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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Neablt  three  generations  have  elapsed  since  the  '*  Letters  of 
Janius  **  were  first  published ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that,  daring  this  long  ordeal,  no  contemporary  work  has  main- 
tained a  higher  estimation — has  received  more  marked  and 
miiform  approval  from  competent  literary  judges— or  has 
called  into  existence  so  many  commentators,  editors,  aiul 
investigators. 

As  there  is  little  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  famous 
epistles  that  could  confer  upon  tiiem  such  enduring  celebrity. 
they  must  be  mainly  indebted  for  it  to  the  writers  extra- 
ordinary powers,  the  varied  resources  of  which  have  enabled 
him,  with  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius,  to  dignify  and 
immortalize  that  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  secondary  and 
perishable.  In  tiiis  respect  Junius  stands  alone — he  is  the 
Napoleon  of  public  writers ;  and,  like  the  autiior  of  the  first 
and  noblest  epic,  though  he  has  had  a  host  of  imitators,  he  is 
still  without  an  equal. 

The  Standard  Librabt  would  have  been  imperfect  had  it 
DOt  included  among  its  elect  the  most  celebrated  of  political 
gladiators.  The  very  complete  edition  now  submitted  to  the 
public  comprises  all  that  was  given  in  the  three  volumes  pub- 
lished in  1812,  and  again  in  1814,  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
WoodllBill—indeed  all  that  was  authentically  known  of  Junius 
and  his  writings. 

To  specify  more  distinctly  the  merits  of  WoodfalFs  edition, 
DOW  reprinted  entire,  it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate  its  con- 
tents, which  are: — 1.  The  public  letters  of  Junius  as  revised 
and  annotated  by  himself,  and  published  collectively,  under  his 
direction,  subsequent  to  their  appearance  ui  the  PMic  Adv&r- 
tUer,  d.  A  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Letters,  ascribed  to 
Junius.  3.  His  private  notes  and  confidential  communka- 
tions  with  Mr.  Woodfall  (published  only  after  they  had  been 
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preserved  in  honourable  privacy  for  forty  years).  4.  Hlos- 
trative  notes ;  and  a  copious  Preliminary  Essay,  comprising  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Letters,  and  an  examination  of  the 
various  claims  to  their  authorship. 

In  an  edition  already  so  complete  little  scope  ^vas  left  for 
useful  enlargement.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  respect,  some- 
thing has  been  contributed.  Besides  a  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion of  the  authentic  writings  of  Junius,  the  Editor,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Junius  Manuscripts, 
and  the  abundant  materials  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
publisher,  has  been  enabled  to  present  further  illustrations. 
He  has  examined  the  formidable  array  of  "inquiries"  with 
considerable  diligence,  and  the  reader  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  little  that  is  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 

But  his  most  critical  task  is  reserved  for  the  second  and 
concluding  volume.  Junius  remains  at  least  unavowed.  The 
editors  own  impression  as  to  the  authoi*sbip  is  strong,  based, 
he  thinks,  upon  adequate  testimony;  but  his  bero  and  his 
arguments  must  be  deferred  until  the  due  season  of  pub- 
lication. The  solemn  enunciation,  that  "  I  am  the  sole  de- 
positary of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me,"  has 
to  the  present  time  been  kept  inviolate. 

Since  the  present  volume  was  put  to  press,  the  publisher 
has  become  possessed  of  some  manuscripts  relative  to  Junius 
by  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  destined,  it  is  believed,  towards 
a  new  edition.  This  acute  scholar  had  devoted  his  mind  to 
the  subject  for  years,  and  has  drawn  up  an  ingenious  analysis, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  next  volume. 
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HISTORY 
DISCOVERY    OF    JUNIUS. 


To  solve  riddles  is  a  leading  propensity  of  man,  and  the  more 
baffling  they  are  the  more  ardent  he  becomes  in  research. 
Soch  dispositions  of  our  nature,  from  their  beneficial  tenden- 
cies, may  be  commendably  indulged.  To  persevering  inquiry 
society  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  progress,  and  may  look  tbr- 
irard  to  continual  advancement,  till  the  utmost  limits  of  dis- 
covery are  reached,  and  philosophers,  like  Alexander  at  the 
close  of  his  criumphs,  sigh  that  no  more  victories  remain  to 
be  won. 

The  phenomena  of  the  material  universe  may  challenge 
wonder  and  admiration,  but  what  most  absorbs  sympathy 
are  the  mysteries  of  our  own  conduct  Hence  the  superior 
interest  of  inquiries  that  pertain  to  human  genius ;  its  gran- 
deur, its  perversions,  and  its  eccentricities.  History  is  replete 
with  these  themes;  controversies  on  many  of  them  seem 
interminable,  and  the  combatants,  like  hardy  warriors,  retire 
from  the  lists,  not  because  they  are  vanquished  or  convinced, 
bat  because  they  are  exhausted. 

It  is  this  wb^h  has  tended  to  leave  undetermined  many 
problems  of  a  former  period.  Few  would  now  care  to  renew 
the  disputation  whether  Charles  I.  or  Bishop  Gauden  com- 
poeed  Eikon  Batilike  ;  whether  WUliam  or  George  Cavendish 
wrote  the  lAfe  of  WoUiy,  or  Lady  Packington  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man.  The  question  revived  in  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
whether  King  James  was  the  father  of  the  old  Pretender, 
has  descended,  with  the  young  Pretender,  into  oblivion,  and 
neither  pen  nor  claymore  is  likely  again  to  be  drawn  re- 
specting any  affinities  of  the  Stuarts.  Weariness  of  the  dis- 
pute, if  not  greater  decorum,  precludes  further  scrutiny  into 
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the  transgressions  of  Maiy  Qneen  of  Scotland..  Anne  of 
Austria  is  similarly  chartered,  though  her  suspected  derelicts 
were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Scottish  queen.  All 
these  are  enigmas  with  which  inquirers  of  the  last  century 
.pertinaciously  wrestled,  as  well  as  with  the  more  melan* 
choly  ones  pertaining  to  the  death  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain, 
Alexis  of  Kussia,  and  Count  Konigsmark  at  the  electoral 
court  of  Hanover. 

The  truth  of  such  dark  passages  of  history  might  not  he 
of  use  to  mankind,  if  indubitahly  revealed;  but  there  are 
inquirers  who  delight  in  their  exploration  as  there  are  adven- 
turers always  forthcoming  to  brave  the  gloom  and  icebergs  of 
the  polar  seas.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  whose 
predominant  taste  is  not  to  unravel  mysteries  but  to  create 
them.  Hence  the  numerous  impostors  and  literary  forgeries 
that  have  appeared — Annius  of  Viterbo,  Bamberger,  the 
pretended  African  traveller,  and  George  Fsalmanazar;  the 
Kowley  Poems,  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  and  the  Shakspearo 
Papers.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  authors  of  such  uhri- 
cadons  maintained  their  genuineness  to  the  last,  and  died 
without  confession.  Psalmanazar,  indeed,  after  a  long  and 
successful  career  of  imposition  practised  on  bishops  and  church 
dignitaries,  was  at  length  unmasked,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Douglas 
— -^the  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks,"  — who 
pointed  out  the  contraidictions  in  his  pretended  missionary 
labours  and  nativity  in  the  island  of  Formosa ;  but  though 
Psalmanazar  was  brought  to  admit  his  deceptions,  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  disclose  his  real  name  or  birth- 
place. 

Ireland  too  was  an  exception — he  avowed  the  Shakspeare 
forgeries,  after  deceiving  such  recondite  connoisseurs  as  the 
Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Somerset,  Sir  James  Burgess,  Dr. 
Parr,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  Pye  the  poet  laureate.  But  neither 
Chatterton  nor  Macpherson  could  be  brought  to  admit  the 
spuriousness  of  their  productions.  The  "  Poems  of  Rowley  '* 
were  so  adroitly  executed,  that  no  one,  Mr.  Malone  affirmed, 
except  the  nicest  judges  of  English  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to 
Pope,  was  competent  to  test  their  genuineness.  *  As  Chatter- 
ton  died  without  acknowledging  their  composition,  it  is  still 
open  to  controversy.  Dr.  Johnson  believed  that  Chatterton 
was  the  author,  but  was  astonished  at  his  precocious  ability. 
**  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  young  man,"  said  he,  "  who 
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lias  encountered  my  knowledge— it  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp 
has  written  such  things.**  The  **  Poems  of  Ossian  "  have  heen 
an  equally  successful  deception ;  deceived  Gray,  Home,  and 
even  Dr.  Blair,  a  critic  and  writer  on  language  by  profession. 
But  the  acuteness  of  Mr.  Hume,  though  >Tilling  to  be  con- 
verted, suggested  a  simple  trial.  '*  Shew  us,"  said  the  his- 
torian, "the  original  Celtic  poems  from  which  the  transla- 
tions have  been  made,  and  tell  us  how  they  have  been  so 
wonderfully  preserved  during  so  many  centuries.*'  The  appeal 
was  a  fair  one,  but  Macpherson  declined  to  join  issue,  and 
with  affected  disdain  refused  to  answer. 

These  retrospective  glances  have  been  cast  briefly  to  indi- 
cate the  literary  enigmas  which  hare  occupied  a  pre- 
ceding generation,  but  except  as  pertaining  to  the  mysterious, 
they  have  no  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 
In  the  depths  of  their  secrecy  the  Lettebs  of  Junius  have 
been  unequalled,  but  stand  wholly  distinct  from  the  class  of 
literary  forgeries.  Rich  in  intrinsic  excellence,  they  might 
have  been  safely  left  to  their  own  merits  to  find  a  lasting 
place  in  public  esteem.  Unlike  the  fictions  adverted  to.  they 
are  a  genuine  production,  commenced  with  a  determinate  pur- 
pose, resolutely  persevered  in,  and  in  the  main  fully  success- 
ful. The  mystery  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  a  work  of  such 
undoubted  claims,  one  which  has  commanded  such  universal 
admiration,  should  so  long  remain  a  waif — be  so  long  astray 
in  the  world  without  any  acknowledged  claimant. 

To  unravel  this  mystery — ^to  sever  this  Grordian-knot  of 
the  age — is  the  object  of  the  present  Essay.  A  task  which 
has  failed  in  the  hands  of  so  many,  is  not,  it  must  be  owned, 
either  an  encouraging  or  an  easy  one.  Excess  of  false  lights. 
in  some  degree,  dazzles  and  perplexes  the  way.  Junius  has 
been  profoundly  invisible,  but  he  is  no  myth  of  antiquity ;  he 
lived  in  an  age  when  hardly  anything  that  provokes  curiosity 
can  elude  the  searching  blaze.  For  the  result  to  be  satia- 
&ctory,  no  disembodied  spirit  will  suffice ;  it  must  be  a  being 
of  flesh  and  blood,  one  that  will  bear  to  be  challenged  by  facta, 
documents,  and  living  witnesses.  Despite  of  this  arn\y,  I  shall 
make  the  attempt.  I  shall  show  who  Junius  was,  and  the 
conditions  send  exigencies  under  which  he  acted.  I  will 
explain  all  that  is  most  marvellous  in  him — all  that  most 
astonished  his  contemporaries — ^his  apparently  instantaneous 
and  universal  sources  of  intelligence ;  his  meteoric  career  and 
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sudden  disappearance ;  the  reasons  of  his  concealment ;  and 
why  he  lived  and  died  unavowed. 

Who,  thkn,  was  Junius? 
The  lists  are  crowded  with  claimants,  and  this  is  the  first 
difficulty  which  presents  itself.  The  throng  is  embarrassing, 
but  many  combatants  have  no  title  to  be  placed,  and  the 
ranks  must  be  thinned  by  settling  the  eligibilides  of  the 
tournament  This  is  a  fjEur  preliminary,  allowed  in  every 
investigation.  Geometricians  always  commence  with  axioms 
that  are  indisputable,  by  which  the  path  is  opened  to  theorems. 
In  the  trial  of  a  judicial  issue,  certain  descriptions  of  evidence 
are  deemed  inadmissible,  and  not  entitled  to  be  e:uimined. 
By  following  this  course,  the  ground  is  cleared,  irrelevancies 
got  rid  of,  and  attention  concentrated  on  essential  points.  It 
is  a  precedent  I  shall  follow  by  describing  certain  denomina- 
tions of  candidates,  none  of  whom  can  possibly  have  been 
Junius.  Acting  upon  this  rule,  my  first  affirmation  is, 
That  Junius  tvas  not  a  Lawyer. 

In  deciding  this  issue.  I  shall  not  trust  to  my  own  judgment, 
but  appeal  to  higher  authority:  Lord  Campbell,  whose  words 
have  been  quoted  (p.  53),  says  distinctly  that  Junius  could 
not  have  been  a  lawyer,  or  he  would  not  have  committed  the 
serious  mistake  of  denying  the  power  of  Chief  Justice  Mans- 
field to  bail  Eyre,  charged  with  theft  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances *.  A  remark  of  like  import  I  have  heard  made  by  a 
celebrated  ex-chancellor.     Indeed  the  mistake  is  held  by  the 

Erofession  to  have  been  an  egregious  one,  and  such  as  no 
arrister  would  have  committed. 
In  his  Dedication  he  falls  into  a  further  unprofessional  error, 
when  in  speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  says,  "  They 
are  only  trusUes,  the  fee  is  in  us."  Upon  this.  Lord  Campbell 
observes,  "  Those  who  are  of  the  cnrft  all  know  that  the  fee 
is  in  the  trustee,  not  in  the  cestuique  truHj  or  person  benefi- 
cially interested."  f  But  it  is  due  to  Junius  to  remark,  that 
he  never  pretended  to  be  of  the  "  craft ;"  he  disdained  the 
connection ;  considered  that  it  narrowed  the  mind  and  cor- 
rupted the  heart.  In  ^  private  letter  to  Wilkes,  he  says, 
**  Though  I  use  the  terms  of  art,  do  not  injure  me  so  much 
as  to  suspect  I  am  a  lawyer.  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman. 
*  Junius,  ToL  L  p.  440.  t  Lives  of  the  Chanc.  vi.  p.  844. 
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It  is  the  enooumgement  given  to  disputes  about  titles,  which 
has  supported  that  iniquitous  profession  at  the  expense  of  the 
community."  *  Judging,  therefore,  from  this  moral  aversion, 
his  renunciation,  and  his  legal  mistakes,  Junius  must  be  con- 
cluded not  to  have  been  a  lawyer. 

The  blank  it  creates  in  the  roll  of  candidates  is  enormous. 
Some  of  the  brightest  and  best-supported  names  must  be 
struck  off.  Dunning  is  one ;  subtle,  able,  honest,  indepen- 
dent, so  enamoured  of  the  style  of  Junius  that  he  once 
essayed  to  imitate  it,  in  answer  to  a  City  address,  and  so 
successfully,  that  many  were  deceived.  Mr.  Britton  includes 
him  among  his  triumvirs,  and  Heron,  the  ingenious  critic 
of  language  and  eloquence,  finishes  his  learned  essay  by 
announcing  the  *'  celebrated  Dunning  to  be  Junius."  A  single 
fact  disposes  of  the  conjecture.  Dunning  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  in  December,  1767,  and  held  that  office  till 
March,  1770.  In  December,  1769,  the  famous  letter  of 
Junius  to  the  King  appeared,  in  which  he  discharc^ed  those 
fearful  shafts  at  royalty  that  made  the  blood  of  Mr.  Burke 
"  run  cold ;"  and  which,  with  other  missiles  from  the  same 
quarter,  must,  if  Dunning  was  Junius,  have  proceeded  from 
His  Majesty's  Solicitor- General !  Further,  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume,  with  whom  Lord  Ashburton  lived  in  coniidential  inti- 
macy, often  declared  that  Dunning  did  not  **  write  a  line  of 
Jimius.'* 

Other  lawyers  have  been  named.  A  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair 
was  once  produced,  on  the  plea  of  certain  ephemeral 
pamphlets,  but  the  feebleness  tliey  evinced  caused  him  to 
be  quickly  given  up.  It  appears  almost  ludicrous  to  note, 
that  the  great  Lord  Camden  was  suspected,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  his  dislike  to  the  law  and  politics  of  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield.  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  of  Single-speech  fams^ 
studied  at  Lincoln  s  Inn,  but  was  not  called  to  the  bar.  He 
was  a  man  of  worth  and  ability,  the  first  patron  of  Burke,  and 
the  intimate  associate  and  correspondent  of  the  leading  men 
of  his  day ;  but  his  nature  was  timid  and  retiring,  and  in  the 
latter  days  of  his  life  he  sank  into  an  unambitious  placidity, 
irrecohciiable  with  the  energetic  and  indefatigable  Junius. 
.When  questioned  on  the^  subject  by  Earl  Temple,  he  dis- 
tinctly denied  the  authorship  of  the  Lettersf.  Just  before  his 
death,  the  same  question  was  asked  him  by  a  member  of  the 

•  Letter  to  \7ilke8.  No.  70,  p.  91.       t  Dr.  Good'*  Prelim.  Eisay,  p.  56. 
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House  of  Commons ;  he  repeated  his  denial,  vhich  it  is  quite- 
unlikely  he  \?ould  have  done  if  he  had  had  any  claim  to  the 
composition  of  writings  so  .celebrated,  so  efifective,  and  so/ 
accordant  with  his  own  principles. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  a  passing  audit  of  the  claims  of  Earl  Temple ;  he  was  not 
a  lawyer,  but  a  volume  has  been  written  in  his  favour*.  If 
his  Lordship  was  Junius,  it  must  have  been  a  superfluous 
interrogatory,  or  a  very  poor  joke,  to  ask  Gerard  Hamilton 
the  question.  Earl  Temple  was  not  reputed  by  a  discern 
ing  judge  to  be  a  writer  of  competent  power  to  wing  the  shafts 
of  Junius.  A  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  1760,  of  some 
merit,  was  ascribed  to  him,  but  Lord  Chesterfield  remarked, 
that  he  thought  it  "above  him."  Besides,  Temple  was 
an  active  politician,  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  and  brother-in 
law  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  had  no  need  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser to  circulate  his  opinions.  Although  his  claim  is  disal- 
lowed, it  will  appear  probaUe  in  the  sequel,  that  Earl  Temple 
was  one  among  the  parties  who  contributed  materials  to  Junius ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Letters,  his  Lordship  may  have 
contidentially  known  the  author. 

Other  names,  in  addition  to  the  above,  have  been  adduced, 
but  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  dwell  on  their  claims.  If  any 
member  of  the  profession  be  again  brought  forward  under  the 
nsor  of  Junius,  he  may  be  readily  disposed  of  either  as  a  false 
Junius,  or  a  bad  lawyer.  That  Junius  consulted  lawyers,  and 
able  ones,  has  been  admitted,  but  he  could  not  have  done  this 
frequently  without  endangering  his  privacy.  His  argument, 
impugning  Lord  Mansfield  s  decision,  he  admits,  cost  him 
infinite  pains,  which  is  probable  enough  in  the  absence  of 
professional  acquirements  and  resources.  Addressing  Mr. 
Wilkes,  he  says,  *'  No  man  writes  under  so  many  disadvan- 
tages as  I  do ;  I  cannot  consult  the  learned,  I  cannot  directly 
ask  the  opinion  of  my  acquaintances.*'!  But  enough  of  the 
legal  character  of  Junius.  Against  the  next  class  the  proof 
is  not  so  strong,  but  the  probability  is  great 

TJiat  Junius  teas  not  a  Clergyman. 

If  he  were,  he  must  have  been  a  lax  or  insincere  one,  and 
that  is  inconsistent  with  his  fiery  and  darinff  temperament 
Some  have  held  him  to  be  without  religion.    This  is  inadmis- 

*  LeLqf  Junita,  by  Newhall,  1881.  f  Letter  to  Wilkeip  N«.  79. 
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Bible.  Bigoted  or  sectarian  he  evidently  was  not ;  but  that  he 
cherished  real  piety  is  attested  by  the  grateful  tenour  of  the 
peroration  mth  which  he  winds  up  his  labours  (vol.  i.  470). 
The  priesthood  certainly  did  not  stand  high  in  his  estimation, 
and  by  taunts  and  inuendoes  he  frequently  attempts  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  them.  He  was  familiar  with  the  language  of 
Scripture,  but*  as  Heron  has  obsenred,  often  used  it  m  mock- 
ery. Upon  SQiaYi  primd  facie  indications,  it  may  i\ith  tolerable 
certainty  be  conduded,  that  Junius  was  not  in  holy  orders. 

If  this  be  correct,  Philip  Francis,  D.D.,  descended  from  a 
race  of  church  dignitaries,  richly  beneficed,  could  not  have 
been  Junius;  and  resting  upon  the  like  ecclesiastical  objec- 
tion, neither  could  the  Ber.  Philip  Hosenhagen.  He  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  may  have  known  something 
of  military  men  and  affidrs,  but  the  Letters  were  beyond 
his  calibre.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Dr.  John- 
son s  False  Alarm,  in  which  the  feebleness  of  the  argument 
was  on  a  level  \iith  the  meagreness  of  the  style,  and 
very  unlike  the  vivid  flashes  that  illumed  the  columns  of 
the  Public  Advertiser.  Mr.  Woodfall  knew  him  intimately ; 
he  had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  SL  Paul's,  and  was  quite 
satisfied  that  he  bad  no  share  in  the  production  of  the  Letters. 
The  autograph  of  Junius  was  bold,  firm,  and  precise ;  that  of 
Rosenhagen  a  feeble,  half  illegible  scrawl.  Besides,  Eosen- 
hagen  was  of  foreign  extraction,  and  could  hardly  be  master 
of  the  idiomatic  phraseology,  constitutional  knowledge,  and 
British  feeling  that  signalize  Junius.  But  he  was  ambitious 
of  the  honour,  and  in  common  with  Hugh  Boyd,  and  other 
pretenders,  decked  in  the  plumage  of  the  royal  bird,  sought  to 
profit  by  it;  for,  upon  the  authority  of  Gerard  Haimlton, 
it  is  rekted  by  Almon*  that  Rosenhagen  tried  to  negotiate  a 
pension  for  himself  with  Lord  North,  on  the  stipulation  that 
Junius  **  would  write  no  more." 

Special  reasons  also  exist  against  the  claim  of  Dr.  Butler, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  occasionally  wrote  polidcal  pamph- 
lets, but  they  were  mediocre  productions,  without  either  the 
grace  or  fire  of  Junius.  It  could  only  have  been  an  ironical 
joke  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  impute  the  au^orship  to  this  prelate. 
The  claim  of  the  Hev.-Dr.  James  Wilmot,  in  whose  favour  his 
niece,  the  celebrated  Olivia  Wilmot  Serres,  ci-devant  Princess 
of  Cumberland,  put  forth  a  volume,  witli  a  portrait  of  the 
*  Letters  of  Janius,  Fre&ce,  p.  16. 
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Doctcr,  Latin  motto,  fac-similes,  &c.,  need  only  be  mentioned. 
I  advance  to  a  higher  sphere,  comprising  two  estates  of  the 
realm,  and  proceed  to  show,  that 

Junius  1005  neither  a  Peer  nor  Member  of  the  House  of    ' 
Commons. 

A  remarkable  trait  in  our  author  is  his  knowledge  of  the 
great  world.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  talents,  the 
spirit  of  his  language,  the  origiualitj  of  his  ideas,  or  the 
patriotism  of  his  purpose,  he  evidently  felt,  that  to  exhibit  a 
perfect  and  constant  acquaintance  with  political  and  court  life 
was  absolutely  essential  to  gain  the  pubuc  ear.  In  this  object 
he  completely  succeeded,  displaying  such  a  mastery  of  facts, 
such  an  immediate  knowledge  of  State  secrets,  and  such  supe- 
riority of  style  and  tone,  that  he  was  always  presumed  to 
speak  from  a  hi^h  position  in  society.  '*  My  rank  and  for- 
tune," he  artfully  intimates,  **  place  me  above  a  common 
hrihe."*  Perhaps  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  only  could  buy 
Junius.  That  he  had  some  personal  views  to  future  honour 
and  advantage  he  does  not  deny,  but  says,  *'  I  can  truly 
affirm,  neither  are  they  little  in  themselves,  nor  can  they  by 
any  possible  conjecture  be  collected  from  my  writings."} 
Then  he  had  intelligence  from  every  quarter.  If  a  secret 
expedition  was  fitting  out,  he  knew  it;  if  war  impended,  he 
anticipated  all  the  visitors  of  the  Orange  or  Cocoa-tree  {.  Were 
any  official  changes  in  train,  Junius  was  the  tirst  to  announce 
them.  Were  a  nobleman  affronted,  he  was  the  earliest  to 
denounce  it.  "  That  Swinney, "  says  he,  "  is  a  wretched,  but 
dangerous  fool,  to  address  Lord  George  Sackville."!  "  Beware  of 
David  Garrick.  He  was  sent  to  pump  you,  and  went  directly 
to  Richmond  to  tell  the  king  I  should  write  no  more."||  The 
Corporation  of  London,  the  cabals  and  clubs  of  the  citizens, 

*  Let  No.  54,  p.  265.  f  Let  to  Wilkes,  p.  63. 

X  Of  the  latter  Gibbon  ffives  the  following  description : — **  That  respectable 
body  of  which  I  hare  the  honour  of  being  a  member  affords  everj  evening  a 
sight  truly  Bnglish.  Twenty  or  thirty,  perhaps,  of  the  first  men  in  the 
kingdom  in  point  of  &shion  and  fortnne,  sapping  off  little  tables,  corend  with 
a  napkin,  in  the  middle  of  a  cofSee-roora,  upon  a  bit  of  cold  meat  or  a  sandwich* 
and  drinking  a  gUss  of  punch.  At  present  we  are  full  of  k^g's  counsellors 
and  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  who,  having  jumped  into  the  ministry,  make  a 
rery  singular  medley  of  their  old  princifues  and  language  with  their  modem 
ones.'*— /oitma/ /or  Novembir,  1762. 

%  Private  Letter,  No.  5.  11  lb..  No.  40. 
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were  equally  open  to  bim.  Neither  were  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace  sacred ;  with  the  secrets  of  the  closet  he  was  acquainted, 
and  even  those  of  the  kitchen  did  not  escape  him.  In  one 
place  it  is  said,  **  a  great  personage  had  need  of  cordials ; " 
in  another,  that  a  fit  of  chagrin  had  supervened  over  royalty, 
and  that  it  would  be  met  by  a  **  week  s  diet  of  potatoes/' 
£ven  the  business  of  the  printer  would  appear  to  have 
been  better  known  to  Junius  than  to  Woodfall.  *•  Your 
Vgfidieiu^ "  says  he,  "  is  Mr.  Whitworth ;  I  assure  yon,  I  have 
not  confided  in  him."*  "Your  Lycurgus  is  a  Mr.  Kent,  a 
young  man  of  good  parts  upon  town."t  ^f  oppressed  by 
power,  he  assures  him  that  money  shall  not  be  wanted  to 
sustain  him,  and  prevent  loss.  He  cautions  Wilkes  against 
making  himself  **  so  cheap,  by  walking  the  streets  so  much.'*^ 
Perhaps  Junius  means  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  descried 
the  great  agitator  from  hia  carriage. 

Not  content  with  creating  an  impression  of  rank  and  affluence, 
and  of  a  familiarity  with  both  coart  and  city,  be  sought  to 
clothe  himself  with  the  venerableness  of  age.  As  one  of  the 
fruits  of  his  past  life  he  strongly  inculcates  honesty  to  Woodfall. 
*  After  long  experience  in  the  world,"  he  tells  him,  '*  I  can  assure 
you  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  happy. "  Wilkes  tries  to  draw 
him  to  a  Mansion>house  ball :  o£fers  him  tickets,  and  expresses 
the  joy  he  would  feel  to  see  him  dance  ^ith  Polly  his  daughter. 
"How  happy  should  I  be.'*  ssays  he,  "to  see  my  Portia  here 
dance  a  graceful  minuet  with  Junius  Brutus !  But  Junius  is 
inexorable,  and  I  submit."  Junius  replies,  "  Many  thanks  for 
your  obliging  offer;  but  alas!  my  age  andfigvre  would  do  little 
credit  to  my  partner."  Would  not  any  one  infer  that  the 
writer  was  an  old  man ;  or,  if  not  advanced  in  years,  beyond 
middle  life,  and  somewhat  portly  ? 

Under  his  circumstances  it  is  but  slight  reproach  to  Junius 
to  have  resorted  to  those  illusive  arts.  He  had  great  practical 
ends  in  view,  which  could  only  be  realized  by  practical  means. 
Columbus,  in  quest  of  the  New  World,  found  himself  com- 

SUed  to  resort  to  deceptions;  and  so  too  Napoleon,  Hannibal, 
ahomet,  and  other  great  leaders  or  misleaders  of  man- 
kind. But  few  have  been  more  triumphant  than  Junius. 
His  aims,  as.  stated,  wer&  twofold— to  give  weight  and 
authority  to  his  writings,  and  to  conceal  the  writer.  His 
success  has  been  extraordinary  in  both.  His  printer  waa 
•  Private  Letter,  No,  6.  \  lb.,  No.  5.  X  Page  73. 
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awe-Struck  bj  a  sense  of  the  *  great  unknown  with  whom  ' 
he  was  in  communion,  and  reverentially  sought  his  guidance  ' 
in  the  discharge  of  his  electoral  duties  *.  The  great  demo« ' 
gorgon  of  the  city  lay  prostrate.  *' I  do  not  mean/'  says 
Wilkes,  '*  to  indulge  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  finding  out  : 
the  most  important  secret  of  our  times — the  authorsmp  of 
Junius.  I  will  not  attempt  with  profane  hands  to  tear  the 
sacred  veil  of  the  sanctuary :  I  am  disposed,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica,  to  erect  an  altar  to  tJie  unknown  god 
of  our  political  idolatry,  and  will  be  content  to  worship  ' 
him  in  clouds  and  darkness."!  To  which  the  god  replies, 
first  gently  reproving  the  lax  ethics  of  his  worshipper* 
**  I  find  I  am  treated  as  other  gods  usually  are  by  their  vota- 
ries, with  sacrifice  and  ceremony  in  abundance,  and  very  little 
obedience.  The  profession  of  your  faith  is  unexceptionable ; 
but  I  am  a  modesc  deity,  and  should  be  full  as  well  satisfied 
with  good  works  and  morality."  J  Even  the  sage  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  escape  the  Junius  rage.  He  thought  it  was  Burke's 
thunder  that  rolled  over  him : — "  I  should  have  believed  Burke 
to  be  Junius,"  said  he  to  Boswell,  "because  I  know  no  man  but 
Burke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these  letters ;  but  Burise  sponta- 
neously  denied  it  to  me.  "§  Mr.  B  urke  himself  was  carried  olf  his 
feet  equally  with  the  great  moralist,  and  poured  out  the  well- 
known  description  already  inserted  (vol.  i.  p.  4),  of  the  new 
comet  that  blazed  in  the  political  firmament.  The  myrmidons 
of  the  court,  and  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Grown,  were  not  less 
astounded,  and,  according  to  Lord  Campbell,  many  consulta- 
tions were  held  between  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  and  his  friends 
to  consider  bow  "  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest"  could  be  most 
adroitly  ensnared  in  the  network  of  the  law.  But  they  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  most  advisable  course.  In  conse- 
quence the  Chief  Justice  was  left  to  his  terrors,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  was  **  afraid  at  breakfast  to  look  into  the  Daily  Adver* 
tizer,  lest  he  should  find  in  it  some  new  accusation  which  he 
could  neither  passively  submit  to,  nor  resent  without  discredit"  || 
In  his  extremity  his  Lordship  is  considered  to  have  grappled 
with  his  assailant  in  his  own  way,  and  to  have  entered  the  lists 
against  him  in  the  Public  Advertised'  under  the  disguise  of  a 
fictitious  name.     "  There  appeared,"  says  Lord  Campbell, 

*  •  Letter  No.  64,  p.  61.        f  I^t^r  of  Wilkes,  p.  83.         J  lb.,  p.  87. 
§  Life  of  Johnson,  toI.  iii.  p.  402. 
i  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  toI.  ii.  p.  492. 
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''in  the  Daily  Advertiser  [his  Lordship^s  constant  mistake  for 
Piibiic]  a  very  able  paper  signed  '  Zeno,'  in  defence  of  Lord 
Mansfield  against  all  the  clmrges  Janius  had  brought  against 
him,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Mans- 
field himself;  but  it  only  drew  forth  a  more  scurrilous  diatribe  . 
from  Philo-Junius,  and  all  hope  of  refuting  or  punishing  him 
was  abandoned."* 

The  excitement  extended  to  an  humbler  sphere,  and  to 
places  distant  from  the  metropolis.  **  Old  people  have  told 
me,"  says  Lady  Francis,  **  that  we  have  no  idea  of  the  sensa- 
tion created  at  the  time  in  remote  little  towns.  The  post- 
man would  call  out,  as  he  rode  through  the  streets,  *  A  letter 
from  Junius  to-day ! '  and  all  who  took  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
were  besieged  with  requests." 

Amidst  all  this  stir  and  ecUU  it  does  not  greatly  excite  sur- 
prise that  both  the  conjectures  of  contemporaries,  and  subse- 
quent inquiries  into  the  identity  of  Junius,  have  been  so  far 
ascray.  It  could  not  possibly  be  imagined,  that  lettei*s  replete 
with  so  many  indications  of  scholarship  and  station  could 
emanate  from  an  ignoble  source.  Hence  the  telescopes 
of  observers  swept  the  field  at  too  great  an  elevation  ;  never 
seeking  the  author  in  a  less  personage  than  a  distinguished 
peer  or  commoner,  or  some  writer  of  established  renown.  This 
was  precisely  the  direction  which  Junius  sought,  with  consum- 
mate art,  to  give  to  public  scrutiny,  and  which  enabled  him 
for  half  a  century  after  to  walk  the  earth  in  his  invisible  garb, 
not  only  unknown,  but  unsuspected. 

Misled  by  the  fictitious  character  which  Junius  established, 
the  world  has  shut  its  eyes  to  a  very  palpable  mode  of  narrow- 
ing the  circle  of  inquiry.  Upon  his  own  showing  it  has  been 
already  decided  that  he  was  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a  clergyman. 
He  also,  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  conclusion  that 
might  be  drawn  from  it,  raises  the  veil  in  another  place,  and 
affords  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
either  house  of  Parliament.  Anxiously  and  vigilantly  he  kept 
watch  to  prevent  detection  f ;  but,  as  Young  truly  remarks, — 

"Han't  catttion  often  into  danger  tazna." 

j^ —  t.  ■      ■■■    ,  — .,.  ■...,,■     I  -  ■- 

•  VoL  L  p.  421.  -*  ' 

f  Tliat  Junius  took  great  paint  to  mislead  inquirers  into  his  idSentity  is 

evident  from  some  of  kis  contradictory  statemenu,  in  cases  where  there  is 

00  doabt  of  the  genuinenen  of  the  letters;  thus,  in  Letter  111,  toL  iL 

p.  40e,  he  calls  himself  a  Scotchman,  and  signs  Seotut,  while  in  Letter  70, 
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By  referring  to  a  subsequent  page  (p.  84),  it  will  be  seen  that 
Junius  was  extremely  desirous  of  being  present  on  the  ap- 
proaching debate  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  strenuously 
exerted  himself  that  the  public  might  not  be  excluded.  .  For 
this  purpose  he  despatched  a  series  of  paragraphs  to  Wood£dl, 
to  be  successively  inserted  in  his  paper,  with  the  aim  of 
shaming  ministers  iuto  a  compliance  with  his  wishes.  But 
why  all  this  paragraphing  to  obtain  open  doors,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers  into  the  gallery  ?  Had  he  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  he  would  have  had  the  right  of  entry;  but 
that  he  was  not,  and  sought  admission  only  as  one  of  the 
broad  public,  may  be  safely  inferred.  What  a  host  of  claim- 
ants are  set  aside  by  this  consideration  ?  As  elsewhere  re- 
mai'ked  (p.  35),  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, Earl  Shelbume,  Lord  George  Sackville,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Burke,  Leonidas  Glover,  Colonel  Barre,  with  sundry 
others,  could  not  have  been  Junius,  since  all  these  were  mem- 
bers either  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  House. 

Against  such  conclusion  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  object 
of  Junius  on  this  as  on  other  occasions  may  have  been  to  mis- 
lead as  to  his  identity.  But  the  paragraphs  were  not  pub- 
lished under  his  signature ;  they  were  not  meant  to  support 
the  Junius  character;  but  were  circulated  as  ordinary  news  to 
advance  a  public  object,  and  not  to  aid  his  disguise.  Besides, 
it  was  not  a  direction  in  which  Junius  sought  to  deceive,  his 
aim,,  as  already  explained,  being  to  augment  the  influence  of 
his  writings  by  magnifying  the  impression  of  his  political  im- 
portance. 

That  the  reader  may  at  once  perceive  how  few  with  any 
pretensions  have  escaped  suspicion,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  claim- 
ants with  appendant  notes. 

Colonel  Barre,  Earl  Shelbume, 

Hugh  Macauley  Boyd^  Lord  Camden,  , 

Bishop  Butler,  Earl  Temple* 

Lord  Chatham,  M.  Delolme\  -^ 

Lord  Chesterfield,  J.  Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton), 

ToL  ii  p.  91,  and  in  other  placet,  he  manifests  his  dislike  of  the  Scotch. 
Again,  in  Letter  1 05,  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  he  describes  himself  as  a  soldier,  while 
in^another  Letter  he  declares,  "  I  am  not  a  soldier." 

'  *  Preliminary  Essay,  vol.  L  p.  67. 
'  A  foreigner,  author  of  an  elegantly  written   Essay  on   the   English 
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Henry  Flood,  the  Irish  orator,  Samuel  Dyer  \ 

Edmund  Burke,  George  Grenville  and 

Edward  Gibbon,  the  historian'  James  Grenville*, 

William  Gerard  Hamilton,  William  Greatrakes', 

Charles  Llojd,  Duke  of  Portland  ^ 
John  Roberts, 

CoDftitution,  which  for  many  years  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  it  quoted  by 
Joniiia.  Delobne  only  arrived  in  Bnghuid  in  the  winter  Junini  hegan.  He  ia 
Dr.  Bnsby's  hero ;  and  his  cause  is  maintained  with  considerable  ingenuity 
by  the  usual  appliances  of  fiie-simtles,  identity  of  style  and  sentiment ;  also 
by  refierence  to  a  letter  that  appeared  two  days  previously  in  the  Morvxjig 
Cftroaaie/e,  which  letter  the  Doctor  avers  to  have  been  written  by  Junius, 
o/mu  by  Delolme,  and  that  Junius  prevailed  on  WoodfixU  to  reprint  in  the 
FuUic  Advertiaer:  see  No.  61  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters.  But  the 
statement  proves  nothing,  except  perhaps  the  industry  of  Junius,  who,  despite 
of  his  denial  of  the  anthonhip  to  Woodfall,  may  have  furnished  Mr.  William 
WoodfidI  with  a  rough  copy  in  the  way  of  encouragement  in  his  newspaper 
adventure  previous  to  its  appearance  in  a  more  finished  style  in  the  PMie 
Advertuer, 

*  fieyond  holding  a  place  it  does  not  appear  that  Gibbon  was  greatly 
enamoured  of  politics.  It  was  not  till  1770  that  he  tried  his  powers  in 
English  composition,  by  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Warburton  on  the  Eleusinion 
Mysteiies :  and  already  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  noble  task  that  haa 
immortalized  him. 

*  Of  the  claims  of  the  last  three  named,  see  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

*  The  brothers  Grenville  were  two  of  the  three  sons  of  Richard  Grenville, 
Esq.  George  Grenville.  the  minister,  died  in  1770.  James,  who  became  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  died  in  1783,  established  no  claims  to  Juuian 
honours. 

*  A  notable  example  this  of  connecting  small  things  with  great.  Great- 
lakes,  a  native  of  Ireland,  died  suddenly  at  Hungerford  on  his  way  from 
Bristol  to  London,  and  was  buried  there,  with  ttat  nominit  umbra  inscribed 
on  his  gravestone.  The  industry  of  Mr.  Britton  has  collected  some  curious 
ftets  to  prove  that  Greatrakes  was  the  amanuensis  employed  by  Junius  to 
copy  his  letters  for  the  P.  A.;  bat  it  oiu^ht  first  to  be  shown  that  Junius 
employed  an  amanuensis.  If  he  did,  and  Greatrakes  was  his  penman,  it  could 
hanily  give  him  a  claim  to  the  motto  of  his  principal.  That  vras  a  distinction 
which,  if  it  has  any  significance,  could  be  applicable  only  to  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  that  wrote  the  letters,  not  the  copyist  of  them.  Probably  an  affectation 
fiir  the  same  device  was  the  only  affinity  between  them,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Greatrakes,  referred  to  the  obscure  place  of  his  death,  not  to  anything  done 
in  his  lifetime. 

'  According  to  Mr.  Johnston's  interpretation,  the  entire  aim  of  the  Letters 
was  the  restoration  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate,  part  of  whjch  had  been 
tdken  firom  bis  Ghace  in  the  year  1767  and  granted  to  Sir  James  Lowther, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Bute.  It  was  the  resumption  of  a 
royal  grant,  on  the  now  exploded  legal  maxim  that  no  length  of  possession  will 
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Richard  Glover •,  John  Home  Tooke,      •    '  ^ 

Sir  William  Jones,  John  Kent ",-  *  .  ' 

James  Hollia,  Henry  Grattan", 

General  Lee*,  Daniel  Wray", 

Laughlin  Maclean  ^*,  Horace  Walpole, 

Lord  George  Sackyille  ",  Alexander  Wedderbom  (Lord 
Kev.  Philip  Rosenhagen,  Loughborough) '\ 

John  Wilkes, 

bar  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  ia  undentood  to  haTO  been  the  reaolt  of  nmi- 
tterial  manoearret  to  strengthen  the  election  interetu  of  the  Lonadale  fiunlj  in 
Cumberland.  The  transfer  has  been  sererely  commented  npon  in  the  Letters ; 
and  the  priration  was  keenly  felt  bj  the  Duke  of  Portland,  sniBcMntly  to 
perhaps  to  make  him  a  good  lawyer,  but  not  a  Junius. 

*  The  writer  mentioned  in  the  last  note,  who,  in  his  "  Letters  to  a  NeUe- 
man,"  bolsters  up  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  treats  with 
supreme  contempt  the  claims  of  "iMmidas"  GloTer.  Johnston  declares  that 
he  has  no  fiiith  in  him,  though  his  advocates,  as  corroborative  facts,  asaert 
that  Mr.  Glover  "  wore  a  ba?,  with  his  wiqr  accurately  dressed,  and  carried  a 
small  cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  before  the  year  1776,  and  in  this  eostmne 
constantly  walked,  in  fine  weather,  from  his  house  in  St.  James's  Street,  in 
Westminster,  into  the  city,"  the  wnters  thence  inferring  that  he  was  the 
"  toll  gentleman  '*  who  threw  the  letter  into  Air.  Woodfiill's  office  in  Ivy  Lane. 

*  At  Warsaw  pending  the  letter- writing. 
*•  Vide  vol.  L  p.  77,  note. 

'*  Afterwards  Lord  Ghsorgo  Germaine ;  a  fiiTourite  and  oourtier  of  Qeoige 
III.,  and  very  uniikely  to  be  his  accuser.     See  also  voL  L  p.  81. 

^*  Wished  to  pass  for  Junius,  but  only  a  penny-a-liner,  or,  according  to 
Almon,  a  newspaper  editor  at  a  weekly  stipend. 

"  The  suspicion  fixed  upon  tho  Irish  patriot  induced  Mr.  Almon  to  address 
to  him  a  letter  of  inquiry,  to  which  Mr.  Grattan,  with  characteristie  manliaess, 
returned  the  followinff  explicit  reply : — 

*'  Sir, — I  can  frankly  assure  you  that  I  know  nothing  of  Jnnini,  except 
that  I  am  not  the  author.  When  Junius  began  I  was  a  boy,  and  knew 
nothing  of  politics  or  the  persons  concerned  in  them. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  not  Junius^  but  your  very  good  wisher  and  obedient  asrvaat, 
*'  Dublin,  November  4, 1805.  "  H.  GtAnAjr." 

**  Many  years  a  deputy-teller  of  the  Exchequer  by  fitvour  of  the  Hard* 
wicke  fimuly.  A  good  "  fellow  "  at  college  and  in  society,  and  much  devoted 
to  letters,  especially  bladL  The  pleasant  biographical  anecdotist,  Mr.  Jvstiee 
Hardinge,  contributed  a  curious  TTnty-cma  to  Nichols's  ^  DlustratioBa  of 
Literary  History;"  but  the  monument  Mr.  Falconar  has  sought  to  laiaa  to 
his  memory,  by  xnaking  Wray  Junius,  will  not  bear  semtiny. 

**  Lord  Campbell  repudiates  the  notion  of  Wedderbum  being  Juniua.  He 
aad,  however,  his  literary  sponsors.  Sir  Nathaniel  Wrazall  remarks  thiU  **  he 
had  long  nourished  a  strong  belief  that  the  late  chancellor  #as  the  anther, 
and  that  persons  of  credit  had  recognised  the  handwriting  to  be  that  of  Mil. 
Wedderbum,  his  first  wife." 
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Philip  Francis.  D.D.^«,  James  Wilmot,  D.D.".       - 

Janius  has  been  a  favoarite  theme  of  literary  exercise,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  the  above  thirty-five  names  on  Ttrhich  a 
book,  pamphlet,  review,  essay,  or  disquisition  has  not  been 
Tnitten,  but  almost  the  whole  number  are  inadmissible  under 
the  general  class-rules  previously  established.  As  different 
persons,  however,  are  impressible  by  different  kinds  of  fact  and 
reasoning,  it  may  be  more  conclusive,  in  addition  to  the  specific 
objections  condensed  in  the  accompanying  notes,  to  add  some 
further  disqualifications.  Some  of  the  candidates,  as  Laughlin 
Maclean,  Lord  Sackville,  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  appear  to 
have  possessed  a  tenacious  vitality — have  been  slain,  and 
buried  repeatedly,  and  again  been  raised  by  ingenious  opera- 
tors. To  prevent  similar  reproductions,  I  shall,  in  respect  of 
some  leading  names,  subjoin  a  few  supplemental  notices,  after 
which,  I  appreheud,  the  field  will  be  cleared  of  pretenders  np 
to  the  publication  of  Woodfalls  Junius  in  1812. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  has  been  mentioned :  that  neither  he 
nor  Lord  Camden  was  Junius  may  at  once  be  determined  on 
the  authority  of  the  Chatham  Papers  and  the  facts  stated  at 
p.  52.  elucidatory  of  the  anxiety  of  Junius  to  obtain  duplicate 
proofs  from  the  printer  to  forward  to  the  former  statesman. 
Moreover,  Lord  Chatham,  though  most  effective  in  oratory, 
was  careless  in  literary  composition :  inexact,  loose,  and  repe- 
titionary:  very  unlike  Junius,  who  not  only  polished  his  public 
letters  to  the  highest  finish,  but  never  let  the  most  brief  or 
trivial  private  note  escape  him  unmarked  by  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

Similar  negligence  of  style  is  observable  in  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume.    His  Lordship  was  a  munificent  patron  of  men  of 

**  In  th«  lait  note  hand  wrian*;  is  Miamed  the  cardinal  point  of  proof.  Mr. 
Tajlor,  in  lut  first  attempt  to  discover  Junius,  greatlj  relied  on  a  long  azmy 
of  ertnctt,  fiom  which  he  concluded  certain  similaritaei  of  style  made  it  pro- 
bable Dr.  Francis  was  the  author  of  the  Letters.  Both  style  and  handwriting 
appear  very  uncertain  criteria  of  authorship.  There  have  been,  as  the 
Atketugum  has  remarked,  upvi'ards  of  thirty  Juninses,  and  in  fiivour  of  each 
the  *'respeetiTe  patron  has  adduced  similarity  of  style"  in  proof  of  identity. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Beckford,  of  Fonthill,  is  said  in  a  conversation  reported 
m  the  Ifew  MonMif  Magcaiiu^  to  have  given  his  opinion,  tha(  I)r.  Wihnot 
was  Junius,  but  he  adduced  no  coincidences  in  the  life,  character,  or  abilities 
of  the  Doctor,  who  was  a  convivial  divine,  to  prove  identity.  In  the  sequel 
it  will  be  shown  who  wot  Junius,  and,  this  established,  it  ignores  the  cliums 
cf  the  above  list  of  candidates. 
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letters  and  cultivated  their  society ;  \ras  remarkably  well  in- 
formed on  all  public  questions  pertaining  to  this  and  other 
countries ;  used  to  select  able  men,  like  Dunning  and  Barre, 
to  represent  and  enforce  his  sentiments  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  had  special  agents  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding authentic  intelligence  on  the  state  of  foreign  afiOeurs ; 
but  he  was  careless  of  language.  Of  this  his  letters  in  the 
CJuUham  Correspondence  afiford  proofs ;  they  are  short  and 
negligently  expressed,  manifesting  an  obvious  desire  of  the 
writer  to  despatch  what  he  had  to  say,  in  the  fewest  and 
readiest  words — habits  of  composition  not  characteristic  of 
Junius. 

But  his  Lordship  disclaimed  the  distinction,  only  a  week 
before  his  death  in  1804,  on  being  personally  applied  to  on 
the  subject  of  Junius  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  Sir 
Richard,  accordinpr  to  the  account  he  gave  of  the  interview 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  told  his  Lordship,  **  that  many 
persons  had  ascribed  these  letters  to  him,  and  that  the  world 
at  large  conceived  that  at  least  he  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  author."  The  Marquis  smiled,  and  said,  "  No,  no;  I  am 
not  equal  to  Junius,  I  could  not  be  the  author;  but  the 
grounds  of  secrecy  are  now  so  far  removed  by  death  and 
changes  of  circumstances,  that  it  is  unnecessary  the  author 
of  Junius  should  be  much  longer  unknown.  The  world  is 
curious  about  him.  and  I  could  make  a  very  interesting  pub- 
lication on  the  subject  I  knew  Junius,  and  I  knew  all  about 
ths  writing  and  production  oj  those  letters.  But,"  said  he, 
•*  look  at  my  condition ;  I  don't  think  I  can  live  a  week — my 
legs,  my  strength,  tell  me  so  ;  but  the  doctors,  who  always 
flatter  sick  men,  assure  me  I  am  in  no  immediate  danger. 
They  order  me  into  the  country,  and  I  am  going  there,  n  I 
live  over  the  summer,  which,  however,  I  don't  expect,  I  pro- 
mise you  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  about  Junius.  I  will 
put  my  name  to  it  I  will  set  that  question  at  rest  for 
ever."  But  there  must  have  been  misapprehension  or  inac- 
curacy in  the  report  of  this  conversation,  since  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Lord  Shelbume,  then  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
knew  Junius.  The  present  Marquis  was  appealed  to  some 
years  later  by  Sir  R.  Phillips,  and  was  informed  by  him. 
that  he  had  never  heard  Lord  Shelbume  say  that  he  knew 
the  author.  **  It  is  not  impossible,'*  his  Lordship  said,  **  my 
£Gither  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  but  was  per- 
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haps  under  some  obligation  to  secrecj,  as  he  never  made  Any 
communication  to  me  upon  the  subject." — Monthly  Magazinet 
Julj,  1813. 

Thinking  that  in  the  long  intenral  which  had  elapsed  some- 
thing further  might  have  occurred  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  I 
reminded  the  Marquis  of  his  answer  to  Sir  R.  Phillips.  With 
his  wonted  courtesj  his  Lordship  promptly  replied,  March 
25,  1850,  as  follows:— 

"  Lord  Lansdowne  haa  mnch  pleasiiro  in  answering  the  inqaiiy  contained 
in  a  letter  which  he  hat  received  this  raoming  from  Mr.  Wade,  although  he 
is  afraid  that  answer  will  give  him  little  information  or  satisfaction.  He 
mnembers  to  hare  answered  a  question  pat  to  him  by  the  late  Sir  Eichard 
Phillips,  nearly  in  the  terms  mentioned  by  that  gentleman ;  but,  although  it 
was  '  not  impossible'  that  his  £tther  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  the  author  of  Junius,  or  known  him  personally.  Lord  Lansdowne'* 
ItlUf  is  thai  he  teat  not,  and  his  conviction  is  quite  clear,  at  all  events,  that  he 
was  not,  (IS  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  though  without  the  slightest  proof, 
the  author  himself." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  conclusion  seems  amplj  established 
that  Lord  Shelbume  ^vas  not  Junius ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
he  knew  him. 

I  should  not  revert  to  the  evidence  against  Burke,  but  from 
a  recent  occurrence.  Within  a  few  days  I  have  beard  a  noble 
Lord,  who,  some  thirty  years  past,  had  ably  sifted  the  question, 
declare  emphatically  that  he  was  *'  convinced  that  the  mind 
of  Burke  was  in  Junius :  he  did  not  care  for  the  difference 
observable  in  their  styles.  Burke  had  wonderful  powers  of 
composition,  and  could  imitate  any  style.  He  might  have 
employed  Francis,  or  any  other  person,  as  his  amanuensis,  or 
to  do  the  'conveyancing  part;'  but  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, upon  as  strong  testimony  as  would  convict  any  one  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  that  Burke  was  the  author  of  the  Letters,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  contemporary  of  Junius  capable  of  it." 
All  this  was  doubtless  uttered  in  momentary  forgetfiilness 
of  his  Lordship*s  masterly  array  of  proofs  to  the  contrary,  and 
shows  the  need  of  keeping  compact  the  evidence  against  Burke, 
to  prevent  similar  error. 

First  against  Burke  are  his  own  three  separate  denials : 
in  one  instance,  to  Lord  Townshend ;  next,  when  asked  by  Sir 
William  Draper :  these  may  be  demurred  to,  on  the  plea  of 
an  author^s  admitted  right  'to  disavow,  if  interrogated,  writings 
which  he  has  published  anonymously ;  but  his  third  denial  to 
Dr.  Johnson  was  not  upon  interrogatory ;  it  was  spontaneous 
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(anUf  p.  XX.) ;  and  his  standing  answer  to  all  who  teased  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Letters  was,  "  I  could  not  if  Ivsovld^  and 
I  would  not  if  I  could.'*  Besides,  how  could  Burke  hare  de- 
scribed Junius  in  the  transports  he  has  done*  had  he  been 
the  author?  How  could  he  have  depicted  him  as  the  bird  of 
"  daring  flight,"  who  came  "  souse  upon  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;"  who  carried  off  <*  thoir  royal  eagle  [the  Speaker] 
in  his  pounces  ;'*  who  made  "  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  the 
sport  of  his  fury ;"  and  then  conclude,  or  rather  begin,  with 
not  much  congruity  of  metaphor,  by  describing  Junius  as 
"  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,"  that  had  broke  through  all  the 
toils  of  the  law  ?  No  gentleman  could  have  possibly  indulged 
in  such  unmeasured  praise  of  his  own  exploits.  But  what 
decisively  negatives  his  complicity,  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burke, 
during  the  middle  and  all  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  lived 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Junius ; 
knew  him,  esteemed  him,  and  always  considered  liim  to  be 
Junius.     Proof  of  this  will  be  adduced  in  the  sequel. 

One  of  the  wildest  conjectures  has  been,  the  ascription  of 
the  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  An  extreme  of  this 
pitch  might  have  been  passed  unnoticed,  were  it  not  for  the 
curious  illustration  it  affords  of  the  lengths  to  which  literary 
ingenuity  has  been  stretched  for  four-tifcbs  of  a  century  in 
quest  of  an  author.  But  how  could  Chescerneld  be  the  great 
unknown  ?  That  the  Earl's  talents  were  of  a  very  superior 
cast ;  that  they  were  solid  as  well  as  shining,  may  be  unre- 
servedly conceded:  but  these  had  become  paralysed  when  the 
author  of  the  Letters  flourished.  At  the  very  time  Junius 
was  scattering  his  fiery  darts,  Chesterfield  had  sunk  into  the 
lowest  abyss  of  misery.  Extreme  old  age,  physical  maladies 
that  excluded  him  from  society,  and  the  entire  frustration  of 
long  cherished  hopes,  had  overwhelmed  him ; — he  was  en- 
tombed in  his  great  house  in  May  Fair.  His  only  son,  on 
whom  he  had  bestowed  such  anxious  teaching  in  worldly  arts, 
in  which  he  himself  excelled,  but  who  was  of  a  nature  wholly 
different,  had  died ;  leaving  mortifying  evidence  of  a  course  of 
life  directly  the  reverse  of  the  paternal  precepts.  Amidst  all 
these  griefs  is  it  likely  that  his  Lordship  could  be  urging  on- 
ward the  impetuous  car  of  Junius  ?  Is  itj>ossible  that  he  could 
be  occupied  in  a  task  requiring  so  many  physical  and  intel 
lectual  resources,  as  by  some  have  been  thought  beyond  the 
•  VoL  i  p.  4. 
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powers  of  any  single  individual  ?  Most  assuredly  not  Besides, 
the  old  Earl  died  when  Junius  was  in  full  career*. 

'  Despite  of  these  stubborn  fjEu^,  there  have  b^en  and  still 
are  writers  endeavouring  to  prove  Lord  Chesterfield  to  have 
been  Junius.  In  182  L  a  respectable  Tolume  appeared,  headed 
with  a  motto  from  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  true  nature  of 
evidence,  and  with  a  specious  show  of  fioMsts,  with  the  title 
"The  Author  of  Junius  discovered  in  the  person  of  the  cele- 
brated Eaii  of  Chesterfield."  And  at  this  moment  I  have 
before  me  the  first  part  of  a  work  in  the  press,  apparently 
intended  to  be  of  considerable  dimensions,  kindly  lent  me  by 
the  author  (Mr.  Cramp),  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  Ches- 
terfield to  have  been  Junius  by  a  comparison  of  their  writings. 
The  only  other  candidate  upon  whom  I  have  remarks  to 
offer  in  the  present  section  is  die  celebrated  Colonel  Babb^. 
In  the  Colonel  there  were  certainly  materials  to  make  a  Junius 
with  a  fair  show  of  probability,  and  Mr.  Britton  has  advocated 
his  claims  with  much  ingenuity.  Barre  was  the  Danton  of 
his  day ;  an  athlete  in  frame,  with  a  stem,  uncompromising 
countenance.  His  oratory  was  somewhat  coarse  but  powerful, 
and  flashed  bold  sententious  truths,  like  Mirabeaus.  His 
life,  which  has  never  been  deservedly  told +,  was  full  of  adven- 
ture and  heroism.  He  was  one  of  a  group  of  officers  round 
the  gallant  Wolfe  when  he  fell  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and 
was  himself  dangerously  wounded.  During  Lord  North's  mi- 
nistry he  was  a  leading  man  in  Parliament,  and  delivered  his 
ablest  speeches ;  defending  the  past  conduct  and  present  re- 
sistance of  the  American  colonists,  and  severely  reprobating 
the  mistaken  course  of  government  Still  Barre  was  not  Ju- 
nius, though  evidently  endowed  with  many  of  his  gifts,  and 
nearly  allied  to  him  in  political  sentiment  and  party  con- 
nection. It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Letter  addressed  in  1760  to  "An  Honourable  Brigadier- 
General  ; "  which  has  been  twice  brought  before  the  public, 
from  supposed  resemblance  of  style,  as  a  production  of  Junius: 
once  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Oentleman*s  MagazinB  in  1817; 
and  again  by  Mr.  Simons,  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum^ 
in  1841 .  But  the  negatives  against  Barr6  may  be  soon  stated. 
First,  he  was  a  membdr  of  Parliament,  and  did  not  require 

•  June  4, 1772,  afccording  to  Debrett*i  Peerage.     '^ 
i*  Mr.  Britton's  account  of  th6  Colonel,  in  his  Junita  BlucidaUd,  is  the 
Mest  and  most  origbaL    See  Baix^s  Letters,  Appendix,  p.  417. 
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for  admission,  as  Junius  did,  that  the  doors  should  be  open 
to  strangers.  Secondly,  he  began  his  parliamentary  life  by  a 
bitter  personal  attack  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  a  statesman 
whom  Junius  always  greatly  admired.  Thirdly,  the  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Barre  do  not  coincide  with  the  career  of  Junius* 
Had  Barre  been  the  author,  the  Bowood  *  politicians  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  kno>vn  him,  and  Dunning  would  have 
saved  Junius  from  legal  blunders.  But  if  Barre  was  Junius, 
why  should  he  deny  it?  What  motives  could  he  have  for 
concealment,  though,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  Junius  had 
imperative  ones  ?  Why  just  come  out  in  1767,  or  1769,  and 
then  disappear  in  1773,  and  never  be  again  heard  of?  Reasons* 
must  be  given  for  all  these  eccentricities. 


II.  AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS  IDENTIFIED. 

In  the  history  of  celebrated  individuals,  as  in  the  history  of 
nations,  there  is  a  fabulous  era.  Among  the  ancients  a 
descent  from  the  gods  occupied  the  first  pages  of  a  hero  s 
biography,  but  the  modems  are  satisfied  with  terrestrial 
honours — with  tracing  a  pedigree  to  William  the  Oonqneror, 
Charlemagne,  or  Iwan  the  Great.  The  genealogical  chapter 
dismissed,  the  next  is  usually  devoted  to  nursery  tales  of  the 
auspicious  omens  that  hovered  over  the  birth  of  the  future 
prodigy,  cr  details  of  the  extraordinary  juvenile  feats  that 
shadowed  the  after  warrior,  statesman,  or  philosopher.  As 
the  life  advances  the  wonderful  diminishes ;  its  meridian 
splendour  may  justly  command  admiration,  but  it  seldom, 
so  far  transcends  the  average  of  humanity  as  to  leave  unmixed 
impressions  of  supernatural  genius  or  perfection. 

A  gradation  of  a  similar  kind  pertains  to  the  histoiy  of 
Junius.  It  began  in  fable,  astonished  in  its  midway  progress, 
long  perplexed  in  its  inscrutable  mystery,  but  at  last  all  is 
unravelled,  and  shown  to  have  been  both  possible  and  natural. 
The  fictitious  assumptions  of  Junius  were  essential  to  influence 
public  opinion.  That  he  accomplished  his  purpose  triumph- 
antly;  that,  under  so  many  temptations,  he  preserved  nia 

*  Scat  of  the  Marquii  of  Lansdovne. 
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incognito  inviolate ;  that  moving  activelj  and  conspicuously 
in  society,  he  constantly  eluded  the  most  eager  search  after 
him;  and  that,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  diligent 
inquiry,  there  was  not  a  single  proximate  guess  at  his  iden- 
tity, are  remarkable  facts  in  personal  adventure,  testifying 
higelj  to  the  extraordinary  address  and  ability  of  the  author. 
But  everything  must  have  an  end,  and  why  not  the  enigma  of 
Junius? 

The  foundation  of  the  discovery  was  laid  by  Woodfall's  edi- 
tion of  1812.  Had  the  public  never  known  any  edition  of 
the  Letters  except  that  revised  by  Junius  himself,  it  is  proba- 
ble the  author  would  have  remained  even  unsuspected.  But 
the  "Private  Letters"  Nos.  61  and  6*2.  and  the  "Miscel- 
laneous Letters"  subscribed  Veteran,  Scotus,  and  Nemesis 
afforded  a  clue,  of  which  an  int^unious  inquirer  success- 
fully availed  himself'*'.  In  these  letters  (No.  110)  a  name 
escaped,  the  name  of  one  likely  to  be  personally  interested  in 
the  subject  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Junius ;  that  person  still 
lived,  was  an  eminent  public  character,  known  to  possess 
superior  abilities,  greater  than  the  ^Yorld.  and  those  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  gave  him  credit  for.  U[)on  this 
person  Mr.  Taylor  fixed,  dragged  him  out,  and  was  the  drst 
to  challenge  as  the  long  sought  Junius. 

All,  however,  were  not  satisned.  The  proofs  were  strong, 
and  able  judges  acquiesced:  still  doubts  were  mised,  mys- 
teries remained  unexplained,  and  certain  superiorities  were 
urged  as  distinguishing  Junius  from  his  assumed  represent- 
ative. The  accused  himself  was  silent :  he  was  called  upon 
to  answer;  he  would  neither  confess  nor  positively  deny 
the  charge,  but  left  the  world  to  make  the  discovery.  In  this 
state  the  question  has  remained,  and  here  I  take  it  up,  briefly 
recapitulating  the  leading  points  of  Mr.  Taylors  discovery, 
and  supplying  the  needful  links  in  the  chain  of  testimony. 

In  two  directions  Mr.  Taylor  fell  into  error.  First,  in 
adopting  the  entire  of  the  "  Miscellaneous  Letters  "  as  from 
the  pen  of  Junius,  by  which  his  investigation  was  embarrassed 
and  he  was  led  to  conclusions  inconsistent  with  the  integrity 
of  purpose  and  strict  consistency  which  pervade  the  authoiized 
letters  of  the  author.  Secondly,  he  fell  into  one  of  the  snares 
Junius  had  adroitly  laid  for  inquirers.  Misled  by  one  of 
those  well-contrived  feints  that  were  meant  to  mislead,  Mr. 
*  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Juniut  IdejU\/ittL 
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Taylor  inferred  that  Junius  must  be  ^'  an  old  man,**  or  well 
stricken  in  years,  and  under  this  impression  fastened  on  the 
father  in  lieu  of  the  son*.  '  Fliilip  Francis,  DJ).,  was  not 
without  weighty  claims  to  the  authorship.  He  was  a  classical 
scholar,  celebrated  for  masterly  translations  of  Horace  and 
Demosthenes,  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  persons  of  rank, 
especially  statesmen,  was  himself  the  author  of  several 
political  pamphlets,  and  in  his  ^vritings  openly  cherished 
tiberd  sentiments.  Hence,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was 
naturally  thought  to  be  a  competent  Junius,  and  the  younger 
Francis,  whom  Mr.  Taylor  had  mistakenly  concluded  to  be 
a  minor,  was  supposed'  to  have  aided  his  father,  by  pro- 
curing intelligence,  copying  the  Letters  for  the  press,  and 
doing  perhaps  "  the  conveyan'cing  part  **  with  Woodfall.  But 
on  discovering  Mr.  Francis  to  be  ten  years  older  than  he  had 
at  first  been  led  to  believe,  Mr.  Taylor  revised  his  calcula- 
tions, and  found,  in  the  antecedents  of  his  life,  in  his  apt 
scholarship  and  superior  talents,  bis  position  in  the  War  Office, 
knowledge  of  public  characters,  and  varied  official  experience, 
that  he  was  adequate  to  fulfil  every  condition  of  the  Junius 
problem ;  and  this  was  further  confirmed  by  his  remarkable 
character  and  personal  history.  Under  these  new  impressions 
Mr.  Taylor  resumed  his  investigation,  and  in  the  end  relin- 
quished the  father  to  concentrate  his  labours  on  the  son. 

The  proofs  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  adduced  to  identify  Sit 
Philip  Francis  with  Junius  are  of  three  kinds  f:  first,  the 
correspondence  of  dates  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Sir  Philip, 
with  the  dates  and  incidents  in  the  publication  of  the  Letters ; 
secondly,  the  correspondence  between  the  style,  sentiment,  and 
ability  of  the  Letters,  with  the  known  writings  and  speeches 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  thirdly,  the  resemblance  between  the 
handwriting  of  Junius  and  Francis. 

Sir  Philip  Francis  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1740.  His 
father.  Dr.  Francis,  has  been  adverted  to  as  well  known  in  the 
learned  world,  and  among  the  great  EAs  grandfather  was 
Dean  of  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  in  1750,  Sir  Philip  came  to 
England.     In  1768  he  was  placed  at  St  Paul's  School,  and 

*  "  A  DiiooTary  of  tbe  Author  of  the  Letten  of  Junioa."  Londf  1S18. 
This  first  attempt  of  Hr.  Taylor  preceded  the  puhlication  of /witw  JdtnU^Ud 
by  three  years. 

f  "'  The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  Distinguished  Linng  Character  estab- 
lished."   Second  edition.    Lond.  1818, 
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he  and  Pbilip  Bosenhagen,  who  vrats  once  thought  to  be 
Jimins,  were  considered  bj  Dr.  Thicknesse,  the  master,  his 
cleverest  pupils.  Mr.  H.  Woodfall,  afterwards  the  printer 
of  the  Letters,  was  at  the  school  at  the  same  time.  At  this 
early  period.  Lady  Francis  relates  that  young  Francis  used 
to  associate  with  men  at  the  '*  table  d*  bote  at  Slaughter's 
Coffeehouse,  when  his  father,  who  was  Lord  Holland's  chaplain, 
used  to  dine  out."  In  1756  Lord  Holland  gave  young 
Francis  a  place  in  the  Secretaiy  of  State's  office.  The  Earl 
of  Chatham,  who  succeeded  Lord  Holland,  continued  to 
encourage  him,  and  made  him  his  Latin  Secretary.  Through 
this  patronage  he  was  appointed  in  1758  secretary  to  General 
Bligh,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Cherbourg.  In 
1760,  by  the  same  recommendation,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  and 
between  this  year  and  1763  it  is  likely  he  paid  the  visit 
to  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  mentioned  by  Lady  Francis*. 
In  1763,  Lord  Mendip.  then  Secretary  at  War,  appointed  him 
to  a  considerable  post  in  the  War  Office,  which  he  resigned  in 
the  beginning  of  1772,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  with 
Lord  Barrington,  by  whom  he  thought  himself  injured,  his 
Lordship  having  appointed  Mr.  Ohamier,  instead  of  himself* 
Deputy  Secretary  at  War.  The  greatest  part  of  1772  Mr. 
Francis  spent  in  travelling  on  the  Continent ;  he  visited  Home, 
and  had  a  long  audience  uf  the  Pope,  of  which  he  sent  a 
curious  account  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Campbell,  and  which  is 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Philip,  in  possession  of  his 
grandson.  It  would  seem  that  Lord  Barrington  considered 
Mr.  Francis  to  have  been  wronged,  as  his  Lordship,  in  about 
half  a  year  after  his  return  to  England,  recommended  him  to 
Lord  North  as  a  fit  person  to  be  a  member  of  the  government 
of  Bengal.  In  the  month  of  June,  1773,  Mr.  Francis  left 
England  in  company  ^vith  General  Clavering  and  Colonel 
Monson,  the  two  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  named  in  the 
Act  of  Pariiament,  to  co-operate  in  the  future  government  of 
India. 

Farther  than  this  period  it  is  not  essential  at  present  to 

follow  the  histoiy  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.     The  first  authentic 

'public  letter  of  Junius  is  dated  January  21,  1769,  and*  his 

tirst  private  note  to  Woodfall,  April  20,  1769.      His  last 

*  Jnniiit  allades,  in  Letter  21,  p.  175,  to  hii  pretence  in  Paris  at  the 
boning  of  the  Jesuitical  books,  Augusty  1761. 
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public  letter,  under  the  signature  "  Junius,"  is  dated  Janoaiy 
SI,  177S,  and  his  last  miscellaneous  letter,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  *'  Nemesis,"  is  dated  May  12, 177S.  Tlie  last  private 
note  Junius  addressed  to  Woodfall  is  dated  January  19, 
1773.  He  addressed  no  letter  to  Wilkes  of  a  later  date 
than  November  7,  1771.  So  that  Sir  P.  Francis  was  passing 
from  his  twenty-ninth  to  his  thirty-second  year  during  the 
publication  of  all  the  Letters  that  are  authentically  avowed 
or  kno\vn  to  be  by  Junius.  - 

In  respect  of  age,  therefore,  I  think  no  valid  ground  exists 
for  doubting  the  capabilities  of  Sir  P.  Francis  to  enact  the 
part  of  Junius.  He  was  four  years  older  than  Pitt,  when 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister 
of  England.  Napoleon,  before  he  reached  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  had  conquered  Italy,  and  evinced  administrative  powers, 
in  the  organization  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  he  displayed  in 
after  life.  For  political  writing  Francis  had  attained  that 
period  of  life  wlieu  ambitious  hopes  and  intellectual  vigour 
are  usually  the  most  efficient,  provided,  as  was  peculiarly  the 
':ase  with  him,  there  had  been  previous  educational  culture, 
ittentiou  to  public  atfairs,  official  experience,  and  general 
intercourse  with  the  world. 

The  circumstances  which  led  Mr.  Taylor  to  suspect  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  his  reference  to  him  in  consequence,  and  Sir 
Philip  s  reply,  I  shall  let  Mr.  Taylor  narrate. — 

"  Nearly  at  tbe  end  of  the  third  volume  I  wu  struck  with  the  unpnral- 
lelfd  zeal  which  the  writer  displayed  in  the  cause  of  two  indiridiuils  belong- 
ing to  the  War  Office.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  D'Oyley,  a  clerk  in  that  estab- 
lishment, had  a  short  time  before  been  deprived  of  his  situation,  through  the 
interforence  of  Lord  Barrinston ;  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  which  I 
allude  desires  Mr.  Wood&ll  to  inform  the  public,  '  that  the  worthy  Lord 
Barrington,  not  contented  with  having  driven  Mr.  D'Ovley  out  of  tbe  War 
Office,  bad  at  last  contrived  to  expel  Mr.  Frands.'  *  The  Editor  states  in  a . 
note,  that  this  was  the  present  Sir  Philip  Frands.  Surprised  at  the  occur- 
rence of  an  intervention  so  extraordinary,  I  considered  what  grounds  there 
mi^ht  be  for  thinking  that  either  of  the  offisnded  persons  could  have  been  the ' 
writer ;  or  whether  any  one  of  their  immediate  relatives  had  thus  volunteered 
himself  to  advocate  their  cause.  The  political  and  literary  character  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  caused  my  suspidons  to  fall  'on  him.  Upon  reference  to  a 
memoir  of  his  life  in  the  Public  Characters,  I  saw  suffident  evidence,  as  I  ^ 
thought,  to 'confirm  my  conjecture.'  The  impression  made  by  the  fects  there' 
related  was  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of  style.    From  these  materials  I 

*  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  110,  p.  405 ;  signature,  Veteran. 
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iitw  np  my  statement,  and  in  agreement  with,  m j  own  opinion  called  it  a  r 
Diacorery  of  the  Author  of  the  Letters.    ,  , 

"  Sefore  it  went  to  press  I  requested  a  iriend  to  call  on  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
and  informed  him,  that  if  he  had  the  slightest  objection  to  hare  his  name 
connected  with  the  inTestigation  be  might  rely  on  the  total  suppression  of  the  ■ 
work.  I  am  satisfied  this  communication  was  made  in  a  way  which  most 
hare  eonnnoed  Sir  Philip  that  it  proceeded  solel j  from  respect  to  his  feelings, 
and  that  what  was  proposed  would  be  performed.  It  was,  perhaps,  due  to 
him  that  not  a  step  should  be  taken  without  his  permission  ;  nor  could  hia 
refusal  betray  him  into  an  implied  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  charge.  A 
simple  negatiye  would  leafe  it  still  undetermined  whether  his  arersion  pro- 
ceeded from  a  dread  of  the  disclosure,  or  frt>m  a  tender  respect  for  his  fiither's 
memory,  or  from  a  natural  dislike  to  that  free  discussion  of  his  own  character 
and  qualifications  which  the  question  of  necessity  required.  His  reply  was  ' 
such  as  might  be  expected : — '  Tou  are  quite  at  liberty  to  print  whateyer  yon 
think  proper,  providing  nothing  scandalous  be  said  respecting  my  private 
choiacter.' 

"  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet,  the  editor  of  the  2imUkiy 
2faffaantf  intending  to  notice  it  in  that  work,  wrote  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  to 
■sk  him  whether  the  conjecture  was  correct.  The  editor  did  not  recollect  the 
distinction  drawn  by  that  strict  moralist,  Dr.  Johnson,  between  spontaneous 
and  extorted  acknowledgments  ;  or,  probably,  be  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  this  application  :— 

"'  Boswell.— Suppose  the  person  who  wrote  Junius  were  asked  whether 
he  was  the  author,  might  be  deny  it  ? 

"  *  Johnson. — I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  this.  If  you  were  sure  that  he 
wrote  Junius,  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of  him  afterwards  ) 
Tet  it  may  be  urged,  that  what  a  man  has  no  right  to  ask.  you  may  remse  to 
communicate ;  and  there  is  no  other  etfectuai  mode  of  preserving  a  secret, 
and  an  important  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  very  hurtml  to  you, 
but  a  jlat  denial  ;  for  if  you  are  silent,  or  hesitate,  or  evade,  it  will  be  held 
equivalent  to  a  rontession.  But  stay,  Sir,  here  is  another  case.  Supposing 
the  author  had  told  me  conddentially  that  he  had  written  Junius,  and  I  were 
asked  if  he  had,  I  should  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  as  being  under  a 
previous  promise,  express  or  implied,  to  conceal  it.  Now,  what  I  ought  to  do 
for  the  author,  may  I  not  do  for  myself]  *  * 

"  Had  the  editor  of  the  3faiUAly  Magazine  looked  for  an  aj^rmative  to  his 
question,  he  should  have  recollected  that  he  was  not  addressing  one 

" '  Who  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won,' 
to  make  the  confession.  Some  obstacles,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  were 
still  in  the  way  of  such  an  admission,  or  as  soon  as  he  was  publicly  affirmed 
to  be  the  author.  Sir  Philip  Francis  would  have  owned  the  foct,  without 
waiting  for  the  decent  opportnnity  a£Forded  by  the  ingenious  editor.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  direct  contradiction  was  contemplated,  the  reasoning  of  Dr. 
Johnson  shows  that  not  much  faith  was  dt^e  to  that.  Of  an  evasive  answer, 
it  seems  that  no  suspicion  was  entertained :  the  editor  thought,  'good  easy 
man,  full«nrely,'  that  either  yet  or  no  would  be  the  frank  reply,  and  in  his 
own  opinion  he  obtained  the  Utter. 

"  When  Junius  wished  to  disavow  a  letter  published  under  his  name,  and 

*  Boswell*8  Life  of  Johnson,  iv.  844. 
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actually  writun  by  htfMe{f,  be  would  not  tafTer  the  printer  flatly  to  deny  iti 
authenticity,  but  he  instructed  him  to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  tide  wind.  He  de- 
sired WoodM  to  'recall'  the  letter,  but  in  such  equivocal  tenna  as  would 
efiect  the  purpose  without  directly  committing  the  integrity  of  the  writer. 
'Suppose  you- were  to  say — We  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  last 
letter  signed  Junius,  in  this  paper,  was  not  written  by  the  real  Junius 
though  the  obserration  escaped  us  at  the  time. — Or,  if  you  can  hit  off  any- 
thing yourself  more  plausible,  you  will  much  oblige  me,  but  wilkout  a  potitim 
asMrtum.'*  Woodnll  took  the  hint,  and  deprived  that  letter  of  ito  legiti- 
macy by  the. following  note : — 'We  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Uist 
letter  signed  Junius,  inserted  in  this  paper  of  Thursday  last,  was  not  written 
by  the  real  Junius,  though  we  imagine  it  to  have  been  sent  by  some  one  of 
his  waggish  friends,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  write  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  Junius,  which  observation  escaped  us  at  that  time.  The  printer 
takes  the  liberty  to  hint  that  it  will  not  do  a  second  tiroe.'i* 

"  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  waa  the 
author  of  the  Letters,  it  would  follow  that,  were  he  placed  in  the  same 
dilemma  in  which  Junius  on  this  occasion  found  himself,  his  conduct  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  similar  to  that  which  Junius  adopted.  Unwilling  to 
acknowledge,  yet  unable  to  deny,  he  would  doubtless  seek  shelter  in  ambi- 
guous terms.  He  would  strive  to  convey  that  meaning  by  the  spirit,  which 
in  strictness  would  not  follow  from  the  letter,  of  his  reply.  He  would  dis- 
daim  the  thing  hypothetically.  '  There  is  much  virtue  in  an  if.*  It  would 
be  done,  we  may  be  sure,  in  a  platuibU  manner,  but  without  a  potiHve 
astertioru 

"  Let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  who 
can  be  expected  to  act  in  this  manner.  No  other  man  is  bound  by  the  pre- 
cedent ;  nor  have  we  a  right  to  suppose  that  any  man  but  the  real  author 
would  hesitate  to  give  a  plain  and  unequivocal  answer  to  the  question.  An 
you  Junius  t 

"  It  suits  neither  my  purpose  nor  my  inclination,  to  give  a  wrong  colouring 
to  this  singular  af&ir.  The  following  extract  from  the  Monthly  Magaziiu 
will  show  the  reader  the  exact  nature  of  the  question  put  to  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis, and  in  what  guarded  terms  he  couched  his  reply. 

"  Speaking  of  the  pamphlet  which  contains  the  charge,  '  We  cenfess,* 
says  the  editor  of  the  Magazine, '  we  were  at  first  startled  by  this  hypothesis, 
from  its  temeri^ ;  because,  if  not  true,  Sir  Philip  Francis  would  be  able, 
by  a  word,  to  disprove  it ;  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  so  much  labour 
and  expense  would  be  hazarded  except  on  indubitable  grounds.  To  be  able, 
therefore,  to  render  this  article  as  conclusive  as  possible,  we  addressed  Sir 
Philip  Francis  on  the  subject,  in  the  way  the  least  likely  to  render  the 
inquiry  offensive,  and  in  reply  received  the  following  epistle,  which  we  insert 
at  length,  in  justice  to  Sir  Philip  and  the  public  :— 

" '  Sir, — The  great  civility  of  your  letter  induces  me  to  answer  it,  which, 
with  reference  merely  to  its  subject  matter,  I  should  have  declined.  Whether 
you  will  assist  in*  giring  currency  to  a  silly  malignant  folsehood  is  a  quea- 
tion  for  your  own  discretion.    To  me  it  is  4^  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 

'"I  am,  Sir, 

"'Tours,  &c 

" '  To  the  Editor  of  the  MorOMy  Magatine: "'P.  FBAJon,' 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  8,  p.  22.     t  Miscellaneous  Letter,  Note,  poit,  p.  275. 
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-  "  I  need  not  aik  the  reader  whether  thii  letter  is  enuiTe  or  not  He  willy 
perhape,  wonder  how  an  j  one  can  have  been  misled  by  it  for  a  moment  The 
editor,  howeyer,  with  a  simpUcitj  that  does  him  honour,  did  not  pereeiTe  the 
liiUlity'  of  this  pretended  diaairowal,  though  he  had  just  stated,  properly 
enough,  that  if  the  hypothesis  were  '  not  true.  Sir  Philip  Frands  would  h& 
able,  by  a  tpord,  to  disprove  it'  It  certainly  is  not  so  disproved,  and  we  are 
therefbce  anthorixed  to  conclude  that  it  eould  not  fiiiriy  be  disputed.  No  man 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  a  simple  negative  to  such  a  question  would 
have  had  recourse  to  an  inuendo.  The  only  surprisbg  part  of  the  tnuisaction 
is,  that  any  answer  should  have  been  returned  by  one  who  knew  he  could 
not  send  a  better.  But  perhaps  Sir  Philip  had  no  suspicion  that  it  would  be 
printed  verbatim  in  the  Monthly  M<igasint*.  He  must  have  thought  the 
editor  of  that  publication  would  state  the  denial  in  his  own  way,  and  that  if 
an  imprettion  was  made  on  his  mind  in  the  first  instance,  the  public  would 
be  convinoed  at  second  hand.** 

The  patrician  dignity  in  which  Junios  had  masked  himself 
had  till  now  endrely  screened  Sir  P.  Francis  from  suspicion, 
but  Woodfall's  edition  immediately  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion the  important  fact,  that  a  distinguished  living  individual 
was  known  to  have  held  a  subordinate  place  in  the  War 
Office,  and  to  haye  withdrawn  from  it  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  Junius  describes.  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  the  precise  inference  that  Mr.  Taylor  drew  from  this 
junction  of  occurrences  ? 

As  to  the  reply  of  Sir  Philip,  it  is  what  might  be  expected 
from  his  character  and  anonymous  position.  If  he  were 
Junius,  he  was  free  to  deny  it  if  asked,  agreeably  with  the 
conventional  canon  in  such  cases ;  but  if  he  were  not  Ju- 
nius he  was  not  free  to  return  such  an  equivocal  answer  as 
might  lead  the  world  to  believe  him  such,  or  even  hare  a  doubt 
on  the  subject  This  would  have  been  directly  and  unfjEiirly 
misleading  for  a  personal  object,  and  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  integrity  which  in  Sir  Philip  has  never  been  im- 
pugned. But  upon  the  import  of  his  reply  to  the  editor  of 
the  Monthly  Magcuinet  I  can  state  what  Mr.  Taylor  was 
unable  to  do,  namely,  the  construction  Sir  Francis  himself 
put  upon  it.  He  explained  to  Lady  Francis  that  his  answer 
to  Sir  Richard  Philbps  *'  was  no  denial,  and  fools  only  could 
take  it  for  one."  His  answers  to  other  inquirers  were  of 
similar  tendency,  sometimes  impatient  and  angry  even  to 
fierceness,  *but  always  evasire.  To»ne  he  said,  **  I  have 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  if  any  one  after  that  chooses  to  call 
me  scoundrel,  he  is  welcome."  To  another,  who  said,  *'I*d 
*  Monthly  Magarint,  July,  1818. 
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fain  put  a  question  to  you,*-  he  exclaimed,  "  You  had  hetter 
not,  jou  may  get  an  answer  you  won 't  like."  To  a  third, 
**  Oh,  they  know  I  am  an  old  man,  and  can  't  fight."  Lady 
Francis  says,  *'  He  was  very  anxious  to  avoid  either  assent  or 
denial,  lest  he  might  implicate  trutli  or  honour.**  * 

The  personal  movements  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  coincide 
exactly  with  the  appearances  and  disappearances  of  Junius,  of 
which  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  comparing  the  dates  of 
the  Letters  with  the  chronological  summary  previously  given. 
From  1763  to  1772  Sir  Philip  was  in  the  War  Office,  and 
must  have  resided  in  or  near  London ;  and  it  is  during  this 
period  that  all  the  Letters  ascribed  to  Junius  were  published. 
In  Veteran^s  letter,  written  by  Junius,  and  dated  March  23, 
1772,  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Francis  from  the  War  Office  is 
announced;  from  this  date  till  May  4,  Mr.  Woodfall  re- 
ceived no  communication  from  Junius.  Coincident  with  this 
interval  is  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Francis  was  then  ill  at  Bath, 
and  it  is  likely  that  Sir  Philip  went  to  see  him  before  going 
abroad.  All  the  subsequent  communications  of  Junius,  both 
to  the  public  and  Woodtall.  were  concluded  early  in  ^lay,  the 
last  on  the  12th,  and  from  this  date  the  Public  Advertiser 
contained  no  more  attacks  on  Bradshaw  or  Chamier,  and  even 
Lord  Barrington  is  seldom  mentioned.  The  next  communi- 
cation he  received  from  Junius  was  in  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  from  that  time  Woodfall  heard  no  more  of  his 
correspondent.  With  this  suspension  Sir  Philip's  tour  on  the 
Continent  exactly  tallies.  He  is  supposed  to  have  returned 
eitlier  at  the  end  of  1772  or  beginning  of  1773,  and  the  last 
letter  the  printer  ever  received  from  Junius  is  dated  January 
19,  1773.  From  this  time  Junius  finally  disappeared. 
After  returning  from  the  Continent  it  is  probable  the  atten- 
tions of  Francis  were  again  directed  to  his  fathers  illness. 
Dr.  Francis  dying  at  Bath,  March  6,  1773.  In  June  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Francis  received  from  Lord  North,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Barrington,  as  already  stated,  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta,  and  immediately 
sailed  for  India. 

The  most  sceptical  person  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
these  coincidences.  Just  as  Francis  moves  Junius  moves, 
like  substance  and  shadow.     If  Francis  is  in  the  countiy, 

*  Lad  J  Francis's  letter  to  Lord  Campbell:  Lives  of  the  ChonceUon^ 
ToL  vi  p.  344. 
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Junios  is  awaj ;  if  Francis  is  abroad,  Janias  is  not  beard 
of  till  bis  return.  If  Francis  is  aggrieved  by  abrupt 
dismissal  from  office,  Junius  suffers,  and  pours  out  the  rials 
of  bis  Trrath  against  all  the  offending  parties.  l£  Francis 
finally  disappears  from  tbe  scene  bj  removal  to  another  hemi« 
sphere,  Junius  writes  no  more.  I'he  Siamese  twins  were  not 
more  closely  conjoined,  and  if  Junius  and  Francis  were  not 
identical,  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that  they  were  allied  by 
some  inseparable  tie. 

Other  correspondences  between  them  may  be  traced.  Ju- 
nius evinces  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  military  transac- 
tions and  tlie  business  of  the  War  Office.  The  affair  of  General 
Gansel*  is  so  minutely  described  and  dwelt  upon,  that  it 
might  be  inferred  to  have  past  under  his  own  eyes.  But  what 
is  most  observable  of  him  is  his  extreme  dislike  of  certain 
officials  in  this  department,  comparatively  much  below  the 
ordinary  objects  of  his  attacks,  especially  of  Mr.  Bradsliaw  and 
Mr.  Chamier,  both  of  whom  he  assails  in  terms  indicative  of 
considerable  personal  animosity.  On  the  former  person,  in 
one  placet,  he  particularly  dwells,  remarking  that  Bradshaw 
was  too  *•  cunning  to  trust  to  Irish  security  ;'*  and  traces  his 
history  from  the  time  he  was  •*  clerk  to  a  contractor  for  forage,'* 
till  he  found  himself  enabled  to  take  the  great  house  in  Lin- 
coins  Inn  Fields,  where  Lord  Chancellor  Worthington  had 
Hved.  In  another  place  t  he  is  called  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
**  cream-coloured  parasite ;"  and  in  Letters  signed  Domitian 
and  Veteran  he  is  familiarly  mentioned  as  -  Tommy  Bradshaw," 
and  the  "  cream-coloured  Mercury,"  whose  "sister.  Miss  Polly, 
like  the  moon,  lives  upon  the  light  of  her  brother's  countenance, 
and  robs  him  of  no  small  part  of  his  lustre."  Against  Mr. 
Chamier  the  fire  of  scorn  is  so  bitter  and  incessant,  that  no- 
thing less  than  personal  hate  and  jealousy  seem  capable  of 
producing  it.  He  is  termed  "  Little  Shammy,"  the  •*  wonder- 
ful Girgashite,  a  tight,  active  little  fellow,  that  would  wrangle 
for  an  eighth  as  if  bom  in  Jerusalem."  A  scene  is  figured 
between  Lord  Barrington,  his  patron,  and  a  general  officer,  in 
which  every  possible  ridicule  is  thrown  upon  Chamier.  Among 
other  opprobrious  epithets  he  is  stigmatized  as  a  *'  little  gro- 
Telling  broker,"  "  little  three  per  cents,  reduced,"  "  a  mere 
scrip  of  a  secretary,"  "  an  onmium  of  all  that's  genteel."§  Four 

*  Letter  No.  80,  voL  L  p.  289.     +  Letter  86,  and  note,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
t  Letter  57.  §  MiKellaneoni  Letten,  No.  105. 
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letters  be  addressed  to  Lord  Barrington  in  the  most  abosire 
tone  of  invective,  in  consequence  of  Chamier's  promotion ;  and 
it  appears  tbat  his  relationship  \nth  Bradshaw  formed  the. 
chief  ground  of  his  attack  upon  the  latter. 

To  these  ignoble  feuds  Junius  did  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  condescend  under  the  signature  that  had  become 
famous.  First,  Junius  was  a  name,  as  he  remarks  in  one 
place,  that  *'  must  be  kept  up."  Secondly,  had  it  been 
Known  that  Junius,  Veteran,  and  Nemesis  were  all  the  same 
writer,  it  might  have  fixed  attention  on  the  War  Office  as 
the  ambush  whence  the  envenomed  missiles  were  cast,  and 
where  Junius  himself  lurked,  and  who  might  really  be  one 
of  the  clerks  in  the  War  Department,  mortified,  perhaps,  by 
recent  changes.  Junius,  therefore,  had  urgent  motives  to 
prevent  his  identification  with  the  authorship  of  the  .War- 
Office  letters,  and  hence  his  strict  injunction  to  Woodiall  to 
keep  the  author  a  secret*  ;  that  is,  keep  the  secret  that  Ju- 
nius, Veteran,  and  Nemesis  are  the  same  writer.  That  such 
was  the  case,  and  that  Mr.  Francis  was  implicated  in  it ;  that 
he,  in  fact,  was  Junius,  would  seem  probable,  from  what  has 
been  previously  extracted,  but  especially  from  the  letter  dated 
March  23,  1772,  in  which  he  is  distinctly  named +. 

But  the  War  Office  is  not  the  only  department  in  which 
Junius  evinced  peculiar  interest  With  the  transactions  of 
the  Foreign  Office  be  appears  also  to  have  been  familiar, 
from  various  passages  in  his  public  and  private  correspond- 
ence. Thus  in  his  23rd  Letter  he  particularly  refers  to  the 
peace  negotiation  of  1763,  and  to  the  "  callous  pride/*  but 
**  English  stutF,**  of  Lord  Egremont,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  he  says, 
in  a  private  note,  that,  he  "  can  threaten  him  privately  with 
such  a  storm  as  would  make  him  tremble  in  his  grave.'*^ 
Now  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1756,  and  did  not  leave  it  for  the  War  Department 
till  1763;  and  it  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  that 
Lord  Egremont  was  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford negotiated  the  peace  of  1763. 

Junius  always  shows  great  regard  and  much  forbearance 
towards  the  family  of  Lord  Holland,  even  when  most  devoted 
to  Lord  Chatham,  their  powerful  adversary.  In  one  place, 
he  says,  '*  I  wish  Lord  Holland  jnaj  acquit  himself  with 
•  PriT.  Letter  No.  62,  p.  60.    f  MiacelL  Letters,  No.  110.    $  No.  10,  ^  231. 
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hoDOnr.'*  In  another:  '*  I  designedly  spare  Lord  Holland.** 
Such  forbearance  agrees  well  widi  the  relation  in  which  Sir  P. 
Francis  stood  towards  the  Fox  feimily.  His  father  was  Lord 
Holland's  chaplain,  and  also  tutor  to  his  second  son,  Charles 
James;  to  his  Lordship  Sir  Philip  owed  his  first  official 
appointment,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  maintained  friendly  in- 
timacies with  Holland  House.  Junius  seems  always,  by  num- 
berless proofs,  to  have  had  a  singular  personal  kindness  for,  and 
confidence  in,  Mr.  Woodfsdl,  and  none  at  all  for  the  other  puV 
Ushers  through  whom,  under  varioos  signatures,  he  addressed 
the  country.  **  The  spirit  of  your  letter,"  says  he  to  Wood- 
fall,  "  convinces  me  that  you  are  a  much  better  writer  than 
most  of  those  whose  works  yon  publish."  Referring  to  his  trial, 
he  says,  *'  Let  me  know  what  expense  falls  particulm-ly  on  your- 
self, for  I  understand  you  are  engaged  with  other  proprietors ; 
some  way  or  other  you  shall  be  reimbursed."  Now,  it  appears 
from  what  has  been  stated,  that  Woodfall  had  been  a  school- 
fellow of  Sir  Philip,  and  that  they  were  on  friendly  terms 
through  life,  chough  they  seldom  met.  Junius  on  one  occasion 
appeared  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  printer  had  found  him 
out,  and  he  entreats  him  to  be  candid,  and  say  '*  whether  he 
knew  or  suspected  him." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Junius  was  known  to  Garrick. 
He  expresses  himself  much  alarmed,  by  the  exaggerated  impres- 
sion he  had  formed  of  the  prvings  of  the  latter'*',  and  was  afraid 
lest  Woo<i£all  might  have  told  him  where  the  Letters  were  sent, 
which  he  desires  him  to  change.  He  writes  a  note  to  be  sent 
to  Graxrick,  with  the  view  of  intimidating  him,  and  to  pre- 
vent him  from  meddling  and  endeavouring  to  trace  the  secret ; 
and  he  desires  Woodfall  to  copy  it  in  his  own  hand.  Such 
extreme  nervousness,  bordering  on  terror,  is  easily  accounted 
for  supposing  Junius  and  Francis  to  be  identical.  Dr.  Francis 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Garrick,  and  dedicated  his  play 
of  '*  Eugenia"  to  him ;  and  most  likely  the  younger  Francis 
was  familiarly  known  to  Garrick,  and  perhaps  too  his  hand- 
writing. 

From  several  parts  of  the  correspondence  with  Woodfall, 
it  is  likely  Junius  frequently  delivered  the  letters  himself. 
When  he  employed  another  hand,  we  may  be  well  assured  it 
was  that  of  a  porter,  or  other  ordinary  messenger,  as  was 
ascertained  in  one  instance  by  Wilkes,  who  examined  the 
^iBon,  and  learnt  that  he  had  received  the  packet  from  a 
*  Yide  Frirate  Letten,  pp.  48  and  44. 
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gentJieman.  _.That  he  should  entrust  anybody  with  his  secret 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  conveying  the  Letters,  appears  highly 
improbable ;  and  to  have  given  a  packet  for  Woodfall  to  a  friend 
to  carry  would  have  been  telling  him  the  whole.  Now,  it 
appears  from  a  statement  already  inserted,  that  Mr.  Jackson 
once  saw  a  **  tall  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  light  coat,  with  bag 
and  sword,"*  throw  into  Mr.  Woodfalls  office  a  Letter  of 
Junius's,  and  that  he  followed  the  bearer,  who  drove  off  in  a 
hackney  coach.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Jackson  answers 
very  well  to  the  portrait  preserved  of  the  person  of  Sir  P. 
Francis,  and  to  descriptions  I  have  heard  of  his  person  from 
gentlemen  who  knew  him. 

Besides  these  coincidences  of  personal  appearance,  of  the 
history  of  Francis,  and  the  publication  of  the  Letters,  with 
the  other  direct  identifications,  on  important  chain  of  corrobo- . 
rative  testimony  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  neither  Junius 
nor  Sir  P.  Francis  was  in  parliament.  Both,  however,  fre- 
quented the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1770  and 
1771,  and  both  took  notes  of  the  same  speeches  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  words.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
account  for  such  singular  correspondences,  except  by  con- 
cluding that  the  two  were  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
most  striking  proof  of  this  conformity  is  contained  in  the 
speech  oi  Lord  Chatham,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
January,  1770  ;  this  speech  was  reported  by  Sir  P.  Francis, 
who  communicated  it  Urst  to  Almon,  who  published  it  in  1701, . 
in  his  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  then  to  Hansard's  Parlia- 
mentary History  t.  The  publisher  of  the  latter  work  informed 
Mr.  Taylor  that  he  received  the  speech  from  Sir  Philip,  who 
was  present  at  the  debate.  Now,  a  comparison  of  the  reported 
speech  with  some  of  Juniuss  Letters  proves  that  either 
Junius  must  have  heard  the  speech  and  taken  notes  of  it,  or 
received  notes  from  somebody  who  was  present ;  and  not  only 
80,  but  that  the  notes  which  he  took  or  received  were  nearly 
the  same  with  those  taken  by  Sir  P.  Francis.  The  following 
are  examples  of  coincidence : — 

Sir  P.  Franeit't  Report, — **  That  on  thii  principle  he  had  himself  adTiaed 
a  measure  which  he  knew  was  not  strictly  legal;  but  he  had  keoommended ' 

•  Freliminkiy  Essay,  vol.  L  p.  24.  .  , 

t  Yol  xri.  p.  64Y.     In  a  note  the  editor  (the  late  Mr.  Wright)  sajs  :— 

'*  This  important  debate  was  taken  by  a  gentleman  who  afterwards  made  a 

distinguished  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  him  it  has  been 

obligingly  revised  for  this  work."    [1813.] 
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ft  ail  8  meuare  of  ntcfwntj,  to  mvo  a  ituring  people  from  fiunine,  and  bad 
■abmitted  to  the  jadsmont  of  hii  comitiy." 

JuMint  (toL  L  p.  419). — "  Instead  of  inditing  that  the  proclamation  was 
legal,  he  (Lord  Camden)  thoold  hare  nid,  'Mj  Lords,  I  know  the  pro- 
clamatiott  was  illegal,  but  I  advised  it  becanse  it  was  indispensably  necessiiuy 
to  save  the  kingdom  from  &mine ;  and  I  submit  mjself  to  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  my  country. 

Sir  P.  FroMcua  Report. — **  He  owned  bis  natural  partiality  to  America, 
and  was  inclined  to  make  allowance  even  for  those  excesses.  That  they 
ouffht  to  be  treated  with  tenderness ;  for  in  his  sense  they  were  ebullitions 
of  liberty  which  broke  out  upon  the  skin,  and  were  a  sign,  if  not  of  perfiNt 
liealth,  at  least  of  a  Tigorons  constitution,  and  must  not  be  driren  in  too  sud- 
dealy,  leet  they  should  strike  to  the  hrart.** 

JvMiut  (vol.  i.  p.  302). — "  No  man  regards  an  eruption  upon  tbe  surfiMe 
when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded  and  he  feels  a  mortitication  approaching  to 
his  heart" 

Sir  P.  Franeiia  Beport — "That  the  Americans  had  purchased  their 
liberty  at  a  dear  rate,  since  they  had  quitted  their  native  country,  and  gone 
in  search  of  freedom  to  a  desert." 

Juniut  (vol  i.  p.  264). — "  They  left  their  native  land  in  search  of  freedom, 
and  found  it  in  a  desert.** 

We  haye  the  distinct  avowal  of  Sir  P.  Francis,  that  he 
attended  the  debates  and  heard  Lord  Chatham.  In  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Paper  Currencv,  are  these  remarkable 
words : — "  Let  the  war  take  its  course,  or.  as  I  heard  Lord 
Chatkam  decfare  in  the  House  of  Lords,  '  Let  Discord  pbe- 
7AIL  FOB  S7EB ! '  **  That  Junius  also  attended  them  may  be 
inferred  from  his  own  statement : — '*  The  following  quotation," 
says  he,  *'  from  a  speecii  delivered  by  Lord  Chatham,  on  the 
I4th  of  December,  is  taken  with  exactness,'**  Upon  this 
eridence  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell ;  all  is  easily  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  Junius  and  Francis  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
but, everything  inexplicable  on  a  contrary  supposition. 

The  agreement  and  consistency  in  the  person  of  any 
other  claimant  are  in  no  instance  so  complete  as  that  which 
can  be  traced  between  Francis  and  Junius ;  even  in  words  and 
peculiar  phrases  they  coincide.  Thus,  '* false  fact/*  "I  am 
a  plain  man/'  "simplicity  of  common  sense/'  frequently 
occur  in  both.  Both  m  Junius's  and  Sir  P.  Francis's  private 
notes  this  resemblance  is  observable.  I  subjoin  parallel 
instances : —  • 

.  Sir  p.  Franeit. — "Pray  never  mind  anything  I  saj.  I  slave  myself  to 
death,  and  write  and  speak  on  instant  impressions ;  #9  I  am  very  sony  if  I 
have  ofiended  you." — Junim  Identified, 

*  For  the  remainder  of  the  quotation^  see  p.  S24. 
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!</  Junius. — ^"  P^tell  me  whether  Geoige  Ontlowmean*  to  keep  hii  wwd  With 
joa  ;'*  and  enda,  **  and  mo  I  wish  yon  good  night" — NoU  fo  WooifaU,  vol.iL  p.  7. 
:.    Sir  P.  FraneU  to  Mr.  Burbt,  Feb.  19, 1790.^-"  I  with  yoa  wen  ni  the 

devil  for  giving  me  all  thii  trouble ;  and  «o  farewell  1"    >  'i'  ' '     '  >  •  ''J' 

r  Sir  P.  Francis,  Aognst  20, 1804. — **  Mj  preeent  intention  ii  to  Tint  yon 
about  the  10th  of  next  month,  or  perhaps  a  little  looner;  and  so,  dear 
children,  fiureweU." — ChaiKam  Corrapondsnes,  toI.  iv.  fro-amile  No.  S5. 
.  Certain  peculiarities  have  been  remarked  in  spelling,  which 
occur  in  both  Junius  and  Francis;  and  neither  of  them  has  any 
such  peculiarity  that  is  not  common  to  both.  Of  this  class  of 
confirmations,  with  other  minor  ones,  the  subjoined  sommarj 
has  been  given  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  able  analytical 
review  of  Mr  Taylor's  work  *.       , 

"Thus,  they  both  write  ' practue '  with  an  s;  'compleatly/  instead  of 
'bompletely;'  'tngross,'  'tntire,'  'tntrust,'  and  many  other  such  words, 
which  are  usually  begun  with  an  e;  'endeaTor/  without  an  u;  'slmen,* 
with  a  if  and  several  others.  There  may  not  be  much  in  any  of  these  in- 
stances token  singly ;  but  when  we  find  that  all  the  pecoliarides  that  belong 
to  either  writer  are  common  to  both,  it  is  impossible  not  to  receive  them  as 
ingredients  in  the  mass  of  evidence. 

'*  It  is  stated  by  a  person  who  examined,  with  Wilkes,  the  orm  and  fold- 
ing of  the  letters  received  by  him,  that  they  both  agreed  in  'thinking  they 
could  s<!e  marks  of  the  writer's  habit  of  folding  and  directing  official  letters.' 

''  Last  of  all,  a  careful  examination  has  been  instituted  of  thf  handwriting 
of  Junius ;  and  the  specimens  published  by  Woodfall  have  been  diligently 
compared  with  letters  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Those  of  Junius  are  known  to 
be  all  written  in  a  feigned  hand ;  but  iu  general  character  agrees  well  with 
Sir  Philip's.  Wherever,  in  the  hurry  of  writing  (for  example,  where  a  word 
is  interlined),  the  natural  hand,  or  something  near  it,  breaks  out,  the  resem- 
blance is  more  complete,  and  certain  peculiarities,  preserved  in  the  feii^ed 
hand,  occur  also  in  Sir  Philip's.  We  cannot  follow  the  comparison  through 
iu  minute  details ;  but  we  are  confident  that  it  must  go  fir  towards  saosfying 
those  whom  the  rest  of  the  argument  may  have  fiiiled  to  conrinoe.  Soma  oi 
the  more  remarkable  coincidences  are  as  follows  :— 

"  When  Sir  Philip  Francis  signs  with  his  initials,  he  draws  a  short  strong 
line  aboTe  and  below  them.  The  rery  same  tines  are  uniformly  drawn  onder 
and  over  the  initials  with  which  Junius  signs  his  private  letters  to  WoodfolL 
In  correcting  the  press  they  both  use,  instead  of  the  ordinary  sign  of  dele- 
tion, a  different  and  very  peculiar  sign,  exactly  the  same  in  both.  They  both 
place  the  asterisk,  or  star  of  reference  to  a  foot-note,  at  the  hsffinning,  and 
not  at  the  snd  of  the  pasMge  to  which  it  belongs— contrary  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  invariable  usage  of  other  writers.  They  both  write  the  wxnda 
you  and  yours,  in  all  cases,  with  a  kige  F,  the  form  of  which  is  strikinriy 
alike  in  both  authors.  They  also  use  a  half  large  c  at  the  beginning  o?  a 
word,  of  a  peculiar  and  chancteristic  formation.  Their  ciphers  of  numerals 
are  all  formed  exactly  on  thelsme  plan ;  as  are  most  of  their  compound  let- 
ters. Instead  of  a  round  dot  over  the  s,  they  both  invariably  use  an  obliqne 
stroke,  sloping  iu  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  general  writing ;  wad 

*  Edinbuigh  Review,  voL  xxix.  p.  112. 
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^,ihi&y  maik  their  qiiotatioiM»  not  by  inv«rtad  coraiBM,  bat  bj  ibort  perpendi- 
.  .cnlar  lines.  Tbej  are  both  uaiformlj  correct  and  lyttematie  in  the  pnnctua- 
.  tion  of  their  MS.  Both  write  a  distinct  little  a  orer  '&c.',  and  connect  wordi 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line^  not  by  a  hyphen,  but  a  colon,  which  it  repeated^ 
eantrary  to  geaenl  osage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecond  line  as  well  as  the 
-.eodofthefint.'' 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  evidence  derived  from 
handwriting,  and  the  comparison  of  Sir  P.  Francises  ordinary 
hand«  which  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  with  the  studiously 
feigned  hand  of  Junius,  has  been  singularly  strengthened  by  a 
late  discovery.  Lord  Brougham  states,  in  bis  "Lives  of 
British  Statesmen,**  that  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Giles  obtained 
possession  of  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  his  sister  by  Sir  P. 
Francis,  vrith  a  letter  written  in  a  feigned  hand.  Upon  com- 
paring this  feigned  hand  with  the  facsimiles  published  by 
Woodfall,  and  one  of  which  is  affixed  to  the  first  volume,  the 
two  were  found  to  tally  accurately  *. 

With  so  many  minute  coincidences,  the  issue  seems  nearly 
wound  up,  and  it  is  likely  a  judge  in  the  summing  up.  in 
an  ordinary  trial,  would  be  stopped  at  this  stage  by  the  jury 
declaring  that  they  had  heard  enough,  and  were  agreed  upon 
their  verdicL  One  eminent  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  affirmed,  after  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Taylor  s  book,  that  if  the  case  had  been  argued  before  him  as 
a  judge  in  a  trial  for  libel,  he  should  have  directed  the  jury 
to  find  Sir  Philip  Francis  guilty.  In  the  able  review  just 
quoted.  Lord  Brougham  says,  *'  We  are  half  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  real  author  is  at  last  detected.'* — **  That  it 
proves  Sir  Philip  to  be  Junius  we  will  not  affirm ;  but  this  we 
can  safely  assert,  that  it  accumulates  such  a  mass  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  that  it  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
believe  hs  is  not:  and  that,  if  so  many  coincidences  shall 
be  found  to  have  misled  us  in  this  case,  our  faith  in  all  con- 
clusions drawn  from  proofs  of  a  similar  kind  may  henceforth 
be  shaken.**  But  the  case  may  be  strengthened  by  further 
proofs ;  and  after  first  disposing  of  certain  objections  to  the 
foregoing  identification,  I  shall  adduce  more  recent  testimony, 
and  so  strong  that  the  writer  of  the  cautiously- worded  opinion 
just  given  will  be  constrained,  I  suspect,  to  admit  that  the 
issue  is  no  longer  in  doubt,  an^  that  it  is  as  certain  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  Junius  as  anything  human  can  be. 

*  I  am  enabled  to  add  a  little  to  the  &cts  communicated  by  Lord 
Bfongham.    The  verses  Sir  Philip  addressed  to  Mr.  Giles's  nster  are  written 
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It  18  the  nature  of  truth  to  be  cousistent ;  every  fresh  dis* 
coverj  and  more  searching  inquiry  tend  to  confirm  her  im- 
mutable relations.  After  Sir  P.  Francis  had  been  fixed  upon, 
each  succeeding  step  in  the  investigation  helped  to  confirm 
the  selection,  till  at  length  the  cumulative  proofs  reached  the 
extreme  limit  of  circumstantial  testimony.  But  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Taylor  8  book,  and  Lord  Brougham^s  review 
of  it,  there  have  been  many  revelations,  all  corroborative,  and 
which,  to  complete  the  demonstration,  it  is  essential  I  should 
bring  under  the  reader*s  notice.  Before  I  do  this  it  will  be 
best,  in  this  section,  to  dispose,  more  definitively  than  has  yet 
been  done,  of  certain  objections. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  urged  *,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  evidence  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  merely  the  amanuensis  of  Junius.  The  reasons 
against  this  coustruccion  are  so  obvious,  that  a  gli^ce  at 
them  \vill  suffice.  If  Sir  Philip  had  been  only  the  copyist 
how  did  it  happen  that  the  life  and  death  of  Junius,  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  publication  of  the  Letters,  were 
wholly  dependent  on  the  movements  of  so  subordinate  an 
auxiliary  ?  When  Sir  Philip  was  in  the  country,  or  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  the  Letters  stopped ;  and  after  Sir  Philip 
sailed  for  India  Junius  was  no  more  heard  of.  How  was  this '? 
Could  not  Junius  compose  because  his  amanuensis  was  absent? 
Was  no  copyist  for  the  printer  to  be  found  except  Francb  ? 
Had  Junius  been  a  person  distinct  from  Sir  Philip,  and  died, 
or  gone  abroad,  the  employment  of  his  transcriber  might  have 
ceased;  but  that  Junius  should  be  stopped  in  his  composi- 
tion by  the  loss  of  his  mechanical  co-operative  is  as  unlikely 
as  that  he  should  for  ever  cease  to  write  because  his  pen 
wanted  mending. 

It  appears  most  probable,  from  many  facts  already  stated, 
that  the  composer  of  the  Letters,  their  transcriber,  and  the 
bearer  of  them  to  the  printer,  were  one  and  the  same  per- 
son.    It  is  hardly  possible  on  any  other  supposition  to  ac- 

in  hii  natural  hand,  but  the  addren  on  the  enyelope^  which  ii  in  the  poe- 
MMion  of  my  infbnnant,  Mr.  H.  &.  Franda,  is  in  Sir  Philip's  fieigned  hand. 
The  sabjeet  of  the  reraes  is  different,  bat  the  measnre  is  similar  to  thai  of  the 
▼erses  referred  to,  yoL  i.  p.  152. 

*  Barker's  Letters  on  Jnninsy  p.  112. 
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eomit  for  concealment  being  so  well  preseired,  and  it  agrees, 
too,  with  the  declaration  of  Junius,  that  he  was  the  "  sole 
depositary  of  his  own  secret.**  For  answering  these  differ- 
ent conditions  Sir  P.  Francis,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  War 
Office,  was  aptly  situated,  not  only  for  effectually  masking  the 
authorship,  but  for  personally  executing  many  of  the  active 
duties  with  which  it  would  be  unavoidably  connected.  A 
clerk  only,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  generally  known,  and  this 
enabled  him,  without  fear  of  discovery,  to  attend  parliamen- 
tary debates,  collect  intelligence,  deliver  and  call  for  letters, 
and  transact  other  business  with  anybody,  except  Mr.  Woodfall. 
Hence  Junius  instructs  the  printer,  if  he  has  anything  for 
him,  to  leave  it  at  the  New  Exchange  Coffee-house  in  the 
Strand,  or  at  any  other  coffee-house  west  of  Temple  Bar, 
'•where  it  is  absolutely  impossible  I  should  be  known."* 
Francis  might  safely  do  this ;  he  might  call  for  any  packet, 
and  not  be  known  by  the  waiters ;  but  could  Lord  George 
Sackville.  Colonel  Barre.  or  other  public  character  of  emi- 
nence that  has  been  fixed  upon  as  Junius  have  done  it?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  any  more  than  L.ord  John  Russell  or  Sir  Robert 
Peel  could  appear  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  or  any  other 
public  tavern  without  detection. 

Akin  to  the  conjecture  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  only  the 
amanuensis  is  the  query,  was  Sir  Philip  the  only  person  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  Letters  ?  At  all  events  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  pnucipaU  since  the  others  were 
governed  entirely  by  his  movements— began,  proceeded,  and 
tinished  with  him.  No  doubt  like  other  political  writers,  ho 
sought  aid  from  books,  newspapers,  and  individual  commu- 
nications. What  his  sources  of  intelligence  were,  I  shall  soon 
explain :  they  were  peculiar  and  abundant,  and  quite  ade- 
quate to  the  production  of  the  Letters.  But,  to  meet  the 
question  from  internal  evidence  only,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  sentiments  and  style  of  Junius  have  been  proved  to 
be  those  of  Francis;  they  pervade  every  letter  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  doubt  can  exist  that  a  portion  of  them,  at 
least,  were  derived  from  him ;  and,  since  there  are  in  none 
of  the  genuine  Letters  any  peculiarities,  either  of  thought  or 
expression,  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  acknowledged  pro- 
ductions of  Sir  Francis,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  alone  was 
engaged  in  their  composition. 

•  PriTftt6  Letter  5,  p.  6. 
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>  A -concluding  and  more  difficult  objection  remains  to  be* 
dealt  wiUi.  *  Were  the  intellectual  powers  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  equal  to  the  composition  of  the  Letters,  and  do  his 
after  writings  warrant  their  ascription  to  him  ?  This  demurrer 
may  be  met  in  two  ways :  first,  by  admitting  the  inferiority  of 
the  known  vnritings  of  Francis*  to  those  of  Junius,  but  tracing 
it  to  decline  of  mental  energy  or  to  special  circumstances  in 
his  personal  history ;  or,  secondly,  such  alleged  inferiority  may 
be  denied,  and  proofs  adduced  that  no  greater  discrepancy  ex- 
ists between  Francis  and  Junius  than  may  be  explained  by  the 
difference  of  age,  difference  of  party  or  personal  connection, 
difference  in  the  subject  and  aim  of  the  writings ;  or  the  fact 
that  one  was  anonymous  and  irresponsible,  and  the  other 
avowed  or  known.  I  shall  deal  with  these  objections  under 
their  several  aspects,  as  well  from  their  general  interest  as 
from  knowing  that  with  competent  judges  unsatisfied  doubts 
resulting  from  these  alone,  give  rise  to  hesitation  as  to  the 
claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

Admitting,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  inferiority  of  the 
later  writings  of  Sir  P.  Francis  to  those  of  Junius,  I  reply  that 
Francis  was  unquestionably  a  person  of  precocious  gifts.  His 
personal  history  attests  this.  He  was  the  choice  scholar  of 
St  PauFs,  and  carried  off  the  gold  medal  there ;  Lord  Hol- 
land gave  him  "  a  little  place  '  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  Lord 
Chatham,  succeeding  his  political  opponent,  continued  to 
patronize  him  by  making  him  his  Latin  secretary  in  the 
same  department.  He  received  other  distinctions  at  an  early 
age,  tdl  significant  of  high  qualifications.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, after  these  manifestations,  that  his  intellectual  ardour  or 
powers  may  have  abated,  or  have  been  diverted  by  other  pas- 
sions, or  new  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  in  this  suppo- 
sition at  all  inconsistent  with  what  is  familiarly  known  of 
many  eminent  men.  Some  minds  are  weak  and  dull  in  in- 
fancy, but  strengthen  and  brighten  unexpectedly  in  later  life; 
while  others  follow  an  exactly  inverse  ratio.  Philip  Duke  of 
Wharton  evinced  extraordinary  political  talents  almost  in  boy- 
hood, and  died  exhausted  before  reaching  middle  life.  Chat* 
terton,  Eirke  White,  Pascal,  Hugo  Grotius,  and  Mozart,  were 
singular  examples  of  precocious  geni^.  AH  the  great  disco- 
veries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were  made  prior  to  his  twenty*- 
fourth  year ;  in  after  life  he  seems  to  have  lost  both  the  energy 
and  ambition  that  had  previously  animated  him  in  the  pursuit 
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of  science.  Further  examples  seem  unnecessaij,  or  they  might 
be  multiplied  from  a  variety  of  sources,  especially  from  Baillet*8 
"Enfana  Celebres,"*  and  the  work  of  a  learned  German,  who 
has  accumulated  a  whole  volume  on  the  subject  of  precocious  de- 
velopments-f.  The  mind  is  subject  to  vicissitudes,  like  the  body. 
Men  become  feeble  and  decrepid  at  eveiy  age.  Pitt  died,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  exhaustion 
of  body,  and  perhaps  of  mind,  at  forty-seven,  a  period  when 
others  are  reaching  their  prime.  It  follows  that  if  intellectual 
inferiority  were  proveable  in  Sir  P.  Francis,  such  decadence 
was  compatible  with  the  previous  exercise  of  greater  powers — 
with  the  authorship  of  Junius.  The  difference  of  style,  how- 
ever«  which  is  mostly  dwelt  upon  is  of  little  weight ;  but  even 
in  this  respect,  none  come  nearer  to  the  original  than  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  But  the  style  of  Junius  was  feigned,  like  his 
handwriting,  his  name,  his  character,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  him.  It  was  an  artificial  style,  well  suited  to  his 
purpose  of  inflicting  deadly  wounds,  but  it  was  not  a  style 
which  either  Junius  or  any  other  is  likely  to  have  used  in 
ordinary.  It  would  have  savoured  of  as  much  affectation  as 
to  write  in  heroic  verse  in  domestic  intercourse. 

I  leave,  however,  minor  points  to  come  to  the  great  event 
in  the  life  of  Sir  P.  Francis ;  that  which  is  most  likely  to 
have  effected  any  perceptible  change  in  his  writings,  and 
lessened  the  fire  and  richness  of  powers  evinced  in  the  letters 
of  Junius. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  P.  Francis  from  a  clerkship  in  the 
War  Office,  with  a  stipend  of  400/.,  to  a  seat  at  the  council-board 
of  Calcutta,  with  10,000/.  per  annum,  probably  appeared  at 
the  time  an  auspicious  occurrence  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  this 
proved  to  be  the  most  adverse  event  of  his  life,  and  more 
than  anything  contributed  to  frustrate  those  ambitious  aspira- 
tions which  Junius  evidently  had  indulged,  when  he  told  Wood- 
fiall  he  should  **know  him  by  his  works.'*  No  two  individuals 
could  have  met  more  likely  to  destroy  each  other  than  Francis 
and  Warren  Hastings ;  and  this— paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — 
not  from  the  antagonism  of  their  characters,  but  their  homo- 
geneity. Both  had  risen  from  humbler  rank — Hastings  first } 
both  possessed  great  natural  and  .acquired  gifts ;  both  were 

*  Enfimt  Cdibret  pir  leon  ttudet  on  pu  leiin  Merits.    Parit,  1688.- 
'  f  Elefekeri  BibUotbeat  Bruditorum  precocimn,  tire  ad  fcripta  hajni  aign- 
aienti  Spicilegiom  et  AcceMiones.    Samb,  1717. 
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of  ardent  and  impulsive  temperament;  both  were  ambitious, 
brave,  energetic,  and  indefatigable;  both  were  warm  in  friend-, 
ship,  but  unscrupulous  and  implacable  in  their  animosities; 
lastly,  both  were  capable  of,  and  doubtless  preferred,  honourable 
warfare,  but,  upon  occasion,  could  play  a  subtle,  intriguing,  over- 
reaching game.  Separately,  either  was  no  doubt  competent  to 
achieve  a  name;  but  conjointly,  fatal  collisions  were  inevitable. 
Like  gladiators  in  mortal  conflict,  both  fell  to  the  earth, 
mutilated  and  dead— dead  to  that  which  makes  life  precious — 
honour,  riches,  and  unsullied  renown — the  melancholy  victims 
of  jealous  rancour  and  uncompromising  hatred.  Which  was 
the  most  in  error,  I  leave  history  to  determine.  Ostensibly, 
they  were  mainly  divided  on  the  two  great  lines  of  Indiaii 
policy:  the  one,  expediency,  which  Hastings  patronized,  as 
most  conducive  to  individual  and  territorial  aggrandisement ; 
the  other,  the  immutable  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
which  Francis  advocated  as  the  true  principles  of  government. 
One  may  have  been  more  available — more  immediately  gain- 
ful to  British  power  and  its  agency ;  the  other  more  honour- 
able and  enduring,  but  possibly  impracticable  in  dealing  with 
the  native  princes.  So  much  were  the  two  men  identical  in 
organism  and  aims,  that  it  is  not  improbable,  had  it  been 
possible  for  them  to  exchange  places,  that  each  in  his  altered 
position  would  have  trod  in  the  other's  steps. 

This  could  not  be.  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  Francis 
was  worsted.  He  returned  to  England  prematurely,  danger- 
ously wounded  in  a  duel  which  his  rival  had  provoked,  pro- 
bably as  the  shortest  course  to  get  rid  of  him,  and,  doubtless, 
burning  with  unquenchable  resentment  against  the  antagonist 
who  had  overpowered  him.  Mr.  Hastings  states*,  that  he  did 
not  "  seek"  a  personal  rencontre  with  Mr.  Francis,  but  "  ex- 
pected it,"  as  the  consequence  of  the  offensive  minute  f  he  had 
sent  to  him.  Hastings  was  a  good  shot,  and,  according  to  Lady 
Francis,  had  he  not  been  short  in  stature,  and  his  opponent  a 
"  tall  gentleman,**  the  affair  might  have  had  a  more  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

The  effect  of  it,  and  the  sudden  destruction  of  cherished 
hopes  and' prospects,  must,  on  a  mind  ana  spirit  like  that  of 
Sir  P.  Francis,  have  been  terrible.  •  In  the  prime  of  life  he  ^ 
became' involved  in  a  quarrel  which  endured  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  produced  nought  but  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
*  Oleig's  Life.  t  Appendix,  p.  420. 
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tion.  Generally,  at  the  time,  he  was  thought  to  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  and  when  he  arrived  in  England  no  one  would 
notice  him,  except  the  King  and  Mr.  Burke.  It  is  possible 
that  the  big  secret  which  he  had  carried  in  his  bosom  had 
something  to  do  with  his  errors  and  failures.  The  fame  of 
Junius — ^for  such  in  the  sequel,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the 
reader's  conclusion— could  not  have  beeu  entirely  inactive  on 
a  nature  like  his ;  it  could  not  but  have  inspired  him  with  a 
confidence,  not  to  say  haughtiness,  of  demeanour  as  offensive 
as  incomprehensible  to  those  not  in  the  mystery  of  his  im- 
portance. There  is  a  moral  in  this  unravelment,  in  the  retri- 
butive influence  resulting  from  the  Junian  secrecy  apparently 
so  successful,  that  may  have  operated  unfavourably  on  the 
subsequent  character  and  career  of  Francis. 

However  this  may  be  judged,  one  conclusion  is  certain, 
that  Sir  Philip  cannot  but  have  returned  from  India  an 
altered  man.  Indomitable  as  he  was  in  spirit,  it  is  unlikely 
his  energies  would  not  abate  under  the  severe  repulse  he  had 
experienced.  But  it  was  indispensable  he  should  persevere ; 
his  honour,  future  fame,  and  reputation  in  England,  all  de- 
pended on  proving  his  Indian  quarrel  just.  Upon  this  issue 
all  his  powers  hereafter  had  to  be  concentrated.  He  had  to 
convince  the  British  public  that  Warren  Hastings  was  an  un- 
principled treaty- breaker,  a  reckless  spoliator,  a  crafty,  corrupt, 
avaricious,  and  tyrannical  governor-general.  For  this  end 
very  different  accomplishments  and  exercises  were  needful 
from  those  he  had  previously  cultivated  in  the  columns  of 
the  Public  Advertiser.  He  had  the  House  of  Commons  to 
address,  upon  which  Burke's  learned  and  fervid  eloquence  had 
been  unavailing;  he  had  the  Indian  Board  to  memorialize; 
pamphlets  to  write  for  popular  conviction;  conversations  to 
maintain,  and  explanatory  letters  to  write,  to  ^in  patrons, 
and  satisfy  private  friends :  all  which  was  assuredly  enough  to 
weaiy  and  dull  the  brightest  and  most  untiring  genius.  In 
this  new  field  all  beside  plain  facts,  cogent  reasoning,  and 
clear  narrative,  was  out  of  place.  Those  excellences  which  in 
a  different  character  had  challenged  admiration — the  studied 
and  lucid  diction,  the  harmony  of  balahced  periods,  the  ela- 
borate sarcasm,  dazzling  metaphor,  sparkling  wit,  epigram^ 
matic  turns  of  style,  and  other  classic  elegancies,  as  well  as 
the  fierce  invective  and  cruel  inuendo,  which  had  at  once 
made  the  pages  of  Junius  both  beautiful  and  appalling,  had 
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become  of  secondary  moment.  But  sach  was  fate.^  With 
the  fire  of  a  Chatham  in  his  bosom  to  electrify  the  senate; 
and  with  the  acumen,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  mastery 
of  language  of  a  Hume,  Robertson,  or  Gibbon,  to  adorn  and 
invigorate  history,  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  destined  to  leave, 
as  his  avowed  productions,  only  a  pile  of  well-nigh  forgotten 
speeches,  protests,  pamphlets,  manuscript  notes  on  book  mar- 
gms,  and  fugitive  verses. 

But  in  this  direction  of  his  talents  he  was  first-rate,  if  not 
foremost  Vindication  of  his  conduct  and  principles  required 
that  he  should  become  plainly  didactive,  or  a  dull  matter-of-fact 
narrator,  in  lieu  of  a  bnlliant  declaimer ;  hut  he  was  supreme, 
whether  as  Junius  or  a  pamphleteer.  This  Mr.  Burke  admitted. . 
In  oratory  he  laboured  under  a  defect  of  utterance,  caused  by 
an  over-sensibility  of  temperament,  alike  incompatible  with 
public  speaking  and  dramatic  action.  He  has,  however,  left 
admirable  speeches,  as  well  as  written  compositions  of  un- 
doubted excellence. 

But  this  being  a  question  of  taste,  as  well  as  judgment, 
unanimity  cannot  be  expected,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  elucidate  at  great  length.  One  or  two  specimens  I  will, 
submit,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  and  which,  both  from 
sentiment  and  style,  import  no  inferiority  inconsistent  wich- 
the  conclusion  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  wsa  Junius. 

The  first  example  I  shall  give,  and  it  is  one  which  has  been 
much  admired,  is  Sir  Philip's  reply  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  a  coarse  reflection  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow: — 

"  It  was  veil  known  that  a  gross  and  public  insalt  had  been  ofierad  to  the 
memory  of  General  ClaTering  and  Colonel  Monson  by  a  person  of  high  rank 
in  this  ooantry.  He  was  happy  when  he  heard  that  his  name  was  induded 
in  it  with  theirs.  So  highly  did  he  respect  the  character  of  those  men,  that 
he  deemed  it  an  honour  to  share  in  the  injustice  it  bad  suffered.  It  was  in 
compliance  with  the  forms  of  the  Honse,  and  not  to  shelter  himself  or  out  of 
tenderness  to  the  party,  that  he  forbore  to  name  him.  He  meant  to  describe 
htm  so  exactly  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  declared  in  his  place,  in 
a  great  assembly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  grave  deliberation,  '  that  it  wonld 
have  been  happy  for  this  country  if  Gkner^  ClaTerinjif,  Colonel  Monaon,  and 
Mr.  Francis  had  been  drowned  in  their  passage  to  India.'  If  this  poor  and 
•piteful  invective  had  been  uttered  by  a  man  of  no  consequence  or  repute —  : 
by  any  light,  trifling,  inconsiderate  person^by  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  - 
for  exam^,  or  any  of  the  other  silken  barons  of  modem  days,  he  shouldliare 
heard  it  with  indifference.  But  when  it  was  seriously  urged,  and  delibe- ' 
rately  insisted  on,  by  a  grave  lord  of  Fariiament — ^by  a  judge— by  a  man  of 
ability  and  eminence  in  his  profession,  whnse  personal  disposition  was  serious, 
who  carried  gravity  to  sternness  and  sternness  to  ferocity,  it  could  not  be 
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leeeiTed  with  indiffiereiice,or  answered  witbovt  Rfentnent  Such  s  man 
would  be  tbonght  to  hsTo  inqaind  before  bo  pnmoiinoed.  From  bis  mouth 
a  reproach  was  a  sentence,  an  inrectire  was  a  judgment  The  accidents  of 
life,  and  not  anj  original  distinction  that  he  knew  of,  had  placed  him  too 
high,  lad  himself  at  too  great  a  distance  from  him,  to  admit  of  any  other  an- 
swer than  a  public  defiance,  for  General  ClaTering,  for  Colonel  Monson;  and 
for  himaeli  This  was  not  a  party  question,  nor  should  it  be  left  to  so  feeble 
an  adTocate  as  he  was  to  support  it.  The  friends  and  fellow-soldiecs  of 
Oencral  ClaTering  and  Colonel  Monson  would  assist  him  in  defendinff  their 
memory.  He  demanded  and  expected  the  support  of  erery  man  of  honour 
in  that  House,  and  in  the  kingdom.  What  character  was  safe,  if  slander 
was'  pennitted  to  attack  the  reputation  of  two  of  the  most  honourable  and 
▼irtaoua  men  that  ever  were  employed,  or  erer  perished,  in  the  senrice  of  their 
country  t  He  knew  that  the  authority  of  this  man  was  not  without  weif^ht ; 
but  he  had  an  infinitely  higher  authority  to  oppose  to  it.  He  had  the  happi- 
ness of  hearing  the  merits  of  General  Clarering  and  Colonel  Monson  acknow- 
ledged and  applauded,  in  terms  to  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  more 
than  ta  allude :  they  were  rapid  and  expressiTe.  He  must  not  Tenture  to 
repeat,  lest  he  should  do  them  injustice,  or  riokte  the  forms  of  respect,  where 
essentially  he  owed  and  felt  the  most  But  he  was  sniHciently  understood. 
The  generous  sensations  that  animate  the  royal  mind  were  easily  distin- 
guished from  those  which  rankled  in  (he  heart  of  that  person  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience.'* 

According  to  the  description  of  persons  present  this  phi- 
lippic was  powerfully  delivered,  bordering  on  the  terrible  in 
countenance,  gesture,  and  vehemence.  The  next  is  a  shorter 
extract  from  a  speech  in  1796 :  it  is  close,  neat,  and  conclu- 
sive:— 

"  If  I  could  personify  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  my  interest  as 
well  as  my  duty  to  approach  so  great  a  person  with  the  utmost  respect  But 
respect  does  not  exclude  firmness,  and  should  not  restrain  me  from  saying, 
thai  it  is  the  funetion  of  your  greatness,  as  well  as  of  your  office,  to  listen  to 
trath^  especially  when  it  arraigns  a  proceeding  of  your  own.  I  am  not  here 
to  admire  your  consistency,  or  to  applaud  the  conduct  which  I  am  endea- 
Touring  to  correct  These  topics  do  not  furnish  any  subject  for  applause. 
You  have  nothing  like  praise  to  expect  from  me ;  unless  you  feel,  as  I  do, 
that  a  compliment  of  the  highest  order  is  included  in  the  confidence  which 
appeals  to  your  justice  against  your  inclination." 

^  The  next  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  P. 
Francis  to  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 
*'  Reflections,"  and  dated  February  19,  1790.  The  discipline 
administered  is  severe,  but  not  perhaps  unwarranted  bj  the 
occasion — the  well-known  extravagance  of  the  orator  on.  the 
Queen  of  Frsthce,  and  his  lament  over  the  fisdl  of  Chivalry.  . 

. "  In  a  ease  so  interesting  as  the  errors  of  a  great  nation,  and  the  calamities 
of  great  indiriduals,  and  feeling  them  so  deeply  as  you  profess  to  do,  all 
r  of  insinuation  is  improper,  all  gibe  and  nickname  prohibited.    In  my 
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Opinion  all  that  you  say  of  the  queen  is  pure  foppery.  If  the  be  a  perfeet 
female  character,  you  ought  to  take  your  ground  upon  her  virtuet.  If  she  be 
the  reTene,  it  is  ridiculous  in  any  but  a  lover  to  pUice  her  personal  chaims  in 
opposition  to  her  crimes.  £ither  way,  I  know  the  argument  must  proceed 
upon  a  supposition;  for  neither  have  ynu  said  anythinfr  to  estab^  her 
moral  merits,  nor  hare  her  accusers  formally  tried  and  convicted  her  of  guilt. 
On  this  subject,  however,  you  cnnnot  but  know  that  the  opinion  of  the  world 
is  not  lately,  but  has  been  nuny  years,  decided.  But  in  effisct,  when  yea 
assert  her  claim  to  protection  and  respect  on  no  other  topics  than  those  of 
gallantry,  and  beauty,  and  personal  accomplishments,  you  virtually  abandon 
the  proof  and  assertion  of  her  innocence,  which  you  know  is  the  point  sub- 
stantially in  question.  Pray,  Sir,  how  long  have  you  felt  yourself  so  dee- 
perately  dispoied  to  admire  the  ladies  of  Germany  1  I  despise  and  abhor, 
as  much  as  you  can  do,  all  personal  injiult  and  outrage,  even  to  guilt  itself,  if 
I  see  it,  where  it  ought  to  be,  dejected  and  helpless ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  that  I,  or  any  reasonable  man,  shall  regret  the  sufferings  of  a  Messft> 
Una  as  I  should  those  of  a  Mrs.  Crewe,  or  a  iMrs.  Burke ;  I  mean  all  that  is 
beautiful  or  virtuous  among  women.  Is  it  nothing  but  ouuide  I  Have  they 
no  moral  minds  1  Or  are  yon  such  a  determined  champion  of  beauty  as  to 
draw  your  sword  in  defence  of  any  jade  upon  earth,  provided  she  be  hand- 
some I  Look  back.  I  beseech  you,  and  deliberate  a  little,  before  you  deter- 
mine that  this  is  an  office  that  perfectly  bea>mes  you.  If  I  stop  'hen*,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  a  multitude  of  objectii^ns.  The  mischief  you  are  going  to 
do  yourself,  is,  to  my  apprehension,  palpable.  It  is  risible.  It  will  be 
audible.  I  snuff  it  in  the  wind.  - 1  taste  it  already.  I  feel  it  in  every 
sense;  and  so  will  you  hereafter  when.  I  vow  to  God  (a  most  elegant 
phrase),  it  will  be  no  sort  of  consolation  for  me  to  reflect  that  I  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  prevent  it." 

Sir  Philip  followed  up  his  corrective  admonition  by  stric- 
tures on  the  carelessness  of  his  friend  s  diction,  in  the  highest 
style  of  Junius :  — 

"  Once  for  all,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  teach  yon  to  vrrite  English.  To 
me,  who  am  to  read  everything  you  vrrite,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort,  and 
to  you  no  sort  of  disparagement.  Why  will  you  not  allow  yourself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  polish  is  material  to  preservation  1" 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  following 
description  of  the  oratory  of  Sir  Philip,  as  given  by  Mr.  Burke 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Francis.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  opening  the  charges  of  corrupt  administration  against  Warren 
Hastings,  in  which  Sir  P.  Francis  tried  to  lessen  the  natoial 
impression  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  personal  ani- 
mosity:—  * 

'*  Mt  dsar  Madah,  "  Gerard  Street,  April  20, 1787. 

"  I  cannot,  with  an  honest  appetite  or  clear  conscience,  sit  down  to  my  break- 
£tst,  unless  I  first  give  you  an  account  which  will  make  your  fiunily  bre»k- 
fiut  as  pleasant  to  you  as  I  wish  all  your  family  meetings  to  be.  Then  I  have 
the  satisfisction  of  telling  yon,  that  not  in  ray  judinnent  only,  but  in  thai  of 
all  who  heard  him,  no  man  ever  acquitted  himself,  on  a  day  of  great  expeo- 
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UtSan,  to  the  Ion  of  th«  donand  upon  him  lo  wdl  u  Mr.  Fmiieii  did  ycster- 
dflj.  Ho  WM  tUar,  prm$t,  foreibU,  and  tiognmU  «»  a  kigk  dsgrtt^  No 
intricate  brief  wu  ever  better  annTelled;  and  no  iniquity  erer  pbeed  m 
effiBctnally  to  produce  its  natural  horror  and  disgust  It  is  reiy  little  to  the 
credit  of  those  who  are  Mr.  Francis's  enemies,  but  it  is  infinitely  to  his,  that 
they  forced  him  to  give  a  history  of  his  whole  public  life.  He  did  it  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  and  with  an  address  which  the  display  of  such  a  life 
ought  very  little  to  want,  but  which  the  prejudices  of  those  whose  lives  are 
of  a  Tery  di£ferent  character  made  necessary.  He  did  justice  to  the  feelings 
of  others  too ;  and  I  assure  you.  Madam,  that  the  modaty  of  his  defence  was 
not  the  smallest  part  of  iu  merit.  All  who  heard  him  were  delighted,  except 
those  whoee  mortification  ought  to  give  pleasore  to  every  sood  mind.  He  waa 
two  hous  and  a  half  or  rather  more  upon  his  legs ;  and  he  never  lost  atten- 
tion for  a  menent.'*  * 

Portions  of  the  above  accurately  depict  the  style  of  Junius ; 
bat  I  think  enough  has  been  adduced  to  dispose  of  the  question 
of  literary  or  intellectual  inferiority,  and  shall  now  enter  upon 
fresh  proofs  to  connect  the  history  of  Sir  Philip  with  Junius. 
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Bb8ID£  the  extraordinary  talent  evinced  in  the  composition 
of  the  LetXATB^  one  of  their  most  remariiable  features  was  the 
authentic  and  prompt  intelligence  manifestly  at  the  command 
of  the  writer.  Invisible  himself.  Junius  seemed  the  central 
eye,  to  which  converged  the  rays  of  light  emitted  from  every- 
thing that  moved  in  the  political  arena.  It  was  this  univer- 
sality of  information  that  especially  tended  to  preserve  invio- 
late his  secrecy,  and  to  mislead  inquirers  into  his  identity. 
How  could  it  be  imagined  that  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office 
could  equal  a  cabinet  minister,  and  even  Royalty  itself,  in  the 
promptitude  and  accuracy  of  his  official  communications  ?  that 
the  monarch,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  receives  from 
his  secretaries,  chancellors,  and  spiritual  vicegerents  reports 
of  all  transactions  in  Church  and  State,  should  be  outdone  by 
so  humble  a  retainer  ?  that  even  the  confidential  whisperings 
of  the  King's  closet,  and  the  gossip  sacred  to  the  privacy  of  a 
ministerial  dinner,  could  not  escape  this  indefatigable  scru- 
tator? The  uniEvelment  of  this  mystery  in  the  Junius  story 
forms  the  purpose  of  the  present  section. 

For  the  production  of  any  important  event,  history  shows 
that  the  conjunction  of  two  elements  is  indispensable — a  quali- 

*  Ci^nrtapondence  <^  the  Rigki  Hon^  Edmund  Durte,  toI.  iii.  p.  56.  Edited 
by  Karl  Pitswilliam  and  Genecal  fiourite.  Lond.  1844. 
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f'fied  instrument  and  co-operating  drcamstancea.  'The  genius 
'  of  Napoleon,  fostered  bj  the  times  in  which  he  tived,  consti- 
:  tuted  the  phenomenon  of  his  existence.  Junias,  in  a'  less 
,  dazzling  field  of  action,  forms  another  signal  example  of  the 
junction  of  means  with  ends ;  and  in  Sir  Philip  Francis  we 
see  exactly  the  man  who,  from  his  peculiar  position,  ohaneter, 
and  acquirements,  was  competent  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  problem.  Apparently  open,  communicative,  and  jocular, 
he  was  really  a  reserved  being;  self-dependent,  communing 
much  with  himself,  and  subject  to  passions  that  might  uige 
him  to  extreme  courses,  more  or  less  elevated,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  impulse.  The  Zanga  of  Young,  or  the  Falkland 
of  Godwin,  offers  the  nearest  dramatic  presentment  of  his  pecu- 
liar organization.  Early  in  Ufe,  from  unusual  ability  and  trust- 
worthiness, he  obtained,  as  already  stated,  the  confidential 
patronage  of  Lord  Holland,  and  subsequently  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham ;  and  these  noblemen,  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
of  their  time,  became  the  chief  sources  of  the  private  informa- 
tion of  Junius,  through  the  intermediate  agency,  privity,  or 
co-operation  of  Earl  Temple,  aiid  perhaps  of  the  Grenvilles, 
Mr.  Calcraft,  and  Dr.  Francis.  These  possessed  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  contribute  all  the  parliamentary,  court,  and  club 
news  that  rendered  the  Letters  remarkable.  The  city  intel- 
ligence partly  passed  through  the  same  hands,  especially  Mr. 
Galcraft*s,  and  was  obtained  first  from  Alderman  Beckford,  and 
after  his  death  from  Alderman  Sawbridge.  Wilkes  also  fur- 
nished fuel  to  the  Junian  furnace,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  Junius,  who  received  the  civic  con- 
tributions of  the  agitator  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Woodfall. 
Such  is  the  list  of  the  dramatis  pertontB, — a  body  of  intelli- 
gencers, it  must  be  owned,  amply  sutficient  to  produce  the 
Letters. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  detail  more  fully  the  rela- 
tions and  positions  of  the  individuals  named,  and  refer  to 
the  public  and  private  information  upon  which  their  com- 
plicity is  established.  I  shall  first  speak  of  the  Holland  sec- 
tion, which  was  distinct  in  interest  and  politipal  cotmection 
from  the  Chatham  party. 

But  though  Lords  'Holland  and  Chatham  were  the  primary 
sources  of  intelligence,  and  through  intermediate  channels 
contributed  to  the  Junian  reservoir,  it  is  doubtful  to  what 
extent  these  noblemen  were  privy  to  the  Letters,  or  know* 
ingly  contributed   information.       That  Lord  Holland  was 
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.  nnanqnaipted  with  Janias,  is  highly  probable :  his  Lordship 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  of  the  Walpole  school  of  politics,  of 
a  kind,  affiible  disposition,  and  associated  much  with  those  in 
direct  communion  with  Junius;  but  it  is  likelj  he  himself  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  was  unconscious  that  he  was 
aiding  him  by  information.  This  will  appear  from  a  fBLct  I 
shall  soon  mention.  As  to  Lord  Chatham,  he  would  probably 
seek  a  communication  with  Junius  on  discovering  that  he  was 
his  former  Latin  Secretary,  but  not  till  after  the  Letters  had 
become  popular. 

•  The  position  of  Dr.  Francis,  as  the  chaplain  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, living  intimately  with  his  Lordship,  and  as  the  author 
of  political  pamphlets  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  has 
been  already  described.  At  this  period  Lord  Holland  had 
retired  from  the  King  s  service,  but  continued  a  great  favourite 
at  Court.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  confidential  adviser  both  of 
the  King  and  Lord  Bute,  in  the  chief  ministerial  crises  that 
occurred  from  1763  to  1770.  Spealdng  of  one  of  these  junc- 
tures in  1767,  Mr.  Adolphus  says,  "  Ix>rd  Chatham's  health 
was  now  deemed  irrecoverable,  and  the  ministry  were  neither 
benefited  by  his  advice,  nor  supported  by  his  popularity.  They 
wanted  a  distinguished  leader  of  talent,  character,  and  repu- 
tation, who  could  give  efiicacy  to  their  measures,  and  by  force 
of  superior  powers  enchain  those  minor  pretenders  who,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  chief,  disdained  submission  and  embroiled 
the  cabinet.'*  It  was  in  this  disorder  of  his-  administration 
that  Lord  Chatham  wrote  to  the  King,  representing  his  health 
as  so  bad  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  afford  further  as8is^ 
ance  to  his  Majesty,  but  recommending  that  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  continue  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury*.  In  this  extremity  Lord  Bute  applied  to  his 
former  associate.  Lord  Holland,  who,  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  so  materially  assisted  him  in  procuring  a 
parliamentary  approval  of  the  peace  of  1768.  Lord  Hollimd 
sent  his  advice,  July  6f,  and  the  result  was  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  ministry  by  a  union  with  the  Bedford  and 
Bockingham  parties.  But  it  failed.  On  the  21st  Lord  Rock- 
ingham waited  on  the  King,  and  immediately  after  his  Lord- 
ship left  the  King*s  closet  Lord  Holland  was  introduced  |. 
The  final  issue  of  the  consultation  was,  that  the  Duke  of 

*  .Chatfaam  Fapan.   f  AImon*i  Life  of  the  Barl  of  Cbatham,  toL  iL  p.  1167. 
t  Ibid.  ToL  ii.  p.  180,  note. 
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Grafton's  ministiy  yna  reinforced  bj  the  friends  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford;  and  it  vas  this  ducal  union  that  subsequently 
rendered  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bedford  the  bitter  objects 
of  the  attacks  of  Junius,  when  his  patron,  Lord  Chatham,  had 
recovered,  and  was  eager  to  destroy  the  Grafton  ministry. 

Having  given  evidence  of  the  private  and  confidential  inter- 
course maintained  by  Lord  Holland  with  the  Court,  I  shall 
next  show  the  intimacy  subsisting  between  Lord  Holland  and 
his  chaplain.  It  may  be  first  remarked,  that  Dr.  Francis  was 
also  chaplain  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  favourite 
chaplain  of  the  celebrated  Eai*l  of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  play  of  Con$tantine,  Besides  his  learned  and 
dramatic  accomplishments,  he  was  a  man  of  varied  social  inter- 
course, living  in  confidential  communication  with  the  highest 
personages.  George  III.  used  to  honour  him  with  audiences, 
probably  from  the  fame  of  his  classical  translations.  Gibbon 
the  historian,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  bears  testimony  to  the 
Doctor's  attachment  to  the  diversined  society  of  London.  He 
frequently  met  Garrirk  at  the  houses  of  Lord  Holland,  Foots, 
and  other  mutual  friends.  Garrick  brought  out  at  Dniry  Lane 
Dr.  Francis's  tragedy  of  Eugenia,  and  in  the  part  of  '*  Mer- 
cour  "  exerted  himself  greatly  to  promote  its  success.  He  was 
also  on  familiar  terms  with  Mr.  John  Calcraft,  the  army  agent, 
and  who  will  in  the  sequel  of  this  exposition  be  found  to  have 
acted  a  principal  part  Speaking  of  Lord  Holland,  Mr.  Heron 
says: — 

"Durinf^  the  bariett  period  of  bit  political  life  Mr.  John  CSalcnft  wm  hie 
confidential  clerk  and  humble  friend.  He  lived  mudi  in  the  houae  of  Galcnft, 
in  Parliament  Street,  whUe  Mn.  G>.  A.  Bellamy  presided  at  that  gentleman's 
table.  She  introduced  to  him  Dr.  Philip  Frandi,  the  tranilator  of  Horace, 
who  became  hia  chaplain,  was  otherwise  promoted  under  his  patronage,  was 
made  the  ^miliar  companion  of  his  conriTial  hours  at  the  house  of  Qdcrafk, 
and  was  probably  excited  by  him  to  undertake  his  translation  of  Demosthenes. 
Galcraft  was  enriched  under  Mr.  Fox's  protection  till  he  aspired  to  an  equality 
with  his  master.  When  he  could  not  rise  to  the  height  of  his  ambition  on 
the  same  side  in  politics  with  Fox,  he  deserted  to  Lord  Chatham  and  the 
Grenrilles,  was  received  into  their  confidence,  and  became  an  outrageoua 
patriot"— X«tt«rt  o/Juniut,  toL  iL  p.  251. 

'  With  Dr.  Francis  moving  in  the  circle  I  have  described,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  younger  Francis,  as  Junius,  would  command 
a  ready  channel  from  which  to  draw  court  and  political  news, 
and  whence,  most  probably,  were  derived  those  anecdotes  of 
tiie  private  life  of  the  King,  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
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6f  the  brutal  behaviour  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  his  Sove- 
reign, of  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  Garrick  to  Richmond, 
.  and  of  those  changes  in  the  superior  ofiBces  of  the  government 
-  irhich  he  so  promptly  communicated.  It  also  explains  why 
Junius  spared  the  Holland  family,  he  himself  having  received 
favours  from  it,  and  his  father  continuing  intimately  identified 
with  it,  and  the  origin  of  the  wish  he  expressed  to  Woodfall, 
that  Lord  Holland  "  may  acquit  himself  with  honour,"  in  reply 
to  the  charge  of  malversation. 

But  though  Junius  respected  and  spared  the  family  of  Lord 
Holland,  I  shall  in  this  place  adduce  a  piece  of  information, 
showing  such  relations  of  Junius  towards  it  as  will,  I  appre- 
hend, be  unexpected  by  the  public.  J  have  already  stated, 
that  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  Junius  Identified,  in  the  first  instance, 
fixed  upon  Dr.  Francis  as  the  author  of  the  Letters.  But  it 
appears,  and  I  state  this  on  the  best  authority,  that  Dr.  Francis 
was  entirely  unconnected  with  the  writings  of  Junius :  and  he 
was  as  much  in  the  dark  respecting  the  author  as  any  reader  of 
the  Public  Advertiser.  This  information  has  been  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  grandson  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  upon 
the  authority  of  a  letter  of  Dr.  Francis,  in  his  possession.  Mr. 
Francis  is  in  possession  of  his  grandfather  s  curious  collection 
of  MSS  :  and  further  informs  me  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Francis 
differed  from  those  of  his  son  on  many  questions  discussed  by 
Junius ;  and  he  conceives  that  **  Sir  Philip  purposely  concealed 
the  secret  from  his  lather,  so  long  as  it  continued  his  exclusive 
property."  From  this  important  explanation,  I  infer  the  proba- 
bility that  both  Lord  Holland  and  Dr.  Francis  were  uncon- 
scious contributors  to  the  Junius  bulletins;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  certain  disclosures  in  them  may  have  led  to  such 
discoveries  and  explanations  between  the  elder  and  younger 
Francis  as  stopped  further  supplies,  and  **  the  habits  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  which  had  prevailed  between  father  and  son, 
were  finally  broken  ofiF."* 

I  turn  next  to  the  Chatham  branch  of  the  connection  as  a 
source  of  intelligence.  Differing  probably  from  his  father  in 
this  respect,  Junius  throughout  his  career  was  the  ardent  and 
consistent  admirer  of  the  Earl  of  Ohatliam.  From  the  Chat- 
ham Correspondence,  lately  published  under  the  editorship^of 
the*  grandsons  of  Lord  Chatham,  it  appeairs  that  Junius  pri- 
vately addressed  letters  to  his  Lordship.  In  the  first  of  these 
•  PriTate  Letten  of  H.  E.  FrancU,  Esq.,  dated  April  26,  and  May  20,  1860. 
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letters,  TrhicH  is  dated  Januaiy  2,  1768,  h^  says,  "  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  knomng  something^  and  you  may  depend  on  my 
veracity."  As  Francis,  Junius  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of 
"  knowing  something  ;'*  he  then  comments  on  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Chatham's  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  and  the  treachery 
of  some  of  them,  concluding  with : — "  the  man  who  presumes 
to  give  your  Lordship  these  hints  admires  your  character 
without  servility,  and  is  convinced  that  if  this  country  can  he 
Mived,  it  must  be  saved  by  Lord  Chatham's  spirit,  by  Lord 
Chatham's  abilities."*  The  letter  is  marked  '*  private  and 
secret;  to  be  opened  by  Lord  Chatham  only."  The  second 
letter  was  more  remarkable,  inclosing  proof-sheets  of  the  letters 
which  Junius  was  about  to  addre^  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield  and  Lord  Camden,  the  facts  of  which  have  been 
already  noticed f.  A  copy  of  Eyre's  commitment  accompanied 
this  letter,  which  Junius  had  obtained  from  Wilkes.  The 
letter  is  dated  January  14, 177*2,  and  is  marked  "  most  secret." 
Junius  concludes  by  saying,  **  Retired  and  unkno\vii,  I  live  in 
the  shade,  and  have  only  a  speculative  ambition.  In  the 
warmth  of  my  imagination.  I  sometimes  conceive  that,  when 
.Junius  exerts  his  utmost  faculties  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
he  approaches  in  theory  to  that  exalted  character  which  Lord 
<  Chatham  alone  tills  up,  and  uniformly  supports  in  action."  t 
Facsimiles  of  both  these  letters  are  given  in  the  Chat/utm 
'.Correspondence :  the  handwriting  more  closely  resembles  the 
tmtural  than  the  feigned  hand  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  with 
the  former  Lord  Chatham  must  have  been  familiar,  Francis 
having  been  his  secretary. 

The  exact  time  when  Junius  became  known  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham I  have  no  means  of  stating,  but  that  he  did  know  him 
I  have  the  authority  of  Lady  Francis  §  for  afiirmiug,  and  that 
his  Lordship  aided  him  with  information.  The  object  of 
lx)th,  as  stated,  was  to  break  up  the  Grafton  Ministry,  and 
(Chatham  thought  the  writings  of  Junius  would  effect  this. 
The  event  occurred,  but  not  so  soon  as  was  expected,  and 
when  it  did  happen,  the  elevation  of  Lord  North  to  the  Pre- 
miership came  on  everybody  by  surprise. 

The  communications  of  Lord  Chatham  with  Junius,  it  is 
j)robable,\rere  chiefly  carried  on  by  Mr.  John  Calcraft,  tlie 
army    agent,    and   Lord   Chatham's   confidential  secretary. 

*  Chftthftm  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  305.        f  Privatft  Letters,  note,  p.  62. 
t  Chatham  Pap.,  vol.  iv.  p.  194.  §  Let  from  Lady  Fnrncii,  Apr.,  1850. 
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Calcraft  was  a  member  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  but, 
according  to  Junius,  gave  silent  votes.  He  was,  however, 
though  not  a  speaker,  an  actor,  extensively  connected  and 
well-informed  in  state  transactions.  In  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  public  affairs,  as  in  the  conduct  of  a  lawsuit*  a 
division  of  labour  is  unavoidable.  It  is  sufficient  occupa- 
tion for  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Clumcellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  Secretary  of  State,  to  exercise  his  {patron- 
age, attend  cabinet  councils,  grant  audiences,  deliver  speeches, 
sign  despatches,  and  prepare  budgets,  of  which  the  chief 
materials  have  been  necessarily  collected  by  assistants,  but 
of  which  ministers  have  the  honour  and  responsibility.  Burke, 
on  the  commencement  of  his  public  life,  filled  a  situation  of 
this  description  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  as  did  Mr. 
W.  Gerard  Hamilton  under  Lord  Townshend,  and  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son,  afterwards  Lord  Liverpool,  under  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  Mr. 
Calcraft  held  a  similar  appointment,  first  under  Lord  Holland, 
and  next  under  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  In  1703.  under  the 
Bute-Holland  administi-ation,  he  was  deputy-commissarv- 
general  of  musters,  from  which  he  was  removed  in  December, 
in  consequence  probably  of  what  had  appeared  in  the  uews- 
jiapers  on  September  1  preceding,  stating  that,  *'  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Temnle  had.  on  the  preceding  day,  paid  a  visit  to 
^Ir  Culcraft,  wiiich  lasted  two  houi-s.**  From  this  period. 
Mr  Ciilcraft's  connection  ^ith  Lord  Clmtham  began,  and 
continued  with  unabated  and  mutual  coniideuce  till  liis  death 
in  177^. 

When  Chatham  was  confined  by  gout  at  Hayes  or  Bath, 
Calcraft  was  his  London  correspondent,  collecting  court  and 
city  news,  reporting  debates  and  motions  in  Parliament, 
and  apprising  him  of  any  royal  audience  at  St.  James's,  or 
other  party  movement  of  his  Lordship  s  political  adversaries. 
His  industry,  fidelity,  and  varied  sources  of  intelligence  are 
amply  attested  in  the  Chatham  Papers ;  the  editora  of  wliich 
had  placed  at  their  disposal,  by  John  Hales  Calcraft  Esq., 
of  Carlton  Gardens,  his  grandfather  s  correspondence  with 
Lord  Chatham.  The  quarrel  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  brother- 
in-law.  Lord  Temple,  in  1766,  on  the  disposal  of  places,  appears 
from  this  work  to  have  been  made  np  two'  years  after  by  the 
intervention  of  their  common  friend,  Mr.  Calcraft  As  a  pre- ' 
lude  to  this  amicable  arrangement,  Mr.  Calcraft  writes  to  Mr 
Pitt: — "July  15,  1760, — I  have  some  reason  to  fear  Lord 
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Templets  reception  at  Richmond  was  not  the  most  flattering, 
of  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  give  jou  this  hint,  as  you  pos- 
sibly may  qualify  it  at  your  meeting.  I  can  confirm  "what  I 
said,  that  there  are  no  engagements,  and  must  do  his  Lordship 
the  justice  to  add,  his  sentiments  towards  you  are  what  I  wished 
to  find  them."*  But  that  which  most  concerns  the  present 
exposition  is  the  interchange  of  intelligence  between  Mr. 
Calcraft  and  the  author  of  Junius.  That  such  communica- 
tions were  carried  on,  and  the  most  friendly  intimacy  sub- 
sisted between  Mr.  Calci-aft  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  I  will 
adduce  indubitable  proofs. 

First,  as  evidenced  by  the  Chatham  Papers.  On  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1770,  Mr.  Calcraft  informed  Lord 
Chatham  of  the  names  of  the  members  in  both  Houses  that 
were  to  move  and  second  the  addresses.  Lord  Chatham 
tielivered  two  speeches  on  this  occasion ;  twenty-two  years 
after,  as  ulrcatiy  stated,  they  were  printed  by  Almon  from  a 
report  furnished  by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  was  present,  and 
ihuy  were  by  him  revised  and  corrected  in  1813,  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary History;  the  remarkable  fact  connected  with  them  is 
that  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  speeches  are  nearly 
iiientical  with  passax^es  in  Junius.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Sir 
P.  Francis  composed  those  speeches  for  Lord  Chatham ;  he 
rnnainly  composed  many  of  his  Lordship's  speeches.  In  Sir 
Philip  Francis's  copy  of  Belsham's  History  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  V.  p.  :208.  sold  at  Evanss,  in  February,  lb38,  there 
appears  the  following  manuscript  note : — 

"  I  wrote  this  speech  for  Lord  Mansfield,  u  well  at  all  those  of  Lord 
Chatham  on  the  Middlesex  election. — P.  F.** — Vid€  Braoi's  Caiaiogne  <^  tkt 
Liltrary  iff  ths  late  Sir  P.  Franeu,  p.  8. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Chatham,  March  2,  1770,  was  inserted 
in  the  Public  Advertiser,  March  5,  and  is  known  to  have  been 
reported  by  Junius  from  the  letter  that  accompanied  it  in 
that  Journal.  Contemporary  with  his  labour  for  the  PvbUc 
Advertiser,  Junius  contributed  political  papers  for  the  London 
Museum,  Almonds  Political  register,  and  other  periodicals. 
His  industry  is  inconceivable,  but  all  his  untiring  efforts  had 
one  great  and  leading  aim — the  glory  of  Chatham,  for  whom 
through  life  he  cherished  a  grateful  and  unswerving  admira- 
tion. 

The  noble  name  of  Granby  gave  lustre  and  strength  to 
*  Chatham  CorreipODdenee,  vol.  ii.  p.  445. 
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the  Grafton  ministry,  which  neyer  recoTered  the  loss  it  snf- 
fered  hy  his  resignation  of  the  command  of  the  army,  occa- 
sioned by  the  writings  of  Junius,  co-operating  with  the  personal 
solicitations  of  Lord  Chatham*s  friends.  Mr.  Calcraft,  January 
20,  1770,  writes  to  Lord  Chatham, — "  I  can  from  authority 
assure  your  Lordship,  that  General  Conway  has  refused  the 
Ordnance,  adding  that  he  will  take  none  of  Lord  Granby*s 
spoils."  On  the  30th,  Calcraft  writes, — **1  can  from  the 
best  authority  assure  your  Lordship  the  Duke  of  Grafton  has 
resigned."  To  the  surprise  of  the  nation  the  Duke  had 
resigned  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  Lord  North,  already 
Chaocellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  appointed  his  successor. 
Mr.  Calcraft  continues. — '*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  resolved 
on  this  step  ever  sioce  Lord  Grauby's  resignation,  and  the  un- 
reasonable demands  of  his  Bedford  friends  have  confirmed  him 
in  that  resolution."  This  unexpected  turn  of  affidrs  made  the 
Chathamites  furious:  in  the  rage  of  disappointment  even 
Lord  Chatham  lost  his  temper,  and  replies  to  Calcraft.  April 
10, — '"  The  state  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  what  passed 
last  week,  is  certainly  very  critical,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
more  immediate  Bute  faction  there^  with  the  Lord  Deputy 
North  at  the  head  of  the  illustrious  band,  glares  more  and 
more  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  more  augments  the  univer- 
sal abhorrence."* 

Mr.  Calcraft  despatched  court  (gossip  to  Hayes,  as  well  as 
weightier  matters.  March  HX,  1770.  he  informs  Chatham. — 
"  The  court  thinks  the  ministers  have  stopped  too  short  in  the 
persecution  of  the  city  magistrates,  and  the  language  of 
Thursday  was,  '  My  ministers  have  no  spirit;  they  don  t  pur- 
sue measures  with  any  spirit.'  There  is  great  confusion 
amongst  them ;  and  if  we  stand  by  the  people  as  we  ought, 
and  take  another  early  opportunity  to  show  it,  it  will  have  the 
best  effect,  for,  notwithstanding  high  words,  there  is  great 
alarm."  On  the  20th  Calcraft  relates  how  their  friends  are 
moving  in  the  city,—-**  I  break  my  letter  open  to  tell  you 
Mr.  Sawbridge  has  just  been  here.  To  my  great  concern  he 
informs  me  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  leading  people  of 
Middlesex  are  so  offended  by  the  half  support  given  to  the 
city  remonstrance  and  total  neglect  of  that  for  Westminster, 
that  they  mean  not  to  remonstrate  to-morrow.  I  have  ioaode-  , 
rated  the  dty  warmth  against  any  part  of  opposition  for  several 
*  Chatkam  Comtpondcnce,  vol  iii  p  448. 
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days  r  bat  fear  it  wll  break  out  at  last.*'*  'On  the  evening 
of  .October  19,  Alderman  Sawbridge  called  on  Calcraft,  and 
reported  to  him  that  the  Recorders  business  had  ended 
satisfactorily.  November  28,  Calcraft  writes  to  Chatham, — 
*' Your  Lordship  gave  me  great  private  satisfaction  in  what 
you  so  generously  said  about  my  friend  Sawbridge."  Alder- 
man Sawbridge  was  M.P.  for  Hythe.  Mr.  Beckford,  the 
fearless  and  patriotic  magistrate,  dying  2lst  June,  1770,  ha 
was  succeeded,  as  already  stated,  by  Mr.  Sawbridge  in  the 
management  of  the  Chatham  party  in  the  city. 

I  shall  next  show  the  co-partnership  of  Junius  in  these  pro* 
ceedings.  Of  the  powerful  aid  he  was  affording  by  his  pen, 
his  Letters  in  the  Public  Advertise  are  sufficient  proof,  aided 
by  the  explanatory  private  noteu  addressed  to  Mr.  WoodfiBin. 
But  the  public  had  no  evidence  of  his  transactions  with  Lord 
Chatham's  political  attorney  till  the  recent  publication  of  the 
Corresjxnidence. 

In  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  Chatham,  dated  April  22, 
1770,  Mr.Calcrait  says, — *•  A  servant  has  just  brought  the  en- 
closed, which  contains  such  very  material  intelligence  that  I 
-end  it  for  your  Lordship's  perusal."  The  inclosure  referred 
to,  the  editors  of  the  Correspondence  state,  *'  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Sir  Philip  Francis."  of  which  they  give  a  iac-simile. 
The  inclosure  gives  Calcraft  the  paniculars  of  the  serious 
riots  in  Boston  in  the  preceding  JMarch,  of  which  intelligence 
had  just  arrived  from  America,  which  tbe  writer  says  he  had 
"from  veiy  good  authority."  It  concludes,  **Pray  let  me 
have  notice  of  the  day  of  Lord  Chatham  s  motion.  Wilkes 
mil  be  tJiere,''\  His  Lordship's  motion  \^s  made  May  4 ; 
it  inculpated  the  King  s  answer  to  the  city  address  and  remon- 
strance ;  and  Lord  Chatham's  speech  on  the  occasion,  say  the 
editors,  •*  beara  internal  evidence  of  being  reported  by  Junius."t 
Perhaps  he  had  previously  composed  it.  and  then  the  reporting 
it  afterwards  would  be  easy  enough,  and  likely  to  be  faithful. 
On  a  previous  occasion  (March  18)  Mr.  Calcraft  writes  to 
Earl  Temple,  **  Just  as  your  Lordship  left  me  a  friend  came 
in,  who  says  he  hears  a  strong  report  that  they  [the  minis- 

*  Vide  Private  Letters  to  Woodfall,  No.  22,  and  nAtet,  p.  801.  To  un- 
derstand passing  occurrences',  and  to  save  repetitions)  it  will  be  often  necevarv 
to  tnm  to  the  Letters  of  Junius,  privnte,  public,  and  miscelliineoos,  of  ti;e 
coiretponding  dates,  and  the  notes  appended  to  them. 

t  Chatham  Papers,  vol.  iu.  p.  US.  $  Ibid.  vol.  iiL  p.  453. 
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ten]  disagree  among  themselves  on  the  difficalties  thej  may 
be  involved  in  and  have  resolved  not  to  proceed  upon  the  re* 
monstrance  to-morrow/  Upon  this  the  editors  of  Chatliam 
ask,  "Was  not  this  •friend'  Sir  Philip  B'rancis?"  Highly 
probable ;  but  Calcraft  vras  too  conversant  >vith  the  world  to 
lessen  the  importance  of  his  intelligence,  by  informing  Lord 
Temple  that  tbe  **  friend  "  who  had  left  him  was  young  Mr 
Francis,  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office. 

A  further,  and  remarkable  contribution  of  the  "friend"  de- 
serves to  be  noted.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Calcraft,  which  he  forwarded  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  is 
endorsed  by  his  Lordship  **  Received  December  0,  and  well 
worth  attention."  On  the  10th  there  was  a  warm  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  tlie  conduct  of  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield  on  the  trial  of  Woodfoll,  of  which  an  account  has 
been  given  «.  Of  the  speech  made  by  Lord  Chatham  on  the 
occasion  two  reports  have  been  preserved,  both  taken  by 
Junius,  and  in  both  the  above-mentioned  extract  is  incorpo- 
rated verbatim.  For  the  extract,  and  the  remark  of  Junius  on 
the  report  being  **  taken  with  exactness,"  see  p.  324.  In  an- 
other communication  of  Mr.  Calcraft  to  Lord  Chatham,  relative 
to  the  speech  of  Lord  North  on  the  probability  of  war  with 
Spain,  the  words  used  bv  him  are  nearly  identical  with  those 
used  by  Junius f,  and  which  it  is  likely  he  had  received  from 
the  same  '*  friend.' 

Did  not  I  fear  exhausting  the  patience  of  the  reader,  I 
could  adduce  other  ramifications  of  intelligence  and  peraonal 
connection  elucidatory  of  the  secret  history  of  this  period,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  authorship  of  Junius.  Lord 
Temple,  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  an  active  politician,  and  by 
some  thought  to  be  Junius,  it  is  probable  enough  knew  the 
writer,  and  obtained  the  knowledge  from  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  The  probability  of  Lord  Temple  s  privity 
will  appear  from  what  I  am  going  to  relate.  In  a  letter  written 
by  Daniel  Wray,  Esq.,  whom  I  have  before  noticed  (anU^  p 
xxiv.),  dated  Nov.  2*2, 1772,  and  addressed  to  Lord  Hardwicke, 
is  the  following : — **  The  divisions  are  great  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  particularly  between  Lords  Temple  and  Camden,  about 
the  author  of  Junius*s  Lettera."  Upon  thes^  lines  the  late  Mr 
Justice  Hardinge^  Solicitor-General  to  Queen  Charlotte,  in  his 
Miscellaneous  Works  remarks, — **  These  few  words  are  of  no 

•  Hiieel.  Letten,  No.  82,  p.  828.        f  MiaoeL  Letters,  No.  81,  p.  819. 
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trivial  import,  ftnd  they  wonderfully  confirm  a  passage  in  a 
conversation  between  L^rd  Camden  and  me.  Ho  told  me  that 
many  things  in  Junius  convinced  him  that  the  materials  were 
prompted  by  Earl  Temple*  and  he  mentioned  in  particular  a 
confidential  statement  which  had  been  made  in  private  between 
Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  and  Lord  Camden,  wbich,  from 
the  nature  of  it,  could  only  have  been  disclosed  by  Lord  Tem- 
ple, through  Junius,  to  the  public."  Whether  the  iuformation 
was  communicated  by  Temple  or  Chatham,  it  shows  that  one 
or  both  were  at  this  period  in  correspondence  with  Junius,  and 
it  is  likely  knew  him  as  well  as  the  Grenvilles,  they  being  all 
by  marriage  one  family  connection. 

At  this  period  Lord  Temple  maintained  a  constant  inter- 
course with  Mr.  John  Almon,  the  celebrated  literary  bookseller 
and  political  writer.  Mr.  Almon  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the 
confidence  of  his  Lordship,  who  introduced  liira  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  Eockingham,  and  other  patrician  leaders 
of  the  liberal  party.  This  ncquaiutancc  made  Mr.  Almou  the 
oracle  of  his  day,  and  his  shop  the  reson  of  the  most  distin- 
guished public  characters.  Lord  Chatham  was  also  among 
Sir.  Almon  s  associates  and  correspondents.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  observed  of  this  great  man,  that  he  honoured  and  sought 
out  worth  and  ability  in  every  grade  of  life,  military  or  civil, 
whether  it  was  a  bookseller,  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  or  a  iour 
ueyman  printer*.  The  connections  of  Sir  Philip  Francis 
with  Almon  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  Calcraft 
was  a  regular  correspondent ;  but  I  must  be  content  with 
an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Ingress,  Jan.  1772  Calcraft 
informs  Mr.  Almon,  **  My  firm  belief  is,  that  Lord  Shelbume 
was  at  the  Queen  s  house.  I  had  it  from  one  of  his  intimates. 
Be  assured  that  I  never  show  a  line  to  anybody  that  comes 
from  you.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  caution  itself,  and 
to  no  quarter  more  than  where  you  allude.  I  send  you  some 
Kentish  brawn,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  good."t 

*  Wben  Lord  Chatham  was  in  the  height  of  hii  power,  Dr.  Franklin 
relates,  in  his  "  Life/*  that  he  often  risited  his  Lordship  at  Hayes.  On  one 
occasion  Lord  Chatham  visited  Franklin  at  his  lodgings  in  Craven  Street. 
**  He  stayed  with  me/'  says  Franklin,  "  n^  two  hours,  his  equipage  waiting 
at  the  door;  and  being  there  whi)e  people  were  coming  from  chureh,  it  was 
taken  much  notice  of  and  talked  of,  as  at  that,  time  was  every  little  circum- 
'  stance  that  men  thought  might  possibly  in  any  way  affect  American  affiurs." 

i*  Found,  with  mmierons  nther  letters  from  public  characters,  among  Mr. 
Almon's  papers,  and  published  in  the  J/smotVs  qf  an  ^mitutU  BvoJk^elUr. 
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Ample  indicadons  have.  I  apprehend,  heen  given  to  establish 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis,  pending  the  Junius  era,  lived  in  the 
centre  of  intelligence.  The  two  great  political  divisions  of  the 
time  were,  the  Court  on  one  side,  on  the  other  the  Whig  nobility, 
often  divided  among  themselves,  but  always  united  against  the 
Bute-Holland  coterie  at  St.  James's.  Although  holding  only 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  War  Office,  without  the  possibility 
of  exercising  any  direct  personal  influence  on  public  affairs,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  how  any  one  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageously situated  than  Francis  was.  and  with  inclination 
and  ability  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  He  was 
placed  at  the  central  point  of  information.  On  the  one 
hand  he  informed  himself  by  intei-course  with  Dr.  Francis 
and  his  friends  of  all  chat  was  most  contidential  at  St.  James's ; 
on  the  other,  by  intercourse  with  jMr.  Calcraft.  a  veteran  place- 
man, wiih  numerous  and  influential  political  raroitications. 
Francis  himself  must  have  been  personally  cognizant  of  the 
chief  military  transactions,  and  of  a  great  deal  that  occurred 
in  the  public  odices,  irom  his  posidon  ut  the  Horse  Guards. 
Impatient  of  obscurity,  possessed  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
great  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  with  vast  sources 
of  intelligence  within  his  reach, — all  these  combined,  most  pro 
bably  suggested  to  him  the  plan  of  his  famous  Letters. 

In  the  preceding  exposition,  it  may  perhaps)  be  thought 
that  the  links  of  connection  between  Oalcrat't  and  Sir  P. 
Francis,  and  as  deduced  therefrom,  the  identity  of  Sir 
Phihp  with  Junius,  have  not  been  sufficiently  proved.  This 
apparent  deflciency  I  will  proceed  to  supply.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  apparently  counter  testimony  drawn  from 
the  disparaging  comments  of  Junius  on  Mr.  Calcraft ;  these, 
in  all  likelihood,  after  the  wonted  fashion  of  the  writer,  were 
meant  only  for  mystiflcation,  or  it  is  possible  that  at  the  period 
Junius  had  not  revealed  himself  to  Calcraft.  That  they 
ultimately  became  known  to  each  other,  and  intimate  friends, 
I  will  establish;  as  well  as  that  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his 
life,  Sir  P.  Francis  took  effective  precautions  to  destroy  the 
evidence  of  all  pre-existing  connection. 

The  reader  has  been  apprized  of  the  disappointment  of  Sir 
P.  Francis  in  not  being  appointed  Deputy  Secretary-at-\^ar*, 
which  he  esteemed  his  due  from  seniority  of  service,  in  pre- 
ference to  JMr.  Chamier,  and  of  Sir  Philips  abrupt  removal 

*  Anttf  p.  zxxiii.,  and  the  Letter  of  Veteran,  Mi«e.  Letters,  No.  llOi 
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from  the  War  Office,  immediate] t  after,  by  Lord  Barrington. 
Pending  these  movements  Mr.  Calcraft  appears  to  have  strenu- 
ously exerted  himself  to  serve  Francis,  and  even  to  compen- 
sate him  for  his  official  deprivation.  In  a  letter  dated  Ingress/ 
January  13,  1772,  addressed  to  Mr.  Almon,  and  inserted  in 
Mr.  Almon*s  Memoirs,  p.  83,  l^Ir.  Calcraft  says, — "  If  you 
put  in  paragraphs,  put  that  Mr.  Francis  is  appointed  Depu^ 
Secretary-at-War,  and  continues  bis  present  employment  also. 
It  will  teaze  the  worthy  secretary  [Lord  Barrington],  as  I  well 
know,  and  oblige  me.  I  will  give  you  my  reasons,  when  you 
will  find  more  folly  in  that  noble  lord  than  even  you  thought 
him  capable  of."  In  another  letter  he  adds,— **I  was  not 
misinformed ;  I  knew  Francis  was  not  deputy,  but  I  vsished 
him  to  be  so  ;  and  to  cram  the  newspapers  with  paragraphs 
that  he  was  so.  For  he  is  very  deserving.'*  These  extracts 
have  a  twofold  value,  as  showinp:  the  lively  interest  felt  by 
Mr.  Calcraft  in  the  promotion  of  Sir  P.  Francis,  and  the  hi^^ 
opinion  formed  by  him  ol"  his  worth  and  public  deserts. 

But  this  was  not  the  limit  of  Mr.  Calci^atVs  endeavours  in 
favour  of  his  friend,  for  whom  he  failed  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  Deputy,  but  compensated  him  for  his  loss.  On  the 
20th  of  iMarch,  1772,  Francis  was  dismissed  from  the  War 
Office,  and  on  the  same  day  Calcraft  added  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
bequeathing  to  him  the  sum  of  1000/.  and  an  annuity  of  2502. 
for  life  to  Mrs.  Francis.  The  intimate  and  friendly  ties, 
therefore,  subsisting  between  Oulcrafc  and  Francis  cannot  be 
doubted.  I  shall  next  refer  to  the  subsequent  act  of  Sir  P. 
Francis,  from  which  he  was  evidently  apprehensive  of  unsea- 
sonable discoveries.  After  perusing  the  Chatham  Papers,  and 
the  evidence  they  aflforded  of  the  confidential  connection  be 
tween  Calcraft  and  Sir  P.  Francis,  and  knowing  that  the 
present  Mr.  Calcraft  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editors 
of  that  work,  all  the  papers  of  his  grandfather  in  relation  to 
Lord  Chatham,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  remain  in 
Mr.  Calcraft's  possession  letters  and  papers  which  Sir  P. 
Francis  had  addressed  to  the  Earls  secretary,  and  which  would 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  my  inquiries  into  the  authorship 
of  Junius.  Under  this  impression,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Calcraft, 
but,  alinost  immediately  after  I  had  done  so,  I  learned  from  an 
unquestionable  source,  that  my  application  would  be  fruitless, 
as,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  aw*are,  no 
doubt,  that  a  mine  existed  in  that  quarter,  had  got  back  all  his 
private  papers. 
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The  intelligence  I  received  of  this  transaction  I  relate  in 
the  words  of  my  informant.  •     ^ 

-  "It  was  to  John  Calcraft,  the  ton  of  the  anny  agent,  that  Sir  Philip 
Fnncis  applied  fir  the  prirate  letters  which  he  had  written  to  hit  father. 
He  was  most  lolicitous  to  get  them,  and  they  were  given  up  to  him  without 
perusal.  Thia  was  in  17 37,  when  the  sou  eame  ot  age." — PriwiU  LetUr, 
April  2S,  1850. 

Upon  mentioning  the  information  to  ^Ir.  Francis,  the 
grandson  of  Sir  Philip,  and  present  possessor  of  his  MSS., 
he  replied, — 

"  I  beliere  you  hare  been  quite  correctly  informed  as  to  the  restoration  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Calcraft's  heirs.  A  remarkable  expression  used  by  Sir  Philip 
Prandi  to  a  Lady  of  that  £unily  has  led  me  to  believe  also  that  Mr.  Galcnut 
was  not  only  in  the  secret  afterwards,  but  a  purveyor  of  information  at  the 
time."— iVtwUs  Letter,  April  26,  1850. 

Farther  exposition,  I  imagine,  the  reader  will  not  desire  on 
the  subject.  I  shall  only  add  that  the  anxiety  of  Sir  P. 
Francis  to  get  back  his  papers,  ioi  17b7,  had  a  natural  and 
obvious  motive.  He  had  become  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  was  in  tlie  midst  of  his  great  struggle  with  Warren 
Hastings.  The  impeachment  of  the  ex-Governor-Generai  was 
hotly  in  progress ;  and  had  it  been  discovered  by  the  parti- 
sans of  Hastings  that  his  chief  accuser  had  been  Junius, 
it  would  have  been  advantageous  to  the  defence,  and  a  draw- 
back to  Sir  P  Francis  in  two  ways :  first,  by  lessening,  in  the 
estimation  of  some,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  charges  urged 
by  Francis  against  Hastings;  and  next,  it  would  have  tended 
to  alienate  from  Francis  many  political  frieuds  with  whom 
he  was  then  in  close  co  operation  to  bring  to  justice  the 
alleged  Indian  delinquent,  whom  in  past  times,  as  Junius,  he 
had  depicted  in  aggravating  colours. 

It  is  probable  that  Sir  P.  Francis,  after  getting  possession 
of  the  Calcraft  papers,  destroyed  them,  as  no  trace  of  them 
can  be  found  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  I  may 
further  add  that  the  late  Mrs.  Godishall  Johnson,  the  last 
surviving  daughter  of  Sir  Philip,  used  to  say  that  "  not  only 
did  she  believe  that  Calcraft  was  in  the  secret,  but  also  that 
his  daughter  was  aware  he  had  been  so." 


V.  llECENT  AND  CONCLUSIVE  TESTIMONY 

It  seldom  happens  that  absolute  certainty  csn  be  obtained  in  human  affiiirs; 
thcrefiire  reason  and  public  utility  require  that  mankind,  in  forming  their 
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opinion!  on  the  truth  of  fiicU.  ihould  be  resnlated  by  the  niperior  number  of 
probabilities  on  one  ride  or  the  othi^r. — Lord  Mihsfisldi  .     . 

The  laws  of  physical  nature,  depending  on  elements  that 
change  not,  admit  of  no  variety  of  results.  We  can  no  more 
believe  the  contrary  respecting  them  than  we  can  believe  the 
converse  of  a  mathematical  truth ;  that  a  right  line,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points;  or 
that  the  whole  is  not  equal  to  all  its  parts  collectively.  Upon 
facts  of  this  description  there  cannot  exist  any  diversity  of 
opinion,  because  there  cannot  be  any  diversity  of  experience. 

But  in  moral  questions  the  case  is  altered.  These  not 
being  subject  to  any  immutable  relations,  there  cannot  be  uni- 
form convictions  respecting  them.  Conclusions  will  not  only 
be  different,  from  this  cause,  but  also  from  differences  in  the 
perceptive  powers.  No  two  men  can  be  found  who  see,  feel, 
or  observe,  exactly  alike,  any  more  than  they  exactly  coincide 
in  features  and  expression.  Men  not  only  differ  from  each 
other,  but  the  same  individual  is  constautly  liable  to  differ 
from  himself  under  different  influences.  Hence,  in  inquiries 
pertaining  to  human  couduct,  we  can  rarely  or  never  hope  to 
reach  absolute  certainty,  but  must  be  governed,  as  Lord  Mans- 
field says,  by  the  "  superior  number  of  probabilities  on  one 
side  or  the  other.'*  **  There  are,"  as  another  learned  judge 
has  declared.  "  doubts,  more  or  less,  involved  in  eveiy  human 
transaction."* 

The  most  direct  and  satisfiictory  portion  of  human  testimony 
is  that  which  a  person  gives  of  facts  of  which  he  has  been  per- 
sonally cognizant,  and  has  been  the  impartial  observer.  If  he 
testify  to  his  own  actions,  he  is  generally  a  still  more  competent 
witness,  supposinc^  the  issue  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  him : 
for  he  must  be  better  acquainted  with  what  he  does  himself 
than  what  he  only  observes  in  another.  But  the  value  of  per- 
sonal confession  in  regard  to  a  man*s  own  conduct  is  often 
overrated.  It  is  in  truth  only  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  deemed  credible,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  its  validity  depending  on  the  disinterestedness  or 
credibility  of  the  confessor,  his  powers  of  observation,  his  sanity 
of  mind,  and  other  conditions,  open  to  proof  or  refutation  like 
any  other  circumstantial  detail.  If  a  person  confesses  to  an  • 
act  that  inculpates  himself,  which  the  law  does  not  require 
him  to  do,  it  seems  fair  to  take  him  at  his  word ;  but  even 

*  Chief  Jostice  Pollock.    Trial  of  the  Mannings.   iSpedator,  Oct.27,lS49. 
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this  »  not  always  to  be  relied  upon ;  for  examples  are  numerocs 
of  persons,  under  some  delusive  impulse  or  motive,  accusing 
themselves  of  crimes  thej  have  not  committed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  testify  in  his  own  favour,  it  is  proverbially  said 
to  be  no  recommendation,  and  without  coiToborative  proof  has 
little  or  no  weight  in  a  judicial  trial. 

Applying  these  distinctions  to  Junius,  especially  the  remarks 
I  have  made  on  the  value  of  confessional  testimony,  I  will 
observe  that,  had  Sir  Philip  Francis  avowed  the  authorship  of 
the  letters,  it  would  not  have  closed  the  controversy,  nor 
greatly  confirmed  the  conviction  previously  existing.  Suppose 
he  had  declared  **  I  am  Junius ;  here  are  the  original  letters 
I  addressed  to  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  which  Mr.  Woodfall 
returned  to  me ;  and  here  are  the  identical  volumes,  bound  in 
vellum,  that,  according  to  my  directions,  I  received  from  him." 
Would  this  coniession  have  satisfied  everybody  ?  Oenaiuly 
n  it.  Might  it  not  have  been  said,  and  with  show  of  reason 
too.  *•  His  own  confession  of  the  authorehip  is  not  enough,  nor 
even  his  proofs.  He  denied  it  before,  and  now  he  avows  it. 
Which  are  we  to  believe?  Perhaps  Sir  Philip,  like  Hugh 
Boyd,  General  Lee,  and  other  pretenders,  only  seeks  an  un- 
earned honour.  As  to  his  documents,  they  may  be  fabricated ! 
Remember  Shakspeare  Ireland ! "  Doubtless  a  man  so  saga- 
cious as  Sir  P.  Fiiincis  foresaw  this  dilemma.  He  saw  that 
an  avowal  would  settle  nothing,  would  tend  little  to  strengthen 
the  belief  already  entertained,  and  might  expose  him  to  great 
inconveniences.  Wisely,  then,  did  he  act  in  screening  himself 
from  direct  challenge  by  evasive  denials,  and  yet  respecting 
the  troth  (which  he  always  said  would  be  discovered)  by  ab- 
staining from  a  positive  abnegation  of  the  authorship,  in 
addition  to  these  prudential  considerations,  it  will  be  shortly 
seen  that  he  was  botmd  to  secrecy,  and  that,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  he  could  not  act  otherwise. 

It  is  to  evidence  of  this  circumstantial  nature  that  I  now 
solicit  attention,  and  which,  to  me,  seems  wholly  conclusive. 
If  a  man's  secrets  are  entrusted  anywhere,  it  will  most  likely 
l>e  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom  or  to  his  descendants.  I  will 
first,  therefore,  insert  some  extracts  from  the  remarkable 
letter  lately  addressed  by  Lady  Francis  to  Lord  Campbell, 
and  oommuhicated  to  him,  as  his  Lordship  informed  me,  by 
••  his  old  and  excellent  friend  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Dubois." 
The  letter  was  written,  as  Lord  Campbell  states,  "by  the 
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amiable  and  intelligent  widow  of  Sir  P.  Francis,  for  his  in- 
formation."   It  is  inserted  in  his  Lordship's  "Lives  of  the 
Xord  Chancellors,"  vol.  vi.  p.  344. 
. '     •        ♦  ^     ♦  •  •  * 

"  Though  hia  manner  and  conversation  on  that  mjsterioiu  nibjcct  wero 
SQch  as  to  leave  me  not  a  abadow  of  doubt  on  the  fact  of  his  being  the  author, 
telling  me  circumstances  that  none  but  Junius  could  know,  he  never  avowed 
himself  more  than  saying  he  knew  what  my  opinion  was,  and  never  conLra- 
dieting  it.  Indeed  I  made  no  secret  of  it  to  him,  though  not  in  u  way  that 
called  for  any  declaration  either  way ;  but  I  am  certain  he  would  not  hare 
allowed  me  to  continue  in  error,  if  it  had  been  one,  knowing  my  convictions. 
His  first  gift  alter  our  marriage  was  an  edition  of  Junius,  which  he  bid  me  take 
to  my  room,  and  not  let  it  be  seen,  or  speak  on  the  subject;  and  his  posthu- 
mous present,  which  his  son  found  in  his  bureau,  was  Junius  IcUntiJUdf  sealed 
up  and  directed  to  me.  Sir  Philip  never  did  anything  unadvisedly.  Bdmnnd 
Burke  observed  nf  him, '  He  does  nothing  without  a  reason ;  there  is  thought 
nnd  motive  in  nil  he  does,  however  trifling/  You  know  Burke  and  he  were 
inseparables  till  the  former  left  the  Whigs;  but  their  mutual  regard,  I  be- 
lieve, always  continued.  Sir  Philip  told  me  that  B'trl:*  vas  convinced  k4 
mft  Juniux :  yet,  before  he  was  himself  suspected,  that  is,  before  the  'Iden- 
tification  came  out,  some  people,  di&cussing  the  question  before  him,  asked 
him  if  he  thought  Burke  was  the  writer,  as  was  generally  believed  at  the 
time: — 'Faith,  very  likely,*  answered  Sir  Philip,  for  I  heard  him.  and  con- 
sidered it  nn  inirenious  evasion,  like  his  answer  to  Sir  Jlichard  Philips,  which 
(le  took  the  trouble  to  explain  to  me  was  no  denial,  nnd  said — '  Only  ibols 
conid  take  it  for  one.'  He  was  very  anxious  to  avoid  either  assent  or  denial. 
lest  he  might  iinolicate  truth  or  honour,  both  of  which  he  was  very  jealous  of 
committing.  He  atfronted  poor  Sam.  Kocrers,  whom  he  liked  much,  to  avoid 
an  cnsnorin'.^  question.  On  the  '  Identitied'  appcarini;  he  withdrew  his  name 
from  Brooke's,  wheu  aimost  the  Either  of  the  club,  and  petted  and  privileged 
by  alL  They  entreated  him  not  to  desert  them,  and  several  wrote  to  beg 
my  intercession ;  but  all  iu  vain  :  he  retired,  and  mode  no  sign.  On  consi- 
deration. I  found  the  cause.  A  club  is  neutral  ground  ;  it  was  not  like  the 
Select  Society,  and  protection  of  his  own  or  his  fiiends'  houses,  and  he  might 
have  been  liable  to  meet  with  indiscreet  or  ombarmssing  questions. 
•  *  *  •  * 

"  But  you  will  say,  '  Why  all  this  fear  of  discovery  so  many  years  after, 
when  the  passions  he  excited,  and  the  hearts  they  inflamed,  had  long  been  cold 
in  the  gravel'  I  will  tell  you,  in  oiAswer,  what  I  collected  from  what  he  allowed 
me  to  discover, — for  so  long  as  I  asked  no  questions  he  would  give  me  moch 
curious  information,  as  of  a  third  person, — from  which  I  select  the  following 
for  Lord  Campbell's  satisfaction  or  amusement,  prefiicing,  that  my  inferanoes 
were  known  and  uncontradicted  by  Sir  Philip.  You  know  that  he  and 
Philip  Knsenhagen  were  declared  by  Dr.  Thicknesse,  the  master  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  to  be  the  cleverest  boys  he  ever  edbcated.  At  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  old  h^  used  to  associate  with  men  at  a  table  tPkSu  at  Slaugh- 
ter's Cof&ehouse,  when  his  father  dined  with  the  great.  At  seventeen  he 
was  Ijatin  secretary  to  Lord  Chatham ;  then  to  an  embassy ;  Hien  to  General 
Bligh ;  then  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  where  he  thought  himself  ill-treated. 
He  was  at  the  Court  of  Fiance  in  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  time,  when  the 
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Jesuits'  were  driven  swsj  for  offending  Msdame  Fompndoar.  Yet  peo[i/e 
mj,  St  twenty- nine  jtm  old  to  tbirtj'two  he  wni  too  young,  and  coofd  imt 
hare  gained  the  lofty  tone  to  be  the  writer  of  these  Letten,  which  bear  all 
the  itamp  of  what  he  rnunt  have  been  at  that  nge,  or  even  younger.  But 
the  fire  and  energy  of  youth  lasted  in  him  eren  when  umture  in  experience 
and  knowledge  ;  and  this  union  of  yonth  and  age  not  tempered  by  each 
otJier,  but  both  in  their  extreme,  is  equally  characteriAtie  of  Francis  snd 
Jnniiis.  The  former  passed  his  first  years  with  bis  grsuidtuther,  the  Dean  of 
Leighlin,  John  Francis,  who  was  a  man  highly  considered  in  Ireland.  Philip 
was  an  only  and  idolized  son  ;  he  took  the  lend  of  his  competitors  at  school, 
gaining  the  gold  medal  there.  He  was  early  accustomed  to  the  lofty  lan- 
guage and  high  thoughts  of  Lord  Chatham,  who,  he  told  me,  always  treated 
him  with  consideration,  discerning,  no  doubt,  a  spirit  within  worthy  of  an 
appearance  greatly  in  his  fiivour.  Nor  were  the  discussions  his  patron  often 
carried  on  with  his  colleagues  thrown  away,  when  he  was  present,  on  the 
young  secreury.  So  brought  forward  in  the  world,  besides  un  innate  lofti- 
ness of  character,  and  a  touch  of  Hotspur  in  him  that  would  '  pluck  bright 
honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon,  or  dive  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep '  for  it ; 
when,  therefore,  he  felt  himself  treated  as  a  mere  clerk  in  otHce.  deprived  of 
the  piomotion  he  expected,  and  even  neglected  by  Lord  Chatham,  he  wanted 
no  stronger  stimulus;  bnt  well  aware  ot  all  the  errors  of  government,  which 
he  had  been  trying  to  reform  or  sticrmatize  under  different  signatures  for 
some  time,  his  enercy  was  roused,  and  vented  itseif  in  the  hrsi  Letter  ox 
Junius.  And  here  let  me  n'nuirk,  that  a  writer  who  fears  discovery  should 
not  write  too  much  under  one  signature.  He  becomes  nt  lentrth  an  indivi- 
dual,— a  character, — a  living  person ;  and  adds  so  much  to  the  danger  of 
detection,  that  nothing  but  presence  of  mind,  couratre,  and  forethought  like 
Sir  Philip's,  couid  pnrry  iL  This  first  letter,  which  was  a  kind  ot  ffoiieral 
attack  and  challenge,  was  intended,  and  succeeded,  in  bringing  out  a  cham- 
pion. The  shield  was  struck,  and  the  ctmiimt  coiumenced!  Sir  \V.  D. 
gallantly  wore  no  vizor;  but  Junius  couid  not  imitate  him  !  This  wai  an 
advantage  to  him:  but  it  was  an  embarrassment  that  &ir  W.  knew  his 
fiither  well,  and  himself  slightly.  This  nuide  him  wisii  to  close  their  contro- 
versy; and  when  his  talents  had  been  fully  apparent  in  the  castigation  the 
E.  B.  had  received,  a  new  and  powerful  ally  came  to  hu  am > tones.  'Whe- 
ther he  knew  that  Junius  was  Francis  I  cannot  say,  nor  whether  he  did 
more  than  slightly  supply  some  fiicts  that  he  could  not  have  obtained  with- 
out such  aid :  that  some  of  the  letters  were  submitted  to  him  before  they 
appeared,  I  have  no  doubt.  Perhaps  I  have  no  riirht  to  mention  that  per* 
son  s  name ;  for  Sir  Philip  was  so  anxious  to  guard  it,  that  I  had  no  doubt 
he  had  given  his  honour  that  the  discovery  should  never  come  from  him ;  nor 
did  it ;  but  he  was  not  bound  to  volunteer  an  untruth  if  another  found  it 
euL  When  Junius  says,  '  I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and 
it  shall  die  with  me,'  I  hare  no  doubt  he  meant  something  that  was  like  his 
reply  to  Sir  Richard  Philips.  It  might  be  a  necessary  evasion.  Silence, 
sometimes,  is  consent.  Prom  the  year  1805  to  the  end  of  1818, 1  was  either 
in  constant  coirespondence  with  Sir  P.,  or  was  his  wife.  'Most  of  those 
beantifid  letten  were  destrojed,  as  he  would  have  hit  returned  at  the  end  of 
each  year;  but  some  few  were  spared  at  my  earnest  request.  If  these  erer 
appear,  they  will  make  the  world  do  him  more  justice.  The  situation  he  had 
in  India,  given  by  Government,  of  course  involved  a  condition  that  he  should 
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noTer  be  snovn.  The  King  certainly  told  Gkneral  Deaagnliers — '  We  know 
who  Junius  is  ;  be  will  write  no  more.'  I  believe  it  was  hoped  he  wovld  see 
home  no  more :  two  out  of  the  three  colleaguet  never  did,  and  his  retam  was 
all  bat  a  miracle. 

•  •  •  •  * 

"  No  one  that  had  any  observation  could  be  a  member  of  Sir  Philip's 
fiunily  without  seeing  that  there  was  the  '  volto  sciolto,  pension  stretti/ 
in  perfection, — not  in  his  character,  but  produced  by  habit  and  neces- 
sity. Many  men  have  many  secrets,  but  they  are  by  nature  cantious, — 
sometimes  timid.  Sir  Philip  was  daring  and  open  on  every  other  snbjeet ; 
but  if  the  slightest  thread  of  his  web  were  touched,  he  was  instantly  on 
gnard ;  not  to  mt,  certainly ;  yet  he  even  kept  within  the  compact  that  must 
have  passed  between  the  man  who,  he  says,  in  a  character  of  Fox,  was  the 
best-tempered  public  man  he  ever  knew.  Some  circumstances  he  always  re- 
gretted. One  was  losing  the  £une  of  being  known ;  and,  even  if  discovered, 
it  might  be  said  he  had  sold  his  power  of  guarding  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
his  country. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  I  must  do  Sir  P.  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  was  driven  into  the  mea- 
sure of  giving  up  the  character,  that  is,  the  name  of  Junius ;  but  though 
the  conditions  were  both  honourable  and  lucrative,  he  had  to  give  up  no 
principles  or  friends  :  he  had  not  to  approve  the  men  and  measures  he  once 
denounced  ;  the  most  honourable  of  all  offices  was  given  to  him. 
»  •  •  *  • 

"  Had  Sir  P.  once  said  to  me,  '  I  am  not  the  writer  of  Junius's  Letters,'  I 
should  have  uiven  up  the  belief  immediately.  He  would  no  more  have 
volunteered  a  tulsehooii  to  me  than  he  would  have  bad  the  meanness  of  even 
leaving  me  in  doubt. 

•  «  •  •  * 

"  He  went  once  so  fir  as  to  tell  me  that  the  truth  will  be  known  some 
time ;  and  you  remember  the  lines  which  I  believe  soothed  him  when  he 
felt  he  had  given  up  the  purest  of  ambitions.*' 

Lady  Francis,  in  this  interesting  communication,  forbore  to 
inform  Lord  Campbell  who  the  *•  new  and  powerful  ally  "  was 
that  "  came  to  the  assistance"  of  Junius  and  supplied  him  with 
information.  In  subsequent  letters  to  me  her  Ladyship  has 
been  more  communicative,  and  I  find  that  the  "new  and 
powerful  ally  "  of  Junius  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  I  have 
the  same  information  from  the  grandson  of  Sir  P.  Francis,  to 
whose  obliging  attentions,  as  well  as  those  of  Lady  Francis,  I 
feel  greatly  indebted.  As  my  inquiries  of  them  were  made 
accompanied  with  the  intimation  that  information  was  sought 
publicly  to  elucidate  more  fully  the  mystery  of  Junius,  there 
cannot  be  any  impropriety  in  publishing  the  information  I 
received.  But  it  vriW  be  best,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider 
the  import  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Campbell. 

It  appears  to  me  almost  demonstrative,  and  tu  render  further 
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inquixy  mmecessaxy.  Sir  P.  Francis  certainly  does  nowhere 
avow  himself  to  be  Junius ;  he  could  not  do  that,  because  he 
was  bound  to  secrecy ;  but  really  the  great  secret  seems  ready 
to  burst  from  his  bosom ;  on  every  side  it  tries  to  escape ;  by 
every  form  of  expression — by  every  symbol,  save  words,  the 
mystery  appears  ready  to  be  revealed.  What  else  could  Sir 
Philip  intend — ^what  else  could  he  mean,  when  on  his  marriage 
he  presented  Lady  Francis  with  a  copy  of  Junius,  telling  her 
to  let  no  one  know  it,  but  that  she  had  become  affianced  to 
the  author?  But  this  was  not  enough ;  it  seemed  impossible 
for  Sir  Philip  to  die  contented  without  a  more  distinct  revela- 
tion. His  first  gift  might  be  construed  as  meant  to  win  the 
&vour  of  his  young  bride,  but  no  such  construction  can  be  put 
on  the  second.  When  Lady  Francis  received  JuntW  Identified, 
Sir  Philip  had  ceased  to  live ;  love  and  hatred,  praise  and  blame, 
were  alike  indifferent  to  him.  No  doubt  he  would  fain  have 
been  more  explicit :  he  seems  indeed  to  have  struggled  with  the 
secret,  and  been  loth  to  leave  the  world  without  confession;  but 
he  could  not  with  credit  to  himself  act  otherwise  than  he  did. 
Others  liad  died— died  nobly,  without  treachery ;  and  should 
he — he  who  more  than  any  was  concerned  in  the  bond,  was 
most  interested  in  observing  it — should  he  alone  prove  traitor 
— traitor  to  those  who  had  dealt  so  honourably  by  him,  and 
who,  long  in  their  graves,  could  explain  or  defend  nothing  ? 
Impossible !  Honour  fettered  him  inviolably— closed  his  lips 
to  the  last — and  left  him  only  the  mute  but  expressive  symbol 
of  Juniua  Identified,  to  say  that  he  was  the  Man. 

If,  after  resorting  to  this  token— if,  after  employing  so  many 
indirect  indications  to  impress  upon  Lady  Francis  the  belief 
that  he  was  Junius,  Sir  Philip  had  been  discovered  not  to  be 
the  writer,  he  would,  as  her  Ladyship  has  justly  intimated, 
have  been  the  basest  of  impostors.  He  would  also  have  been 
the  weakest ;  for  if  he  was  not  the  author,  how  could  he  tell 
how  soon  the  real  author  might  be  revealed  upon  unques- 
tionable testimony,  and  then  how  supremely  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  he  would  have  appeared !  But  Sir  P.  Francis 
was  neither  base  nor  imbecile  ;  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  in- 
tellect, undoubted  integrity,  and  steVnness  of  purpose,  as  his 
life  attested,  and  as  many  who  knew  him,  and  who  ar^  still 
living,  confirm. 

In  old  age,  and  near  his  death,  Sir  Philip  seems  to  have 
become  anxious  that  the  truth  should  be  known  ;  but  during 
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the  active  period  of  his  existence,  he  was  most  vigilant  to 
preserve  the  secret,  and  took  eveiy  precaution  in  his  povrer  to 
prevent  its  discoveiy.  He  got  hack  the  Calcraft  papers,  and, 
for  anything  that  can  he  discovered,  destroyed  them.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  copies  of  his  public  letters  to  Woodfall— 
no  traces  of  them  remain.  Many  reasons  may  be  given  for  all 
this  caution,  to  which  I  shall  advert  in  the  concluding  section, 
and  will  only  here  remai'k,  that,  despite  all  his  watchful  en- 
deavours, he  did  not  escape  the  usual  inconvenience  or  punish- 
ment of'  secret-keeping ;  for  retribution,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
was  on  his  track.  He  then,  as  Lady  Francis  has  related,  re- 
tired from  the  world,  withdrew  his  name  from  Brookes's,  and 
shrunk  from  the  public  scrutiny  to  which  he  foresaw  he  should 
be  hereafter  subjected. 


VI.  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  LORD  NORTH. 

There  was  nothing  violent  in  the  death  of  Junius.  He 
lived  his  time,  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  expired.  Before  re- 
tirinj;  from  his  labours,  he  duly  executed  his  political  testa- 
ment ;  that  volume  of  Letters  which  he  collected,  revised,  and 
•iedicated  to  the  English  nation,  with  a  fervid  exhortation  that 
T.hev  would  cherish  its  precepts,  and,  for  the  sake  of  their 
ciiildren,  watch  over  those  glorious  maxims  of  constitutional 
tVeedom  which  in  his  last  bequest  to  them  he  had  sedulously 
inculcated.  "  When  kings  and  ministers,"  says  he,  "are  for- 
gotten, when  the  force  and  direction  of  personal  satire  are  no 
longer  understood,  and  when  measures  are  only  felt  in  their 
remotest  consequences,  this  book  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to 
contain  principles  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.'* 
It  is  this  legacy  which  constitutes  the  most  precious  portion  of 
the  writings  of  Junius ;  the  rest  are  chiefly  preliminary,  elu- 
cidatory, or  extraneous,  without  distinct  recognition  by  him 
as  the  deliberate,  authentic,  and  finished  productions  of  the 
writer.  That  by  which  Junius  sought  to  live  in  grateful  re- 
membrance— to  be  tried  as  a  man,  an  author,  and  a  patriot — 
is  the  edition  of  his  works  corrected  by  himself,  and  which 
forms  the  first  volume  of  the  present  republication. 

The  last  public  act  of  Junius  was  his  letter  to  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield,  January  21,  177^2 ;  his  subsequent  letters,  under 
*  Pedication^  vol.  L  p.  87. 
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the  signatures  of  Veteran,  Scotus,  and  Nemesis,  Tvere  uncon- 
nected with  public  questions ;  they  were  on  private  affairs,  the 
offspring  of  official  pique  or  personal  resentment.  After  the 
letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  the  public  never  again  heard  of 
Junius ;  and  the  last  note  Woodfall  received  from  him,  after 
an  interval  of  nine  months,  dated  January  19, 1773,  concluded 
his  correspondence  \\ith  the  printer. 

By  connecting  these  dates  ivith  the  contemporary  changes 
in  the  personal  relations  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  silence  of 
Junius  becomes  perfectly  intelligible,  first,  from  the  failure  of 
his  sources  of  intelligence;  and,  secondly,  because  the  one 
great  object  of  the  Letters — the  replacement  of  Lord  Chatham 
at  the  head  of  the  Government — had  ceased  to  be  in  immediate 
prospect. 

The  year  1772  was  a  remarkable  one  to  Sir  P.  Francis,  in 
connection  with  Junius.  In  March  of  that  year  be  left  the 
War  Office ;  in  the  same  month  his  father  died ;  in  the  same 
year  Mr.  John  Calcraft  died:  in  1774,  Lord  Holland;  in  1770, 
Lord  Temple ;  and  in  1778,  Lord  Cliatham.  In  consequence 
of  Sir  Philip's  retirement  from  the  War  Office,  and  the  deaths 
of  Dr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  three  gi-eat  channels  of 
information,  by  which  he  could  alone  hope  to  sustain  the  in- 
terest of  the  Letters,  were  at  once  stopped :  and  by  a  singular 
casualty,  within  six  years  after,  ail  the  public  characters  who 
had  been  contributora  to,  or  interested  in  the  Letters,  had 
ceased  to  exist.  In  addition,  was  the  other  change  alluded 
to,  namely,  the  quiet,  unpretending,  but  growing  strength 
and  appai-ent  permanence  of  the  North  ministry. 

By  attention  to  tlie  dates  of  these  occurrences,  some  of 
the  principal  misrepresentations  in  the  history  of  Junius 
are  at  once  disposed  of.  First,  it  is  established  that  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Letters  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  Sir  P.  Francis  to  India;  that  appointment 
not  being  received  till  June,  1773,  full  eighteen  months 
after  Junius  had  ceased  to  write.  Some  intimation  may  have 
been  conveyed  to  Lord  North  that  Junius  would  be  resumed, 
unless  the  author  was  provided  for ;  but  I  have  no  authority 
for  this  conjecture,  nor  do  I  believe  any  exists.  The  claims 
of  Fii^ncis  on  Government  were  independent  of  Junius, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that,  as  tlie  secret  of  his  author- 
ship had,  previously  to  his  appointment,  been  made  known 
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both  to  the  King  and  his  Government,  it  may  have  had  some- 
thing  to  do  with  the  precise  mode  adopted  of  disposing  o 
him,  by  sending  him  to  the  greatest  possible  distance.  But 
the  office  was  not  given  as  purchase-money  for  the  cessation 
of  the  Letters :  they  had  not  only  ceased  long  before  Sir 
Philip's  appointment,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  new 
scheme  for  the  government  of  British  India  had  not  been 
thought  of  when  the  Letters  were  di:>coutinued ;  for  the 
Act  creating  three  new  councillors,  of  which  Sir  P.  Francis 
became  one,  was  passed  in  June,  1773,  and  the  last  letter 
published  was  in  January,  1772. 

In  his  Dedication,  Junius  says,  "  I  am  the  sole  depositary 
of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me."  It  appears 
highly  probable  that,  at  the  time,  these  words  were  written 
ill  perfect  sincerity.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  till  then, 
Francis  was  the  sole  depositary  of  the  secret,  and  that,  from 
the  fictitious  character  he  had  maintained,  the  secret  means 
by  which  he  had  obtained  information,  and  the  known  hostility 
of  his  nearest  friends  to  the  political  sentiments  of  the  Let- 
ters, he  had  resolved  to  remain  unknown.  I  have  already 
stated  (p.  lix.)  on  the  best  authority,  that  Dr.  Francis 
certainly  did  not  discover  his  sou  to  be  Junius  till  after  the 
Letters  were  established  in  public  favour.  Whether  he  ever 
became  acquainted  with  the  fact  and  when,  I  am  not  certain ; 
neither  do  I  know  wlien  jMr.  Calcraft  or  Lord  Temple  was  made 
privy  to  the  secret ;  or  when  Lord  Chatham  rirst  learned  that 
his  former  Latin  secretary  was  Junius,  j^t  is  not  impossible 
that  all  the  parties  may  have  made  the  discovery  about  the  same 
period,  that  is,  about  1770,  or  earlier*,  and  all  of  them  after 
Junius  had  written  his  Dedication ;  ior  Woodfall  began  to 
think  about  a  collective  edition  of  the  Letters  as  early  as 
August,  1769,  whenf  only  about  twenty  of  them  had  been 
published,  and  it  appears  that  the  complete  edition  of  the 
whole  was  out  and  on  sale  in  May,  1772 1. 

We  thus  see  how  beautifully,  by  simply  attending  to  dates, 
and  getting  hold  of  a  few  real  facts  of  the  case,  things 

*  The  late  Mr.  Dubois,  who  waa  an  intimate  friend,  not  amannensis,  aa 
■omenmea  stated,  of  Sir  P.  Francis,  states  in  a  letter  da:ed  Nov.  1. 1847, 
that  Lord  Chatham  began  to  correspond  with  Jonios  after  the  appeannoe  of 
hit  replies  to  Sir  Williiim  Draper. 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  7,  p.  21.      t  Private  Letter,  No.  61,  p.  69. 
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reconcile  themselves ;  and  how  all  that  is  strange  and  nnac- 
eoantable  disapf^ars. 

An  anecdote  related  by  Sir  N.  Wraxall*  has  been  often  re- 
ferred to  by  writers,  to  show  that  George  III.  became  acquainted 
with  the  real  name  of  Junius  in  1 77f2.  Such  may  have  been  the 
case ;  Lord  Holland  may  have  confidentially  learnt  the  name  of 
Junius  from  Dr.  Francis,  and  communicated  it  to  the  King ; 
or  the  anecdote  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  gossip  of  Gar- 
rick,  and  the  information  he  had  collected  from  Woodfall,  and 
forwarded  to  Richmond,  that  Junius  would  write  no  more. 
That  George  III.  was  authentically  in  possession  of  the  secret 
soon  after  will  be  presently  shown,  and  that  the  King  knowing 
Francis  to  be  the  author  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  only  person,  with  the  exception  of  ]Mr.  Burke,  who  would 
speak  to  him  on  his  unexpected  return  from  India ;  his  Majesty 
being  among  the  few  who  were  aware  of  the  kind  of  subject 
that  had  re-appeared  in  his  dominions,  and  unwilling  perhaps 
to  afford  fuel  for  a  new  Junian  waifare. 

There  is  a  piece  of  apocryphal  intellij^ence  that  may  be 
properly  dealt  with  before  coming  to  the  real  character  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis's  Indian  appointment.  In  a  recent  work  of 
Lord  Campbell  we  find  the  following  remarks  respecting 
Junius : — 

"  At  lut  '  the  great  boar  of  the  forest  *  who  had  crored  the  Einsr,  and 
almost  all  hia  court,  and  seemed  to  be  more  formidable  than  any '  blatant 
beast,'  was  conquered — not  by  the  spear  of  a  knight-errant,  but  by  a  Uttlt 
pramnder  held  oat  to  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  whet  his  tuski  in  a  foreign 
land. '— j&tfftt  qftki  CkUf  Ju*txct$,  voL  ii.  p.  492. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  not  a 
"  little  provender"  that  tamed,  to  keep  up  his  Lordship's  bovine 
metaphor,  the  terrible  "  boar/*  since  Junius  had  retired  from 
the  field  long  previously,  because  the  pasture  was  bare,  and  no 
fodder  forthcoming  from  court  or  city,  Hayes  or  Ingress,  to 
keep  up  the  stamina  of  the  monster  that  had  unsparingly 
devoured  Einff  and  courtiers,  lawyers,  Scotchmen,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  chief  justices. 

*  The  following  is  the  account  of  Wrazall :— "I  hare  been  assured  that 
the  King,  riding  out  in  1772,  accompanied  by  General  Desaguliers,  said  to 
bim  in  conversation, '  We  know  vfu>  Junius  is,  and  he.  vnil  write  no  m&re,* 
The  General,  who  was  too  good  a  courtior  to  congratulate  on  such  a  piece  of 
intelligence,  contented  himself  with  bowing,  end  the  discourse  proceeded  no 
fnrther." — Memoin,  vol.  i.  p.  456.  [The  son  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wrazall, 
who  is  still  living,  lately  stated  to  the  publisher  of  the  present  volume  that 
his  fiither  felt  convinced  that  Sir  Philip  Fmncis  was  the  author  of  Junius  J 
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I  shall  now  state  what  appear  to  hare  heen  the  preliminaries 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis  s  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Calcutta.  About  January,  1773,  he  returned  from  his 
continental  tour,  with  very  little  to  return  to,  being  then  out 
of  ofBce,  and  his  father,  after  tedious  illness,  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Sir  Philip  was  not  likely 
to  be  indifferent  about  the  future,  and  many  ways  were  open 
to  him.  He  might  seek  the  friendly  offices  of  either  of  his 
former  patrons.  Lord  Holland  or  Lord  Chatham ;  or  he  might 
submit,  or  a  friend  might  submit,  a  temperate  representation 
to  Lord  Barrington,  setting  forth  the  injustice  he  had  suffered 
at  the  War  Office,  by  the  promotion  over  him  of  Mr.  Chamier. 
The  lost  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  the  course  adopted,  since 
it  agrees  with  what  Sir  Philip  Francis  always  stated  of  the 
influence  that  brought  him  under  the  favourable  notice  of 
Lord  North.  To  this  nobleman,  previously  to  his  Indian 
jippointment,  he  was  unknown;  but  Lord  Barrington,  who 
ippeai's  to  have  been  of  an  easy,  placable  disposiiion,  may 
have  felt  that  he  owed  some  reparation  to  Sir  Philip,  and,  on 
hearing  of  his  unprovided  state,  may,  either  under  solicitation 
or  spontaneously,  have  interested  himself  in  his  favour.  Or 
Lord  Chatham  may  have  interfered,  his  Lordship,  after  be- 
'.'oming  a  peer,  always  continuing  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
KinjT*.  However  tliis  may  be.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  was  one  of  the  contracting  parties  with  Francis, 
and  in  the  secret. 

And  after  all,  the  "  1  ittle  provender '*  bestowed  on  Francis  was 
not  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  He  deserved  it  fairly, 
apart  from  every  other  consideration,  for  his  personal  merits 
and  services.  He  was  a  man  of  first-rate  talents ;  had  filled 
many  previous  trusts,  and  must  have  been  able  to  command 
Che  highest  testimonials  as  to  his  oriental  fitness.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  he  should  be  selected  for  this  "little  provender,** 
especially  as,  according  to  the  editors  of  the  Chatham  Papen^ 
it  had  been  previously  offered  to,  and  declined  by  others  ? — 
for  Indian  nabobships,  it  must  be  remembered,  though  mostly 
lucrative,  had  not  expanded  into  the  safe  and  splendid  procon- 
sular appointments  of  a  later  period. 

One  important  fact  became  known  by  all  the  parties  to  the 
transaction.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  Philip  Francis 
avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  Junius,  and  his  avowal  was 
•   Vide  Edinbnrgb  Review,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  ^ 
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made  known  to  the  King  and  the  Government :  whether  to  the 
whole  of  the  mmistiy,  or  exclusively  to  his  Migestj  and  Lord 
North,  does  not  appear.  The  only  names  that  have  been 
mentioned  to  me  as  in  the  secret,  and  taldng  part  in  the 
engagement  of  secrecy,  are  those  of  Lord  North  and  the  Earl 
of  Chatham.  This  statenient  I  make  on  the  authority  of 
communications  from  Lady  Francis  and  other  survivors  or  the 
fiemiily  of  Sir  P.  Francis ;  and  I  feel  a  grateful  pride  in  being 
made  the  medium  of  communicating  to  the  public  the  pre- 
sent information.  No  feeling  can  be  wounded,  no  confi- 
dence betmyed,  no  principle  compromised,  by  this  discovezy ; 
and  doubtless  the  excellent  sense  of  Lady  Francis  had  sug- 
gested that  the  time  had  ajrived,  and  the  fit  opportunity,  on 
the  appearance  of  a  new  editiou  of  the  Letters,  for  terminating 
this  protracted  controversy. 

It  most  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  Sir  Philip  Francis 
avowed  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  to  Lord  North,  he  was 
perfectly  free  to  do  so.  his  obligation  to  secrecy  commencing 
only  alter  his  engagement  with  tlie  ministr}\  Why  the  secret 
continued  so  long  may  be  explained  by  the  considemtion,  that 
all  the  contracting  parties  had  an  obvious  interest  in  not  divulg- 
ing iL  Government  could  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  they 
had  taken  into  their  service,  and  promoted  to  a  lucrative 
and  highly  responsible  employment,  a  writer  who  was  poli- 
tically opposed  to  them,  aud  had  rendered  many  of  them, 
including  even  the  King  himself,  the  objects  of  bitter  satire 
and  merciless  inculpation.  Lord  Chatham,  as  the  confederate 
of  the  assailant,  secretly  aiding  him  with  information,  was 
nnder  the  strongest  inducements  to  secrecy.  Lastly,  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  from  natural  pride  and  repugnance,  as  weli  as  regard 
to  future  personal  objects  and  repute,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely loth  the  public  should  discover  that  the  great  Junius 
had  fallen,  had  deserted,  in  appearance  (for  it  was  only  ii; 
app^unnce),  the  cause  of  the  people  for  a  *'  common  bribe," 
and  joined  the  r^nks  of  those  he  had  so  long  reviled  and  held 
np  as  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  the  constitution.  Such  con 
Btniction  of  his  conduct  would  have  been  unavoidable,  though 
unfoonded.  Sir  Philip  gave  up  no  principle,  nor,  as  he  often 
said,  abandoned  any  friend ;  and,  in  truth,  his  history  attests 
that  there  never  was  a'mor^  incorruptible,  unflinching  public 
servant.     These  merits  Lord  Brougham  unreservedly  con- 
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cedes  to  him  *,  though  not  among  his  warmest  admirers.  From 
the  time  he  left  the  War  Office,  Sir  Philip,  as  he  once  told 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  never  received  a  shilling  of 
the  puhlic  money,  though  many,  under  less  urgent  import 
tunities,  personally,  and  from  family  ties,  hwi  taken  a 
"  little  provender." 

That  which  must  have  held  out  the  greatest  temptation  to 
unmask  was  the  fame  of  the  Letters,  which  augmented  with 
time.  Sir  Philip  knew,  for  Junius  has  said  so,  that  mystery  is 
a  source  of  the  sublime  of  authority,  and  sometimes  of  lite- 
rary reputation ;  but  the  desire  to  wear  a  living  crown  must, 
to  a  mind  like  his,  somewhat  vain,  and  passionately  fond  of 
fame,  have  been  overpowering.  Lady  Francis  says  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  renown  he  was  foregoing,  and  regretted  it, 
but  iirmly  resisted  the  temptation.  Doubtless,  his  reasons,  on 
reflection,  and  he  did  nothing  without,  were  good  and  suffi- 
cient. Against  a  public  avowal  of  the  authorship  was  his 
contract  of  secrecy,  which  some  may  think  to  have  been  can- 
celled by  the  death  of  ail  the  parties  to  it,  except  himself  and 
George  III.,  who  was  mentally  defunct.  But  there  were  other 
and  perhaps  weightier  reasons.  The  Duke  of  Grat'ton,  whom 
Junius  from  politicaL  motives,  for  personal  he  could  have  none, 
had  so  relentlessly  persecuted,  lived  almost  as  long  as  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  dying  only  in  1811,  leaving  a  large  family  of 
surviving  sons.  There  were  also  the  numerous  descendants  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whom  it  would  not  have  been  pleasant, 
if  sate,  daily  to  have  encountered,  liable  to  be  questioned  as 
Junius  (which  they  would  have  had  an  unquestionable  right  to 
do  in  case  of  open  avowal)  in  the  saloons  or  grounds  of  Hol- 
land House,  or  the  still  more  free  warren  of  a  club-room. 
Discovery  would  have  obviously  and  seriously  endangered  Sir 
Philip's  peace,  and  would  have  weakened,  if  it  had  not  de- 
stroyed, his  political  connection ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  he 
needed  all  the  strength  he  could  raise  to  fight  his  Indian 
battles,  first  asainst  Mr.  Hastings,  and  next  against  the  Mar 
quis  of  Wellesiey.  This  is  not  all :  opinions  are  not  unanimous 
as  to  the  morale  of  certain  Letters.  Junius  thought  himself 
justified  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  mischievous  iufiaence 
of  public  misdoers  by  damaging  their  private  characters ;  but 
all  are  not  agreed  as  tp  the  integrity  of  this  mode  of  political 
warfare  The  sentiments  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  of 
*  Livea  of  British  Statesmen. 
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England  may  be  collected  from  bis  "  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough,"  in  which  Lord  Campbell  intimates  that  the 
liteiaiy  fame  of  Junius  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  in- 
fiimy  of  his  libels.  And  this  sentiment  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  his  Lordship ;  the  question  was  lately  put  by  the  editor  to  a 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  as  to  the  probable 
effect,  according  to  his  recollection,  as  a  contemporary  of  the 
writer,  that  an  avowal  of  the  Letters  would  have  had  on  the 
political  connections  of  Sir  Philip,  and  he  emphatically  de- 
clared that  it  would  have  entirely  ruined  him  in  their  esti- 
mation. Junius  foresaw  this  consequence,  and  has  met  it  in 
his  own  forcible  and  explicit  way  in  what  he  says  on  **  mea- 
sures, not  men,'*  denouncing  it  as  the  common  cant  of  affected 
moderation  •.  The  equital)]e  principle  appears  to  be,  that 
private  character  ought  to  he  held  sacred  till  publicly  ob- 
truded ;  but  if  made  a  claim  for  public  trust,  or  used  as  a 
set-off  against  public  misdeeds,  then  private  history  and  cha- 
racter challenge  scrutiny,  and.  if  need  be.  censure. 

Notwithstanding  the  fidelity  of  all  the  parties  to  the  pledge 
of  secrecy  of  1773,  and  the  vitrilance  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  in 
destroying  evidence,  the  secret  to  a  certain  extent  oozed  out. 
Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was 
commonly  reported  that  the  King,  Lord  North,  and  the  late 
Lord  Grenville,  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  writer ; 
but  the  name  of  the  author  was  never  mentioned  by  any 
one,  nor  suspected,  till  at'ter  the  publication  of  the  Woodfall 
edition  of  1812.  Lord  Sidmouth  informed  his  son-in-law 
on  Lord  Grenville's  death,  that  "  George  II L  and  Lord 
Grenville  had  both  separately  told  him,  that  they  knew 
who  was  the  author  of  Junius.'*!  But  no  discovery  was  made 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Grenville ;  at  least  none  has  been 
published.  The  '*  mysterious  box  with  three  seals,*'  lately  at 
Stowe,  has  been  rumoured  "  to  contain  secrets  worth  knowing** 
with  regard  to  Junius ;  but  I  can  state  on  authority,  that  the 
letters  at  Stowe  were  read  not  long  since,  and  that  they  do 
not  reveal  Junius.  Probably  they  are  of  similar  tenour  to 
those  addressed  to  Lord  Chatham  about  the  same  period,  con- 
sisting of  strictures  on  the  contemporaries  of  Junius ;  and  the 
secret  in  respect  to  them,  if  not  iMready  anticipated,  and  to 
which  a  factitious  importance  has  been  given  by  refusing  to 

•  Vid«  Letter  No.  26,  vol.  I  p.  224. 

f  lieraoin  of  Viscount  Sidmouth,  by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  vol.  iii.  p.  440* 
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give  any  information  of  tbeir  contents,  may  be  like  that  of  the 
Freemasons,  and  lose  much  of  its  value  by  disclosure.  Lord 
Ashburton  has  recently  purchased  the  Sto\7e  MSS.,  bat  these 
letters  are  said  to  have  been  withheld. 


VII.  CONCLUSION,  WITH  CHARACTERISTIC 
TRAITS  OF  SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS. 

I  INDULGE  the  hope  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  promises  I  held 
out  at  the  commencement.  Junius  I  undertook  to  make 
known — to  explain  the  necessities  that  enforced  his  fictitious 
presentment  to  the  public — the  peculiarities  in  his  personal 
and  official  relations  that  prompted  his  enterprise,  and  enabled 
him  to  support  it  with  such  extraordinary  efiect,  power,  and 
resources — the  circumstances  that  necessariiy  closed  his  career 
of  authorship — the  events  of  his  subsequent  life  that  induced 
a  different  style  and  character  in  his  public  writings — and  the 
obligations  of  honour,  gratitude,  future  ease,  party,  and  social 
considerations,  that  afterwards  bound  him  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  secrets  of  his  eailier  career. 

Beyond  these  revelations,  I  am  not  aware  that  anything 
inexplicable  pertains  to  the  subject.  The  mysterious  spirit 
that  had  eluded  every  grasp,  and  tortured  general  curiosity  for 
the  best  part  of  a  century,  has  been  fixed  in  the  corporeal  entity 
to  which  it  indubitably  belongs.  There  has  certainly  been  no 
avowal  in  words ;  but  signs  have  been  bequeathed,  and  a  lan- 
g\iage  that  one  whose  lips  were  sealed  could  alone  venture 
to  use  has  been  employed — a  language  which  cannot,  and  was 
not  meant  to  be  misunderstood.  A  confession  less  equivocal 
was  not  allowable,  consistently  with  past  pledges ;  and,  had 
it  been  made,  would  hardly  have  contributed  to  the  weight  of 
circumstantial  evidence  already  adduced. 

Believing  that  the  great  politico-literary  mystery  of  the 
age  is  solved,  I  shall  merely  add  a  few  strictures  on 
the  character  of  the  singular  person  in  whom  it  originated. 
Sir  Philip  once  remarked  to  the  kte  Mr.  Dubois,  that  he  had 
"spent  so  much  time  in  writing,  that  he  had  almost  forgotten 
the  art  of  speaking."  Notwithstanding  the  war  of  extermi- 
nation waged  by  him  against  the  Junius  portion  of  his  MSS., 
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those  which  have  escaped  are  numerous  and  curious ;  among 
these  are  the  account  of  his  long  intenriesv  with  the  Pope  at 
Home,  and  the  letters  he  wrote  while  attached  to  the  British 
emhassT  in  Portugal  *. 

Sir  Philip  Francis  was  a  man  of  antique  mould  ;  it  was  the 
standard  of  his  age,  but  of  which  examples  are  becoming  rare 
under  the  influence  of  a  more  mild,  equitable,  and  peaceful 
form  of  civilization.  His  feelings,  principles,  and  aspirations 
were  all  of  the  old  Eoman  cast.  Partly  he  inherited  them ; 
they  were  fostered  by  the  classic  example  of  his  learned  and 
accomplished  parent ;  but  tliey  found  a  congenial  soil  in  his  own 
temperament  and  vigorous  mental  organism.  From  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  broad  abstmct  right,  either  of  iudividuals 
or  communities,  he  never  swerved,  and  no  seduction  of  per- 
sonal advantage  could  bend  him. 

This  absolute  iuBexii)ilitv  was  exemplified  at  all  times,  in 
all  places,  and  in  all  his  private  relations,  whether  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  or  tbe  <jauges.  He  held  West  India 
property,  but  undeviatingly  advocated  African  freedom.  He 
steadily  and  to  the  last  opposed  the  war  with  France,  because 
he  believed  that  the  interference  of  the  old  European  govern 
ments  was  a  violation  of  tbe  rights  of  Frenchmen  to  cboose 
their  own  rulers.  His  fatal  Indian  contests  had  a  like 
origin ;  they  were  a  pertinacious  battle  in  behalf  of  right 
and  justice  towards  the  native  princes,  imperil  as  they 
might  individual  gains  or  British  power.  The  last  effort  of 
his  pen  f  was  a  forcible  appeal  against  the  compulsory  annexa- 
tion of  Norway  to  Sweden,  to  complete  the  arbitrary  territorial 
demai-cations  of  tbe  Holy  Alliance  of  despots.  And  the  last 
public  speech  he  delivered  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 

*  His  Portognete  letters  have  a  strong  resembbnce  to  the  style  of  Jnnitts, 
though  written  antecedently,  and  retuta  the  notion  of  Jaqnes  and  Coventry, 
that  the  natoial  style  of  Sir  Philip  was  alien  to  that  of  Junius.  Speculation 
was  right,  however,  when  it  was  conjectured  that  Junius  must  bean  Irishman 
from  his  Hibemicisms,  especiallj  his  phrase,  "  the  sophistries  of  a  colUgianj** 
a  term  in  use  at  Dublin  for  gownrma%y  not  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Heron,  too,  with  singular  tact,  unconsciously  threw  out  a  hint  applicable  to 
the  situation  of  Francis.  Criticizing  the  composition  of  Letter  37,  he  says, 
**  lu  paragraphs  %eem  to  have  been  thrown  out  upon  paper,  without  the  pre- 
conception of  any  regular  plan."  This  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the  mode 
in  which  Sir  Philip  worked  off  at  intervals  the  first  draft  of  many  of  his  Let- 
ters at  the  War  Office,  and  had  not  always  time  afterwards  for  polishing  and 
best  connecting  their  detached  parts. 

t  Letter  to  Bail  Giey.    Bidgway,  18U. 
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from  the  hustings  at  Brentford*,  when  he  energetically  de- 
nounced as  unnecessary  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  the  other  Acts  about  to  be  passed,  against  the  free- 
dom of  public  meetings,  writing,  and  speaking. 

These  are  noble  traits,  which  adequately  till  up  any  outline 
that  fancy  may  have  depicted  of  the  Junius  of  old.  There 
are  other  coincidences  in  minor  matters,  not  undeserving  of 
notice.  Junius  was  obviously  of  a  free,  impulsive  nature, 
and  Francis  was  a  "  very  Hotspur."  To  mystify  Woodfall, 
and  avert  recognition  by  his  former  school  friend,  he  tells 
him  "I  never  am  angry  ;**-{-  but  the  fact  is.  Sir  Philip  was  apt 
to  be  so,  and  violently.  I  have  heard  a  lady  say  of  him  that 
when  excited,  his  eyes,  like  Homer  s  heroes,  emitted  sparks 
of  living  fire.  In  connection  with  temperament,  another  inci- 
dent forces  itself  on  notice.  In  his  Dedication,  Junius  says 
of  the  Letters,  "  To  me  they  originally  owe  nothing  but  a 
healthy,  sanguine  constitution.'*  a  characteristic  peculiarly 
that  of  Sir  P.  Francis.  His  personal  appearance  was  im- 
pressive. He  had  large  lustrous  eyes,  oval  face,  lips  well 
formed  and  strongly  marked;  was  tall,  thin,  and  of  an 
elegant  figure :  altogether  the  facial  presentment  was  that  of 
an  impassioned  soul,  with  an  active,  acute,  energetic  intellect. 

From  what  has  been  related  to  me,  it  would  appear  that  Sir 
P.  Francis's  musings  in  his  fine  library  of  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  [to  which  he  was  much  attached,  as  his  numerous 
marginal  annotations  testify  t),  must  have  been  seriously  dis- 

*  Jane  22, 1817,  at  a  meeting  of  Middlesex  freeholders  to  petition  against 
the  Six  Acta. 

+  Private  Letter,  No.  47,  p.  51. 

X  The  following  note  is  furnished  roe  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  Bohn  : — Sir 
Philip  Francis's  library  was  sold  by  auction  Feb.  3,  1838,  and  two  following 
days,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Brans,  of  Pall  Mall.  It  comprised  859  articles,  includ- 
ing a  very  good  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  an  eztensiTe  series  of 
political  pamphlets  and  newtpapen,  and  many  of  the  prindpal  works  in 
Bnglish  and  general  literatnre.  The  manuscripts  were  Tesenred  by  the 
fiunily,  and  not  broui^ht  to  the  hammer.  Many  of  the  books  were  anno- 
tated in  the  margins  by  himself,  and  nearly  all  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
read  or  used.  Among  the  lots  which  more  particulariy  concern  the  present 
enquiry  were  several  different  editions  of  Junius*s  Letters,  and  some  of  the 
printed  enquiries  as  to  their  authorship.  These  sold  for  rather  high  prices^ 
as  the  following  quotations  will  show : —  , 

**  416.  Junius's  Letters,  2  vols.,  with  some  MS.  Corrections  of  the  text^ 
and  Notes  by  Sir  Philip  Francis.     In  calfs  1783.    12^  12t. 

**  417.  Jnnius*s  Letters,  with  Notes  by  Heron,  2  vols,  with  some  MS* 
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Curbed  by  the  moyements  cf  the  aathor  of  Junius  Idmtified. 
The  first  fix  of  Mr.  Taylor  upon  Dr.  Francis  brought  him  close 
apon  the  real  author  of  Junius,  who  could  not  help  feeling 
apprehensiye  that  the  mistake  of  ten  years  in  his  age  would 
in  ull  likelihood  be  detected.  In  consequence,  be  attempted 
a  diyersion.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Taylor,  and  intimated 
his  surprise  at  the  wild-goose  chase  in  which  he  had 
learned  ne  was  wasting  his  time :  said  that  so  many  years 

Notes  and  CorrectioDs  of  the  Text,  by  Sir  Ph.  Fnndi,  1804. 
2/.  2«.     Armstrong, 
"ilS,  Janioa't  Letten,  with  Notes  by  Woodfall,  3  toIi.    A  prmeiUatiom 

copy  from  Wood/iUl,  1814.     2/.  2«.    Scoa. 
"419,  Jnnins  Identified  with  a  Distinguished  Living  Character,  and  the 
Sapplement,  with  Facsimiles  and  Autograph  Letter  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  1816-17.     4/.     Armstronff, 
"  420.  Junius.     Diacovenr  of  the  Author  of  Junius  (riz.  Dr.  and  Sir  Ph. 
Francis),  1813.     The  Pamphleteer,  No.  54.  contninini^  fi;irkert 
Remarks  on  Sir  P.  Francis's  Claims,  1827.     Edinburgh  Review, 
No.  57,  contain inir  the  Review  of  Junius's  Letters,  with  some  MS. 
Corrections  by  Sir  P.  Francis.     '2L  lOi.     Armstronff. 
"  421.  Junius.     A  Collection  of  the  Letters  of  Atticus,  Lucius,  and  Ju- 
nius ;  trith  J/5.  Xot^i  and  Correctiontf  avd  Blank*  jilted  up  by 
Sir  P.  Francist  1769.  and  other  TiucUin  the  Volunu,     31.  5j. 

^mstronff. 
"  422.  Junius.     A  Supplement  to  Jnnins  Identified ;  with  MS.  Notes  by 
Sir  Ph.  Francis!  1817.     Discovery  of  the  Author  of  Junius's  Let- 
ters, 1318.     3/.  3j.     AmHrovaJ* 
It  may  be  relevant  here  to  quote  the  following  article  :— 
"  Sir  Philin  Francis's  Speeches  and  Pamphlets,  collected  in  6  vols.  8vo, 
with  nnnurtm*  MS.  Corrections  and  Notes,  JBxtraets  from  iV^eim- 
jHipers,  drc.     14/.     Morton. 
"  515.  Dalrrmple's  Memoirs  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  2  vols.  4 to,  1771. 
*«*  See  a  m4>st  curious  note  of  Sir  P.  Francis,  stoHny  that  the 
proof-sheets  of  this  work  vers  submitted  for  revision  to  Oeorge  III. 
by  Lord  Bjockeford^  "  I  know  the  fact,"  and  a  mont  severe  note  on 
Johnson's  Character  and  Pnncipies.     21.  \2s.     Armstrong.'* 
These  and  most  of  the  other  annotated  books  were  bought,  under  the 
peeodonyme  of  Armstrong,  for  Mr.  H.  R.  Francis,  then  master  of  a  GFrammar 
School  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  in  whose  possession  they  still  are.    Lot  840, 
bought  in  the  name  of  Morton,  was  for  Mr.  John  George  Francis,  who  then 
resided  in  Gbwer  Street  The  most  curious  illustration,  perhaps,  which  could 
be  eoUacted  from  among  them,  was  a  letter  found  in  lot  419,  dated  Bath, 
Thstrsday  momina,  Dee.  20, 1771,  addressed  to  his  wife,  announcing  his 
arrival  at  Bath  "  last  night"    It  refers  to  the  very  feeble  and  helpless  con- 
dition of  his  fiither,  who  had  summoned  the  writer  to  his  bedside.    As,  in 
Private  Letter  No.  47,  Sir  Philip  gives  peremptory  orden  t^t  Woodfidl 
should  not  write  to  him  again  until  further  notice,  and  as  there  are  no  letten 
of  Junius  under  any  of  lut  signatures  between  Dec  17  and  Jan.  6,  it  is  so 
£ir  corTobontiva. 
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bad  elapsed,  and  so  many  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made 
to  discover  Junius,  that  it  now  seemed  perfectly  hopeless 
to  expect  he  would  ever  he  found  out.  **  He  would  be 
a  lucky  person  indeed,"  continued  Sir  Philip,  "  who  could 
find  out  Junius; — ^why,  it  would  make  a  inan*s  fortune!" 
Finding  these  discouragements  had  failed  to  make  the  desired 
impression.  Sir  Philip  observed  at  parting,  "  If  you  do  per- 
sist in  your  purpose,  I  hope  you  will  present  me  with  a  copy 
of  your  book."  With  this  the  •*  tall  gentleman"  disap- 
peared,— as  he  had  done  forty  years  before,  after  throwing  a 
Junius  letter  into  Woodfalls  ofiBce  in  Ivy  Lane. 

Sir  Philip*s  first  impression  of  greatness  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  noble  eloquence 
of  the  Great  Statesman — his  pride — his  lofty  and  independent 
sentiments — his  respect  for  national  greatness  and  individual 
merit  in  every  station — his  contempt  for  trivial  things — his  dis- 
dain of  mere  party  objects — with  his  unstained  private  life — 
deeply  and  inetfaceably  impressed  Francis  witli  a  sense  of 
human  excellence,  realizing  all  the  visions  he  had  cherished 
in  his  early  studies  of  tlie  ancient  models.  He  also  thought 
favourably  of  the  Great  Agitator  of  the  city,  on  account  of  his 
public  services.  Notwithstanding  the  private  profligacy  of 
Wilkes,  into  which  he  appears  to  have  been  hurried*  partly 
by  an  uncongenial  marriage,  partly  by  his  own  unruly  pas- 
sions, but  most  of  all.  by  his  hearty  contempt  of  hypocrisy, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  wholly  despised.  Like  Junius,  who 
cautions  Woodfall  to  be  on  his  guard  against  "patriots,"  he 
had  no  sympathy  for  democratic  extremes,  but  he  had  a  well- 
grounded  respect  for  constitutional  freedom,  and  when  it 
was  menaced  by  court  .judges  and  parasites  rendered  im 
portant  services  intrepidly.  It  was  the  timely  stand  which 
he  made  that  put  an  end  to  general  warrants,  and  his 
fearless  magisterial  conduct  that  mainly  contributed  to  pro- 
cure a  free  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates 't'.  Junius 
acted  as  his  mentor,  and  the  letters  he  addressed  to  him  are 
as  valuable  as  any  in  the  collection,  replete  with  good  common- 
sense  advice,  as  well  as  with  sound  political  knowledge.  Jhe 
active  prying  habits  of  Sir  Philip,  pending  the  Junius  letters, 
*  *  Wilkes,  too,  appears  to  hare  had  considenble  ckims  to  scholarship ;  he 
edited  Catullus  and  Theophrasti  Charactores,  upon  a  wager  that  he  would 
produce  them  without  a  single  trpogrnphical  error,  and  he  hegan  a  History 
of  England  from  the  Berolution  of  1683,  of  which  the  Introduction  (80  pages)- 
was  printed  (as  &  prospectus)  in  4 to.,  il2mo»,  1768. 
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makes  it  very  probable  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
80  conspicuous  a  public  character  as  Wilkes,  aud  this  would 
account  for  his  referring  the  Dedication  to  him  for  correction. 
It  is  certain  that  Francis  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr. 
Wilkes  after  his  return  from  India,  if  not  before,  and 
used  to  visit  him  at  Kensington;  and  at  this  latter  period 
there  is  good  reason  for  presuming  that  Wilkes  knew  Junius 
to  be  Francis. 

The  last  conclusion  is  rendered  probable  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  late  Mr.  £.  H.  Barker  and  inserted  in  his  work 
on  Junius.  It  was  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Rough, 
from  Sergeants*  Inn,  and  is  dated  April  12, 18Q7.  Mr.  Rough 
had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Wilkes,  and  in  his  letter 
remarks,  "  Mr.  Wilkes  used,  I  have  been  told,  to  say  that 
he  knew  who  the  author  of  Junius  was — that  it  was  not  Rosen- 
hagen;  but  he  never  said  it  was  not  Sir  P.  Francis.  The 
latter  used  to  dine  at  Kensington  frequently,  and  once  cut 
off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Rough's  hair  (she  was  then  quite  a  girl). 
She  had  an  obscure  recollection  tiiat  her  father  ouce  said  that 
she  had  met  Junius." 

Home  Tooke  always  appeared  much  perturbed  when  the 
subject  of  Junius  was  introduced.  He  was  once  asked  if  he 
knew  the  author;  on  the  question  being  put  he  immediately 
crossed  his  knife  and  fork  on  his  plato.  and.  assuming  a  stem 
look,  replied,  '•  [  do."  -After  this,  ^Ir.  Stephen  says,  **  his 
manner,  tone,  and  attitude  were  all  too  formidable  to  admit 
fo  any  further  interogatories."  * 

The  constancy  of  Sir  P.  Francises  attachments  will  appear 
from  a  rencontre  he  had  with  Lord  Brougham  on  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  was  referred  to  some  years  since  in  tlie 
Edinburgh  Review +,  and  adduced,  as  it  had  been  before, 
as  affording  additional  proof  of  the  identity  of  Francis  and 
Junius.  I  lately  reminded  Lord  Brougham  of  this  adventure, 
and  his  Lordship  very  good  naturedly  gave  me  an  account  of 
the  afiair.  "  It  happened,"  says  he,  •*  at  Brookes*s,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  though  I  am  not  a  member  of  apy  club  now. 
I  had  been  commenting  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
profligacy  of  Wilkes's  character,  and  the  shame  his  popularity 
had  brought  on  the  people  of  England.  Mr.  .Wilberforce 
complimented  me,  and  coniirmed  my  statement  Mr.  Canning 
then  took  the  opportunity  to  observe  that  Wilkes  was  by  no 
*  ^Icmoin  of  John  Home  Tooke,  vol  ii.  p.  853.    f  No.  141,  October,  1829. 
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means  a  singular  instance  of  a  demagogae  not  being  respect* 
able,  and  added, — 

' He's  knight  o'  tV  tbire,  and  represents  tHem  all' 
Next  mominff  I  was  at  the  club,  and  Sir  P.  Francis  vraa 
there,  and  had  been  reading  an  account  of  last  night *s  debate. 
He  immediatelj  began  to  remonstrate  with  me,  in  company 
with  other  friends ;  observed  that  I  ought  to  have  said  nothing 
in  disparagement  of  Wilkes ;  he  was  fighting  the  public  battles 
against  the  Court,  and  ought  to  be  supported ;  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Court  always  to  fix  upon  a  bad  man  to  run  down,  not 
a  good  one.  He  next  turned  upon  Lord  Mansfield ;  said  he 
was  a  corrupt  judge,  and  took  bribes.  I  expostulated  with 
him,  remarking  that  such  detestable  practices  would  have 
been  discovered  and  the  chief  justice  impeached.  He  rejoined 
he  *  knew  it  to  be  true ;  he  took  bribes  in  the  Douglas  cause, 
and  he  could  prove  it.*  "—Here  the  sympathies  and  aversions 
of  Junius  are  reproduced  with  pristine  force  and  bitterness. 

Sir  Philip  was  impetuous,  and  somewhat  abrupt  in  manner. 
He  once  interrupted  George  IV.,  at  the  royal  table  (and  we 
are  credibly  infonned  that  he  frequently  dined  there),  in  the 
midst  of  a  tedious  story,  with  a  **  ]Vell,  Sir,  weU!"  The  prime 
of  his  life  was  wasted  in  a  finiitless  effort  to  arrest  what  he 
thought  our  unscrupulous  career  in  India.  His  regrets  on 
this  occouut  are  painful  to  read.  "  I  passed,"  said  he  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  **  six  years  in  perpetual  misery  and  con- 
test in  Bengal,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life ;  then  a  wretched 
voyage  of  ten  months,  and  two  and  twenty  years  of  labour 
in  the  same  cause,  unsupported  and  alone.  By  so  long  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  right  against  wrong,  I  have  sacrificed 
my  repose  and  forfeited  sdl  hope  of  personal  advantage."  It 
was  truly  the  martyrdom  of  a  life,  and  of  a  life  that,  with 
the  brilliant  gifts  of  Fi-ancis,  might  otherwise  have  been  dis- 
tinguished and  prosperous.  Who  could  help  regretting  the 
sacrifice  ?  Others  may  learn  prudence  from  his  fiedlures,  but 
it  was  too  late  with  Sir  Philip.  Yet  the  cause  in  which  he 
£edled  was  a  noble  one. 

—  "  In  man's  canae  I  drew 
«  Those  evils  on  my  head — bat  ills  like  these^ 

Hy  mind  presaged  them  not.** 
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It  was  not  from  personal  Tanitj,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
o\m  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
wrote,  that  the  author  of  the  ensuing  letters  predicted  their 
immortalitj.  Their  matter  and  their  manner,  the  times  they 
describe,  and  the  talents  thej  disclose,  the  popularity  which 
attended  them  at  their  outset,  the  impression  they  produced 
on  the  public  mind,  and  the  triumph  of  most  of  the  doctrines 
they  inculcate,  all  equally  concur  in  stamping  for  them  a 
jMissport  10  the  most  distant  posterity. 

In  their  range  these  letters  comprise  a  period  of  about  five 
years;  from  the  middle  of  1767  to  the  middle  of  1772:  and 
never  has  the  history  of  this  country,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  hour,  exhibited  a  period  of  equal  extent  that  more 
peremptorily  demanded  the  severe,  decisive,  and  overpower- 
ing pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Junius.     The  storms  and  tem- 

*  This  able  and  eomfwehensiTe  Essay  on  Junius  and  his  Writings  vn» 
affixed  to  WoodfoH's  edition  published  in  1812,  and  is  ascribed  to  John 
Mason  Good,  a  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  eminence,  who  died 
Jan.  2,  1S27*  Of  its  purport  and  the  views  of  the  writer  some  observations 
by  the  preeent  editor  will  be  found  nc  the  end.  The  commencement  of  the 
second  pamgraph  requires  passin?  explanation.  The  Litters  of  Junivt  as 
acknowledged  by  him,  and  published  under  his  own  revision  in  a  coUeo- 
tire  edition  in  1772,  by  Henry  Sampson  Woodfidl,  proprietor  of  the  JPublw 
AdvertiHr,  appeared  in  that  journal  between  Jan.  21, 1769,  and  Jan.  21, 
1772,  concluding  with  a  brief  impressive  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Camden, 
and  a  paper  by  Junius,  explanatory  of  his  views  on  long  parliaments  and 
rotten  boroughs.  Dr.  GFood  includes  in  the  term  of  Jt9t  years  the  Miscellap 
neons  Letters  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  edition,  some  d 
which  JNinius  acknowledges  to  have  written,  at  an  earlier  or  later  period, 
under  different  signatures;  and  other  letters  collected  by  Hason  Good,  o£ 
which  the  authorship  is  not  equally  well  authenticated. 

The  omission  of  a  quotation  or  two,  of  no  present  interest,  and  the  correo- 
tion  of  a  few  inaccuracies  of  languaire,  are  the  only  alterations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  FreUminaiy  Essay. — Editob. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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pests  tbat,  -witlim  the  last  twenty  years,  haye  shaken  the 
political  world  to  its  centre,  have  been  wider  and  more  tre- 
mendous in  their  operation;  but  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  discharged  their  fury  at  a  distance.  The  constitutions 
of  other  countries  have  been  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind ; 
but  that  of  England  still  towers,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
a  wonderful  fabric,  overshadowing  the  desert  that  surrounds 
it,  and  defying  the  violence  of  its  hurricanes.  In  the  period 
however  in  question,  this  admirable  structure  of  government 
was  itself  attacked,  and  trembled  to  its  foundation ;  a  series 
of  unsuccessful  ministries,  often  profligate  and  corrupt,  and 
not  unfrequentlj  cunning,  rather  than  capable ;  a  succession 
of  weak  and  obsequious  parliameucs,  and  an  arbitrary,  though 
able  chief  justice,  addicted  to  the  impolitic  measures  of  the 
cabinet,  fateilly  concurred  to  confound  the  relative  powers  of 
the  state,  and  equally  to  unhinge  the  happiness  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  people;  to  frustrate  all  the  proud  aiui  bo;istcd 
triumphs  of  a  glorious  war,  concluded  but  a  few  yeai-s  before 
by  an  inglorious  peace  '^' ;  to  excite  universal  contempt  abi*o:id, 
and  universal  discord  at  home.  Hence  France,  humiliated  as 
she  was  by  her  losses  and  defeats,  did  not  hesitate  to  invade 
Goi-sica  in  open  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
minister,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  it ;  wiiilst 
Spain  dishonourably  refused  to  make  good  the  i-ansom  she 
had  agreed  to,  for  the  restoration  of  the  capital  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Isles,  which  had  been  exempted  from  pillage  upon  this 
express  stipulation.  They  saw  the  weakness  and  distraction 
of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  chas- 
tisement of  a  new  war. 

The  discontents  in  the  American  colonies,  which  a  little 
address  might  at  first  have  stifled,  were  blown  into  a  flame 
of  open  rebellion,  through  the  impolitic  violence  of  the  very 
minister  who  was  appointed,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  ofiice 
at  this  very  time  and  for  this  express  purpose,  to  examine 
into  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  and  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances complained  of;  while,  at  home,  the  whole  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  ministry,  instead  of  beinff  directed  against 
the  arrogance  of  the  common  enemy,  were  exhausted  against  an 
individual,  who,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been  so  greatly  dis* 

*  In  1763,  through  the  negotiation  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
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tiogmshed,  had  not  the  ill-jadged  and  contamacioos  opposition 
of  the  cabinet,  and  their  fiagi-ant  yiolation  of  the  most  sacred 
and  important  principles  of  the  constitution  in  order  to  punish 
him,  raised  him  to  a  height  of  popularity  seldom  attained 
even  hj  the  most  successful  candidato  for  public  applause ; 
and  embroiled  themselves  on  his  account  iu  a  dispute  with 
the  nation  at  large,  almost  amounting  to  a  civQ  war,  and  which 
at  length  only  terminated  in  their  own  utter  confusion  and 
defeat^. 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  ensuing  letters  successively  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  the  most  current  newspaper  of  the  day  f. 
The  classic  purity  of  their  language,  the  exquisite  force  and 
perspicuity  of  their  argument,  the  keen  severity  of  their  re- 
proach, the  extensive  information  they  evince,  their  feai'less 
and  decisive  tone,  and,  above  all,  their  stera  and  steady  at- 
tachment to  the  purest  principies  of  the  cousdtution,  acquired 
for  them,  with  an  almost  electric  speed,  a  popularity  which 
no  series  of  letters  have  since  possessed,  nor,  perhaps,  ever 
will ;  and  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  dilfused  among 
the  body  of  the  people  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  than  they  had  ever  before  attained,  and  animated 
them  with  a  more  determined  spirit  to  maintain  them  invio- 
late. Enveloped  in  the  cloud  of  a  tictitious  name,  the  writer 
of  these  philippics,  unseen  himself,  beheld  with  secret  satis- 
faction the  vast  influence  of  his  labours,  and  enjoyed,  though, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  observe,  not  always  without  apprehen- 
sion, the  universal  hunt  that  was  made  to  detect  him  in  his 
disguise.  He  beheld  the  people  extolling  him,  the  court 
execrating  him.  and  ministers  and  more  than  ministei-s  trem- 
bling beneath  the  lash  of  his  invisible  hand. 

That  the  same  general  impression  was  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  these  letters  in  parliament,  which  is  so  well 
known  to  have  been  produced  out  of  it,  is  evident  from  al- 
most all  the  speeches  of  the  day,  as  the  ensuing  extracts 
from  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  North  will 
attest.    . 

*  In  the  Isngoage  of  Lord  Chatfaam,  dativered  May  1, 1771,  in  tho  Hodm 
of  Lords, "  they  rendered  the  very  name  of  parliament  ridicoloasy  by  carrying 
OD  a  constant  war  against  Mr.  Wilkes." 

t  They  were  generally  copied  from  the  Fabllc  Advertifer  into  all  the  daUy 
and  evening  papen. 

B  2 
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'*  Where  then  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  thii  relaxation  of  the  lawi 
and  all  goTemmentt  How  comet  this  Junius  to  hare  broke  through  the 
cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  nncontntlled,  unpunished,  through  the 
landl  The  myrmidons  of  the  court  hare  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing 
him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  No : 
they  disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke 
through  ail  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their  efforts  avail  1 
Ko  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feet. 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  atttck  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran 
cold.  I  thought  he  had  ventured  too  fiir,  and  there  was  an  end  of  his 
triumphs,  not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Yes,  Sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  bold  truths,  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit.  It 
was  the  rancour  and  venom  with  which  I  was  struck.  In  these  respects  the 
Korth  Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment 
But  while  I  expected  in  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and  fiill,  behold  him 
rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Yes,  he  did  make  you  his  quarry,  and  yon  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of 
his  talons.  You  crouched,  and  stiil  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow.  Sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — he  has — 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter.  In  short, 
after  carrying  away  our  iloyal  Engle  in  his  pounces,  and  dashing  him  agninsc 
a  rock,  he  has  ktid  you  prostrate.  King,  lords,  and  commons  are  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a  member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  his  knowledge,  his  tirmness,  and  integrity  1  He  would  be  easily 
known  by  his  contempt  of  ail  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigour. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity.  Bad  ministers  could  con- 
ceai  nothing  from  his  sagacity  ;  nor  could  promises  nor  threats  induce  him  to 
conceal  auyihing  from  tho  public." 

The  following  is  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  North : — 

"  When  fiictions  and  discontented  men  have  brought  things  to  this  pass, 
why  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  bringing  libellers  to  justice  ] 
Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  great  boar  of  tho  wood,  this  mighty  Junius, 
has  broke  through  the  toils  and  foiled  the  hunters  ?  Though  there  may  be  at 
present  no  spear  that  will  reach  him,  yet  he  may  be  some  time  or  other 
caught  At  any  rate  he  will  be  exhausted  with  fruitless  efforts ;  those  tusks 
whbh  he  has  been  whetting  to  wound  and  gimw  the  constitution  will  be 
worn  out  Truth  will  at  Uist  prevail.  The  public  will  see  and  f<yl  that  he 
has  either  advanced  fidse  facts,  or  reasoned  fslsely  from  true  principles ;  and 
that  he  has  owed  his  escape  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  not  to  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  The  North  Briton,  the  most  flnritious  libel  of  its  day,  would  have 
been  equally  secure,  had  it  been  as  powerfully  supported.  But  the  press  had 
not  then  overflowed  the  land  with  its  black  gall,  and  poisoned  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Political  writers  had  some  shame  left ;  they  had  some  reverence 
for  the  crown,  some  respect  for  the  name  of  Majesty.  Nor  were  there  any 
members  of  parliament  hardy  enough  to  harangue  in  defence  of  libels. 
lawyers  could  hardly  be  brought  to  plead  for  them.  But  the  scehe  is  now 
entirely  changed.  Without  doors,' within  doors,  the  same  abusive  strains 
prevail  Libels  find  patrons  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  well  as  in 
Westminster  Hall.     Nay,  they  pronounce  libels  on  the  very  judges.    They 
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pcrrert  the  prhrilege  of  this  houae  to  the  purposes  of  Action.  They  catch 
aod  svbUow  the  breath  of  the  inconstant  maltitude,  becaose,  I  snppose,  they 
take  their  Toiee,  which  is  now  that  of  libels,  to  be  the  Toice  of  Ood." 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  editor  of  the  present  rolumes 
to  vindicate  the  whole  of  the  method  pursued  hj  Junius  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  patriotic  objects  on  which  his  heart 
appears  to  hare  heen  most  ardentlj  engaged.  Much  of  his 
inaividuj\l  sarcasm  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  with  ad- 
vanti^e — and  especially  the  whole  of  his  personal  assaults 
unon  the  character  and  motives  of  the  king.  Aware  as  the 
editor  is  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  occasionally  attacking 
the  chamcter  of  the  chief  magistrate,  as  urged  by  Junius  him- 
self in  his  Preface,  he  still  thinks  that  no  possible  circum- 
stances could  justify  so  gross  a  disrespect  and  indecency;  that 
no  principle  of  the  constitution  supports  it,  and  that  every 
advantage  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  might  have  been  ob- 
tained in  an  equal  degree,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  by  animad- 
verting upon  the  conduct  of  the  king  s  ministers,  instead  of 
censuring  that  of  the  king  in  person.  In  the  volumes  before 
us  the  editor  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  these  kinds  of 
paragraphs  seem  at  times  not  altogether  free  from — what  ought 
never  to  enter  the  pages  of  a  writer  on  national  subjects — in- 
dividual spleen  and  enmity.  But  well  may  we  forgive  such 
trivial  aberrations  of  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  the  momentous 
matter  these  volumes  are  well  known  to  contain,  the  import- 
ant principles  they  inculcate ;  and  especially  under  the  recol- 
lection that,  but  for  the  letters  of  Junius,  the  Commons  of 
England  might  still  have  been  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  their  par- 
liamentary representatives — have  been  exposed  to  arbitrary 
violations  of  individual  liberty,  under  imdefined  pretexts  of 
parliamentary  privileges  against  which  there  were  no  appeal 
— defrauded  of  their  estates  upon  capricious  and  interested 
claims  of  the  crown — and  deprived  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  a  jury  to  consider  the  question  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact. 
To  the  steady  patriotism  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox  is  the  nation 
solely  indebted  for  a  direct  legislative  decision  upon  this  last 
important  point ; — ^but  the  ground  wa3  previously  cleare;d  by 
the  letters  before  us ;  it  is  not  often  that  a  judge  has  dared- 
openly  to  controvert  this  right  since  the  manly  and  unanswer- 
able argument  of  Junius  upon  this  subject,  in  opposition  to 
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the  arbitrary  and  illegal  doctrine  of  Lord  Mansfield,  as  ui^ged 
in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Woodfall: — an  argument  which 
seems  to  have  silenced  every  objection,  to  have  convinced 
every  party,  and  without  which  perhaps  even  the  zeal  and 
talents  of  Mr.  Fox  himself  might  have  been  exercised  in  vain. 

But»  after  all,  who  or  what  was  Junius  ?  this  shadoio  of  a 
name,  who  thus  shot  his  unerring  aiTows  from  an  impene- 
trable concealment,  and  punished  without  being  perceived? 
Tlie  question  is  natural;  and  it  has  been  repeated  almost 
without  intermission,  from  the  appearance  of  his  firat  letter. 
It  is  not  unnatural,  moreover,  from  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  has  at  all  times  eluded  discovery,  that  the  vanity  of  many 
political  writers  of  inferior  talents  should  have  induced  them 
to  lay  an  indirect  claim  to  his  Letters,  and  especially  after 
the  danger  of  responsibility  had  considerably  ceased.  Yet 
while  the  Editor  of  the  present  impression  does  not  under- 
tjike.  and.  in  fiict.  has  it  not  in  his  power,  to  communicate 
the  real  name  of  Junius,  he  pledges  himself  to  prove,  from 
incontrovertible  evidence,  afforded  by  the  private  letters  of 
Janius  himself  during  the  period  in  question,  in  connection 
with  other  documents,  that  not  one  of  these  pretenders  has 
ever  Imd  the  smallest  right  to  the  distinction  which  some  of 
them  have  ardently  coveted. 

These  private  and  confidential  letters,  addressed  to  the  late 
Mr.  AVoodfall,  are  now  for  the  fii-st  time  made  public  by  his 
son,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  authors  autographs*;  and 

*  There  mast  have  been  some  misunderstanding  either  of  the  tzleni  of  the 
question,  or  the  nature  of  the  Answer  in  that  part  of  a  conversation  which 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Hnqh  Boyd,  states  to  have  occurred  between 
Mr.  B.  S.  Woodfall  (editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser) and  himself  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  these  autograpiis.  ''  I 
proceeded,'*  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  to  ask  him  if  he  had  preserved  any  of  the 
laanusvripts  of  Junius  1  He  said  lie  did  noL"  p.  164.  The  veracity  of  Mr. 
H.  S.  Wood&U  is  well  known  to  hare  been  unimpeachable ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  suspect  that  of  Mr.  Campbell  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Woodfidl  understood  the  question  to  be  whether  ho  had 
regularly  preserved  the  manuscripts  of  Junius,  or  had  preserved  any  of  the 
manuscripu  of 'Junius  which  had  publicly  appeared  \mderthai  tignatwet 
No  man,  not  even  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  could  have  suspected  Mr.  Woodfall 
to  ha\e  been  guilty  of  a  wilful  &lsehood ;  nor  caCn  any  advantage  be  assiffned, 
or  even  eoticeired,  that  could  possibly  hare  resulted  from  such  a  fnlsehood, 
hai:  it  taken  place. 

It  is  equally  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Campbell^  in  this  same  conversatioii. 
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from  the  Taiious  facts  and  anecdotes  thej  disclose*  not  onlj 
in  relation  to  this  extraordinary  character,  hat  to  other  cha- 
ncters  as  veil,  they  cannot  fail  of  hebg  highly  interesting 
to  the  political  Trorld.  To  hare  published  these  letters  at  an 
eariier  period  would  have  been  a  gross  breach  of  trust  and  de- 
corum :  the  term  of  trust,  however,  seems  at  length  to  have 
expired ;  most  of  the  parties  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and 
should  any  be  yet  living,  the  length  of  time  which  has  since 
elapsed  has  so  completely  blunted  the  asperity  of  the  strictures 
they  contain,,  that  they  could  scarcely  object  to  so  remote  a 
publication  of  them.  Junius,  in  the  career  of  his  activity,  was 
the  man  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  former  can  receive  no 
injury  from  the  disclosure,  the  latter  have  certainly  a  claim  to 
every  information  that  can  be  communicated  concerning  him. 
It  was  on  the  28th  of  April,  in  the  year  1767,  that  the  late 
Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  received,  among  other  letters  from  a 
great  number  of  correspondents,  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, of  which  he  was  a  proprietor,  the  first  public  address 
of  this  celebrated  writer*.  Me  had  not  then  assumed  the 
name,  or  rather  written  under  the  signature,  of  Junius ;  nor 

should  represent  Mr.  Woodfiill  as  sarin?  that  "  as  to  the  story  aboat  Hamilton 
quoting  Junios  to  the  late  Dnke  of  Richmond,  h^  knew  it  to  be  a  misconcep* 
tion."  In  recard  to  the  story  itself,  Woodfidl  knew  it  to  be  founded  in  tact 
firom  Hamilton's  own  relation — and  has  repeacealy  mentioned  it  as  such  ; 
bat  he  may  have  meant  that  the  story  <u  toUi  by  Mr.  Cam^pbtU  was  a  mis- 
conception. 

In  effect  the  late  Dnke  of  Bichmond  himself  distinctly  informed  the  sot 
«f  the  late  Mr.  WoodfiUl,  that  snch  a  eommnnication  with  Hamilton  haa 
taken  plAce,  while  his  Grace  was  ridins^  with  Sir  James  Feachey,  afterwards 
Lord  Selaey,  in  the  park  at  Goodwood,  though  he  could  not  at  that  distance 
of  time  recollect  the  paiticular  letter  to  which  it  referred.  The  cine  to  the 
mystery  is  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Wood- 
fidl, and  used  oecasionally  to  coll  at  his  office ;  whence  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Woodfidl  had  shown  him  or  detailed  to  him  a  letter  firom  Junius 
then  just  reeeiTed,  and  intended  for  publioation  on  a  certain  day.  Hamilton 
alluded  to  the  ^nend  purport  of  this  letter,  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  to 
hare  been  published,  as  though  he  had  just  read  it ;  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  Grace'  and  Sir  James  Peaeney,  to  whom  he  thus  mentioned  it, 
no  snch  letter  appeared,  though  it  did  appear  the  nozt  day  or  the  day  after. 

*  Dr.  Good  is  a  forcible^  but  careless  writer ;  the  letter  referred  to,  the 
first  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  was  publbhed,  not  receivvd  on  the  day 
mentioned,  and  preceded  by  twenty  months  the  appearance  of  the  first  letter  of 
Junius.  It  was  signed  Poplteola,  and,  as  it  contained  a  seTere  attack  on  Lord 
Chatham,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  doubting  its  assigned  origin^— Bsw 
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did  he  always  indeed  assume  a  signatare  of  any  kind.  When 
he  did  so,  however,  his  signatures  were  diveraified,  and  the 
chief  of  them  were  Mnemon,  Atticus,  Lucius,  Junius,  and 
Brutus.  Under  the  first  he  sarcastically  opposed  the  ministry 
upon  tlie  subject  of  the  NvUwn  Tempus  Bill,  which  involved 
the  celebrated  dispute  concerning  the  transfer  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate  of  the  forest  of 
Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  to  Sir  James 
Lowther,  son-in-law  of  lord  Bute,  upon  the  plea  that  these 
lands,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  had  not  lieen 
duly  specified  in  King  William's  grant  of  them  to  the  Port- 
land family ;  and  that  hence,  although  they  liad  been  in  the 
Portland  family  for  nearly  seventy  years,  they  of  ri«(ht  be- 
longed to  the  crown  still.  The  letters  signed  Atticus  and 
Brutus  relate  chiefly  to  the  growing  disputes  with  the  Ameri- 
can colonies :  and  those  subscribed  Lucius  exclusively  to  the 
outrageous  dismission  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amhei*st  from  his  post  of 
governor  of  Virginia. 

The  name  of  Mnemon  was,  perhaps,  taken  up  at  hazard. 
That  of  Atticus  was  unquestionably  assumed  from  the  author's 
own  opinion  of  the  purity  of  his  style,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
public  universally  concurred ;  and  the  three  remaining  signa- 
tures of  Lucius,  Junius,  and  Brutus  were  obviously  deduced 
from  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Roman 
patriot,  who  united  these  three  names  in  his  own. 

Various  other  names  were  also  occasionally  assumed  by  this 
fertile  political  writer,  to  answer  paiticular  purposes,  or  more 
completely  to  conceal  himself  and  carry  forward  his  extensive 
design.  That  of  Philo-Junius,  he  has  avowed  to  the  public, 
in  the  authorized  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius :  but  beside 
this,  be  is  yet  to  be  recognised  under  the  mask  of  Poplicola, 
Domitian,  Vindex,  and  several  others,  as  the  subjoined  pages 
will  sufficiently  testify. 

The  most  popular  of  our  author's  letters  anterior  to  those 
published  \rith  the  signature  of  Junius  in  1769,  were  those 
subscribed  Atticus  and  Lucius ;  to  the  former  of  which  the 
,few  letters  signed  Brutus  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than 
auxiliary,  and  are  consequently  not  polished  with  an  equal 
degree  of  attention.  These  letters,  in  point  of  time,  preceded 
those  with  the  signature  of  Junius  by  a  few  weeks :  they  are 
certainly  written  with  admirable  spirit  and  perspicuity,  and 
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are  entitled  to  all  the  popularitj  tHej  acquired : — ^jet  they  are 
not  perhaps  possessed  of  more  merit  than  our  author's  letters 
signed  Mnemon.  They  nevertheless  deserve  a  more  minute 
attention  from  their  superior  celebrity.  The  proofs  of  their 
haying  been  composed  by  the  writer  denominated  Junius  are 
incontestible :  the  manner,  the  phraseology,  the  sarcastic, 
exprobratory  style,  independently  of  any  other  evidence,  suffi 
ciently  identify  them.  These,  therefore,  together  with  such 
others  as  are  equally  and  indisputably  genuine,  are  now  added 
to  the  acknowledged  letters  of  Junius,  to  render  his  produc- 
tions complete. 

It  is  no  objection  to  their  genuineness  that  they  were 
omitted  by  Junius  in  his  own  edition  published  by  Mr. 
Woodfall: — there  is  a  material  difference  between  printing 
a  complete  edition  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  a  complete 
edition  of  the  letters  that  appeared  under  this  name.  The 
first  was  the  main  object  of  Junius  himself,  and  it  was  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  be  should  have  extended  it  to  letters 
composed  by  him  under  any  other  signature,  excepting,  in- 
deed, those  of  Philo-Junius.  which  it  was  expedient  for  him  to 
avow :  the  second  is  the  direct  design  of  the  edition  before  us ; 
— and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  it  to  suppress  any  of  his 
letters,  under  what  signatm-e  soever  they  may  have  appeared, 
that  possess  suilicient  interest  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
public  *. 

The  first  of  the  lettei-s  (signed  Atticus)  was  written  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1708.  It  takes  a  general,  and  by  no 
means  an  uncandid,  survey  of  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that 
period,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  its  funded  property,  the 
alarming  depression  of  which,  from  the  still  hostile  appear- 
ance of  France,  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  American 
colonies,  the  wretchedness  of  the  public  finances,  and  the 
imbecility  of  the  existing  administration,  struck  the  writer  so 
forcibly  as  to  induce  him,  as  he  tells  us,  to  transfer  his 
property  from  the  funds  to,  what  he  conceived,  the  more  solid 
security  of  landed  estate.     The  conclusion  of  this  letter 

*  Mason  €h>od's  imhetitating  affiliation  of  those  unavowed  letters  on 
Jimiiu  win  form  «  subject  <yf  after  inquiry;  that  those  signed  Poplieoia, 
JBrutns,  and  others  were  not  writtpn  by  him,  strong  proof  will  be  adduced; 
and  thereby  the  impression  entertained  by  some  against  the  underiating 
consistency  of  this  &mous  writer  be  removed. — ^Ei>. 
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exhibits  so  much  of  the  essential  style  and  manner  of  Jonios, 
that  it  has  everj  claim  to  be  copied  in  this  place  as  affording 
an  internal  proof  of  identity  of  pen. 

*'  Ws  are  arrived  at  that  point  when  new  taxes  eitber  produce  nothings  or 
defeat  the  old  ones,  and  when  new  datiet  only  operate  aa  a  prohibition  :  yet 
these  ore  the  timet  when  every  ignorant  boy  thinks  himself  fit  to  be  a 
minister.  Instead  of  attendance  to  objects  of  national  importance,  oar 
worthy  governors  are  contented  to  divide  their  time  between  private  pleasores 
and  ministerial  intrigues.  Their  activity  is  just  equal  to  the  persecution  of 
a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  the  honourable  struggle  of  providing 
for  their  dependants.  If  there  be  a  good  man  in  the  king*s  service  they  dis- 
miu  him  of  course ;  and  when  bad  news  arrives,  instead  of  uniting  to  consider 
of  a  remedy,  their  time  is  spent  in  accusing  and  reviling  one  another.  Thus 
tho  debate  concludes  in  some  half  misb^tten  measure,  which  is  left  to 
execute  itself.  Avxtif  they  go  *  om  retiits  to  his  country  house  ;  anoth4r  is 
enffafftd  at  a  hone  iyxos  ;  a  third  Jias  an  appointment  tvitk  a  prostitute  ; — 
and  as  to  ttuir  country,  they  leave  Jier,  lite  a  cast-ojf  mistress,  to  perithunder 
Uu  disecues  they  Itave  given  /ur" 

It  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  very  extraordinary  step 
occurred  of  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Jetfery  Amherst  from  his 
government  of  Virginia,  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  creating  a  post  for  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  inti- 
mate friend  Lord  Boutetort,  who  had  completely  ruined 
liimself  by  gambling  and  extravagance.  This  post  had  been 
expressly  given  to  Sir  Jeffery  for  life,  as  a  reward  for  his  past 
services  in  America,  and  it  was  punctiliously  stipulated  that  a 
personal  residence  would  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  an 
atrocity  well  worthy  of  public  attack  and  condemnation ;  and 
the  keen  vigilance  of  Junius,  which  seems  first  to  have 
traced  it  out,  hastened  to  expose  it  to  the  public  in  all  its 
indecency  and  outrage,  and  with  the  warmth  of  a  personal 
friendship  for  the  veteran  hero.  The  subject  being  of  a 
different  description  from  that  he  had  engaged  in  under  the 
signature  of  Atticus,  he  assumed  a  new  name,  and  for  the 
first  time  sallied  forth  under  that  of  Lucius,  subscribed  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  minister  for  the 
American  department,  and  published  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
Aug.  10,  1768.  A  vindication,  or  rather  an  apology,  was 
entered  into,  by  three  or  four  correspondents  under  different 
signatures,  but  almost  every  one  of  whom  was  regarded  by 
Junius,  and  indeed  by  the  public  at  large,  as  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough  himself,  or  some  individual  writer  under  his 
immediate  control ;  tLos  assuming  a  mere  diversity  of  mask 
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the  better  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  a  defence.  Lucius 
Junius  followed  up  the  contest  without  sparing, — the  minister 
became  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  Sir  Jefifery^  within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  dismissal  and  the  resignation  of  two  regiments 
which  he  had  commanded,  was  restored  to  the  command  of 
one  of  them,  and  appointed  to  that  of  another ;  and  in  Maj, 
177G,  was  created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  which  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  had  refused  him,  under  the  strange  and  impolitic 
assertion  that  he  had  not  fortune  enough  to  maintain  such  a 
dignity  with  the  splendour  it  required.  The  sarcastic  remark 
of  Lucius  upon  this  observation  of  his  Grace,  is  entitled  to 
attention,  as  identifying  him  with  Junius  in  his  peculiar 
severity  of  reproach. 

"  The  Duke  of  Gnfcon  s  idea  of  the  proper  object  of  a  British  peerage 
differs  very  materially  from  mine.  His  Grace,  in  ihe  true  spirit  of  business, 
looks  for  nothing  but  on  opulent  fortune ;  meaning,  I  presume,  the  fortune 
vhich  can  purchase,  as  well  as  maintain  a  title  We  understand  his  Grace, 
and  knniv  who  dictated  that  article.  He  has  declared  the  terms  nn  which 
Jevrt.  ^nesters,  pedlars,  and  contractors  (if  thej  have  sense  enough  to  take 
the  hint)  may  rise  without  difficulty  into  British  Peers.  There  u*as  a  time 
indeed,  thousrh  not  Trithin  his  G-race's  memory,  when  titles  were  tiie  reward 
of  public  virtue,  and  when  the  crown  did  not  think  its  revenue  ill  employed 
in  coniributing  to  support  the  honours  it  hnd  bestowed.  It  is  true  his 
Grace  s  tamiiy  derive  Uicir  wealth  and  greatness  from  a  different  origin,  from 
a  system  which  he,  it  seems,  is  determined  to  revive.  His  confession  is  frank, 
and  well  becomes  the  candour  of  a  youug  man,  at  least.  I  dare  say,  that  if 
either  his  Grace  or  your  Lordship  had  had  the  command  of  a  seven  years' 
war  in  America,  yon  would  have  taken  care  that  poverty,  however  honour- 
able,  should  not  have  been  an  objection  to  your  ad\'ancement; — ^you  would 
not  have  stood  in  the  predicament  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  who  is  refused  a 
title  of  honour,  because  ho  did  not  create  a  fortune  equal  to  it,  at  the  expense 
of  the  public" 

He  is  not  less  severe  upon  Lord  Hillsborough  in  a  succeed- 
ing letter ;  and  the  editor  extracts  the  fellowing  passage  for 
the  same  purpose  he  has  introduced  the  preceding. 

"  That  you  are  a  civil,  polite  person  is  true.  Few  men  understand  the 
little  morals  better  or  obsen*e  the  great  ones  less  than  your  Lordship.  You 
can  bow  and  smile  hi  an  honest  man*s  face,  while  you  pick  his  pocket  These 
are  the  virtues  of  a  court,  in  which  your  education  has  not  been  neglected. 
In  any  other  school  you  migh^  have  learned  that  simplicity  and  integrity  are 
vorth  them  all.  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  -was  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country, 
while  you,  my  Lord,  the  darling  child  of  prudence  and  urbanity,  were  pxao- 
tising  the  generous  arts  of  a  courtier,  and  securing  an  honourable  interest  in 
the  antichamber  ot  a  favourite." 
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Having  thus  signally  triumphed  in  the  afBsdr  of  Sir  Jeffery 
Amherst,  our  invisihle  state-satirist  now  returned  to  the 
suhject  he  had  commenced  under  the  signature  of  Atticua, 
and  pursued  it  in  three  additional  letters,  with  the  same 
signature,  from  the  heginuing  of  Octoher  till  Uie  close  of 
November,  in  the  same  year ;  offering  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  collateral  topics  iu  two  or  three  letters  signed  Brutus. 
The  characteristics  of  Junius  are  often  as  conspicuous  here  as 
iu  any  letters  he  ever  wrote :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine 
ourselves  to  two  passages,  since  two  competent  witnesses  are 
OS  good  as  a  thousand.  The  following  is  his  description  of 
the  prime  minister  of  the  day. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  first  entered  into  offie<»,  it  was  the  fiuhion  of 
the  limes  to  suppose  that  young  men  might  have  wisdom  without  experience. 
They  thought  so  themselves,  and  tiie  most  important  atibirs  of  this  cnmitry 
were  committed  to  the  first  trial  of  their  abilities.  His  Grace  had  honour- 
ably fleshL'd  his  maiden  sward  in  the  field  of  opposition,  and  had  gone 
through  all  the  discipiiiie  of  iho  minority  with  credit.  He  dined  at  Wildman's, 
railed  at  lavouhics,  looked  up  to  Lord  Chatham  with  astonishment,  .and  was 
the  declared  advocate  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  afterTinrds  pleased  his  Grace  to 
enter  into  administration  with  his  friend  Lord  Rockingham,  and  in  a  verr 
little  time  it  pleased  his  Grace  to  abandon  him.  He  then  accepted  of  the 
treasury  upon  terms  which  Lord  Temple  had  disdained.  For  a  short  time 
his  submission  to  Lord  Chatham  was  unlimited.  He  could  not  answer  a 
prirate  letter  without  Lord  Chatham's  permission.  I  presume  he  was  then 
learning  his  trade,  for  he  soon  set  up  tor  himseifl  Until  he  declarec  himself 
the  minister,  his  character  had  been  but  little  understood.  From  that  moment 
a  system  of  conduct,  directed  by  passion  and  caprice,  not  only  reminds  us 
that  he  is  a  young  man,  but  a  young  man  without  solidity  of  judgment  One 
day  he  desponds  and  threatens  to  resign,  the  next  he  finds  his  blood  heated, 
and  swears  to  his  friends  he  is  determined  to  go  on.  In  his  public  measures 
we  hare  seen  no  proof  either  of  ability  or  consistency.  The  s«amp-act  had 
been  repealed  (no  matter  how  unwisely)  under  the  preceding  administration^ 
The  colonies  hod  reason  to  triumph,  and  were  returning  to  their  good  humour. 
The  point  was  decided,  when  this  young  man  thought  proper  to  nsTive  it 
without  either  plan  or  necessity;  he  adopts  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Grenrille's 
measures,  and  renews  the  question  of  taxation  in  a  form  more  odioos  and  lesa 
efiectuol  than  that  of  the  law  which  hod  been  repealed." 

The  following  is  his  character  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
generally.  **  The  school  they  were  bred  in  taught  them  how 
to  abandon  their  friends,  without  deserting  their  principles. 
There  is  a  littleness  even  in  their  ambition ;  ior  money  is 
their  first  object.  Their  professed  opinions  upon  some  great 
points  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  par^  with  which  they 
are  now  united,  that  the  council  chamber  is  become  a  scene  of 
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open  hostilities.  While  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  is  at  stake, 
these  worthy  counsellors  dispute  tythout  decency,  advise 
TFithout  sincerity,  resolve  Trithout  decision,  and  leave  the 
measure  to  be  executed  by  the  man  who  voted  against  it 
This,  I  conceive,  is  the  last  disorder  of  the  state.  The 
consultation  meets  but  to  disagree,  opposite  medicines  are 
prescribed,  and  the  lost  fixed  on  is  changed  by  the  hand  that 
gives  it." 

The  attention  paid  to  these  philippics,  and  the  celebrity 
they  had  so  considerably  acquired,  stimulated  the  author  to 
new  and  additional  exeitions:  and  having  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year  completed  another  with  more  than  usual 
elabomtion  and  polish,  which  he  seems  to  have  intended  as  a 
kind  of  introductory  address  to  the  nation  at  large,  he  sent  it 
forth  under  the  name  of  Junius,  (a  name  he  had  hitherto 
assumed  but  once,)  to  the  offico  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in 
which  journal  it  appeared  on  Saturday,  Januaiy  ill,  1700. 
The  popularity  expected  by  the  author  from  this  peiformance 
was  more  than  accomplished;  and  what  in  some  measure 
added  to  his  fame,  was  a  reply  (for  the  Public  Advertiser  was 
equally  open  to  all  parties)  from  a  real  character  of  no  small 
celebrity  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man  of  rank.  Sir  William 
Draper;  principally  because  the  attack  upon  his  majesty s 
ministers  had  extended  itself  to  Lord  Granby,  at  that  time 
commander  in  chief,  for  whom  Sir  William  professed  the  most 
cordial  esteem  and  frieudship. 

Sir  William  Draper  appears  to  have  been  a  worthy,  and,  on 
the  whole,  an  independent  man;  and  Lord  Granby  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  honest  and  immaculate  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  Junius  did  not  begin  the  dispute  with  the  former, 
and  seems,  from  a  regard  for  bis  character,  to  have  continued 
it  unwillingly:  "My  answer,'*  says  he  to  him  in  his  last 
letter,  upon  a  second  assault,  and  altogether  without  reason, 
"shall  be  short;  for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever!" 
At  the  latter  he  had  only  glanced  incidentally,  (for  upon  the 
whole  he  approved  his  conduct,)  and  seems  rather  to  have  ' 
done  so  on  account  of  the  company  he  consorted  with,  than 
from  any  gross  misdeeds  of  bis  own.  Nothing  could,  there- 
fore, have  been  more  improvident  or  impolitic  than  this  attack 
of  Sir  William  Draper:    if  volunteered  in  favour  of  the 
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ministiy,  it  is  impossible  for  a  defence  to  have  been  worse 
planned ; — for,  bj  confining  the  vindication  to  the  individual 
that  \ras  least  accused,  it  tadtlj  admits  that  the  charges 
advanced  against  all  the  rest  were  well  founded;  while,  if 
volunteered  in  favour  of  Lord  Granby  alone,  it  might  easily 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  writer  that  his  visionary  oppo- 
nent would  be  hereby  challenged  to  bring  forward  pecadillos 
which  would  otherwise  never  be  heard  of,  and  that  he  would 
not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  scrutinize  the  character  of  Sir 
William  himself,  and  to  ascribe  this  act  of  precipitate  zeal  to 
an  interested  desire  of  additional  promotion  in  the  army.  It 
was  too  much  for  Sir  William  to  expect  that  Junius  would  be 
hurried  into  an  intemperate  disclosure  of  his  i-eal  name  by  a 
swaggering  otFer  to  measure  swords  with  him ;  while  the 
following  rebuke  was  but  a  just  retalLition  for  his  challenge. 

"  Had  you  been  orieinally  and  without  provoctttion  attacked  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  you  wouid  have  Fome  right  to  demand  his  name.  But  m  this 
cause  Tou  are  a  volunteer.  You  engaged  in  it  with  the  unpremeditatw'd 
gallantry  of  a  soldier.  You  were  content  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to 
a  man  who  wouid  probably  continue  in  concealment.  You  understood  tho 
terms  upon  which  we  wore  to  correspond,  and  gave  at  least  a  tacit  assent 
to  them.  After  voluntarily  attacking  me  under  the  character  of  Junius,  what 
possible  tight  have  you  to  know  mc  under  any  oiher  I  Will  you  forgive  me 
if  1  insinuate  to  you,  that  you  foresaw  soma  honour  in  the  apparent  spirit 
of  commg  lorward  in  person,  and  that  you  wex«  not  quite  indi£fercnt  to  the 
display  of  your  literary  qualifications}** 

In  reality  Junius,  though  a  severe  satirist,  was  not  in  his 
g3neral  temper  a  malevolent  writer,  nor  an  ungenerous  man. 
No  one  has  ever  been  more  ready  to  admit  the  biilliant  talents 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone  than  himself,  or  to  apply  to  his 
Commentaries  for  legal  informadou,  while  reprobating  his 
conduct;  in  che  unconstitutional  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  Iroiu 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,'* 
says  he  in  his  letter  to  him  upon  this  subject,  "  I  should  dwell 
with  a  malignant  pleasure  upon  those  great  and  tueful  qualifi- 
xaticns  tchick  you  certainly  poetess,  and  by  which  you  once 
acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to  you,  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  your  country.  I  should  enumerate  the  honours 
you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues  you  have  disgraced :  but  having 
no  private  resentments  to  gratify,  I  think  it'  sufifident  to  have 
given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct,  leaving  the  punish- 
ment it  deserves  to  your  closet  and  self." 
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The  rescue  of  General  Gansel,  hj  xneaus  of  a  party  of 
guards,  from  the  hands  of  the  shenfTs  officers  after  tliej  had 
arrested  him  for  debt,  was  an  outrage  upon  the  law  which 
well  demanded  castigatdon;  and  the  attempt  to  quash  this 
transaction  on  the  part  of  the  minister^  instead  of  delivering 
the  culprits  over  to  the  punishment  thej  had  merited,  was  an 
outrage  of  at  least  equal  atrocity,  and  demanded  equal  repro- 
bation. The  severity  with  which  the  minister  was  repeatedly 
attacked  by  Junius  on  this  subject  is  still  well  known  to  many: 
but  the  reason  is  not  yet  known  to  any  one,  perhaps,  why  the 
latter  suddenly  dropped  this  subject,  after  having  positively 
declared  in  bis  letter  of  November  15,  1709,  '*if  the  gentle- 
men, whose  conduct  is  in  question,  are  not  brought  to  a  trial, 
the  Duke  of  Grai'ton  shall  hear  from  me  again."  From  his 
Private  Letters  to  Mr.  WoodfuU,  we  shall  now  learn  that  he 
was  solely  actuated  in  his  forbearance  by  motives  of  humanity: 
**  The  only  thing,'  says  he  in  a  note  ailuuiug  to  this  transac- 
tion, *'  that  hindei-s  my  pushing  the  subject  of  my  last  letter, 
is  really  the  foar  of  ruining  that  poor  devil  Gansei,  and  those 
other  blockheads."* 

In  like  manner  having  been  betrayed  by  the  first  rumours 
of  tho  day  into  what  he  afterwards  found  to  have  been  too 
severe  an  opinion,  and  expressed  himself  with  too  indignant 
a  warmth  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Vaughan  in  his  well  known 
attempt  to  purchase  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  the  reversion  of 
a  patent  place  in  Jamaica,  he  hastened  to  make  him  both 
publicly  and  privately  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  "  I 
think  myself  obliged,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  "  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injui-ed  man,  because  I  was 
deceived  by  the  appearances  thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and 
have  frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indignation.  If 
he  really  be,  what  I  think  him,  honest,  though  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding.**  Vaughan  himself  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  our  author  s  integrity,  though  a  total  stranger 
to  him,  that  he  intrusted  him  with  his  private  papers  upon  tho 
subject  in  question,  which  Junius,  in  return,  tooK  care  to  em- 
ploy to  "Vaughan's  advantage  \, 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  11.' 

f  Compore  his  private  letter  to  Woodfiin,  Dee.  12, 1769,  Ko.  15,  trith  bis 
public  letter  to  the  Doke  of  Grafton,  Febniaiy  14,  1770,  after  he  had 
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From  tbe  extraordinary  effect  prodaced  by  his  first  letter 
under  the  signature  of  Junius,  he  resolved  to  adhere  to  this 
signature  exclusively,  in  all  bis  subsequent  letters,  in  which 
he  took  more  than  ordinary  pains,  and  which  alone  he  was 
desirous  of  having  attributed  to  himself ;  while  to  other  letters, 
composed  with  less  care,  and  merely  explanatory  of  passages 
in  his  more  finished  addresses,  or  introduced  for  some  other 
collateral  purpose,  he  subscribed  some  random  name  which 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment  The  letters  of  PhiloJunius 
are  alone  an  exception  to  this  remark.  These  he  always  in- 
tended to  acknowledge ;  and  in  truth  they  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  with  so  much  of  tlie  peculiar  style  aud  finished 
accuracy  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  properly  so  called,  that  it 
would  have  required  but  little  discernment  to  have  regarded 
the  two  correspondents  as  the  same  person  under  different 
characters, — idem  et  alter — ^if  Junius  himself  had  not  at  length 
admitted  tliem  to  be  his  own  productions,  which  he  expressly 
did.  in  an  authorized  note  from  the  printer,  inserted  in  the 
Public  Advertiser.  Oct.  10,  1771.  •*The  auxiliary  part  of 
Philo- Junius,"  says  he  in  his  Preface,  "  was  iudispensably 
necessary  to  defend  or  explain  paiticular  passages  in  Junius, 
in  answer  to  plausible  objections  ;  but  the  subordinate  charac- 
ter is  never  guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  praising  his.  principal. 
The  fraud  was  innocent,  and  I  alwavs  intended  to  explain  it." 
Yet  whatever  were  the  signatures  he  assumed,  or  the  loose 
paragraphs  he  occasionally  addressed  to  the  public,  without  a 
signature  of  any  kind,  we  have  his  own  assertion,  that  from 
the  time  of  his  corresponding,  as  Junius,  with  the  editor  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  he  never  wrote  in  any  other  newspaper. 
**  I  believe,**  says  he,  "  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  have 
never  written  in  any  other  paper  since  I  began  with  yours ;  '* 
Private  Letter,  No.  7.  So  also  in  another  Private  Letter, 
No.  13,  "I  sometimes  change  my  signature,  but  could  have 
no  reason  to  change  the  paper ^  especially  for  one  that  does  not 
circulate  half  so  much  as  youra." 

That  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  highly  cultiN-ated  general 
talents  and  education,  but  who  had  critically  and  successfully 
studied  the  language,  the  law,  the  constitution,  and  history  of 

examined  these  papers,  and  especmlly  the  passage,  "  You  laboured  then,  by 
avery  spedea  of  bXU  suggestion,  and  even  by  publiahing  coimter£nt 
letters/  &e. 
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his  native  countxy,  is  indubitable.  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  the 
proofs  are  jast  as  dear  that  he  was  a]so  a  man  of  independent 
fortune,  that  he  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted,  from  its  first  conception,  with 
almost  every  public  measore,  every  ministerial  intrigue,  and 
every  domestic  incident. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if  not  of  affluent  circumstances, 
is  unquestionable  from  the  fact  that  he  never  could  be  induced 
in  auy  way  or  shape  to  receive  any  acknowledgment  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  for  the  great  benefit  and 
popularity  he  conferred  on  this  paper  by  his  writings,  and  to 
which  he  was  fairly  entitled  *.  When  the  first  genuine  edition 
of  his  letter,  was  on  the  point  of  publication,  Mr.  Woodfiill 
again  urged  him  either  to  accept  half  its  profits,  or  to  point 
out  some  public  charity  or  other  institution  to  which  an  equal 
sum  might  be  presented.  His  I'eply  to  this  request  is  con- 
tained in  a  paragraph  of  one  of  his  Private  Letters,  No.  59, 
and  confers  credit  on  both  the  parties.  *•  What  you  say  about 
the  profits  is  very  handsome.  I  like  to  deal  with  such  men. 
As  for  myself,  be  assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  pecunianj 
vietcs,  and  no  other  person  I  think  has  any  claim  to  share  with 
you.  Make  the  most  of  it,  therefore,  and  let  all  your  views 
in  life  Iw  directed  to  a  solid,  however  moderate  independence : 
witliout  it  no  maa  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest."  In  this 
last  sentence  he  reasoned  from  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  move ;  and,  contining  it  to  this  sphere, 
the  transactions  of  every  day  show  us  that  he  reasoned  cor- 
rectly. It  is  an  additional  proof,  as  well  of  his  afflueuce 
as  of  his  generosity,  that  not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
be  wrote  to  him  as  follows :  ''  For  the  matter  of  assistance,  be 
assured  that,  if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any  writings  of 
mine,  you  shall  net  want  it ; — in  point  of  money  be  assured 
you  shall  never  suffer.*'  In  perfect  and  honourable  con- 
sonance with  which,  when  the  printer  was  at  leiigth  involved 
in  a  prosecution  in  consequence  of  Junius*s  letter  to  the  king, 
lie  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  **  If  your  afiair  should  come  to  a 
trial,  and  yoa  should  be  found  guilty,  you  will  then  let  me 
know  what  expanse  falls  particcdarly  on  yourself :  for  I  un« 

*  FrivBte  Letter,  Ko.  C,  dated  Aug.  6, 1769. 
TOL.  I  0 
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derstand  you  are  engaged  mtb  other  proprietor.     Some  vmj 
or  other  you  shall  be  reimbursed,"  Private  Letter,  No.  59  *. 

•*  As  you  have  told  us,"  says  Sir  W.  Draper,  in  his  last 
letter  to  Junius,  "  of  your  importance ;  and  that  you  are  a 
person  of  ranJe  wad  fortune^  and  above  a  common  bribe,  you 
may,  in  all  probability,  be  not  unknown  to  his  Loitlship 
(Earl  of  Shelbume),  who  can  satisfy  you  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  say."  Sir  William  alludes,  in  this  passage,  to  a  slioit 
public  note  of  Junius  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
addressed  in  consequence  of  some  vei*ses  which  had  just  ap- 

*  Had  Dr.  Good  been  as  industrious  in  his  researches  as  a  recent  writer 
i!i  the  Athananm,  he  might  hnvo  ascertained,  from  an  andnubtcd  snorce, 
the  direct  etfect  of  the  pen  of  Junius  on  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Wood- 
f:ill.  in  promoting  the  sale  of  the  Public  Advertiser.  As  the  question  is 
of  sonic  moment,  by  elucidating  the  iuiluence  of  powerful  writing  on  the 
popularity  of  a  journal,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  inquiries  of  our  con- 
temporary. By  reference  to  the  "  Day-l»ook."  of  the  Puhlic  Atlen-tifir, 
tiie  AlfiJiiceum  found  tha:  neither  &.l*  r.rsc  letter  of  Junius,  nnr  ninny 
6ubs;>queut  ones,  had  any  immeiliate  etfect  on  the  sale  of  the  paper.  But  on 
thii  19th  of  December,  17G9,  appi-ared  hii  celebrated  letter  to  the  king,  the 
elft'ct  of  which  was  immediate  and  eieccrifying;  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
from  this  formidable  appeal,  not  />00  copies,  as  Mason  Good  states,  were  re- 
quired, hilt  1750  additional  copies.  "To  meet  the  demand  expected,  or 
which  followed,  for  Junius's  next  letter  (to  the  Duke  of  Grafton)  publir^hcd 
1-ith  February,  1770,  700  additional  copies  were  printed ;  for  the  fuUowinsr 
on  ihe  19th  of  March,  the  additional  supply  was  350 ;  for  the  letter  in  April, 
0.10 — but  not  an  additional  copy  was  printed  of  the  letter  of  thj  2Sth  May. 
There  were  100  only  on  the  22nd  August  for  the  letter  to  Lord  North.  The 
letter  to  Lord  Mansfield  again  awakened  public  attention,  and  600  additional 
copies  were  printed.  We  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  «de  in  January :  hut 
500  additional  copies  were  printed  of  the  Pitblie  Advertiter  which  contained 
the  letter  in  April,  1771 — 100  of  the  June  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton— 250 
for  the  first  in  July  to  the  same — not  one  for  the  second  leMer  to  Home 
Tooke  of  the  24th  of  July— 200  for  the  August  letter  to  the  same— 250  for 
the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  September.  With  the  letter  to  the 
Livery  of  London  in  September  the  aeltfell  250 — with  the  letter  of  the  6th 
of  October  there  was  neither  rise  nor  fiill — ^with  the  letter  of  the  2nd  Nov. 
to  Mansfield  it  may  have  risen  50,  but  we  doubt  it — and  on  the  28th  with 
that  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  it  rose  Z60/*—AtkeMewii,  July  29, 1848.  The 
Ptthlie  Advertiter  had  long  been  a  successful  and  rising  paper,  whose  averng3 
«ale,  with  the  exception  of  two,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  onr  existing 
London  daily  papers.  Bat  the  sale  of  a  periodical,  however  important  to  the 
proprietors,  is  only  a  vnlgar  test  of  the  influence  of  a  writer ;  that  of  Junius 
was  unquestionably  immense;  but  it  was  at  the  court  of  George  IIL,  in  his 
cabinet,  among  his  ministers,  judges  and  employ^,  and  among  the  higher 
class  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  that  the  tnsk  of  Burke's  "  great  boar  of  th« 
fiwest"  was  most  keenly  felt. — Ed. 
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peared  in  that  paper,  entitled  "  The  tears  of  Sedition  on  the 
death  of  Junius  ;  '*  in  which  he  observes :  "  It  is  true  I  have 
refused  offers  which  a  more  prudent  or  a  more  interested  man 
would  have  accepted.  Whether  it  be  simplicity  or  virtue  in 
me,  I  can  only  affirm  that  I  am  in  earnest,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  far  as  mj  understanding  is -capable  of  judging,  that 
the  present  ministry  are  driving  this  country  to  destruction  ; 
and  you,  I  think.  Sir,  may  be  satisfied  that  my  rank  and  for- 
tune place  me  above  a  common  bribe."*  Sir  William  sneera 
at  the  appeal,  and  treats  it  as  the  mere  unfounded  boast  of  a 
man  of  arrogance  and  invisibility ;  but  the  reader  now  sees 
sufiBciently  that  it  had  a  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon. 

That  Junius  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  was  intimately  and  couiiJentially  connected,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  all  the  jjublic  offices  of  government,  is.  if 
possible,  still  clearer  thau  that  he  was  a  man  of  independent 
property :  for  the  feature  that  peculiarly  characterized  him, 
at  the  time  oi  his  writing,  and  that  cannot  even  now  be  con- 
templated without  sui-prise,  was  the  facility  with  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  every  ministerial  mancDuvve,  wiieiher 
public  or  private,  from  almost  the  very  instant  of  its  concep- 
tion. At  the  first  moment  the  partisans  of  the  prime  minister 
were  extolling  his  official  integiity  and  virtue,  in  not  only 
resisting  the  terms  otfered  by  Mr.  Vaughan  for  the  purchase 
of  the  reversion  of  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica,  but  in  com- 
mencing a  prosecution  against  Vaughan  for  thus  attempting 
to  corrapt  him,  Junius,  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  J29, 1709,  exposed 
this  aifectation  of  coyness,  as  he  calls  it,  by  pronng  that  the 
minister  was  not  only  privy  to,  but  a  party  concerned  in,  the 
sale  of  another  patent  place,  though  the  former  had  often  been 
disposed  of  before  in  a  manner  somewhat  if  not  altogether 
similar.  The  particulai-s  of  this  tnmsaction  are  given  in  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Dec.  12,  1769,  and  in  his 
private  note  to  Mr.  Woodfall  of  the  same  date.  No.  15.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  a£&ur  of  G  enei^  Gansell  reached  him 
has  been  already  noticed.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford he  nan*ates  facts  which  could  scarcely  be  known  but  to 
persons  immediately  acquainted  with  the  family.  And  when 
the  printer  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution  in  consequence 

*  S«e  Uiicelkneoas  Letten.  No.  64. 

o  d 
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of  this  letter,  he  says  to  him  in  a  private  note,  '*  it  is  clearly 
my  opinion  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him  in  case 
he  should  think  of  bringing  you  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  am  sure  I  can  threaten  him  privately  with  such  a  storm,  as 
would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his  gi-ave."  *  He  was  equally 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  Lord  Hcrtibrds 
family  t.  Of  a  Mr,  Swinney,  a  correspondent  of  the  printer*s, 
he  observes  in  another  confidential  letter,  "TJiat  Swinney  is 
a  wretched  but  a  dangerous  fool :  he  had  the  impudence  to  go 
to  Lord  G.  Sackville,  whom  he  had  never  spoken  to,  and  to 
ask  him  whetlier  or  no  he  was  the  author  of  Junius — take  care 
of  him.  "t  This  anecdote  is  not  a  little  curious:  the  fact  was 
true,  and  occurred  but  a  siiort  period  before  the  letter  waa 
written  :  but  how  Junius,  unless  he  had  been  Lord  Sackville 
himself,  should  have  been  so  soon  acquainted  with  it,  baffles 
all  conjecture.  In  reality  several  persons  to  whom  this  tnius- 
action  lias  been  related,  connecting  ic  witli  other  circumstances 
of  a  similar  tendency,  have  ventured,  but  too  precipitately,  to 
attribute  the  letters  of  Junius  to  his  lordship  §. 

His  secret  iucelligence  respecting  public  transactions  is  as 
extraordinary.  The  accuracy  with  which  he  first  dragged  to 
general  notice  the  dismission  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  from  his 
governorship  of  Vircjinia  has  been  already  glanced  at.  "  You 
may  assure  the  public,"  says  he,  in  a  private  letter,  Jan.  16» 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 

I*  The  following  are  two  of  the  partLgnphs  alluded  to  in  Private  Letter, 
No.  42.  "  The  £ari  of  Hertford  is  most  honourably  employed  as  terrier  to 
find  out  the  clergyman  that  married  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  an  errand  well 
fitted  to  the  man.  He  might,  however,  be  much  better  employed  in  marrying 
his  dauffhtera  at  the  public  expense.     Witness  the  promise  of  an  Irish  peer* 

age  to  Mr.  S 1,  &c,  &c."      "  Nobody  is  so  vociferous  as  the  Earl  of 

Hertford  on  the  subject  of  the  late  unprecedented  muriage !  " 

I  PriTate  Letter,  No.  5. 

§  In  the  Miscellaneons  Letters,  No.  7,  is  the  following  passage,  pretty 
conclusively  showing  the  little  ground  there  ever  has  been  for  any  such 
opinion.  "  I  believe  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  consult  with  my 
Lord  G.  Sackville.  His  character  is  known  and  respected  in  Irehind  as  much 
as  it  is  here ;  and  I  know  he  loves  to  be  stationed  in  the  rear  ai  well  as  mr- 
self.'*^  The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  independently  of  its 
containing  the  style  and  sentimenU  of  Junius,  is  thus  additionally  brought 
/  ome  to  him  by  the  printer's  customary  acknowledgment  in  the  P.  A.  being 
followed  by  the  subjoined  obsenmtion  :  *•*  Our  fnend  and  correapondent  G» 
will  always  find  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  his  fitvoun.'* 
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1771 ,  '*  that  a  squadron  of  four  ships  of  the  line  is  ordered 
to  be  got  ready  with  all  possibU  expedition  for  the  East  In 
dies.  It  is  to  be  commanded  by  Commodore  Spry.  With 
out  regarding  Uie  language  of  ignorant  or  interested  people, 
depend  upon  the  assurance  I  give  you,  that  every  man  in 
administration  looks  upon  war  as  inevitable."* 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  detail  every  instance  of  early 
and  accurate  information  upon  political  subjects  Avith  wbich 
his  public  and  private  letters  abound.  In  many  cases  he  was 
able  to  indicate  even  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser 
himself  the  real  names  of  those  who  corresponded  with  him 
under  fictitious  signatures.  *'  Your  Veridicus,"  says  he  in  one 
letter,  "  is  Mr.  Whitworthf.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  con- 
fided in  him.'*t  "Your  Lycurgus,"  he  observes  in  another 
letter  §,  **is  a  Mr.  Kent,  a  young  man  of  good  parts  upon 
town." 

Thus  widely  informed,  and  applying  the  information  he 
was  possessed  of,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  to  purposes  of 
genend  exposure  in  every  instance  of  political  delinquency, 
it  cannot  but  be  supposed  tliat  Junius  must  have  excited  a 
host  of  enemies  in  every  direction,  and  that  his  safety,  per- 
haps his  existence,  depended  alone  upon  his  concealment. 
Of  this  he  was  sutficiently  sensible.  In  his  last  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Draper,  who  had  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  stimu- 
late him  to  a  disclosure  of  himself,  he  observes,  **  As  to  me, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful  men  in  this 
country,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  about  yours.  Though  yoa 
\roM\d  fyht^  there  are  others  who  would  assasnnate"  To  the 
same  eti'ect  is  the  following  passage  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  Mr.  Woodfall :  **  I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever:  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days ;  or  if  I 
did  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill."||     On  many  occasions, 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  28.  The  knowledge  of  this  preparation  was  commu- 
nicated four  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament :  the  war,  however,  did 
not  take  place;  but  the  prepaistion  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  fiic't,  the 
ministry  being  themselves  fearful  that  .the  temper  of  parliament  would  have 
forced  Uiem  into  hostilities,  from  which  in  truth  they  very  narrowly  escaped* 
See  note  to  the  Private  Letter,  No.  28. 

t  Richard  Whitworth,  Esq.,  H.P.  for  Stafford. 

t  Piivmte  Letter,  No.  6.  §  Id.  No.  6.  |  Id.  No.  41. 
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therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  calmness  and  inti*epidit7 
he  affected  in  his  public  letters,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  should  betray  some  feelings  of  apprehension  in  his 
confidential  intercourse.  In  one  of  his  private  letters,  iu* 
deed,  he  observes,  •*  As  to  me,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  tilings  that  they  (the  Cavendish  family)  or  you,  or 
anybody  else  should  ever  know  me,  unless  I  make  myself 
known :  all  arts,  or  enquiries,  or  rewards,  would  be  equally 
inefFectual."'!^  But  in  other  lettei-s  he  seems  not  a  little 
afraid  of  detection  or  surmise.  *•  Tell  me  candidly,"  he  says, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Woodfall 
under  the  signature  of  Junius,  "  whether  you  know  or  sus- 
pect who  I  am.'t  "  You  must  not  write  to  me  again,'*  he 
observes  in  another  letter,  "  but  be  assured  I  will  never  de- 
sert you." J  "Upon  no  account,  nor  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever, are  you  to  write  to  me  until  I  give  you  notice." § 
'*  Change  to  the  Somerset  Coffee  House,  and  let  no  mortal 
know  the  alteration.  I  am  persuaded  you  are  too  honest  a 
man  to  contribute  in  any  ^vay  to  my  destruction.  Act  honour- 
ably by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  sliall  know  me."H 

The  Somerset  Coffee  House  formed  only  one  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  places,  at  which  answers  and  other  parcels  from  the 
printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser  were  ordered  to  be  left.  No 
plan  indeed  could  be  better  devised  for  secrecy  than  that  by 
which  this  correspondence  was  maintained.  A  common  name^ 
such  as  was  by  no  means  likely  to  excite  any  peculiar  atten- 
tion, was  first  chosen  by  Junius,  and  a  common  place  of  de- 
posit indicated : — the  parcels  from  Junius  himself  were  sent 
direct  to  the  printing  office,  and  whenever  a  parcel  or  letter 
in  return  was  waiting  for  him,  the  Public  Advertiser  an- 
nounced it  in  the  notices  to  its  correspondents  by  such  signals 
as  "N.  E.  C." — "a  letter,"  «*Vindex  shall  be  considered," 
**  C.  in  the  usual  place,"  *'  an  old  correspondent  shall  be  at- 
tended to,"  the  introductory  C.  being  a  little  varied  from  that 
commonly  used ;  or  by  a  line  of  Latin  poetry.  "  Don't  al- 
wa^rs  use,"  says  our  author,  "the  same  signal:  any  absurd 
Latin  verse  will  answer  the  purpose."ir    And  when  the  an- 

•  PriTato  Letter,  No.  10.  t  Id.  No.  8.  $  Id.  No.  18. 

§  Id.  No.  47.  U  Id.  No.  41. 

If  PriTato  Letter,  No.  48. — As  inttances  of  these  signals  of  difierent  kinda 
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STver  implied  a  mere  negative  or  affirmative,  it  was  comma- 
nicated  in  the  newspaper  by  a  simple  yes  or  no.  The  name? 
of  address  more  commonly  assumed  were  Mr.  William  Mid- 
dleton,  and  Mr.  John  Fretly ;  and  the  more  common  places 
of  address  were  the  bar  of  the  Somerset  ColTee  House  as  stated 
above,  that  of  the  New  Exchange,  and  Munday*s  in  Maiden 
Lane,  the  waiters  of  which  were  occasionally  feed*  for  their 
punctuality.  But  even  these  names  and  places  of  abode  were 
varied  for  othere  as  circumstances  might  dictate. 

By  what  conveyance  Junius  obtained  his  lettei-s  and  par- 
cels from  the  places  at  which  they  were  left  for  him,  is  not 
veiT  clearly  ascertained.  From  the  passage  quoted  from  his 
private  letter.  No.  10,  as  also  from  the  express  declaration  in 
the  dedication  to  his  own  edition  of  his  letters,  that  he  was  ac 
that  time  **  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,"  it  should 
seem  that  he  had  Jilso  been  uniformly  his  own  messenp^er :  yet 
in  his  private  letter  of  Jiinuury  18lh,  17T;2,  he  observes, 
"  the  cjentleman  who  transacts  the  conveyancing  part  of  our 
correspondence  tells  me  there  wjis  much  difficulty  last  night."} 
In  truth  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  his  constantly  perform- 
ing his  own  errand  must  have  been  extreme :  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  he  employed  some  per 

the  render  mav  accept  the  following,  taken  from  the  Public  Advertiser  accord* 
ing  to  their  dates. 

August  12,1771.  A  Correspondent  may  rest  assured  that  his  directions  ever 
hare  been,  and  ever  will  be,  strictly  attended  to. 


September  13. 

C. 

17. 

C. 

21. 

0. 

27. 

c. 

October      19. 

c. 

November    5. 

c. 

a. 

c. 

12. 

21. 

Die  quibos  in  terns,  et  mihi  eris  magnus  ApoUo. 

26w 

Quid  rides  t  de  TB  iabnla  nanmtor. 

28. 

Beoeived. 

.80. 

Quidvetatl 

Beeember     5. 

Jam  HOVA  progenies  coslo  dimittitnr  tlto. 

e. 

Beceired. 

Quls  te  acAOiTB  OATO  tacitnm? 
17.  Infandom,  keoixa  !  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 

Private  Letter,  No.  89.  f  Private  Letter,  No.  51. 
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soQ  on  whom  he  could  place  an  implicit  reliance ;  ivhile  ix> 
avoid  the  apparent  contradiction  between  such  a  fact  and  that 
of  his  affirming  that  he  was  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own 
secret,  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  conceive  at  the  same  time  that 
the  person  thus  confidentially  employed  was  not  entrusted 
with  the  full  scope  and  object  of  his  agency*.  He  some- 
times, as  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony,  employed  a  com- 
mon chairman  as  his  messenger f,  and  perhaps  this,  after  all, 
was  the  method  most  usually  resorted  to. 

That  a  vaiiety  of  schemes  were  invented  and  actually  in 
motion  to  detect  him  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  extreme 
vigilance  he  at  all  times  evinced,  and  the  honourable  forbear* 
anco  of  Mr.  VVoodfall,  enabled  him  to  baffle  every  effort,  and 
to  persevere  in  his  concealment  to  the  last.  "  Your  letter,'' 
says  he  in  one  of  his  private  notes,  **  was  twice  refused  last 
night,  and  the  waiter  has  often  attempted  to  see  the  person 
who  sent  for  it."  J 

On  another  occasion  his  alarm  was  excited  in  consequence 
of  various  letters  addressed  to  liim  at  the  printing  office,  with 
a  view,  as  he  suspected,  of  leading  to  a  disclosure  either  of 
his  person  or  abode.  **  I  return  you,"  says  he  in  reply,  **the 
letters  you  sent  me  yesterday.  A  man  who  can  neither  write 
common  English,  nor  spell,  is  hardly  worth  attending  to.  It 
is  probably  a  trap  for  me  :  I  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know 
what  the  fool  means.  If  he  writes  again  open  his  letter,  and 
if  it  contain  anything  worth  my  knowing,  send  it :  otherwise 
not.  Instead  of  *C.  in  the  usual  place'  say  only  *a  letter' 
when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  me  again.  I  shall  under- 
stand you."§ 

Some  apprehension  he  seems  to  have  suffered,  as  already 
observed,  from  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  Swinney ;  but  his 

*  Mr.  Jackson,  the  present  respectable  proprietor  of  the  Ipswich  Journal, 
who  was  at  this  time  residing  with  the  lata  Mr.  Woodfhil,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction *in  the  London  mode  of  conducting  business,  obserred  to  the  editor 
in  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gentleman  dressed 
in  a  light  coat,  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office  door  openmg  in 
Ivy  Lane  a  letter  from  Junius,  which  he  picked  up  and  immediately  followed 
the  bearer  of  it  into  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  where  he  got  into  a  hackney 
coach  and  drore  off.  But  whether  this  was  "  the  gentleman  who  transacted  - 
the  conreyancii^  part**  or  Junius  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

f  See  Prirata  Letters,  Nos.  58,  and  65,  note.  I^  Id.  No.  58. 

§  Id.  No.  12. 
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resentment  was  chiefly  roused  hj  that  of  David  Gorrick,  who 
appears  from  his  own  account,  and  from  intelligence  on  which 
he  fully  relied,  to  have  heeu  pertinacious  in  his  attempts  to 
discover  Irm.  For  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  write  to  Mr.  Woodfall  without  cautioning  liim  to  be 
specially  on  his  guard  against  Garrick :  and  under  this  im- 
pression alone  he  once  changed  his  address*.  He  wrote  to 
Garrick  a  private  note  of  severe  castigation,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  printer,  which  the  latter,  from  an  idea  that  it 
was  unnecessarily  acrimonious,  resubmitted  to  his  considera- 
tion with  a  view  of  dissuading  him  from  sending  itf,  upon 
which  our  author  desired  him  to  tell  Gamck  personally  to 
desist,  or  he  would  be  amply  revenged  upon  him.  '*  As  it  is 
important,"  says  he,  **  to  deter  him  from  meddling,  I  desire 
you  will  tell  him  I  am  aware  of  his  practices,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  revenged  if  he  does  not  desist.  An  appeal  to  the 
public  from  Junius  would  destroy  him."t 

It  is  not  impossible  to  I'onu  a  plausible  guess  at  the  age  of 
Junius,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  private  letters ;  an  in- 
quiry, which,  though  otherwise  of  little  or  no  consequence,  is 
rendered  in  some  measure  important,  as  a  test  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  claims  that  havo  been  laid  to  bis  writings 
by  different  candidates  or  their  friends.  The  passage  re- 
ferred to  occurs  in  his  letter  to  Woodfall,  dated  Nov.  ;i7, 
1771 ;  "after  long  experience  of  the  world,''  says  he.  **  1  af 
firm  before  God,  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  uubappy."§ 
Now  when  this  declaration  is  coupled  with  the  two  facts,  that 
he  made  it  under  the  repeated  promise  and  intention  of 
speedily  disclosing  himself  to  his  correspondent  ||,  and  that 
the  correspondent  thus  schooled,  by  a  moral  axiom  gleaned 
from  his  own  '*long  experience  of  the  world,"  was  at  this 
very  time  something  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  it  seems 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Junius  could  be  much  less  than  fifty, 
or  that  he  affected  an  age  he  had  not  actually  attained. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  history  of  his  life,  dunng  his 
appearance  as  a  public  writer,  which  for  the  same  reason  must 
Bot  be  suffered  to  pass  by  without  observation,  although  otlier- 

•  Prirate  Letter,  No.  41. 

t  Oompan  Private  Letter,  No.  41,  with  No.  43.     The  letter  to  Ghurick 
n  ill  be  found  in  the  former  of  these. 
t  Pritate  Letter,  No.  48.  §  Id.  No.  44.  0  Id.  Na  4L 
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"wise  it  might  bo  scarcely  entitled  to  notice ;  and  thzX  is,  that 
during  a  great  part  of  this  timf;,  from  January,  17C9,  to 
January,  1772,  he  uniformly  resided  in  London,  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  that  he  nerer  quitted  his  usual  habitation 
for  a  longer  period  than  a  few  weeks.  This  too,  wo  may  col- 
lect from  his  private  correspondence,  compared  with  his  pub- 
lic labours.  No  man  but  he,  who  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  our  author's  style,  undertakes  to  examine  all  the  numbei*3 
of  the  Public  Advertiser  for  the  three  years  in  question,  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  immense  fatigue  and  trouble  he  sub- 
mitted to  in  composing  other  letters,  under  other  signatures, 
in  order  to  support  the  pre-eminent  pretensions  and  character 
of  Junius,  attacked  as  it  was  by  a  multiplicity  of  writers  in 
favour  of  administration,  to  whom,  as  Junius,  he  did  not 
choose  to  make  any  reply  whatever.  Surely  Junius  himself, 
when  he  firet  undertook  the  office  of  a  public  political  censor, 
could  by  no  means  foresee  the  labour  with  which  he  was 
about  to  encumber  himself.  And  instead  of  wondering  that 
he  should  have  disappeared  ac  ilie  distance  of  about  five 
years  *,  we  ought  much  rather  to  be  surprised  that  he  should 
have  persevered  through  half  this  period,  with  a  spirit  at  ouce 
so  indefatigable  and  invincible.  Junius  had  no  time  for  re- 
mote excursions,  nor  often  for  relaxation,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis  itself. 

Yet  from  his  Private  Letters  we  could  almost  collect  a 
journal  of  his  absences,  if  not  an  itinerary  of  his  little  tours 
for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  left  London  at  any  time  with- 
out some  notice  to  the  printer,  either  of  his  intention,  or  of 
the  fact  itself  upon  his  return  home ;  independently  of  which 
the  frequency  and  regularity  of  his  correspondence  seldom 
allowed  of  distant  travel.  *'  I  have  been  out  of  town,"  says 
he,  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  8,  1769,  **  for  three  weeks;  and 
though  I  got  your  last,  could  not  conveniently  answer  it*'t — 
On  another  occasion,  "  I  have  been  same  days  in  the  country, 
and  could  not  oonyeniently  send  for  your  letter  until  this 
night:  "I  and  again,  **  I  must  see  proof-sheets  of  the  Dedica- 
tion and  Preface ;  and  these,  if  at  all,  I  most  see  before  the 
end  of  next  week."§    Li  like  manner,  "I  want  rest  most. 

*  Junias,  as  already  remarked  (note,  p.  1),  is  only  known  authentically  ts 
liare  been  before  the  public  about  three  Tears. — Bd. 

t  Priviate  Letter,  No.  11.  J  'id.  No.  7.  §  Id.  No.  45. 
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severely,  and  am  going  to  find  it  in  the  country  jot  a  few 
days.'** 

The  last  political  letter  that  ever  issued  under  the  signature 
of  Junius  was  addressed  to  Lord  Camden.  It  appeared  in 
the  Public  Advertiser  for  Jan.  21, 177'2,and  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  his  long  and  elaborate  address  to  Lord  Manstleld 
upon  the  illegal  bailing  of  Eyre  ;  and  was  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  noble  earl  to  a  rene\val  of  the  contest  which  he  had 
commenced  with  the  chief  justice  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  session  of  parliament.  It  possesses  the  peculiarity 
of  being  the  only  encomiastic  letter  that  ever  fell  from  his 
pen  under  the  signature  of  Junius.  Yet  the  panegyric  be 
stowed  was  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  instigntiug  Lord 
Camden  to  the  attack  in  question.  There  is  sutficient  evi 
dence  in  his  Private  Lettera  that  Junius  had  a  very  high  as 
well  as  a  very  just  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  this  nobleman ; 
and  an  ardent  desire  that  the  estimate  he  had  Ibnned  ot  his 
integrity  should  be  known  to  the  world  at  large.  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  political  creed  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one 
point  upon  which  they  differed,  and  that  was  the  doctrine 
assented  to  by  his  lordship,  that  the  crown  possesses  a  power, 
in  case  of  very  urgent  necessity,  of  suspending  the  operation 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature.*  It  is  a  mere  speculative  doc- 
trine, and  Junius  only  incidentally  alluded  to  it  in  a  letter 
upon  a  very  different  subjectt.  The  disagreement  upon  this 
point  seems  eagerly  to  have  been  caught  at,  however,  by 
another  correspondent  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  who  choso 
the  signature  of  Scsvola,  apparently  for  the  express  purpose 
of  involving  the  political  satirist  in  a  dispute  with  his  lord- 
ship. "  Scsvola,'  observes  he  in  a  private  letter,  "  I  see  is 
determined  to  make  me  an  enemy  to  Lord  Camden.  If  it  be 
not  wilful  malice,  I  beg  you  will  signify  to  him,  that  when  I 
originally  mentioned  Lord  Camden's  declaration  about  the 
com  bill,  it  was  without  any  view  of  discussing  that  doctrine, 
and  only  as  an  instance  of  a  singular  opinion  maintained  by 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  tnUgriiy,  Such  an  instance  was 
necessary  to  the  plan  of  my  letter." J  And  i^in,  shortly 
afterwards,  finding  •that  the  communication  had  not  been 
received  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  "  I  should  not  trouble  you  or 

•  FtivBta  Letter,  No.  48.      t  Letter  59.      X  Private  Letter,  No.  45. 
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myself  about  that  blockhead  Scseyola,  but  that  his  absurd 
fiction  of  my  being  Lord  Camden's  enemy  has  done  harm. 
Every  fool  can  do  mischief,  therefore  signify  to  him  what  I 
said."*  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  hint  to  the  printen 
he  chose,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  subordinate  character  of 
Philo-Junius,  to  settle  the  point,  and  preclude  all  possibility 
of  altercation,  by  an  address  to  the  public,  that  should  dex. 
trously  mark  out  this  single  difference  in  a  mere  speculative 
opinion;  and,  while  it  amply  defended  the  view  he  had  taken 
of  the  subject,  should  evince  such  an  evident  approbation  of 
his  lordships  general  conduct,  as  could  not  fail  of  being 
gratifying  to  him.  This  letter  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, Oct.  15,  1771+. 

Lord  Camden,  however,  was  not  induced  by  this  earnest 
attempt  and  last  letter  of  Junius  to  renew  his  attack  upon 
Lord  Mansfield ;  yet  this  was  not  the  reason,  or  at  least  not  the 
sole  or  phmary  reason,  for  Junius 's  discontinuing  to  write.  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  so  early  as  July,  1709,  he  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  dropping  a  character  and  signature 
which  must  have  cost  him  a  heavy  series  of  labour,  and  fre- 
quently perhaps  exposed  him  to  no  small  peril.  **  J  really  doubt, 
says  he,  '*  whether  I  shall  write  any  more  under  this  Htgnature. 
I  am  weary  of  attacking  a  set  of  brutes,  whose  wiitings  are 
coo  dull  to  furnish  me  even  with  the  materials  of  contention, 
and  whose  measures  are  too  gross  and  direct  to  be  the  subject 
of  argument,  or  to  require  illustration.'*  I 

In  perfect  consonance  with  this  declaration,  in  his  reply  to 
the  printer,  who  had  offered  him  half  the  profits  of  the  letters 
at  that  time  published  under  his  own  correction,  or  an  equal 
sum  for  the  use  of  any  public  institution  he  should  choose  to 
name,  he  makes  the  tollowiug  remark,  of  which  a  part  has 
been  already  quoted  on  another  occasion :  "  As  for  myself,  be 
assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary  views,  and  no  other 
person,  I  think,  has  any  claim  to  share  with  you.  Make  the 
most  of  it  therefore,  and  let  all  your  views  in  life  be  directed 
to  a  solid,  however  moderate,  independence :  without  it  no 
man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest  If  I  saw  any  prospect 
of  uniting  the  city  once  more,  I  would  readily  conunue  to 
labour  in  the  vineyard.     Wl)enever  Mr.  Wilkes  can  tell  me 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  46.        f  l'^^^  ^O-        t-  Private  Letter,  No.  5. 
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that  such  ail  onion  is  in  prospect,  he  shall  hear  of  me.  Quod 
ti  quis  existimat  ms  out  voluntaie  esse  tntUatd,  out  debilitiUd 
virtutet  atU  animofraeto,  velumenUr  errat"* 

Even  so  long  afterwards  as  Januaiy  19,  1773,  in  the  vety 
last  letter  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  he  ever  addressed  to 
Mr.  Woodfall,  he  urges  precisely  the  same  motives  for  his 
continuing  to  desist.  "  1  have  seen  the  signals  thrown  out 
for  your  old  friend  and  correspondent.  Be  assured  that  I  * 
have  had  good  reason  for  not  complying  with  them.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  if  I  were  to  write  again,  I  must  be  as 
silly  as  any  of  the  horned  cattle  that  run  mad  through  the 
city,  or  as  any  of  your  wise  aldermen.  /  meant  the  cause  and 
Vie  public:  both  are  given  up.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this 
country,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it,  who  will 
unite  and  stand  together  upou  an v  one  question.  But  it  is  all 
alike  A^le  and  contemptible.  You  have  never  flinched  that  I 
know  of:  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  prosperity. 
If  jou  have  anything  to  communicate  (of  moment  to  yourself,) 
you  may  use  the  last  address,  and  give  a  hint."f 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  59.  "  But  if  any  one  bclieres  me  to  be  changed  in 
will,  weakened  in  integrity,  or  broken  in  connige,  he  errs  grossly." 

t  PriTEte  Letter,  iN'o.  d3.  The  signals  here  referred  to  were  thrown  oat 
on  the  rery  morning  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  Latin  quotation,  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser  for  January 
19,  1773,  among  the  other  answers  to  correspondents: — Iterumfpie,  ite- 
ntmque  mowifo.  The  printer,  within  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  availed  him- 
self  of  the  liberty  of  making  a  commanication  to  Junins  by  the  last  tuidreu, 
and,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  March  8,  gave  the  following  hint :  "  The 
letter  from  Air  OLD  VBtxvD  akd  0OBiLBSPO!n>vifT,  dated  January  19,  came  safe 
to  hand,  and  his  directions  are  strictly  foUowed,  Qttod  si  quis  existimat  aut, 
<tc"  The  quotation  is  peculiarly  happy :  for  it  is  not  only  a  copy  of  what 
Junius  had  cited  himself  in  his  last  private  letter  but  one.  and  was  hence 
sure  to  attract  his  attention,  but  is  a  smart  replication  to  the  passage  in  the 
letter  it  immediately  refers  to,  "  You  hare  never  flinched  that  I  know  of* 
The  subject  of  some  part  of  the  communication  at  this  time  made  by  the 
printer  to  Junius,  the  editor  has  been  able  to  discover,  by  having  accidentally 
found  among  Mr.  Woodfall's  papers,  and  in  his  own  hand-wnting,  a  roug:h 
draft  of  one  of  the  three  letters  of  which  it  appears  to  have  consisted.  This 
letter  the  reader  will  meet  with  in  the  private  correspondence,  arranged 
according  to  itt  date,  which  is  March  7,  1773,  the  day  antecedent  to  the 
public  notice  given  in  the  Public  Advertiser  as  above.  Among  the  answers 
to  correspondents,  March  20,  we  find  another  signal  of  the  ver^  same  kind 
in  the  following  terms,  '*  Aui  voluntate  esse  muttUd  ;  "  and  in  the  same  place 
March  29,  a  third  enngn  under  the  following  form,  "Aut  d^Uiiatd  virtuls;\ 
both  of  which  it  will  ^  observed^  upon  a  comparison,  are  verbal  con- 
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III  efifect,  from  the  dissolution  of  the  consolidated  Whig 
party  upon  the  death  of  George  Grenville,  the  absurd  divisions 
in  the  Bill  of  Bights  Society,  and  the  political  separations  in 
the  city,  our  author  had  much  reason  to  despair  of  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  so  manfully  engaged. 

To  the  moral  character  of  Junius  this  letter  is  of  more 
value  than  all  the  popular  addresses  he  ever  composed  in  his 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  to  flow  from  the  affecta- 
tion of  an  honesty  \7hich  did  not  exist  in  his  heart.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  sent  altogether  prohibit  such 
an  idea :  unknown  as  he  was,  and  unknown  as  he  had  now 
deternuued  to  continue,  to  his  correspondent,  there  was  no 
adequate  motive  for  his  assumini^  the  semblance  of  an  in- 
tegrity which  he  felt  not.  and  wliich  did  not  fairly  belong  to 
him.  It  wfis,  it  must  have  been,  a  pure,  disinterested  testi- 
moinal  of  private  esteem  and  public  patriotism,  consentaneous 
with  the  uniform  tenour  both  of  his  open  and  his  confidential 
history,  and  conscientiously  developing  the  real  cause  of  his 
secession. 

In  truth  it  must  have  been,  as  he  himself  states  it,  insanity, 
to  have  pei-sisted  any  longer  in  anything  like  a  regular  at- 

tinuations  of  Junius's  own  quotation,  and  hence  identify  with  double  force 
the  person  to  whom  they  relate.  In  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Apnl  7.  \re 
find  the  following  signal  of  a  similar  description,  and  it  is  the  i::st  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  "  Die  quibtis  iw  lerris,'*  It  is  probable  that  these  all 
related  to  matters  of  a  personal  concern,  upon  which,  by  the  above  private 
letter,  the  printer  had  still  leave  to  address  hit  correspondent :  at  least 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Junius  ev:*r  broke  through  the  silence 
upon  which  he  so  inflexibly  determined  on  January  19,  or  consented  to  re- 
appear before  the  public  in  any  character  whatever.  There  were  some  very 
excellent  letters  sliced  Atticns  that  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  be- 
tween the  dates  of  June  26,  1772.  and  October  14,  1773,  and  exhibit  nmcii 
of  our  author's  style,  spirit  and  sentin^ents ;  and  which,  hence,  by  tome  tole- 
rable judges,  have  been  actually  ascribed  to  him :  but,  for  various  reasons, 
independently  of  that  afforded  by  the  above  private  letter,  the  editor  is  con- 
vinced they  9re  not  the  production  of  Junius.  The  talents  they  altord  proof 
of,  though  considerable,  are  inferior ;  they  contain  attacks  upon  some  states- 
men  who  were  never  attacked  by  Junius ;  and  it  is  well  known  from  the 
following  notice  mserted  among  the  addresses  to  correspondents  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  for  June  19,  1773,  as  well  as  front  other  &cts,  that  there  was  at 
this  period,  and  had  been  for  some  time  past,  another  writer  in  this  joi^mal 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Atticus.  "  Some  circumstances  render  it  necessary 
that  the  printer  should  communicate  a  Une  to  Anicus,  not  kit  old  Corr^ 
gpottdnU" 
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tack;  Lord  Camden  had  declined  to  act  upon  his  suggestion; 
the  great  phalanx  of  the  Whig  party  \ras  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Grenville;  the  ranity  and  extreme 
jealousy  of  Oliver  and  Home  had  introduced  the  most  acrimo- 
nious divisions  into  the  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of 
Eights ;  and  the  leading  patriots  of  the  city  had  so  intermixed 
their  own  private  interests,  and  their  own  prirate  squabbles, 
with  the  public  cause,  as  to  render  this  cause  itself  contempti- 
ble in  the  eye  of  tlie  people  at  large.  He  had  already  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  awaken  the  different  contending  parties  to  a 
sense  of  better  and  more  honourable  motives ;  to  induce  them 
to  forego  their  selfish  and  individual  disputes,  and  to  make  a 
commou  sacrifice  of  them  upon  the  altar  of  the  consdtutioa'<'. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  small  were  his  expectations  of  suc- 
cess, so  mean  his  opinion  of  the  pretensions  of  most  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  the  day  to  a  real  love  of  their  countn*, 
and  so  grossly  had  he  himseVf  lieen  occasionally  misrepre- 
sented by  them,  that  in  his  conndential  iutercourse  he  bade 
his  correspondent  beware  of  entrustincj  himself  to  them. 
"  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  can  be  more  express  than  my  declaiii- 
tion  against  long  parliaments:  try  Mr.  Wilkes  once  more, 
{who  iras  in  private  possession  of  his  sentiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject j-;)  speak  for  me  iu  a  most  friendly  but  jirin  tone,  that  I 
mil  not  submit  to  be  any  longer  aspersed.  Between  our- 
selves, let  me  recommend  it  to  you  to  be  much  upon  your 
guard  with  patriots.'*  I 

With  his  public  address  to  the  people,  therefore,  in  Letter 
69,  he  seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  resolved  upon 
closing  his  labours,  at  least  under  the  character  of  Junius, 
provided  no  beneficial  effect  were  likely  to  result  from  it,  and 
as  the  printer  had  expressed  to  him  an  eamesc  desire  of  pub- 
lishing a  genuine  edition  of  his  letters,  in  a  collective  form, 
in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  incorrect  and  spurious  editions 
at  that  time  circulating  through  the  nation,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a  consent  to  such  a  plan  would  afford  him  a  good 
ostensible  motlA-e  for  putting  a  finish  to  his  public  career; 
and  on  this  account  he  not  only  acceded  to  the  proposal,  but 
undertook  to  superintend  it  as  far  as  his  invisibility  might 

*  See  Juniof,  Letter  59,  and  Private  Letter,  No.  65. 

t  See  PriTate  Letter,  No.  66.  :;  Pritate  Letter,  No.  45. 
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allow  him ;  and  also  to  add  a  few  notes,  as  well  as  a  dedication 
and  preface. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  entertained  hy 
some  writers,  that  Junius  himself  was  the  previous  editor  of 
one  or  two  of  these  irregular  editions,  and  especiallj  of  an 
edition  published  but  a  short  time  anterior  to  his  own,  auda- 
ciously enough  entitled  '*  The  Genuine  Letters  of  Junius,  to 
which  are  prefixed,  Anecdotes  of  the  Author;"*  a  pamphlet  in 
which  the  anonymous  anecdotist  takes  it  for  granted,  fi-om  his 
very  outset,  that  Junius  and  Edmund  Burke  were  the  samo 
person,  and  then  proceeds  to  reason  concerning  the  former, 
from  the  known  or  acknowledged  works  of  the  latter. 

It  was  not  till  the  appearance  of  Newberry's  edition,  with 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  our  author  had  any  concern, 
that  even  Woodfall  himself  had  conceived  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
priety of  collecting  these  letters,  and  publishing  them  in  an 
edition  strictly  j:jenuine,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
blunders  by  wliich  the  common  editions  were  deformed ;  of 
these  Newberry's  was,  perhaps,  the  freest  from  mistakes :  yet 
Newberry's  had  so  many,  tluit  our  author,  upon  receiving  a 
copy  of  it,  addressed  a  note  to  Woodfall,  begging  him  to  hint 
to  Newberry,  that  as  he  hud  thought  proper  to  reprint  his 
letters,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  taken  cai*e  to  have  corrected 
the  errata :  adding  at  the  same  time.  '*  I  did  noc  expect  more 
than  the  life  of  a  newspaper;  but  if  this  man  will  keep  me 
alive,  let  me  live  without  being  oflfensive.'"t 

His  answer  upon  Woodfall's  application  to  him  for  leave  to 
reprint  his  letters  collectively,  and  subject  to  his  own  revisal, 
was  as  follows : — '*  I  can  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  your 
reprinting  my  letters,  if  you  think  it  will  answer,  which  I 
believe  it  might  before  Newberry  appeared.  If  you  determine 
to  do  it,' give  me  a  hint,  and  I  will  send  you  more  errata 
(indeed  they  are  innumerable)  and  perhaps  a  preface."  |  It 
was  on  this  occasion  he  added,  as  conceiving  it  might  afford 
him  a  proper  opportunity  for  a  general  close  of  the  character, 
though  so  early  in  his  correspondence  under  the  name  of 
Junius,  as  July  1769,  *'  I  really  doubt  whether  I  shall  write 
any  more  under  this  signature ;  I  am  weary  of  attacking  a  set 

*  Sea  Mr.  Cbalmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology,  9k^  p.  24 
t  Private  Letter,  No.  4.  J  Id.  No.  6. 
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of  brutes,  &c.*'  *  In  answer  to  Woodfairs  next  letter  upon 
the  same  subject  he  observes,  "  Do  >vith  mj  letters  exactly  as 
you  please.  I  should  think  that,  to  make  a  better  figure  than 
Newberry,  some  others  of  my  letters  may  he  added,  and  so 
throw  out  a  hint  that  you  have  reason  to  suspect  they  are  by 
the  same  author.  If  you  adopt  this  plan^  I  shall  point  out 
tliose,  which  I  would  recommend;  for  you  Avioir,  I  do  not  nor 
indeed  have  I  time  to  give  equal  care  to  them  alU'\ 

The  plan  for  publication,  however,  though  it  commenced 
thus  early,  was  not  matured  till  October,  1771 :  when  it  was 
determined  that  the  work  should  comprise  all  the  letters 
which  had  passed  under  the  signatures  of  Junius  and  Philo- 
Junius  to  this  period  inclusively,  and  be  occasionally  enriched 
by  a  selection  of  other  letters  under  a  variety  of  other 
signatures,  such  as  will  be  found  in  the  ^liscellaneous  Letters 
of  the  present  edition ;  which,  independently  of  that  of  Philo- 
Junius,  our  author,  as  has  been  observed  already,  not  un- 
frequently  employed  to  explain  what  required  explanation,  or 
defend  what  demanded  vindication,  and  which  he  himself 
thought  sufficiently  correct  to  associate  with  his  more  laboured 
productions.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  intention,  however, 
he  still  made  the  two  following  alterations.  Instead  of  closing 
the  regular  series  of  letters  possessing  the  signature  of  Junius 
with  that  dated  October  5, 1771  J,  upon  the  subject  of  "  the  un- 
happy differences,"  as  he  there  calls  them,  "  which  had  arisen 
among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  divided  them  from  each 
other  " — he  added  five  others  which  the  events  of  the  day  had 
impelled  him  to  write  during  the  reprinting  of  the  letters, 
notwithstanding  the  intention  he  had  expressed  of  offering 
nothing  fui'ther  under  this  signature.  And  instead  of  intro- 
ducing the  explanatory  letters  written  under  other  signatures, 
be  confined  himself,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  published 
before  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  to  three  justificatoxy 
papers  alone :  the  first,  under  the  title  of  "A  Friend  of  Junius,'* 
containing  an  answer  to  '*  A  Barrister  at  Law ;  **  the  second  an 
anonymous  declaration  upon  certain  points  on  which  his  opinion 
had  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented ;  and  the  third  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to^r.  Wilkes,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  before  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society,  with  a  view  of  vindi- 
cating liimself  from  the  charge  of  having  written  in  favour  of 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  6.  f  Id.  No.  7.  t  Letter  59. 
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long  parliaments  and  rotten  boroughs.  This  last,  however, 
was  furnished,  not  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  but  from  his  own  notes; 
"  yon  shall  have  the  extract,''  says  he,  "  to  go  into  the  second 
volume :  it  will  be  a  short  one."* 

Of  the  five  letters  added  after  he  meant  to  have  closed,  and 
had  actually  begun  to  reprint  his  series,  four  of  them  are 
either  expressly  addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  or  incidentally 
relate  to  him.  in  consequence  of  his  having  illegally  (as  it  was 
contended)  admitted  a  felon  of  the  name  of  John  Eyre  to  bail, 
who,  although  possessing  a  fortune  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  had  stolen  a  quantity  of  i>aper  in  quires  out 
of  one  of  the  public  offices  at  Guildhall,  and  was  caught  in 
the  very  theft.  The  other  letter  is  addressed  to  the  object  of 
his  steady  and  inveterate  hatred,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  upon 
the  defeat  of  his  attempt  to  transfer  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
estate  in  Cumberland,  consisting  of  what  had  formerly  been 
crown  lauds,  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  in  order  to  assist  the 
latter  in  securing  his  election  for  this  county. 

Such,  however,  was  his  anxiety  to  get  this  work  completed 
and  published  before  the  winter  session  of  parliament,  that 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  appeai-ance  of  the  whole  of  these 
additional  letters,  even  that  containing  his  elaborate  accusa- 
tion of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  which  he  acknowledged  to  have 
cost  him  enormous  pains,  rather  than  that  it  should  be 
delayed  beyond  this  period.  **  [  am  truly  concerned,"  says 
he  in  a  private  letter  dated  January  J20,  1772,  **  to  see  that 

*  Private  Letter;  No.  45.  The  reader  Trill  readily  pardon,  and  perhaps 
thank  us,  for  pointing  oat  to  hif  particular  attention  the  following  exqiiiiite 
paragraph  with  which  the  above  letter  closes,  but  which  formed  no  pari  of  it 
as  originally  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  refers  to  an  able  argument  that 
an  excision  of  the  rotten  boroughs  from  the  representative  sj'stem  might 
produce  more  mischief  than  benefit  to  the  constitution.  "The  man  who 
mirly  and  completely  answers  this  argument  shall  have  my  thanks  and  my 
applause.  My  heart  is  already  with  hinu— I  am  ready  to  be  converted. — 
I  admire  his  morality,  and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his 
&ith.-^-Oratefiil,  as  I  am,  to  the  good  beiko,  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to 
me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionnbly  in- 
debted to  him,  from  whose  enlightened  understanding  another  ray  of  know- 
ledge communicates  to  mine.  But  neither  should  I  Uiink  the  most  exalted 
£icultiei  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  Divinity,  nor  any  assistance 
in  the  improvement  of  them  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I 
were  not  satisfied,  that  really  to  inform  the  understanding  comets  and 
cnkrges  the  heart" 
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the  publication  of  the  book  is  so  long  delayed.  It  ou<vht  to 
hare  appeared  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  By  no 
means  would  I  have  you  insert  this  long  letter,  if  it  make 
more  than  the  difference  of  two  days  in  the  publication. 
Believe  me,  the  delay  is  a  real  injury  to  the  cause. '''i' 

The  difficulties,  however,  of  sending  proofs  and  revises 
forward  and  backward  were  so  considerable,  that  the  anxiety 
of  the  author  was  not  allayed :  parliament  met,  but  the  book 
Tras  not  published.  Junius  became  e.xtremely  impatient ;  yet 
still,  in  the  most  earnest  terms  pressed  its  publication  before 
Alderman  Sawbridgc  s  motion  in  favour  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments, which  was  to  be  brought  foi-ward  in  the  beginning  of 
March.  "  Surely,"  says  he.  in  his  private  letter  of  February 
17+,  "  you  have  misjudged  it  very  much  about  the  book.  I 
could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  you  could  protract 
the  publiciiiion  so  long.  At  tliis  time,  particularly  before  Mr. 
Sawbridtj^e's  motion,  it  would  have  been  ot*  singular  use.  You 
have  thHed  too  long  wiih  the  public  expectation :  at  a  certain 
point  of  time  the  appetite  pulls:  I  fenr  you  have  already  lost 
the  season.  The  book.  I  am  sure,  will  lose  the  greatest  part 
of  the  effect  I  expected  from  it — But  i  have  done." 

He  was  soon  however  consoled  by  intelligence  from  his 
friend  Woodfall  that,  unduly  as  the  book  had  been  f)ostponed, 
it  was  not  for  ^vant  of  any  exertions  of  his  own  ;  and  that,  late 
as  the  season  was.  it  would  stiii  precede  the  expected  motion 
of  Alderman  Sawbridgel.  He,  in  consequence,  replied  as 
follows  :  "  I  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  that  the  delay  has 
been  unavoidable.  The  expedient  you  propose,  of  printing 
the  Dedication  and  Preface  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  is  unad- 
visable.  The  attention  of  the  public  would  then  be  quite  lost 
to  the  book  itself.  I  think  your  rivals  will  be  disappointed : 
nobody  will  apply  to  them,  when  they  can  be  supplied  at  the 
fountain  head. — All  I  can  now  say  is,  make  haste  >vith  the 
book."§ 

The  Dedication,  Preface,  and  the  materials  for  his  notes 
were  all  finished  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber (I  *«  7 1 ).    The  letters  at  large,  excepting  the  first  two  sheets 

•  PriTnte  Letter,  I(o.  51.  +  Id.  No.  55. 

$  The  letters  were  actwilly  published  March  3,  and  Alderman  Sawbridge's 
motion  discussed  the  ensuing  day — which  motion,  howoTer,  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  251  against  83.  §  Private  Letter,  No.  56. 
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vhich  viere  revised  bj  the  author  himself,  were  from  the 
difficulty  of  conveyance  entrusted  to  the  coirection  of  Mr. 
Woodfall,  with  incidental  amendments  obtained,  as  they  could 
be,  by  an  interchange  of  letters.  The  Dedication  and  Preface 
were  coufided  to  the  correction  of  Mr.  Wilkes*,  with  whose 
attention  the  author  expresses  himself  well  pleased.  *'  When 
you  see  Mr.  Wilkes,"  says  he  in  a  note  of  February  29, 1772, 
"  pray  return  him  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken. 
I  wish  he  had  taken  more : "  intimating  hereby  that  there 
were  still  errors  of  which  he  was  aware,  and  which  he  would 
have  corrected  if  possible. 

Yet  though  he  thus  continued  to  adhere  rigidly  to  his 
determination  never  again  to  appear  before  the  public  in  his 
full  dress,  or  under  the  signature  of  Junius,  as  he  expresses  it 
in  his  Private  Letter  of  November  8,  1771,  he  did  not  object 
occasionally  to  introduce  his  observations  and  continue  his 
severe  strictures  iu  a  looser  and  less  elaborate  form,  and 
under  some  appellative  or  other,  that  might  not  interfere  with 
the  claims  of  Junius  as  a  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  his  series  of 
letters  to  Lord  Barrington,  Nos.  105,  107,  &c.  These,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  easy,  in  spite  of  tho  characteristic  style  that 
still,  to  an  acute  eye.  pervaded  them,  for  the  world  at  large  to 
bring  completely  home  to  the  real  writer,  though  many  of 
them  were  frequently  chai'ged  to  the  account  of  Junius  by  the 
political  critics  of  the  day,  in  different  addresses  to  the  printer 
upon  this  subject. 

To  judge  of  the  moral  and  political  character  of  Junius  from 
his  writings,  as  well  private  as  public,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit,  tenaciously  honourable  in 
his  personal  connections,  but  vehement  and  inveterate  in  his 
enmities,  and  quick  and  irritable  in  conceiving  them.  In  his 
political  principles  he  was  strictly  constitutional,  excepting, 
perhaps,  upon  the  single  point  of  denying  the  impeccability  of 
the  crown ;  in  those  of  religion  he,  at  least,  ostensibly  professed 
nn  attachment  to  the  established  church. 

Of  his  personal  and  private  honour,  we  can  only  judge  from 
his  connection  with  Mr.  Woodfall.  Yet  this  connection  is 
perhaps  sufficient;  for  throughout  the  whole  of  it  he  appears 
in  a  light  truly  ingenuous  and  liberal.  '  *'  If.  undesignedly," 

•  Privata  Letter,  No.  40.  f  Id.  No.  57. 
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aajs  he  in  one  of  Jiis  letters,  "  I  should  send  you  anything 
you  may  think  dangerous,  judge  for  yourself,  or  take  any 
opinion  you  think  proper.  You  cannot  offend  or  afflict  me, 
hut  hy  hazai-ding  your  own  safety."*  To  the  same  effect  in 
another  letter,  •*  For  my  o\m  part  I  can  very  truly  assure  you 
that  nothing  would  afflict  me  more  than  to  have  drawn  you 
into  a  pertottal  danger,  hecause  it  admits  of  no  recompense. 
A  little  expense  is  not  to  be  regarded,  and  I  hope  these  papers 
have  reimbursed  you.  I  never  will  send  you  anything  that  I 
think  dangerous;  but  the  risk  is  youra,  and  you  must  de- 
termine for  yourself."! 

Upon  another  occasion,  being  sensible  that  he  had  written 
with  an  asperity  that  might  alaim  bis  correspondent,  he  again 
bejjged  him  not  to  print  if  he  apprehended  any  danger; 
adding  that,  for  himself,  he  should  not  be  oPfended  at  his 
desisting;  and  merely  requesting  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
take  the  risk  ho  would  transmit  the  paper  as  sent  to  him.  to  a 
printer  who  was  well  kno\\-n  to  he  less  cautious  than  himself. 
"  The  inclosed,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  notes,  "  is  of  such 
importance,  so  very  material,  that  it  must  be  given  to  the 
public  immediately.  I  will  not  advise,  though  I  think  you 
perfectly  safe.  All  I  say  is  that  I  rely  upon  your  care  to  have 
it  printed  either  to-morrow  in  your  own  paper,  or  to-night  in 
the  Pacquet,"J — To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  upon 
another  occasion :  **  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  announcing 
the  inclosed  Junius  to-mon*ow,  and  publishing  it  on  Monday. 
If,  for  any  reasons  that  do  not  occur  to  me,  you  should  think 
it  unadvisable  to  piint  it,  as  it  stuids,  I  must  entreat  the 
favour  of  you  to  transmit  it  to  Bingley,  and  satisfy  him  that 
it  is  a  real  Junius,  woiih  a  North  Briton  extraordinary.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  altering 
any  part  of  it."§ 

Upon  the  printer  being  menaced  witli  a  prosecution  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  Junius  s  letter  to  him  of  the  date  of  December 
IS,  1760,  accusing  this  nobleman  of  having,  in  the  most 
corrupt  and  sinister  manner,  either  sold  or  connived  at- the 
sale  of  a  patent  place  in  the  collection  of  the  castoms  at 
Exeter*  he  writes. as  follows:   *'As  to  yourself,.  I  am  con- 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  43.  +  Id.  No.  88. 
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Tinced  the  ministry  will  not  venture  to  attack  you;  they 
dare  not  submit  to  such  an  inquiiy.  If  thoy  do,  show  no 
fear,  but  tell  them  plainly  3'ou  will  justify,  and  subpoena  Mr. 
Hine,  Burgoyne,  and  Bnidshaw  of  the  Treasury:  that  trill 
silence  them  at  once,"*  The  printer,  however,  was  still  fear^ 
ful,  and  could  not  avoid  expressing  himself  so  to  his  invisible 
friend ;  who  thus  replied  to  his  proposal  of  volunteering  an 
apology:  *' Judge  for  yourself.  I  enter  sincerely  into  the 
anxiety  of  your  situation ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  you  will  not  be  called  upon.  They 
cannot  do  it  without  subjecting  Hine  s  affair  to  an  inquiry, 
which  would  be  worse  than  death  to  the  minister.  As  it  is, 
thev  are  more  seriously  stabbed  with  this  lost  stroke,  than  all 
the  rest.  At  any  rate,  stand  firm:  (I  mean  with  all  the 
humble  appearances  of  contrition :)  if  you  trim  or  fuulter,  you 
will  lose  friends  without  gjiining  othere."!  The  friendly 
advice  thus  shrewdly  given  was  punctiliously  followed:  and 
the  predictions  of  Jim  ins  were  more  than  accomplished :  for 
the  minister  not  only  did  uot  dare  to  enforce  his  menaces, 
but  at  the  same  time  thought  it  expedient  to  drop  abruptly 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Vauirhan.  which  this  attack  upon  him 
was  expressly  designed  to  tight  orF;  and  to  drop  it,  too,  after 
the  rule  ngoinst  Vaughan  had  been  made  absolute. 

Upon  the  publication  of  Junius  s  letter  to  the  king.  Wood- 
fall  was  not  quite  so  fortunate — but  his  invisible  friend  still 
followed  him  with  assistance ;  he  offered  liim,  as  Ims  already 
been  observed,  a  reimbursement  of  whatever  might  be  his 
pecuniary  expenses,  and  aided  him  in  a  still  higher  degree 
with  the  soundest  prudential  and  legal  advice.  Upon  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  also,  he  makes  the  following  observation: 
"As  to  yourself,  I  really  think  you  in  no  danger.  You  are 
not  the  object,  and  punishing  you  would  be  no  gratification  to 
the  king."  I — But  upon  this  subject,  the  following  is  one  of 
the  most  important  notes,  as,  although  he  expressly  denies  all 
professional  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  sufficiently  proves  that 
be  was  better  acquainted  with  it  than  many  who  are  uctoal 
practitioners.  •*  I  have  carefully  penised  the  Information:  it 
is  so  loose  and  ill-drawn  that  I  am  persuaded  Mr.  De  Grey§ 

•  PriTate  Lettar,  No.  15.  f  I<1.  No.  17.  $  Id.  No.  iS. 

5  At  that  time  Attorney  GeneraL 
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could  not  have  liad  a  band  in  it.  Their  inserting  the  \?hole, 
proves  they  had  no  strong  passages  to  fix  on.  I  still  think  it 
will  not  be  tried.  If  it  should,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  juiy  to 
find  you  guilty."  ♦ 

In  his  first  opinion  he  was  mistaken ;  in  his  second  he  was 
correct.  The  cause  was  tried  at  Nisi  Prius— but  no  one  has 
yet  forgotten  that  the  verdict  returned  was  "guilty  of  printing 
and  publishing  only;''  which  in  fact  implied  not  guilt y  at  all. 

It  is  to  this  cause,  as  has  been  already  glanced  at,  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  an  acknowledged  and  unequivocal  right  in 
the  jury  to  return  a  general  verdict— that  is,  a  verdict  that 
shall  embrace  matter  of  law  as  well  as  matter  of  fact.  From 
the  ambiguity  of  the  verdict,  however,  in  the  case  before  us,  a 
motion  \vas  made  by  the  defendant's  counsel  in  arrest  of 
judgment:  at  the  same  time  that  an  opposite  motion  was 
advanced  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  for  a  iiile  upon  the 
defendant  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  entered 
up  according  to  the  legal  import  of  the  words.  On  both  sides 
a  rule  to  show  cause  was  granted,  and  the  matter  being  argued 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  notwithstanding  the  bench 
appears  to  have  been  strongly  and  unanimously  in  favour  of 
the  verdict  being  entered  up,  the  result  was  the  graut  of  a 
new  trial ;  which,  however,  was  not  proceeded  in,  for  want  of 
proof  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  question. 

That  Junius  ^vas  quick  and  imtable  in  conceiving  disgust, 
and  vehement,  and  even  at  times  malignant,  in  his  enmities, 
we  may  equally  ascertain  from  his  private  and  his  public 
communications.  In  the  violence  of  his  hatreds  almost  every- 
one whom  he  attacks  is  guilty  in  the  extreme ;  there  are  no 
degrees  of  comparison  either  in  their  criminality  or  his  own 
detestation :  the  whole  is  equally  superlative.  If  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  be  the  object  of  his  address,  "  every  villain  in  the 
kingdom,"  says  he,  "  is  your  friend  f — the  very  sunshine  you 
live  in  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissolution."  If  Lord  Mansfield 
fall  beneath  his  lash,  '*  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the 
most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  he  is  the  very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in 
the  kingdom."  {     An  opinion  corroborated  by  him  in  his 

"S 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  20.  f  letter.  No.  67. 
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private  correspondence:  "We  have  got  the  r&scal  down," 
says  he,  **  let  us  strangle  him  if  it  be  possible."  *  In  like 
manner  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Barrington,  "  You  are  so 
detested  and  despised  by  all  parties  (because  all  parties  know 
you)  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  but  one  Tvish 
concerning  you ;"+  while  his  note  to  the  printer,  accompanying 
this  address,  closes  thus :  "  The  proceedings  of  this  wretch 
are  unaccountable.  There  must  be  some  mystery  in  it,  which 
I  hope  will  soon  be  discovered  to  his  confusion.  Next  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  I  verily  believe  that  the  blackest  heart  in 
the  kingdom  belongs  to  Lord  Barrington."  J  Even  Sc»vola. 
an  anonymous  writer,  whom  he  knew  not,  is  "  a  blockhead" 
and  **  a  fool,"§  for  opposing  him :  Swinney,  for  his  imper- 
tinent inquiry  of  Lord  G.  Sackville,  "  a  wretched  but  a  danger- 
ous fool/' II  and  Garrick,  on  the  same  account,  "  a  rascal,  and  a 
vagabond."  IT 

Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  more  violent  of  his 
political  abhorrences :  and  which  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  directed  against  the  three  ministerial 
characters  just  enumerated  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of 
Bute :  for  his  attacks  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir 
William  Blackstone  are  but  light  and  casual  when  compared 
with  bis  incessant  and  unmitigated  tirades  against  these 
noblemen. 

Firmly  rooted  in  the  best  Wliig  principles  of  the  day,  he 
had  an  invincible  hatred  of  Lord  Bute  as  the  grand  prop  and 
foundation-stone  of  Toryism  in  its  worst  and  most  arbitrary 
tendencies  :  as  introduced  into  Carlton  House  against  the  con- 
sent of  his  present  Majesty's  royal  grandfather,  through  tho 
overweening  favouritism  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  ; 
as  having  obtained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  this  princess* 
and  through  this  princess  over  the  king,  whose  non-age  had 
been  entirely  entrusted  to  him,  and  through  the  king  over 
the  cabinet  and  the  parliament  itself.  The  introduction  of 
Lord  Bute  into  the  post  of  chief  preceptor  to  his  Mujesty  was 
in  our  author  s  opinion  an  inexpiable  evil.  "  That"  says  he, 
**  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  dis- 

*  Prinit^  Letter,  No.  24.  +  Mtscellaneoiu  Letters,  No.  111. 
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graces  of  the  present  reign  took  life  and  motion."*  Thus 
despising  the  tutor,  he  could  have  no  great  reverence  for  the 
pupil :  and  hence  the  personal  dislike  he  too  frequently  be- 
trays, and  occasionally  in  language  altogether  intemperate 
and  unjustifiable,  for  the  sovereign.  Hence,  too,  his  uncon- 
querable prejudice  against  Scotchmen  of  every  rank. 

The  same  cause  excited  his  antipathy  against  Lord  Mans- 
field, even  before  his  lordship^s  arbitrary  line  of  conduct  had 
proved  that  our  author's  suspicions  concerning  him  were  well 
founded.  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  Scotchman  :  but  this  was 
not  the  whole.  Under  tlie  patronage  of  Lord  S torment,  he 
had  been  educated  with  the  highest  veneration  for  the  whole 
Stuart  family,  and  especially  for  the  Pretender ;  whose  health, 
when  a  young  man,  had  been  his  favounte  toast,  and  to  whom 
his  brother  was  attached  as  a  contidential  and  private  a^ent. 
It  was  for  these  sentiments,  and  for  the  politics  which  in- 
traded  themselves  in  his  judicial  proceedings,  where  the 
crown  was  concerned,  tliat  our  author  expressed  himself  in 
such  bitter  terms  against  the  chief  justice.  "  Our  language," 
says  he.  in  Letter  41,  "has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind 
has  no  idea  of  detestation,  which  has  not  already  been  hap- 
pily applied  to  you  and  exhausted. — Ample  justice  has  been 
done,  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  to  the  separate  merits  of  your 
life  and  character.  Let  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the 
scattered  sweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense.'* 

His  detestation  of  the  Duke,  oi  Grafton  proceeded  from  his 
Grace  s  having  abandoned  his  patron  Lord  Chatham,  and  the 
Whig  principles  into  which  he  had  been  initiated  under  hinu 
to  gratify  his  own  ambition  on  the  first  ofifer  that  occurred : 
from  his  having  afterwards  united  sometimes  with  the  Bedford 
party,  sometimes  with  Lord  Bute,  and  sometimes  with  other 
connections,  of  whatever  principles  or  professions,  whenever 
the  union  appeared  favourable  to  his  personal  views;  and 
from  his  having  hereby  prevented  that  general  coalition  of  the 
different  divisions  of  Whig  statesmen,  which  must  in  all  pro» 
bability  have  proved  pennaneutly  triumphant  over  the  power 
of  the  king  himself.  *'My  abhorrence  of  the  duke,"  says 
Junius,  "arisq;  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character, 
and  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  beeu  the 

*  Letter  to  the  King,  No.  85,  Note  by  Janius. — Elk. 
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^use  of  greater  mischief  to  England  than  even  thd  unforta- 
sate  ambition  of  Lord  Bute."* 

It  was  not  necessaiy  for  Lord  Barrington  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man in  order  to  excite  the  antipathy  of  Junius.  He  might 
justly  despise  and  even  hate  him  (if  it  be  allowable  to  indulge 
a  private  hatred  against  a  public  character  of  any  kind)  for 
his  political  versatilities  and  want  of  all  principle ;  for  atro- 
cities, indeed,  which  no  man  can  yec  have  forgotten,  and  which 
never  can  be  buried  in  forgetfulness  but  with  the  total  ob- 
livion of  his  name.  Barrington,  independently  of  these 
general  considerations,  however,  was  the  man  who  moved  for 
Wilkes*s  expulsion  from  Parliament,  in  which  he  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Rigbr. 

These  were  the  prime  objects  of  our  author's  abhorrence ; 
and  in  proportion  as  other  politicians  were  connected  with 
them  by  piiucipies  or  want  of  principles,  confederacy,  nation, 
or  even  family,  he  abhorred  them  also. 

His  reasons  for  believing  that  the  constitution  allows  him 
to  regard  the  reigning  prince  as  occasionally  culpable  in  his 
own  pei-son,  are  given  at  large  in  his  Preface.  To  few  peo- 
ple perhaps,  in  the  present  day,  will  they  carry  conviction. 
But,  bating  this  single  opinion.  Ins  view  of  the  principles  and 
powers  of  the  constitution  appears  to  be  equally  correct  and 
perspicuous.  Upon  the  question  of  general  warrants  :  of  the 
right  of  juries  to  return  general  verdicts,  or  in  other  words,  to 
determine  upon  the  law  as  well  as  upon  the  fact;  of  the  un 
limited  power  of  Lords  Chief  Justices  to  admit  to  boil ;  of  the 
illegality  of  suspending  Acts  of  Parliament  by  proclamation, 
we  owe  him  much  ;  he  was  a  warm  and  rigid  supporter  of  the 
co-extent,  as  well  as  co-existence  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
Government,  and  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  that  he  ar« 
gued  against  the  system  of  indefinite  privilege  as  appertaining 
to  either  house  individually ;  and  as  allowing  it  a  power  of 
arbitrary  punishment,  for  what  may  occasionally  be  regarded 
Its  a  contempt  of  such  house,  or  a  breach  of  such  privilege. 

Personally  and  outrageously  inimical,  however,  as  he  was 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  earnestly  devoted  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  tq  the  cause  of  the  people,  neither  his  enmity  nor 
his  pati'iotlsm  hurried  him  into  any  of  those  political  oxtrayar 

*  Letter,  No.  54. 
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gancies  Trhich  have  peculiarly  marked  the  character  of  the 
present  age :  a  limited  monarchy,  like  our  own,  he  openly 
preferred  to  a  republic ;  he  contended  for  the  constitutional 
right  of  impressing,  in  case  of  emergency,  sea-faring  men  for 
the  common  service  of  the  country ;  strenuously  opposed  tbe 
supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  their  endeavours  to  restore 
annual  Parliaments,  and  their  fanciful  but,  as  it  appeared  t(» 
him,  unconstitutional  plan  of  purifying  the  legislature  by  dis- 
franchising a  number  of  boroughs  which  they  had  chosen  to 
regard  as  totally  corrupt  and  rotten ;  and,  anterior  to  the 
American  contest,  was  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  Mr.  George 
Grenville  himself  of  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature  of  this 
countiy  over  the  American  colonies  *. 

Upon  the  first  point  he  observes :  "  T  can  more  readily  ad- 
mire the  liberal  spirit  and  integrity,  than  the  sound  judgment 
of  any  man,  who  jn-efers  a  republican  form  of  government,  in 
tills  or  any  other  empire  of  equal  extent,  to  a  monarchy  so 
qualified  and  limiced  as  ours,  i  am  convinced,  that  neither 
is  it  in  theory  the  wisest  system  of  government,  nor  pi-actica- 
bie  in  this  country/*-)-  Upon  the  second  point  he  appears  to 
have  been  cliiefly  influenced  by  Judge  Foster's  argument  on 
the  legality  of  pressing  seamen,  and  his  comment  on  that  ar- 
gument may  be  seen  in  his  observations,  Lettei-s  Nos.  59.  6i2, 
and  64.  Upon  the  third  and  fourth  points  he  thus  ingenuously 
expresses  iiimself :  **  Whenever  the  question  shall  be  seriously 
agitated,  I  will  endeavour  (and  if  I  live,  will  assuredly  attempt 
it)  to  convince  the  English  nation,  by  arguments  to  my  un- 
derstanding unanswerable,  that  they  ought  to  insist  upon  a 

triennuU,  and  banish  the  idea  of  an  annual  Parliament. 

As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten  boroughs,  I  am  as  much 
offended  as  any  man  at  seeing  so  many  of  them  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  crown,  or  at  the  disposal  of  private 
persons ;  yet,  I  own,  I  have  both  doubts  and  apprehensions, 
in  regard  to  the  remedy  you  propose.  I  shall  be  charged, 
perhaps,  with  an  unusual  want  of  political  intrepidity,  when  I 
honestly  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  startled  at  the  idea  of  so 
extensive  an  amputation.  In  the  first  place,  I  question  the 
power,  de  jure^  of  the  legislature  to  disfranchise  a  number  of 

*  Hiscellnneoos  Letters,  No.  10,  as  well  as  rarious  others  in  the  year  1768. 
f.  Letter,  No.  69. 
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boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground  of  improving  the  constitu* 
tion. — When  you  propose  to  cut  away  the  rotten  parts,  can 
you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly  sound  f  Are  there  any 
certain  limits,  in  fact  or  theory,  to  inform  you  at  Tvhat  point 
you  must  stop — at  what  point  the  mortification  ends  ?  "* 

Junius  has  been  repeatedly  accused  of  having  been  a  party- 
man,  but  perhaps  no  political  satirist  was  ever  less  so.  To 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Home  he  was  equally  indifferent,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  their  public  principles  and  public  characters. 
In  his  estimation  the  cause  alone  was  everything,  and  they 
were  only  of  value  as  the  temporary  and  accidental  supporters 
of  it.  **  Let  us  employ  these  men,"  says  he,  "  in  whatever 
departments  their  various  abilities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause,  as  their  different 
inclinations  will  permit.  If  individuals  have  no  virtues,  their 
vices  may  be  of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with  what  principle 
the  new-lmm  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  measures  he  supports 
are  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  nation  is  interested  in 
his  conduct.  His  motives  are  his  own.  The  properties  of  ix 
patriot  are  perisiiable  in  the  individual,  but  there  is  a  quick 
succession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is  worth  preserving.' f 
It  was  in  this  view  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  that  he  privately 
tmutioned  his  friend  Wooclfall,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 
**  to  be  much  upon  his  guard  against  patiiotsri  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  a  truly  independent  spirit,  that  ho 
boasted  of  being  "  disowned,  as  a  dangerous  auxiliniy,  by 
everj  partij  in  the  kingdom,'*  §  his  creed  not  expressly  com- 
porting with  any  single  party  creed  -whatever. 

Yet  there  were  statesmen  whom  he  believed  to  be  truly 
honest  and  upright,  and  for  whom  he  felt  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  political  reverence :  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  keen- 
ness of  his  penetration  that  the  characters,  whom  he  thus 
singled  out  from  the  common  mass  of  pretender's  to  genuine 
patriotism,  have  been  ever  since  growing  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, and  are  now  justly  looked-  back  to  as  the  pillars  and 
bulwarks  of  the  English  constitution.  His  high  opinion  of 
the  general  purity  and  virtue  of  Lord  ■  Camden  we  have 
already  noticed.    "  Lord  Bute,"  says  he,  in  describing  several 

*  Yide  the  paper  iiibseqneiit  to  Letter  69.  f  Letter,  No.  59. 

X  Private  Letter,  No.  44.  §  Letter,  No.  44. 
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others  of  whom  he  equallj  approved,  **  found  no  resooice  of 
dependence  or  security  in  the  proud,  imposing  saperioritj  of 
Lord  Chatham *s  abilities,  the  shrewd,  inflexible  judgment  of 
Mr.  Grenville  *,  nor  in  the  mild  but  determined  integrity  of 
Lord  Rockingham.'*!  He  also  seems  disposed  to  have  enter- 
tained a  good  opinion  of  Lord  Holland ;  and  this  is  the  rather 
entitled  to  attention,  as  the  opinion  was  communicated  con- 
fidentially. "  I  wish,"  says  he,  ••Lord  Holland  may  acquit  him- 
self with  honour  :  if  his  cause  be  good,  he  should  at  once  have 
published  that  account  to  which  he  refers  in  hb  letter  to  the 
mayor."  J  With  respect  to  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  his  worthy 
colleague,  he  observes,  "  My  memoiy  fails  me  if  I  have  men- 
tioned their  names  with  disrespect ;  unless  it  be  reproachful 
to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned  the  innocence  of  Mr. 
Oliver's  intentions."}  And  again,  adverting  to  the  former, 
"  It  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  we  had  many  such  men  as 
Mr.  Sawbridgo  to  represent  us  in  Parliament. — I  speak  from 
common  report  and  opinion  only,  when  I  impute  to  him  a  spe- 
culative predilection  in  favour  of  a  republic. — In  the  personal 
conduct  and  manners  of  the  man,  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  He 
has  shown  himself  possessed  of  that  republican  firmness, 
which  ihe  times  require,  and  by  which  an  English  gentleman 
may  be  as  usefully  and  as  honourably  distinguished,  as  any 
citizen  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Athens,  or  Lacedaemou.'* 

Yet  the  times  were  too  corrupt,  and  the  instances  of  defec- 
tion too  numerous,  to  allow  so  wary  a  statesman  as  Junius  to 
regard  even  these  exalted  characters  without  occasional  sus- 
picion and  jealousy.  Much  as  he  approved  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  personally,  he  regarded  him  publicly  as  forming 
a  feeble  administration  that  dissolved  in  its  own  weakness  ||. 
He  had  more  than  once  some  doubts  of  the  motives  both  of 
Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Chatham:  their  opposition  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  contest  he  was  jealous  of; 

*  Of  all  the  political  character!  of  the  day,  Mr.  Grenyflle  appean  to  have 
heen  oar  aothoi^s  fikvourite ;  no  man  was  more  open  to  censure  in  many  parti 
of  his  conduct,  but  he  is  never  censured ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  ex- 
tolled wherever  an  opportunity  oflTefs ;  yet  Junius  positively  asserted  that  he 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Hr.  Grenville.  Compare  HisceUan^ns  Letters, 
No.  29,  with  Junius's  Letter,  No.  18.  f  Letter,  No.  16. 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  5.  §  Letter,  No.  54.  jf  Id.  No.  28. 
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and  ascribed  it  rather  to  political  pique  than  to  liberal  patriot- 
ism •.  To  his  friend  he  writes  thus  confidentially :  ••  The 
Duke  of  Gmfton  has  been  long  labouring  to  detach  Cam- 
den ;"|  and  in  unison  with  this  idea  he  tells  his  lordship 
himself  publicly,  ••  If  you  decline  this  honourable  oflBce,  I  fear 
It  will  be  said  that  for  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too 
mucii  ompany  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton."  J  And  even  as 
late  as  August,  1771,  when  Lord  Chatham  had  been  progres- 
sively growing  on  his  good  opinion,  he  thus  cautiously  praises 
him.  *'  If  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level  with  his  understand- 
ing ; — \J  he  judges  of  what  is  truly  honourable  for  himself, 
with  the  same  superior  genius  which  animates  and  directs 
him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decision,  even  tho 
pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him.  Recorded 
honours  Bhall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thicken  over 
him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that 
adorn  it. — I  am  not  convei'sant  in  the  bmgufige  of  panec^yric. 
— These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ;  but  they  will  wear 
well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned."  § 

In  his  religious  opinions  Junius  has  been  accused  of  deism 
and  atheism  ;  but  on  what  account  it  seems  impossible  to 
ascertain :  he  has  by  othera  been  conceived  to  havo  been  a 
dissenter  i| :  yet  with  as  little  reason.  To  judge  from  the  tew 
passages  in  his  own  writings  that  havo  any  bearing  u])on  the 
question,  and  which  occur  chiefly  in  his  letter,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Philo-Janiu^,  of  Aug.  :iO,  1771,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  Christian  upon  the  most  sincere  conviction ;  ono  of 
whose  chief  objects  was  to  defend  the  religion  established  by 
law,  and  who  was  resolved  to  renounce  and  give  up  to  public 

•  Letter,  No.  23.  t  Private  Letter.  No.  47. 

t  LctUT,  No.  69,  to  Lord  Camden.  §  Letter,  No.  54. 

n  Heroirs  edition  uf  the  Leiters  of  Junitu,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  [There  if  nothing 
in  Heron  nt  the  page  referred  to  that  has  the  least  allusion  to  the  religion  of 
Jttiiitu.  What  Henm,  who  was  a  more  correct  and  careful  writer  than  Good, 
remarks  on  that  topic,  is  at  p.  46,  from  which  we  extract  the  concluding 
fentence.  '  "  His  (Junius's)  allusions  to  reliuion,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
temptuons,  relate  chiefly  to  the  absurdities ^of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion; 
a  fact  from  which  we  may  fiiirly  infer,  either  that  tho  course  of  his  education 
«r  the  incidents  of  his  life,  led  him  into  a  puriicular  acquiiintance  wiib  these, 
and  an  indignant  disgnst  against  them  [Heron  was  a  trained  minister  of  the 
Scottish  Pre»bytennii  Kirkl.  or  else  th  it  ht*,  in  this  instance,  merely  echoed ' 
tho  voices  of  Pascal  and  Chillingwortfa." — Ed.] 
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contempt  and  indignation  every  man  who  should  be  capable 
of  utteiiug  a  disrespectful  woi'd  against  it.  To  the  religion  of 
the  court,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  no  friend ;  and  to 
speak  the  truth  it  constituted,  at  the  period  in  question,  an 
anomaly  not  a  little  difficult  of  solution.  To  behold  a  sanc- 
tuary self-surrounded  by  a  moat  of  pollution ;  a  prince  strictly 
and  exemplarily  pious,  selecting  for  his  confidential  advisers 
men  of  the  most  abandoned  debauchery  and  profligacy  of  life, 
demanded,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  a  knowledge 
never  completely  acquired  till  tlie  present  day,  which  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  how  impossible  it  is  fur  a  king  of  Eng- 
land to  exercise  at  all  times  a  real  option  in  the  appointment 
of  his  ministers.  The  severity  with  which  our  author  uni- 
formly satirized  eveiy  riolation  of  public  decorum,  at  least 
entitles  him  to  public  gratitude,  and  does  credit  to  the  purity 
of  his  heart :  and  if  his  morality  may  be  judged  of  by  various 
occasional  obsen-atious  and  advices  scattered  throughout  bis 
private  intercourse  with  Mr.  Woodfall,  some  instances  of 
which  have  already  been  selected,  it  is  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise than  approve  both  his  principles  and  his  conduct. 

Whether  tlie  writer  of  these  leitere  bud  any  other  and  less 
worthy  object  in  view  than  that  he  uniformly  avowed,  namely, 
a  desire  to  subserve  the  best  political  interests  of  his  country, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably no  common  occurrence  in  history,  to  behold  a  man  thus 
steadily,  and  almost  incessantly,  for  tive  years,  volunteering 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  amidst  abuse  and 
slander  from  every  party,  exposed  to  universal  resentment, 
unknown,  and  not  daring  to  be  known,  without  having  any 
personal  object  to  acquire,  any  sinister  motive  of  individual 
aggrandisement  or  reward.  Yet  nothing  either  in  his  public 
or  private  lettei-s  affords  us  any  tangible  proof  that  he  was 
thus  actuated  *.  Throughout  the  whole,  from  first  to  last,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  warmth  and  rancour,  his  argument  and 
declamation,  his  appeal  to  the  public,  and  his  notes  to  his 
confidential  friend,  he  seems  to  nave  been  influenced  by  the 
stimulus  of  sound  and  genuine  patriotism  abne.  With  this 
he  commenced  ^is  career,  and  with  this  he  retired  from  the 

*  The  only  hinta  irhicYi  can  b«  gathered  that  he  had  any  prospect  at  any 
time  of  engaging  in  pnblic  life  are  in  Private  Letters,  No.  17,  and  No.  65 ; 
bat  even  these  are  of  questionable  meaning. 
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field  of  action,  retaining,  until  the  latest  period  at  which  we 
are  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  the  same  political  sen- 
timents he  had  professed  on  his  first  appearance  hefore  tho 
world,  and  still  ready  to  renew  his  efforts  the  very  moment 
he  could  perceive  they  had  a  chance  of  being  attended  with 
benefit.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  therefore,  however  dif- 
ficult it  may  be  to  acquit  him  altogether  of  personal  con- 
siderations, it  is  still  more  difficult,  and  must  be  altogether 
unjust,  ungenerous,  and  illogical  to  suspect  his  integrity. 

It  has  often  been  said,  from  the  general  knowledge  he  has 
evinced  of  English  jurisprudence,  that  he  must  have  studied 
the  law  professionally  ;  and  in  one  of  his  private  letters 
already  quoted,  he  gives  his  personal  opinion  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  information  of  the  King  v,  Woodfall  was 
drawn  up,  in  a  manner  that  may  serve  to  countenance  such 
an  opinion.  Yet  on  other  occasions  he  speaks  obviously  not 
from  his  own  professional  knowledj^e,  but  from  a  consultation 
with  legal  practitionei*s.  "  The  iufonnation,'*  says  he,  "  will 
only  be  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  am  advised  that  no  jury» 
especially  in  these  times,  will  fiud  it."*  In  Iike+  manner, 
although  he  affirms  in  his  elabomte  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield, 
*'  I  well  knew  the  practice  of  the  Court,  and  by  what  legal 
rules  it  ought  to  be  directed ;"  yet  he  is  for  ever  contemning 
the  intricacies  and  littlenesses  of  special  pleading,  and  in  his 
Preface  declares  unequivocally,  "  I  am  no  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read  than  every 
English  gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If, 
therefore,  the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional, 
I  shall  not  think  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  con- 
victed of  a  mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language 
of  the  law."t 

That  he  was  of  some  rank  and  consequence,  seems  gene- 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  18. 

*f*  He  speaks  in  like  manner  of  legal  consultation,  and  the  difficnltiei  lie 
tabonred  under  of  obtaining  legal  advice,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation, 
in  Private  Letter  70.  And  in  the  same  letter,  he  makes  the  following 
pointed  confession  :  "  though  I  use  the  terms  of  art,  do  not  injure  me  so 
much  as  to  suspect  I  am  a  lawyer.     I  had  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman." 

t  The  kte  Loi^  Eldon,  a  competent  judge,  and  who,  to  all  intents,  wais  a 
lawyer,  once  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ''  that  the  author  of  the  LttUn 
cf  /lentKj,  if  not  himself  a  lawyer,  must  certainly  have  written  in  < 
with  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  lawyers." — Ep. 
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rally  to  hare  boen  admitted  by  his  opponents,  and  must  in- 
deed necessarily  follow,  as  has  been  already  casually  hinted 
at,  from  the  facility  inth  which  he  acquired  political  informa- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  ministerial  intrigues.  In  one  place 
he  expressly  affirms  that  his  "  rank  and  fortune  place  him 
above  a  common  bribe;"*  in  another,  "  I  should  have  hoped 
that  even  my  name  might  carry  some  authority  with  it.'*  On 
one  occasion  he  intimates  an  intention  of  composing  a  regular 
history  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration.  *'  These 
observations,"  says  he,  '*  general  as  they  are,  might  easily  be 
extended  into  a  faithful  history  of  your  Grace  s  administra- 
tion, and  perhaps  may  be  the  employment  of  a  future  hour ;" 
and  on  another,  that  of  Lord  Townshend's,  "  the  history  of 
this  ridiculous  adminbtration  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public." 
And  on  two  occasions,  and  on  two  occasions  only,  he  appears 
to  hint  at  some  prospect,  though  a  slender  one,  of  taking  a 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  They  occur  in  his 
private  letters  to  Woodfall  and  Wilkes:  to  tho  former  he 
says,  "  if  things  taks  the  turn  I  expect,  you  shall  know  me  by 
my  works.'* \  To  the  latter,  "  though  £  do  not  disclaim  t/te 
idea  of  some  personal  vieics  to  future  honour  and  advayUariCj 
(you  would  not  believe  me  if  I  did)  yet  I  can  truly  ajfirtn,  that 
neitJier  are  t/iey  little  in  tJiemselveSr  nor  can  they,  by  any  pos- 
sible conjecture,  be  collected  from  viy  xcritings/*l 

Of  those  who  have  critically  analyzed  the  style  of  his  com- 
positions, some  have  pretended  to  prove  that  he  must  neces 
sarily  have  been  of  Irish  descent  or  Irish  education,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  his  idioms ;  while,  to  show  how  little  depend 
ence  is  to  be  placed  upon  any  such  observations,  others  havo 
equally  pretended  to  prove,  from  a  similar  investigation,  that 
he  could  not  have  been  a  native  either  of  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, nor  have  studied  in  any  university  of  either  of  those 
countries.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  a  few  phraseologies  in 
his  letters  peculiar  to  himself;  such  as  occur  in  the  composi- 
tions of  all  oiiginal  writers  of  great  force  and  genius,  but 
which  are  neither  indicative  of  any  particular  race,  nor  refer- 
able to  any  provincial  dialect. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  his  style  are  ardour,  spirit, 

*  HiseellaDeotu  Letters,  No.  54.  +  Frirate  Letter,  No.  17. 
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perspicuity,  classical  correctness,  sententious,  epigrammatio 
compression:  his  characteristic  ornaments  keen,  indignant 
invective,  audacious  interrogation,  shrewd,  severe,  antidietio 
retort,  proud,  presumptuous  disdain  of  the  powers  of  his 
adversar}',  pointed  and  appropriate  allusions  that  can  never 
be  mistaken,  but  are  often  overcharged,  and  at  times  perhaps 
totally  unfounded,  though  derived  from  popular  rumour, 
similies  introduced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  decoration,  but  of 
illustration  and  energy,  brilliant,  burning,  admirably  selected, 
and  irresistible  in  their  application  *.  In  his  similies,  how- 
ever, he  is  once  or  twice  too  recondite,  and  in  his  grammatical 
construction  still  more  frequently  incorrect.  Yet  the  latter 
should  in  most  instances  perhaps,  if  not  the  whole,  be  rather 
attributed  to  the  difiiculcy  of  revising  the  press,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  his  work  was  printed  and 
published,  than  to  any  inaccuracy  or  classical  misconception 
of  his  own.  As  to  the  surreptitious  copies  of  his  letters,  he  fre- 
quently complains  of  their  numerous  erroi-s :  **  indeed,"  ^ays  lie, 
"  they  are  innumerable  ;''f  and  though  the  genuine  edition 
labours  under  very  considerably  fewer,  and  on  seveml  occasions 
received  his  approbation  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  yet  it  would 
be  too  much  to  assert  that  it  is  altogether  free  from  errors.  In 

*  The  following  character  of  hU  style  nnd  talenta  if  the  production  of  a 
pen  contemporaneous  but  hostile  to  him.  It  occurs  in  a  leucr  in  th-j  Public 
Advertiser  subscribed  Alciphron,  and  dated  August  22,  1771.  The  writer 
had  well  studied  him. 

"  The  admiration  that  is  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  this  writer  affords  one 
of  the  clearest  prooft,  perhaps,  that  can  be  found,  how  much  more  easily  men 
are  swayed  by  the  imagination,  than  by  the  judgment;  and  that  a  fertile  in- 
Tention,  glittering  language,  and  sounding  periods,  act  with  fiir  greater  force 
upon  the  mind,  than  the  simple  deductions  of  sober  reasoning,  ur  the  calm 
evidence  of  facts.  For  the  talenu  of  Junius  never  appeared  in  demoustm- 
tion. 

"  Rapid,  violent,  and  impotnoas,  he  affirms  without  reason,  and  decidef 
without  proof;  as  if  he  feared  that  the  slow  methods  of  induction  and  argu- 
ment would  interrupt  him  in  his  progress,  and  throw  obstodes  in  the  way  of 
kis  career.  But  though  he  advances  with  the  largest  strides,  his  steps  are 
measured.  His  expressions  are  selected  with  the  most  anxious  care,  and  his 
periods  terminated  in  harmonious  cadence.  Thus  he  captivates  by  his  con- 
fidence, by  the  turn  of  his  sentences,  and  by  the  force*of  his  words.  His 
readers  are  persuaded  because  they  are  agitated,  and  convinced  because  they 
are  pleased.  Their  assent,  therefore,  is  never  Withheld;  though  they  scuoely 
know  why,  or  "even  to  what  it  is  yielded." 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  5. 
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truth  this  was  not  to  be  expected,  for  it  is  not  known  that  a 
single  proof  sheet  (excepting  those  containing  the  first  two 
letters)  was 'ever  sent  to  him.  **  You  must  correct  the  press 
yourself,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Woodfall ;  *'  but  I 
^Jioidd  be  glad  to  ue  corrected  proofs  of  the  two  first  sheets.'*  >^ 
The  dedication  and  preface  he  certainly  did  not  revise. 

Yet  if  the  grammatical  construction  be  occasionally  impe^ 
feet,  (sometimes  hurried  over  by  the  author,  and  sometimes 
mistaken  by  the  printer,)  the  general  plan  and  outline,  the 
train  of  argument,  the  bold  and  fiery  images,  the  spirited 
invective  that  pervade  the  whole,  appear  to  have  been  always 
selected  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  Such  finished 
forms  of  composition  bear  in  themselves  the  most  evident 
marks  of  elaborate  forecast  and  revisal,  and  the  author  rather 
boasted  of  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  them  than  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  labour.  In  recommending  to  Wood- 
fall  to  introduce  into  his  pui*posed  edition  various  letters  of 
his  own  writing  under  other  signatures,  he  adds,  '*  If  you 
adopt  this  plan,  I  shall  point  out  those  which  I  would  recom- 
mend :  for  you  know,  I  do  not,  nor  indeed  have  I  time  to 
give  equal  care  to  them  all.  As  to  Junius,  I  must  waic  for 
fresh  matter,  as  thh  is  a  character  which  must  be  kept  up 
with  credit."  t  The  private  note  accompanying  his  first  letter 
to  Lord  Mansfield  commences  thus :  **  The  inclosed,  though 
begun  within  these  few  days,  has  been  greatly  laboured.  It 
is  very  correctly  copied,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  take  care  that 
it  be  literally  printed  as  it  stands."  I  The  note  accompany- 
ing his  last  and  most  celebrated  letter  observes  as  follows : 
"  At  last  I  have  concluded  my  great  vark,  and  I  assure  you 
with  no  small  labour."  §  On  sending  the  additional  papers 
for  the  genuine  edition  ho  asserts,  '*  I  have  no  view  but  to 
serve  you,  and  consequently  have  only  to  desire  that  the 
dedication  and  preface  may  be  correct  Look  to  it ;  if  you 
take  it  upon  yourself,  I  will  not  forgive  your  suffering  it  to 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  40.  The  truth  is  that  the  gennine  edition  was  re- 
printed from  Wheble'f :  the  author  corrc-cting  a  fevr,  and  Woodfall  a  few 
more  of  the  blunden  which  had  crept  into  Wheble's  text;  though  many  of 
them  still  remained  untouched.  The  letters  i^  this  and  the  former  edition 
hare  been  carefulljr  collated  with  the  Public  Advertisers,  and  a  numerous  list 
of  other  errors  have  been  consequently  expunged. 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  7.  t  Id^  No.  24.  §  Id.  No.  40. 
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be  spoiled.  I  weigh  every  word ;  and  every  alteration,  in  mtf 
eyes,  at  least,  is  a  blemish"*  In  like  manner,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Home,  he  interrogates  him,  "What  public  question  have 
I  declined,  what  villain  have  I  spared?  Is  there  no  labour  in 
the  composition  of  these  letters\f  In  effect  no  excellence  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  attained  without  labour :  and  the  de<;re6  of 
excellence  that  characterizes  the  style  of  these  addresses,  in- 
trinsically demonstrates  the  exercise  of  a  labour  unsparing 
and  unremitted.  Mr.  Home,  in  his  reply,  attempts  to  ridi- 
cule this  acknowledgment:  "  I  compassionate,"  says  he, 
*'  your  labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and  will 
communicate  to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.  Truth  needs 
no  ornament ;  and.  in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the 
pencil  is  deformity."  Yet  no  man  ever  bestowed  more  pains 
upon  his  compositions  than  Mr.  Home  has  done :  nor  needed 
he  to  have  been  more  ashamed  of  the  confession  than  his 
adversniy.  To  have  made  it  openly  would  have  been  honest 
to  himself,  useful  to  the  young,  and  salutary  to  the  conceited. 

His  most  elaborate  letters  are  that  to  the  King,  and  that 
to  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  law  of  bail :  one  of  his  most  sar- 
castic is  that  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of  the  date  of  May  30, 
17G9  ;  and  one  of  his  best  and  most  tniiy  valuable  that  to 
the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  dated  Oct.  5,  1771,  upon 
the  best  means  of  uniting  the  jarring  sectaries  of  the  popular 
party  into  one  common  cause. 

His  metapliors  are  peculiarly  brilliant,  and  so  numerous, 
though  seldom  unnecessarily  introduced,  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  know  where  to  fix  in  selecting  a  few  examples.  The 
follo\T7ng  are  ably  managed,  and  require  no  explanation. 
*•  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of 
the  people.  This  new  idea  lias  yet  been  only  started  in  dis- 
course, for,  in  effect,  both  objects  have  been  equally  sacri- 
ficed. I  neither  understand  the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the 
ministry  propose  to  make  of  it.  The  King's  honour  is  that 
of  his  people.  Their  real  honour  and  reed  interest  are  the 
same.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punctilio.  Private 
credit  is  wealth;  public  honour  is  secunty.  Tbo  feather 
that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its  flight.     Strip  him  of 

•  Prirate  Letter,  No.  46.  +  Lett-r,  No.  54. 
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his  plamage  and  you  fix  him  to  the  earth.***  Again,  "  ahove 
uU  diiiigs,  let  me  guard  mj  countrymen  against  the  meanness 
and  folly  of  accepting  a  trifling  or  moderate  compensation  for 
extraordinary  and  essential  injuries.  Concessions,  such  as 
these,  are  of  little  moment  to  the  sum  of  things ;  unless  it 
be  to  prove,  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the  injuries 
they  have  done  us.  and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  im- 
minent danger  of  our  situation.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved;  while  everything  solid 
find  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  ever.**]' 
Once  more :  "  The  very  sunshine  you  live  in.  is  a  prelude  to 
your  dissolution.  When  you  are  ripe,  you  shall  be  plucked.**  J 
The  commencement  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Camden  shall  fur- 
nish anoiher  instance  :  "  I  turn  with  pleasure,  from  that  bar- 
ren waste,  in  which  no  salutaiT  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure 
quickens,  to  a  diameter  fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every 
great  and  good  qualification."  § 

In  a  few  instances  his  metaphors  are  rather  too  far-fetched 
or  recondite.  '*  Yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  I 
could  wish  that  your  retreat  might  be  deferred,  until  your 
morals  j>hall  be  happily  ripened  to  that  maturity  of  corrup- 
tion, ac  which  the  worst  examples  cease  to  be  contagious.'* 
The  change  which  is  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  matter 
of  infectiou  gives  it  progressively  a  peine  of  utmost  activity: 
— after  which  period,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  continued 
change,  it  becomes  progressively  less  active,  till  at  length  it 
ceases  to  possess  any  effect  whatever.  The  parallel  is  cor- 
rectly drawn,  but  it  cannot  be  followed  by  every  one.  In  the 
same  letter  we  have  another  example :  "  His  views  and  situa- 
tion require  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
sition, and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  hap- 
pily arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace. 
t*lat  and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but  brought  into  action, 
you  become  vitriol  again."  This  figure  is  too  scientific,  and 
not  quite  coiTect :  vitriol  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  said 
tb  be,  in  any  instance,  a  caput  moHuum.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  an  incongruity  of  meta- 

*  Last  ientence  in  Letter,  No.  42.  f  Letter,  No.  59. 

t  Condiuion  of  Letter  to  Dake  of  Qrafton,  No.  67.        §  Letter,  No.  69. 
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?lior  in  bis  repartee  upon  the  following  obsenration  of  Sir  W. 
)raper:  "Yoa,  indeed,  are  a  tyrant  of  another  sort,  and 
upon  your  political  bed  of  torture  can  excruciate  any  subject, 
from  a  first  minister  down  to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  my- 
self."*  To  this  remark  his  reply  was  as  follows :  "  If  Sir  W. 
Draper  s  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  he  has  made  it  for  himself. 
I  sliall  never  interrupt  his  repose  "\  We  need  not  ramble  so 
far  as  to  vindicate  the  present  use  of  this  last  word  by  refer- 
ring to  its  Latin  origin :  he  himself  has  justly  noticed,  under 
the  signature  of  Philo-Junius,  that  those  who  pretend  to 
espy  any  absurdity  either  in  the  idea  or  expi-ession.  "  cannot 
distinguish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a  contradiction."  ^ 

To  pursue  this  critique  further  would  be  to  disparac^e  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  Upon  the  whole,  these  letters, 
whether  considered  as  classical  and  correct  compositions,  or 
as  addresses  of  popular  and  impressive  eloqueuce,  are  well 
entitled  to  the  distinciion  they  have  acquired  ;  and  quoted,  as 
they  have  been,  with  admiration  in  the  senate,  by  such  nice 
judges  and  accomplished  scholars  as  Mr.  Burlce  and  Lord 
Eldon,  eulogized  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admitted  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Pui-suits  of  Literature/*  to  the  same  rank  among 
Englibh  classics  as  Livy  or  Tacitus  among  Roman,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  will  live  commensurately  with  the  Ian- 
guas;e  in  which  they  are  composed. 

These  few  desultory  and  imperfect  hints  are  the  whole  that 
tlie  writer  of  tliis  essay  has  been  able  to  collect  concerning 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Yet  desultory  and  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  he  still  hopes  that  they  may  not  be  ut- 
terly destitute  both  of  interest  and  utility.  Although  they 
do  not  undertake  positively  to  ascertain  who  tlie  author  was ; 
they  otfer  a  fair  test  to  point  out  negatively  who  he  was  not ; 
and  to  enable  us  to  reject  the  pretensions  of  a  host  of  persons, 
whose  friends  have  claimed  for  them  so  distinguished  aa 
honour. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  this  essay  it  should 
seem  to  follow  unquestionably  that  the  author  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius  was  an  Englishman  of.  highly  cultivated  education* 
deeply  versed  in  the  language,  the  laws,  the  constitution  and 
history  of  his  native  country :  that  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if 

•  Letter,  No.  26.  f  ^^^^»  No.  27.  $  Letter,  No.  29, 
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not  of  affluetit  circumstances,  of  unsullied  honour  and  gene- 
rosity, who  had  it  equally  in  his  heart  and  in  his  power  to 
coiitrihute  to  the  necessities  of  other  persons,  and  especially 
of  those  who  were  exposed  to  troubles  of  any  kind  on  his  own 
accoant :  that  he  was  in  habits  of  confidential  intercourse,  if 
not  with  different  members  of  the  cabinet,  with  politicians 
who  were  most  intimately  familiar  with  the  court^.  and  en- 
trusted with  all  its  secrets:  that  he  had  attained  an  nge 
which  would  allow  him,  without  vanity,  to  boast  of  an  ample 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world:  that  during  the 
years  1767,  17C8,  1709,  1770,  1771,  and  part  of  177:2,  he 
resided  almost  constantly  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  devodnir 
a  very  large  portion  of  his  time  to  political  concerns,  and 
publishing  his  political  lucubrations,  under  different  signa- 
tures, in  the  Public  Advertiser:  that  in  his  natural  tempj>r, 
he  >Yas  quick,  imtable.  and  impetuous;  subject  to  politicud 
prejuil  ces  and  strong  personal  animosities,  but  possessed  of 
a  high  independent  spirit;  honestly  attached  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  and  fearless  and  indefatigaliie  in 
maintaining  them :  that  he  was  strict  in  his  mond  conduct, 
and  in  his  attention  to  public  decomm;  an  avowed  member 
of  the  established  church,  and,  though  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish judicature,  not  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

What  other  characteristics  he  may  have  possessed,  we  know 
not:  but  these  are  sutiicient;  and  the  claimant  who  cannot 
produce  them  conjointly,  is  in  vain  brought  forvvai'd  as  the 
•author  of  the  Lettera  of  Junius. 

The  persons  to  whom  this  honour  has  at  different  times, 
and  on  different  grounds,  been  attributed,  are  the  following: 
Charles  Lloyd,  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  a 
deputy  teller  of  the  Exchequer;  John  Roberts,  also  a  clerk 
in  the  Treasury  at  the  commencement  of  his  political  life, 
but  aftenvanls  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Pelham,  when  suc- 
cessively chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  member  of  parlia- 
.ment  for  Harwich,  and  commissioner  of  the  board  of  trade* ; 
Samuel  Dyer,  a  man  of  considenible  learning,  and  a  friend 
of  ^ir.  Burke  and  of  Dr.  Johnson;  William  Gerard  Hamil- 
ton, another  friend  and  patron  of  Mr.   Burke;    Edmund 

*  Anonymonaly  ncenncd  of  having  vriiten  t^eae  letten  in  the  Fablic 
Advcrtiserj  March  21,  1772,  ttpattioi. 
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Bqrke  himself;  Dr.  Butler,  late  Bishop  of  Hereford;  the 
Rev.  Philip  B-osenhagen ;  Major-Genend  Charles  Lee,  well 
known  for  his  activity  during  the  American  war;  John 
"Wilkes;  Hugh  Macauley  Boyd;  John  Dunning,  Lord  Ash- 
hurton;  Henry  Flood;  and  Lord  George  Sackvule*. 

Of  the  first  three  of  these  reported  authors  of  the  Let- 
tei-s  of  Junius,  it  will  be  sufl&cient  to  observe,  without  en- 
tering into  any  other  fact  whatever,  that  Lloyd  was  on  his 
death-bed  at  the  date  of  the  last  of  Junius^s  private  letters ; 
an  essay,  which  has  sufficient  proof  of  having  been  written  in 
the  possession  of  full  health  and  spirits ;  and  which,  together 
\vith  the  rest  of  our  author's  private  letters  to  the  printer  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietor 
of  this  edition,  and  bears  date  January  19,  177:3.  While 
as  to  Roberts  and  Dyer,  ihey  liad  both  been  dead  for  many 
months  anterior  to  this  period :  Lloyd  died,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  January  :i2,  177:3 :  Roberts,  July  13,  and  Dyer  on 
September  15,  both  in  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  two  next  reputed  authors.  Hamilton  had  neither 
energy  nor  personal  courage  enough  for  such  an  undertakiugf, 
and  Burke  could  not  have  written  in  the  style  of  Junius, 
which  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  his  own,  nor  could  he  have 
consented  to  disparage  his  own  talents  in  the  manner  in  which 
Junius  had  disparaged  them  in  his  letter  to  the  printer  of  the 
Public  Advertiser,  dated  October  5,  1771 ;  independently  of 
which,  both  of  them  solemnly  denied  that  they  were  the  au- 
thors of  these  letters,  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Courtney  in  his  last 
illness,  as  that  gentleman  has  personally  informed  the  editor ; 

*  According  to  lit.  Britton  (AutAoiship  of  tli4  Letters  of  Junius)  and  who 
hitnaelf  brings  forward  three  at  once — Barre,  Sbelbume,  and  Dunning — ^no 
fewer  than  thirty  claimanu  or  candidates  have  appeared  as  the  rericable 
Junius ;  but  the  topic  is  reserved  tu  the  concluding  volume. — Ed. 

f  Hamilton,  from  bis  having  once  made  a  brillisnt  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  ever  afterwards  remaining  silent,  was  called  SinffU" 
speteh  Hamilton.  In  allusion  to  this  fact,  and  that  be  was  the  real  Ja- 
nins,  there  is  a  letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  November  80,  1771,  ad- 
dressed to  WiLUA3i  Jmrius  Sihqls-speeoh,  Esq.  The  air  of  Dublin,  however, 
sbould  seem,  according  to  Mr.  Malone's  account  of  him,  to  have  been  more 
fsvoniahle  to  his  rhetorical  powers  than  that  of  Westminster :  for  this  writer 
tells  OS  that  Mr.  Hamilton  made  not  less  than  five  speeches  in  the  Irish  .par- 
liament in  the  single  Session  of  1761-2.  Pariiameniary  Logic,  Pr^ace,  p. 
auciu  Lord  Orfoid,  indeed,  contrary  to  general  mmour,  intimates  tliat  he  was 
twice  a  speaker  in  tbe  British  parliament. — Ed. 
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and  Burke  expressly  and  satisfactorily  to  Sir  William  Draper, 
who  purposely  interrogated  him  u()on  the  subject;  the  truth 
of  which  denial  is  moreover  corrobomred  by  the  testimony  of 
the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  repeatedly  declared  that  neither 
of  them  was  the  writer  of  these  compositions.  Why  Burke 
was  so  early  and  generally  suspected  of  having  written  them, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  that  he  wiis  so  suspected  is  olivious, 
not  only  from  tho  opinion  at  first  entertained  by  Sir  William 
Draper,  but  from  various  public  occusations  conveyed  in  dif- 
ferent newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  day:  the  Public 
Advertiser  in  tho  month  of  October  containing  one  letter 
under  the  signature  of  Zeno,  addressed  *'  to  Junius,  alias 
Edmund,  the  Jesuit  of  St.  Omerd;"*  another  under  the 
signature  of  Pliny  Junior,  a  third  under  that  of  Querist,  a 
fourth  under  that  of  Oxoniensis,  and  a  fifth  uuder  that  of 
Sccevola,  together  witli  many  others  to  the  same  elfect:  nnd, 
as  has  already  been  hinted  at,  an  anonymous  collector  of  many 
of  the  lettera  of  Junius,  pretixiug  to  his  own  editiou  ceruiiu 
anecdotes  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  confidently  denominated 
"  Anecdotes  of  Junius,"  thus  purposely,  but  lalhiciousiy.  iden- 
tifying the  two  charactei-sf. 

•  Note  to  Letter  61. 

f  In  addition  to  the  abore  proo£i  that  Burke  and  Junius  were  not  the 
aame  person,  tho  editor  might  refer  to  the  pnwecunon  which  Mr.  jUurke  insti- 
tuted against  Mr.  Woodfkil,  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advprtiser,  and  con* 
ducted  with  the  utmost  acrinionry  for  a  paper  deemed  libellous  that  np- 
jiearcd  in  this  journal  in  1783.  Considerable  iniertfst  was  mnde  with 
Hr.  Burke  to  induce  him  to  drop  this  prosecution  in  ditferent  stsiues  of  its 
progress,  but  he  was  inexorable.  The  csiuse  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  July 
15,  1784,  and  a  verdict  of  a  hundred  pounds  damaires  was  obtnined  ngainst 
the  printer;  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  to  the  prosecutor.  It  is  morally 
impossible  thnt  Junius  could  hare  acted  in  ihis  manner:  et'ery  anecdote  in 
the  preceding  sketch  of  his  public  life  forbids  the  belief. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  conceived,  without  greatly  disparaging  Hr.  Burke's 
memory,  that  he  could  have  written  the  letter  to  (iarrick  (No.  41);  or 
have  spoken  in  the  terms  in  which  Junius  has  spoken  of  Chuniier, 
while  he  professed  a  warm  and  unreserved  friendship  for  both.  We  may 
aUo  further  remark  that  the  well  known  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Pre- 
Bent  Sute  of  the  Nation,"  published  in  176U  by  George  Grenville,  was  im- 
mediately answered  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a  tmct  entitled  "  Observatinns  on  a 
late  publication/entituled.  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation," — in  which  the 
political  opinions  of  Hit.  Grenville,  and  consequently  of  Junius,  who,  as  we 
Lave  already  observed,  was  the  general  advocite  of  Mr.  Geurge  Grenville, 
are  censured  with  a  vehemence  peculiar  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  altogether  sufficient. 
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If,  Loweyer,  there  should  be  readers  so  inflexible  as  still  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  real  writer  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius,  and  that  his  denial  of  the  fact  to  Sir  William  Draper 
was  only  wrung  from  him  under  the  influence  of  fear,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  such  readers  by  showing  that  the 
system  of  politics  of  the  one  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
of  the  otlier  upon  a  variety  of  the  most  important  points. 
Burke  was  a  decided  partisan  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and  con- 
tinued so  during  the  whole  of  that  nobleman's  life ;  Junius, 
on  the  contrary,  was  as  decided  a  friend  to  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville.  Each  was  an  antagonist  to  the  other  upon  the  great 
subject  of  the  American  Scamp  Act  Junius  was  a  warm  and 
powerful  advocate  for  triennial  parliaments ;  Burke  an  inve- 
terate enemy  to  them.  To  which  the  editor  may  be  allowed 
to  add,  that  while  Mr.  Burke  in  correcting  his  manuscripts 
for  the  press,  and  revising  them  in  their  passage  through  it, 
is  notorious  for  the  numerous  alterations  he  was  perpetually 
making,  the  revised  copy  with  which  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall 
was  furnished  by  Junius  for  such  part  of  the  genuine  edition 
of  his  Letters  as  he  re-examined,  contained  very  few  amend- 
ments of  any  kind-^' . 

were  there  no  other  proof,  to  demonstrate  that  Burke  and  Jnnins  could  not 
be  the  same  person.  The  reader  mny  take  the  following^  extracts  as  speci- 
mens : — "  ThU  piece  u  aill^i,  *  TAe  preunl  Stale  of  the  NatianJ  It  may  be 
eonxideied  as  a  soiX  of  digest  of  t/ie  avowed  maxims  of  a  certain  jxUilicai 
school^  t/ie  ejfects  nf  w/iose  doctrines  and  practices  this  eoHiUrtf  wilijeel  long 
and  sererdtj.'*  ♦  •  •  •  «  ^  diversity  of  opinion  upon  almoH  every 
principle  of  politics  had  indeed  dravn  a  strong  lint  qf  separation  betveen 
them  and  some  others.**  [The  marquess  of  Rockingham.  •  •  •  •  "  The 
purp<ise  ot  this  pamphlet,  and  at  which  it  aims  directly  or  obliquely  in  every 
pnge.  is  to  persuade  the  public  of  three  or  four  of  the  most  difficult  points  in 
the  trnrld — that  all  the  advantages  of  the  late  irar  were  on  the  part  of  the 
Bourbon  alliance;  that  the  peace  of  Paris  perfectly  consulted  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  this  country;  and  that  the  American  stamp  act  wu  a  master' 
piece  qf  poltcg  andjinance;  that  the  only  good  minister  this  nation  has 
«njayed  since  his  Majesty's  accession  is  the  Earl  of  Bute;  And  the  only  good 
managers  of  revenue  we  have  seen  are  Lord  Despenser  and  Mr,  Oeorge 
Orenville;  and  under  the  description  qf  men  of  virtue  and  ability,  ht  holdt 
them  out  to  us  as  the  only  persons  JU  to  put  our  'chairs  in  order." — 
Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii„  8vo  edit.,  pnges  11, 1^2,  and  15. 

*  D».  Gtiod  here  inseru  the  well-known  speech  of  Hr.  Burke  on  American 
taxation,  hut,  as  th  •  controversial  questions  that  gave  it  its  chief  interest  have 
been  settled,  and  it  is  readily  Accessible  in  the  works  of  that  eminent  atatet> 
^e  have  deemed  iu  omission  excusable. — Kd. 
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Mr.  Malone,  in  his  preface  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  Parliament" 
try  Logict  offers  a  variety  of  remarks  in  disproof  that  this 
gentleman  was  the  writer  of  the  letters,  several  of  which  are 
possessed  of  sufficient  force,  though  few  persons  will  perhaps 
agree  with  him  in  believing  that  if  Hamilton  had  written 
them,  he  would  have  written  them  better.  The  follomng 
are  his  chief  arguments : — 

"  Noir  (not  to  insist  on  his  own  solemn  iisseTemtinn  near  the  time  of  his 
death,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  Jnnins*)  Mr.  Hamilton  was  so  ia  from 
being  an  ardent  partj  man,  that  during  the  long  period  aliove  mentioned 
[from  Jan.  1769  to  Jan.  1772]  he  never  closely  connected  himself  with  any 
party.  *  •  *  *  Notwithstanding  his  extreme  love  of  political  discussion,  he 
never,  it  is  believed,  was  heard  tf>  speak  of  any  administnttion  or  any  opposition 
with  vehemence  either  of  censure  or  of  pniive:  a  character  so  opposite  to  the 
fervent  and  sometimes  coarse  acrimony  of  Junius,  that  this  considemtion 
alone  is  siiriicient  to  settle  tbe  point,  as  fiur  ;ts  rehites  to  our  author,  for  ever* 
*  •  •  •  On  the  question^who  iro*  the  author  ?— he  was  as  free  to  talk  as 
any  other  person,  and  often  did  express  his  opinion  concerning  it  to  the  writer 
of  thi«  short  memoir :  an  opinion  nearly  coinciding  with  that  of  those  per- 
sons who  appear  to  have  had  the  best  nienns  uf  infonnation  on  the  subject.  Jn 
a  conversation  on  this  much  agitated  puint,  he  once  »Aid  lo  an  intimate  friend,  in 
atone  between  seriousness  and  pleasantry, — '  Yuu  know,  JJ*******  *n, 
I  could  have  written  better  papers  than  those  of  Junius:'  r.nd  so  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  addressed,  who  was  himself  distinguished  f»r  his  rhetoric:d 
powers,  and  a  very  competent  judge,  as  well  ns  many  other  persons,  thought. 

*'  It  may  be  added,  that  his  stylo  of  composition  was  entirely  di^erent 
from  that  of  this  writer.  •  •  •  •  That  he  hud  none  of  that  minute  couiimu* 
sarial  knowledge  of  petty  military  matters,  which  is  displayed  in  some  of  the 
earlier  papers  ot  Junius. 

**  And,  finally  it  may  be  observed,  that  thefignres  and  allnsions  of  Junius 
are  often  of  so  different  a  mce  from  those  which  our  iiuthor  [Hamihon]  would 
have  used,  that  he  never  spoke  of  some  of  them  without  the  strimgvst  dis» 
approbation  ;  and  particularly  when  a  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  him 
out,  ntfrctcd  to  think  him  the  writer  of  these  papers ;  and  bantering  him  oi» 
the  subject,  taxed  him  with  thatpassnge  in  which  a  nnbleman.  then  in  a  high 
office,  is  said  to  have  '  tinveiled  through  every  sign  in  the  politicii  sodiac, 
from  the  floORPiov,  in  which  he  stuntf  Lord  (Jhatiimn,  to  the  hopes  of  a 
viboim/  Slc,  as  if  this  imiigery  were  much  in  his  style, — Mr.  Hamilton  with 

Seat  vehemence  exclaimed,  '  had  I  written  such  a  sentence  ns  that,  I  should 
ve  thought  I  had  forfeited  all  pretentious  to  good  taste  in  composition  for 
everr* 

Mr.  Malone  further  observes,  that  Hamilton  filled  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  from  September, 
1763,  to  April,  1784,  during  the  very  period  in  which  all  the 

*  "  It  has  been  said  that  he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  knew  who 
was  the  author;  but  unquestionably  he  never  made  any  such  declaration."^ 
ICxLun. 
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letters  of  Junius  appeared  before  the  public;  and  it  vniW  not 
very  readily  be  credited  by  any  one  that  this  is  likely  to  have 
been  the  exact  quarter  from  which  the  writer  of  the  letters  in 
question  fulminated  his  severe  criminations  against  Govern- 
ment The  subject,  moreover,  of  parliamentary  reform,  for 
which  Junius  was  so  zealous  an  advocate,  Mr.  Malone  ex- 
pressly tells  us  was  considered  by  Hamilton  to  be  **of  so 
dangerous  a  tendency,  that  he  once  said  to  a  fiiend  now 
living,  that  he  would  sooner  suffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cut 
off,  than  vote  for  it." 

The  only  reason  indeed  that  appears  for  these  letters  having 
ever  been  attributed  to  Hamilton  is,  that  on  a  certain  mom- 
inp;  he  told  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  has  been  already  hinted 
at  ^,  the  substance  of  a  letter  of  Junius  which  he  pretended  to 
have  just  read  in  the  Public  Advertiser;  but  which,  on  con 
suiting  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  not  found  to  appear  there, 
mi  apology  instead  of  it  being  otfered  for  its  postpouemenc  till 
the  next  day,  when  the  letter  thus  previously  adverted  to  by 
Hamilton  did  actually  make  its  appearance.  That  Hamilton, 
therefore,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  pui-port  of 
this  letter  is  unquestionable ;  but,  without  conceiving  him  the 
author  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  fact,  by  supposing 
him  (as  we  have  supposed  already)  to  have  had  it  read  to  him 
by  his  friend  Woodfall,  antecedently  to  its  being  printed. 

Another  character  that  has  been  started  as  a  claimant  to 
the  letters  of  Junius  is  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Here 
ford,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Right  Hon.  Bilson  Legge, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  father  to  the  present  Lord 
Stawell.  Dr.  Butler  was  a  man  of  some  talents,  and  was 
occasionally  a  political  writer,  and  felt  no  small  disgust  and 
mortification  upon  his  patron's  dismissal  from  office.  But 
he  never  discovered  those  talents  that  could  in  any  respect 
put  him  upon  an  equality  with  Junius.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  mild  disposition,  and  in  no  respect  celebrated  for 
political  courage.  To  which  general  remarks,  in  contraven- 
tion of  this  gentleman's  claim,  the  editor  begs  leave  to  sub- 
.  join  the  following  extract  of*  a  letter  upon  the  subject, 
addressed  by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Butler's,  and  who  himself  took 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  to  a  high  official 

♦  Ante,  p.  7,  note. 
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cbaiacter  of  the  present  day,  and  which  he  has  been  allowed 
the  liber^  of  copying: — 

"  Mr.  Wilkes  shewed  me  the  letters  he  receired  privately  from  Junius : 
0ttret  of  one  of  these  were  printed  in  the  public  papers  at  the  request  of  the 
'bill  of  Rights.  The  aatogmph  was  remarkable — it  was  firm  and  precise, 
and  did  not  appear  to  meat  all  disguised.  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  intimate  with 
Bishop  Butler  when  quartered  as  colonel  of  the  militia  at  Winchester ;  and, 
from  some  very  curious  concurrent  circumstances,  he  had  strong  reasons  for 
considering  that  the  bishop  was  the  author,  and  I  had  some  reasons  for  con- 
jecturing the  same.  Yet  I  must  confess,  that  if  these  suspicions  were 
stronger  and  more  confirmed,  jet  I  think  I  should  require  more  substantial 
proo&;  and  my  reasons  are,  that  from  all  I  was  ever  able  to  learn  of  the 
bishop's  personal  cAaraeUr,  he  was  incapable  of  discoverinir,  or  feeling  those 
rancorous  sentiments,  so  unbecoming  his  character  as  a  Christian,  and  his 
station  as  a  prelate,  expressed  towards  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  North,  Sir 
William  Draper,  and  others — ^more  especially  the  kin^.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
his  being  tiie  soie  depositary  of  his  own  secret,  which,  as  Junius  says,  would 
be,  and  I  fancy  mu,  buried  in  everlasting  obliTion,  when  he  was  entombed  ; 
would  have  encouraged  him  to  have  used  such  opprobrious  language.'* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Hosenhagen,  though 
adverted  to  in  a  preceding  edition  of  these  letters,  are  hardly 
worth  noticing.  He  wva  at  one  time  chaplain  to  the  6th 
regiment  of  Foot ;  and  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  Lord  North  with  a  stoiy  of  his  having  been  the  author 
of  the  letters  in  order  to  induce  his  lordship  to  settle  a  pension 
upon  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Hosenhagen, 
who  was  a  school-fellow  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  continued  on 
terms  of  acquaintance  with  him  in  subsequent  life ;  and  occa- 
sionally wrote  for  the  Public  Advertiser:  but  was  repeatedly 
declared  by  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  must  have  been  a  competent 
evidence  as  to  the  £u;t,  not  to  be  the  author  of  Junius's 
Letters.  A  private  letter  of  Rosenhagen*s  to  Mr.  Woodfall 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son*,  and  notliing  can  be  more 
different  from  each  other  than  this  autograph  and  that  of 
Junius. 

It  has  been  said  in  an  American  periodical  work  entitled 
•*  The  Wilmington  Mirror,"  that  General  Lee  in  confidence 
communicated  to  a  friend  the  important  secret  that  he  was 
the  author  .of  these  celebrated  letters;  but,,  whether  Lee  ever 
made  such  a  communication  or  not,  nothing  is  more  palpable 
thcCn  that  he  did  not  write  them — sidce  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  in 

*  And  has  descended  to  his  grandson,  the  present  Mr.  Woodfall. — 'B>u 
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'which  they  successively  appeared,  this  officer  this  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  travellint;  from  place  to  place,  and 
occupying  the  whole  of  his  time  in  very  different  pursuits. 

The  friend  to  whom  this  communicatiou  is  said  to  have 
been  made,  is  a  Mr.  T.  Rodney,  wlio  declares  as  follows  in  a 
communication  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned  American 
periodical  work. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1773,  not  long  after  General  Lee  had  arrired  in  America^ 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  aftemnon  in  his  eompany,  when  there  was 
uo  other  person  present.  Our  conversation  chiefly  turned  on  polities,  and  was 
mnuially  free  and  open.  Aiuon^  other  things,  the  Letters  of  Junius  were 
mentioned,  and  General  Lee  asked  me,  who  was  conjectured  to  be  the  author 
of  these  letters.  I  replied,  our  conjectures  here  generally  followed  those 
stirted  in  England;  but  for  myselK,  I  concluded,  from  the  spirit,  style, 
patriotism,  and  politictl  information  which  they  displayed,  that  Lord  Chatham 
was  the  author;  and  yet  there  were  some  s«*ntiniencs  there  that  indicated  his 
not  being  the  author.  General  Lee  immediately  replied,  with  considerable 
animation,  affirming  that,  to  his  cert^iin  knowledge.  Lord  Chatham  was  not 
the  author;  neither  did  he  know  wiin  the  author  w.is.  any  more  ilian  I  did; 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  no,  nnt  even  Woodflill,  the  pnblishor, 
that  knew  who  the  author  waA:  tiiat  the  secret  rested  solely  with  himself, 
and  for  ever  wouid  remtiin  with  hiiu. 

"  Feeling,  in  some  deijree,  surprised  at  this  unexpected  declaration,  after 
pansing  a  little,  I  replied :  '  No,  General  Lee,  if  you  certamly  know  what 
you  have  affirmed,  it  c»in  no  longer  remain  solely  with  him;  for.  certaiuly,  no 
one  could  know  what  you  havr  affirmed  hut  the  author  himself]' 

"  Recollecting  himself,  he  reolied  :  *  I  have  ungtiardedly  committed  myself, 
and  it  wndd  Oe  Out  joUtt  to  deny  to  yon  tUal  I  am  the  author;  but  I  must 
request  that  yon  will  not  reveal  it  durmcr  my  life;  for  it  never  was,  nor  never 
will  be  rcvenled  by  mu  tn  any  other. '  He  then  proceeded  to  mention  several 
circumstances  to  verify  his  being  the  nn:hor:  and,  among  them,  that  of  his 
going  over  to  the  Continent,  and  absenting  himself  from  England  most  of  the 
time  in  which  these  Letters  were  first  published  in  London,  &c.,  &c.  This 
he  thought  necessary,  lest,  by  some  accident,  the  author  should  become 
known,  or  at  least  suspected,  which  might  have  been  his  ruin,  had  he  been 
known  to  the  Court  of  London,"  &c. 

The  account  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract  was 
reprinted  in  the  Sl  JarMSi  Chronicle  for  April  16,  1803, 
vhich  the  editor  prefaces  by  observiug,  **  Of  Mr.  Bodnej,  or 
of  the  degree  of  credit  that  may  reasonably  be  attached  to  his 
declaration,  we  know  nothing ;  but  the  subject  is  so  curious, 
that  we  think  our  readers  will  not  be  averse  from  having iheir 
attenti^  once  more  drawn  to  it.** 

The  public  do  not  in  any  degree  appear  to  have  been 
influenced  either  by  Geneml  Lee  s  pretended  assertion  or 
Mr.  Rodney  s  positive  declai-ation :  and  this  claim  had  totally 
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died  away  lite  the  rest,  when  in  1 807  it  was  revived  by  Dr. 
Girdlestone  of  Yarmouth.  Norfolk,  who  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish General  Lee's  pretensions  by  a  comparison  of  Rodney*s 
statement  with  Mr.  JLangworthy's  Memoirs  of  the  General's 
life,  in  a  pamphlet  published  anonymously,  under  the  title  of 
"Reasons  for  rejecting  the  presumptive  evidence  of  Mr. 
Almon,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  with 
passages  selected  to  prove  the  real  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius."  And  in  consequence  of  this  revival  of  Mr.  Lee*s 
claim,  the  editor  feels  himself  called  upon  to  examine  its 
foundation  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  passages  selected  are  in  no  respect  convincing  to  his 
mind,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  to  that  of  the  public. 
But,  without  entering  upon  so  disputable  a  question  as  that  of 
a  superionty  of  literary  taste,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  great  distance  of  General  Lee  from  England  during 
the  period  in  wbicli  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  published, 
together  with  the  different  line  of  politics  which  he  pursued, 
render  it  impossible  that  Lee  could  have  been  the  author  of - 
these  letters. 

The  correspondence  of  General  Lee  previous  to  his  quitting 
England  for  America,  in  August.  1773,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Lang^vorthy  in  the  metnotrs  of  his  life,  and  adverted  to  in  Dr. 
Girdlestones  pamphlet,  e.Uend  through  a  period  of  about 
thirteen  mouths,  from  Dec.  1,  1706,  to  Jan.  19,  1763,  and 
give  us  the  following  dates  : — 

1766,  Dec.    1.         To  the  King  of  Poland,  from  London. 

25.         The  Prince  of  Poland,  the  same. 

1767,  Hay    1.         Mr.  Coleman,  from  Wnrsav. 

2.  Mrs.  Macauley*,  the  same. 

4.  Louisa  0..  the  same. 

4.  Lord  Tbanet,  the  same. 

Ang.  16.  King  of  Poland,  Kamineck. 

1768,  Jan.  19.  Sir  G.  Davers,  Dijon. 

The  dates  of  the  letters  written  by  Jusias  under  his  occasional  signatnres 
are  as  follows : — 

1767,  April  28.        Poplicola. 

May  28.        The  some  in  nnswer  to  a  letter  of  Sir  William  Draper^% 

of  May  2L 
Jane  24.     ^  Anti-Sejanas,  Jnn. 

*  The  letter  was  not  addressed  to  Mrs.  Macaaley,  bat  to  Lady  Blake. 
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1767,  Aug.  25.        A  faithful  Monitor,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  TowntheadV 
appointment  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irdand, 
which  took  place  the  preceding  Augut  12. 
Sept  16.        Correggio. 

Oct.  12.        Modemtor  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  October  6.. 
22.        Grand  Council. 

81.        No  signature,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  October  27. 
Dec    5.         Y.  Z.  on  the  King's  speech,  on  opening  the  pnrliament 
NoTeinber  24, 1707 :  the  receipt  of  which  will  be 
found  acknowledged  bj  the  printer  in  his  usual 
method  among  the  "  answers  to  conrespondents," 
Norember  30. 
19.        No  signattire,  on  the  subject  of  Amerktn  polities. 
22.        Downright 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  compare  these  two 
lists  of  dates,  and  places;  as  for  example,  Loudon,  and  War- 
saw, or  Ivamineck.  diirinjr  the  two  months  of  May  and  Augtist, 
and  to  ohser\'e  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Letters  of  Junius 
were  famished,  in  answer  to  the  different  subjects  di:?cussed, 
to  obtain  a  full  proof  that  the  latter  list  of  letters  could  not 
have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  fonner. 

These  remarks,  however,  re  kite  only  to  the  year  1707.  Let 
us  see  how  the  account  stands  for  1709.  beim?  the  year  in 
which  the  author  tii-st  appeared  before  the  public  under  his 
favourite  signature  (with  the  single  exception  of  Miscellaneous 
Letter,  No.  5*2).  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  :it  what 
places  General  Lee  was  residing  during  this  period.  Lang- 
worthy's  ^lemoirs  abound  \vith  erroneous  dates,  which  are  not. 
material,  however,  to  the  present  question.  The  only  service- 
able hint  that  can  be  collected  from  them  is.  that  he  was 
rambling  somewhere  or  other  abroad,  and  "  could  never  stay 
long  in  one  place:"  to  which  the  editor  adds,  "that  we  can 
collect  nothing  material  relative  to  the  adveutures  of  his 
travels,  as  his  memorandum-books  only  mention  the  names  of 
the  towns  and  cities  through  which  he  passed.  That  he  was 
a  most  rapid  and  very  active  traveller  is  certain,"  p.  8.  The 
account  furnished  by  Eodney  confirms  this  statement,  bj 
telling  us,  "He  then  proceeded  to  mention  several  circum- 
stances to  verify  his  being  the  author;  and,  among  them,  that 
of  his  going  over  to  the  Continent,  and  absenting  himself 
from  England  most  of  the  time  in  which  these  letters  were 
first  published  in  London,  &c.,  &c.  This  he  thought  necessaxy 
lest,  by  some  accident,  the  author  should  become  known,  or, 
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at  least,  suspected,  which  might  have  been  his  ruin,  had  he 
been  known  to  the  Court  of  liondon,"  <&c. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  1769,  General  Lee  was  rambling  over  the  Continent; 
and  of  course  had  no  possibilitj  of  keeping  up  a  very  close 
correspondence  with  any  person  at  home.  Yet  the  following 
table  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  written  either  under  his 
favourite  or  occasional  signatures,  or  privately  to  Mr.  Wood- 
fall,  will  show  that  in  the  course  of  this  very  year,  the  author 
maintained  not  less  than  fifty-four  communications  with  Mr. 
Woodfall:  that  not  a  single  month  passed  without  one  or 
more  acts  of  intercourse :  that  some  of  them  had  not  less 
than  seven,  and  many  of  them  not  less  than  six,  at  times 
directed  to  events  that  had  occurred  only  a  few  days  antece- 
dently :  that  the  two  most  distant  communications  were  not 
more  than  three  weeks  apart,  that  several  of  them  were  daily, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  not  more  than  a  week  from 
each  other. 


1769,  January 

21. 

July 

8. 

October 

5. 

Februarv 

1. 

15. 

18. 

21. 

17. 

17. 

3. 

29. 

19. 

18. 

21. 

20. 

April 

7. 

29. 

Norember 

8. 

10. 

August 

1. 

12. 

12. 

6. 

14. 

20. 

8. 

15. 

21. 

U. 

16. 

24, 

16. 

25. 

27. 

22. 

25- 

May 

6. 

September 

4. 

29. 

SO. 

7. 

December 

2. 

Jane 

6. 

8. 

li! 

10. 

10. 

19. 

12. 

19. 

19. 

22. 

25. 

26. 

There  is'  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  a 
perusal  of  this  table :  which  is,  that  the  writer  of  the  letters, 
of  which  it  forms  a  diary,  could  not  have  been  travelling  over 
the  continent  during  the  year  1769  to  which  it  is  limited, 
and  consequently  that  General  Lee,  who  was  travelling  over 
the  continent,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  remote 
northern  parts  of  ity  could  not  be  Junius. 
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The  editor  has  ohserved  that  it  is  equally  obvioos  General 
Lee  could  not  have  been  Junius,  from  the  different  line  of 
ipolitics  professed  bj  the  two  characters;   and  not  merely 

Jrofessea  but  fought  for  to  his  own  outlawry  by  the  former, 
unius,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  was  a  warm  and  deter- 
mined friend  to  Mr.  George  Grenville:  a  zealous  advocate 
for  the  stamp  act,  Mr.  Grenvilles  most  celebmted  measure; 
and  a  decided  upholder  of  the  power  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  America,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any 
county  in  England.  And  it  was  because  Mr.  Lee  was  an 
inveterate  oppugner  of  these  doctrines,  and  was  determined  to 
fight  against  them,  and  even  against  his  native  country,  if 
she  insisted  upon  them,  that  he  ded  to  the  United  States, 
took  a  lead  in  their  armies,  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
their  independence.  Tho  ensuing  extracts  taiven  from  his 
letters  contained  in  Mr.  Langworthy's  Memoii*s,  give  his  own 
opinions  in  his  own  words;  and  they  may  be  com pired  with 
those  of  Junius  that  follow  the  preceding  extracts  from  Mr. 
Burke. 

"  You  tp.ll  me  the  Americans  are  the  roost  merciful  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  :  I  think  so  too ;  and  the  strongest  instance  of  it  is,  that  they  did 
not  lonq  ;igo  hang  up  you,  and  erer^/  advocate  for  tht  stamp  act.'** 

**  As  to  the  rest  who  form  what  is  called  the  opposition,  they  are  so  odions 
or  contemptible  that  the  faronrite  himself  is  preterable  to  them ;  such  as 
Grcnville,  Bedford,  ^ew-casile,  and  their  associates.  Temple  is  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  order  of  coxcombs."f 

"  A  formidable  opposition  is  expected ;  but  the  heads  arc  too  odious  to  the 
nation  in  general,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  their  point.  Such  as  Bedford, 
Sandwich,  G.  Grenville,  and,  with  submission,  your  friend  Mansfield.''^ 

"  We  have  had  twenty  different  accounts  of  your  arrivnl  at  Boston,  whicli 
hare  been  regularly  contradicted  the  next  morning ;  but  ns  I  now  find  it 
certain  that  you  are  arrived,  I  shall  not  delay  a  single  instant  addressing 
myself  to  you.     It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  friendship  £  have  long  and  sin- 
ceirely  professed  for  you;  a  friendship  to  which  you  have  the  strongest claimt 
from  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance;  there  is  no  man  from  whom  I 
haro  received  so  many  testimonies  of  esteem  and  affection ;  there  is  no  man 
whose  esteem  and  idfection  could  in  my  opinion  have  drnie  me  greater 
honour.     ••••••••*!  ahall  not  trouble  you  with  my 

opinion  of  the  right  of  taxing  America  without  her  own  consent,  as  I  am  afraid, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  yonr  speeches,  that  yon  have  already  Tormed  your 
creed  on  this  article;  hut  I  will.boldly  affirm,  had  this  right  been  established 
hy  a  thousand  statutes,  had  America  admitted  it  from  time  immemorial,  it 

*  Memoirs,  p.  54,  in  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Drayton,  a  member  of  congrMib 
t  Id.  p.  294.  J  Id.  p.  297. 
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ironld  be  tbe  dntj  of  ererj  good  Englishman  to  exert  his  utmost  to  direst 
parliament  of  this  right,  as  it  must  inevitably  work  the  subversion  of  the 
-whole  empire.     ••••••••Qn  these  principles,  I  say.  Sir, 

every  good  Englishman,  abstracted  of  oil  regard  for  America,  must  oppose  her 
being  taxed  by  the  British  parliament ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that 
no  argument  (not  totally  abnorrent  from  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  tho  British 
eonsticntion)  can  be  produced  in  support  of  this  right    •••••••♦ 

I  have  now,  Sir,  only  to  entreat,  that  whatever  measure  yon  pursue,  whether 
those  which  your  real  friends  (myself  among  the  rest)  would  wish,  or  un- 
fortunately those  which  our  accursed  misrulers  shall  dictate,  you  will  still 
believe  me  to  be  personally,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  aSection,  yours, 
&c.,  C.  Lee/'* 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  pursue  the  claim  of  General 
Lee  any  further:  though  a  multitude  of  similar  proofs  to  the 
same  etfect  might  be  oii'ered  if  necessary. 

Another  character  to  whom  these  lettei-s  have  been  ascribed, 
is  Mr.  Wilkes:  but  Uiat  he  is  not  the  author  of  them  must  be 
clear  to  eveiy  one  who  will  merely  give  a  glance  at  either  the 
public  or  the  private  letters.  Wilkes  could  not  have  abused 
himself  in  the  manner  he  is  occasionally  abused  in  the  former; 
nor  would  he  have  said  in  the  latter  (since  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  so  saying)  "  I  have  been  out  of  town  for  three 
weeks"!  at  a  time  when  he  was  closely  confined  in  the  lungs 
Bench. 

Of  all  the  pretenders,  however,  to  the  honour  of  having 
wTitten  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd  has  been 
brought  forward  ^ith  tho  most  confidence :  yet  of  all  of  them 
there  is  not  one  whose  claims  are  more  easily  and  completely 
refuted.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary,  from  the  assurance 
with  which  they  have  been  urged,  to  extuniue  tliem  with  some 
degree  of  detail. 

Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd  was  an  Irishman  of  a  respectable 
family,  who  was  educated  for  the  bar,  which  he  deserted,  at 
an  early  age,  for  politics,  and  an  unsettled  life,  that  perpe- 
tually involved  him  in  pecuniary  distresses ;  and  who  is  known 
as  the  author  of  •*  The  Freeholder,"  which  he  wrote  at  Belfast, 
in  the  beginning  of  1776 ;  "The  Whig,"  consisting  of  a  series 

*  Letter  to  persnade  General  Buigoyne  to  join  the  Americans.  SlemoirSy. 
p.  32d-330.     See  Junius's  opinion  S  G^eneral  Bnrgovne,  Letter  34. ' 

f  Private  Letters,  No.  2.  This  .letter  is  dated  Not.  Q,  1769.  Wilkei 
entered  the  King's  Bench  Prison  April  27, 1768,  and  was  liberated  April  18, 
1770. — See,  further,  the  private  correspondence  between  Junius  and  Mr. 
Wilkes. 
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of  revolutionary  papers  which  he  published  in  the  London 
Courant^  between  November,  1779,  and  March,  1780,  and 
the  "  Indian  Observer,"  a  miscellany  of  periodical  essays 
published  at  Madras  in  1703  *.  In  his  public  conversation  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  style  and  principles  of 
Junius ;  and  in  his  political  effusions  he  perpetually  strove  to 
imitate  his  manner;  and,  in  many  instances,  copied  his 
sentences  verbally.  On  this  last  account  the  three  advocates 
for  his  fame,  Mr.  Almon  who  has  introduced  him  into  his 
Biographical  Anecdotes,  Mr.  Campbell  who  has  published  a 
life  of  him,  and  prefixed  it  to  a  new  edition  of  "Boyd*s 
Works,"  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  who  has  entered  largely 
into  the*  subject,  in  his  "Appendix  to  the  Supplemental 
Apology,"  have  strenuously  contended  that  Boyd  and  Junius 
were  the  same  person:  an  opinion  which,  they  think,  is 
rendered  decisive  from  the  following  anecdote,  as  given  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Chalmers  himself. 

"  Boyd  was  in  the  habit  of  freqner.tincr  the  thop  of  Almon,  who  detected 
him,  aa  the  writer  oi  Junius,  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  17G9.  At  a  meetin(( 
of  the  booksellers  and  printers,  H.  S.  AVoodfall  read  a  letter  of  Junias,  which 
he  had  just  received,  because  it  contained  a  passage,  that  related  to  the 
business  of  the  meetini^.  Almon  had  thereby  an  opportunity  of  seeini;  the 
hand-writine  of  the  manuscript,  without  disclosing  his  thoushts  of  the  dis- 
coTpry.  The  next  time  that  Boyd  called  on  him  in  Piccadilly,  Almon  said 
to  him.  '  I  have  seen  a  part  of  one  of  Junius's  Letters,  in  manuscript,  which 
I  believe  is  your  hand-writing.'  Boyd  instantly  changtd  colour ;  and  after 
a  short  pause,  he  said.  *  the  similitude  of  hand-writing  is  not  a  conclusive 
£iict'  [proof].  Now,  Almon  does  not  deliver  these  intimations  as  mere  opinions ; 
but  he  speaks  like  a  witness  to  facts,  which  he  knows  to  be  true.  It  is  a  fact, 
then,  that  Almon  taxed  Boyd  with  lieing  the  writer  of  Janius's  Letters;  that 
Boyd  thereupon  ehawjed  colour;  and  that  he  only  tamed  off  the  imputation, 
by  the  obvious  remark,  that  comparison  of  hand- writing  is  not  decisive  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  writer.  Add  to  this  testimony  that  Boyd  was,  by  nature, 
conjident,  and,  by  habit,  a  TMn  of  the  town,  a  tort  of  character  who  is  not 
apt  to  blush.  From  the  epoch  of  this  detection,  it  was  the  practice  of  Almon, 
when  he  was  asked  who  was  the  writer  of  Junins,  to  say,  that  he  suspected 
Junius  was  a  broken  gentleman,  without  a  guinea  in  bis  pocket** 

Mr.  Almon's  own  words  in  relating  this  anecdote  are  as 
follow :  **  The  moment  I  saw  the  hand-writing  I  had  a  strong 
suspicioh  that  it  ^-as  Mr.  Boyd*s,  whose  *hand-writing  I  knew, 

'  *  He  is  also  said  by  bis  friends  to  hare  written  rarious  letters  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  in  the  years  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  afterwards  in  1779; 
the  former  under  a  questionable  signature,  the  latter  under  that  of  Demoentet 
or  Democraticus. 
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haring  received  several  letters  from  him  eoneeming  books*** 
And  he  afterwards  adds  in  reference  to  Bojd  s  reply  to  him, 
"  though  these  words  do  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  tuj- 
picion,  they  do  not,  however,  positively  deny  it."  • 

This  reply,  "  that  the  similitude  of  Imnd-writing  is  not  a  con- 
clusive proof,"  is  called  hy  Mr.  Chalmers  an  "  obvious  remark;** 
he  might  have  added  that  the  remark  is  just  as  general  as  it 
is  obvious,  and  consequently  that  it  admits  of  no  particular 
deduction.  It  neither  denies  nor  affirms,  hut  leaves  the  ques- 
tion, or  rather  the  suspicion,  precisely  where  it  was  at  first 

But,  say  these  gentlemen,  it  was  preceded  hy  a  change  oj 
colour;  yet  whether  this  change  were  to  a  flush  or  a  paleness, 
or  any  oUicr  hue,  does  not  appear.  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  they  mean  Macaulay  Boyd  blus/ied,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  exhibited*  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  secret 
sense  of  shame ;  yet  what  had  that  man  to  be  ashamed  of, 
upon  a  detection  of  this  kind,  who  oj)enly  gbried  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Junius,  who  hod  carried  his  own  avowed  sentiments 
immeasurably  farther,  who  was  for  ever  publicly  imitating  his 
style  and  copying  liis  phrases  ? — this  man,  wlio  was  "  by 
nature  confident,  and  by  habit  a  man  of  the  town,  a  sort  of 
character  who  is  not  apt  to  blush,"  nothing  surely  could 
have  given  him  a  higher  delight  than  to  have  been  suspected 
to  have  been  Junius  hiuLself :  nothing  could  more  agreeably 
have  flattered  his  vanity.  His  cheeks  glowed  with  a  jiush  of 
rapture  upon  the  supposed  detection,  and  he  could  not  even 
consent  to  dissipate  the  fond  illusion  by  telling  the  whole 
truth.  Shame  he  could  not  feel ;  and  as  to  the  passion  of 
^ear,  it  must  not  be  mentioned  for  a  moment :  fear  would  have 
made  him  turn  pale,  but  not  have  blushed. 

Yet  these  gentlemen,  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit,  prove 
too  much  for  their  own  cause ;  since  we  at  length  find  that, 
after  aJl,  there  was  no  similitude  of  hand-writing  whatever, 
or  at  least  none  that  could  answer  their  purpose.  The 
letter  shown  hy  Woodfall  Almon  asserted  to  be  in  the 
common  hand-writing  of  Boyd,  the  hand-writing  employed  by 
him  in  his  common  and  avowed  transactions,  and  that  ho 
knew  it  to  .be  Boyd*s  on  this  very  account.  %  Now  it  so  hi^- 
pened  that  Mr.  Woodfall  was  also  well  acquainted,  in  conse' 

*  Letter  from  J.  Almon  to  L.  D.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Dec.  10,  179JL 
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qaence  of  a  similar  correspondence,  with  the  hand-writing  of 
Mr.  Bojd ;  and  Woodfall,  whose  veracity  could  not  he  ques- 
tioned, and  who  had  far  hotter  opportunities  of  comparing  the 
autographs  together,  denied  that  the  letters  of  Junius  were 
written  in  the  hand-writing  of  Bojd;  adding,  that  Almon, 
from  the  casual  glanco  he  had  obtained,  had  conjectured  erro- 
neousl3\  The  difficulty  was  felt  and  acknowledged  ;  and  the 
following  ingenious  expedient  was  devised  to  get  rid  of  it  It 
was  contended  that  Bojd  had,  about  the  period  of  Junius*s 
first  appearance,  accustomed  himself  to  what  he  used  to  coll, 
and  his  commentators  and  biographers  call  after  him,  a  dis- 
guised hand ;  and  that  ho  uniformly  employed  this  disguised 
hand  in  writing  these  loiters,  in  order  to  prevent  detection. 
And  this  ingenious  discovery  was  afterwards  brought  fonvard 
as  an  evidence  of  Boyd's  good  sense  and  discretion,  and  an 
additional  dcmonstratioa  that  he  ^^Ts  the  actual  writer  of 
these  lettei-s.  **  It  would  require  strong  proof  indeed,"  says 
Mr.  Chalmers,  *'  to  satisfy  a  reiisouuble  mind  that  the  writer 
of  Junius's  Letters  would  send  them  to  the  printer  in  his  real 
hand-writing.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  man  as 
Boyd  would  tako  such  successful  pains  to  disguise  his  hand- 
writinq,  if  he  had  not  had  some  design  to  deceive  the  world." 

But  this  is  to  involve  the  argument  in  even  more  self-con- 
tradiction than  ever.  Junius,  whoever  he  was,  wrote  his 
lettei-s,  we  arc  told,  in  a  disguised  hand-writing^  in  order  to 
avoid  detection :  the  letter  which  Almon  saw  was  not  a  dis 
guised  hand-icriting,  but  in  the  open  and  avoiced  hand-writing 
of  Boyd,  \rith  which  Almon  \vas  well  acquainted,  and  which 
was  made  use  of  by  Boyd  in  his  common  transactions  and 
correspondence.  Upon  their  own  reasoning,  therefore,  Boyd 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  letters  of  Junius. 

But  we  are  told,  in  reply  to  this  second  difficulty,  that  the 
disguised  hand-writing  of  Boyd,  though  different  from  his 
common  handwriting,  was  nevertheless  not  so  different,  hut 
that  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  latter  could  easily  trace 
its  origin,  and  identify  it  with  the  former :  "  I  have  already 
proved,"  says  Mr.  Campbell, "  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  one,  would,  noon  inspection  of  the  other,  discover  a  strong 
resemblauce  between  them."  *    The  result  of  course  is,  that 

•  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  157. 
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Almon  penetrated  the  deception,  although  from  a  momentary 
glance,  while  Woodfall  was  incapable  of  doing  so,  notwith- 
standing his  superior  opportunities.  Yet  surely  never  was 
such  a  disguise  either  attempted  or  conceived  before.  The 
author  wishes,  we  are  told,  to  dissemble  his  hand-writing,  in 
order  to  avoid  detection;  and  he  devises  a  disguised  hand- 
writing that  con  only  be  traced  home  and  identified  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  common  hand- wri ting ;  as  if  his 
common  hand-writing  could  be  identified  by  strangers  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

A  disguised  hand- wilting  that  should  conceal  him  from 
all  who  were  ignorant  of  his  real  hand-writing,  and  expose 
him  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  it,  was  a  truly  brilliant 
invention,  and  altogether  worthy  of  Mr.  Boyd's  country  and 
pretensions.  Yet,  after  all,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the 
hand-writinpf  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  Almon,  if 
Boyd's  at  all,  was  not  the  mystical,  esoteric  autography,  the 
Ii^a  y^auuctret  of  the  initiated,  the  disguised  character  that 
could  be  detected  by  nobody  but  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  common  writing,  but  the  common  and  undisguised 
character  itself,  his  general  and  avowed  hand-writing  em- 
ployed on  purposes  of  ordinary  business,  and  which,  sajrs  Mr. 
Almon,  •'  I  knew,  in  consequence  of  liaving  received  several 
letters  from  him  coxcebning  books." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  disguise  which  Mr.  Boyd  must 
have  had  recourse  to,  and  which  he  is  admitted  to  have  had 
recourse  to,  if  he  were  the  real  author  of  these  celebrated 
epistles.  He  must  have  disguised  his  usttal  style  even  more 
than  his  usuid  hand-tcriting,  and  that  by  the  very  extra- 
ordinary assumption  of  an  excellence  which  does  not  else- 
where appear  to  have  belonged  to  him;  for  it  is  not  pretended 
by  any  of  his  advocates  that  the  general  merit  of  any  one  of 
bis  acknowledged  productions  is  equal  to  the  general  merit  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius ;  but  merely  asserted  that  there  is  in  his 
works  a  general  imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  latter,  together 
with  an  occasional  copy  of  his  veiy  phrases  and  images,  and  that 
he  has  at  times  produced  passages  not  inferior  to  some  of  the 
beit  that  Junius  ever  wrote.  **  Of  all  the  cliaracters,"-8ays  Mr. 
Chalmers  himself,  "  wko  knew  Boyd  personally,  I  have  only 
met  with  one  gentleman  who  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  able- 
to  write  Junius  s  letters."  And  Mr.  Campbell  has  hence  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  o£fer  two  reasons  for  this  palpable 
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inferiority  of  style.  The  one  is,  that  all  the  acknowledged 
productions  of  Boyd  were  written  in  a  hurry — $tans  pede  in 
unoi — while  the  letters  of  Junius,  contrary  indeed  to  his 
otherwise  uniform  method,  were  possibly  composed  with  con 
siderable  pains,  and  corrected  by  numerous  revisions.  The 
other  consists  of  a  long  extract  from  the  Rambler,  in  denial 
of  the  position  that  "  because  a  man  has  once  written  well, 
he  can  never  under  any  circumstances  write  ill."* 

Now  the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  is  founded  on  gratuitous  assumptions  alone,  and  may- 
be just  as  fairly  applied  to  any  one  else  of  the  supposed 
writers  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  as  to  Mr.  Boyd.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  occasionally  wrote  passages  of  considerable 
merit;  and  it  is  admitted  also,  that  he  was  an  imitator  of 
Junius  s  style,  and  a  frequent  copyist  of  his  very  words  and 
images.  But  this  last  fact  is  against  Boyd,  instead  of  being 
in  his  favour,  for  the  style  of  Junius  is  original  and  strictly 
his  own ;  he  is  now  here  a  copyist,  and  much  less  a  copyist  of 
himself.  Boyd  might  characteristically  write,  as  he  has 
done  in  his  Freeholder,  **  long  enough  have  our  eyes  ached 
over  this  barren  prospects  ichere  no  verdure  of  virtue  quickens^''' 
because  Junius  before  him  had  written,  "  I  turn  with  pleasure 
from  that  barren  waste  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root, 
no  verdure  quickens;''  but  Junius  could  not  ^vrite  so,  because 
his  genius  was  far  too  fertile  for  him  to  be  driven  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  copying  from  his  own  metaphors,  and  even  had 
he  done  it  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  too  manly  a  writer 
to  have  introduced  into  the  simile  the  affected  and  con- 
temptible alliteration  of  "  verdure  of  virtue." 

If  Boyd,  therefore,  wrote  Junius,  he  must  have  been  pos 
sessed  of  powers  of  which  he  has  never  otherwise  given  any 
evidence  whatever,  and  must  not  only  have  disguised  his  hand, 
but,  as  well  observed  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Woodfall,  have  disguised  his  style  at  the  same  time ;  and 
this  too  "  in  that  most  extraordinary  way  of  writing  above  his 
own  reach  of  literary  talent,"  judging  of  his  abilities  from 
every  existing  and  acknowledged  document  To  conceive  that 
a- man  of  versatile  genius  might  disguise  his  accustomed  style 
of  writing  by  adopting  some  other  style  an  a  level  icith  hit 
cwn,  is  not  difficult;  but  to  conceive,  under  the  circumstance» 

*  CunpbeU's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  81 
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of  liis  auHientieated  talents,  that  Boyd  could  disguise  his 
avowed  style  by  assuming  that  of  Junius,  is  to  conceive,  though 
the  difference  between  them  was  not  altogether  so  extreme, 
that  a  sign-post  painter  might  disguise  himself  under  the 
style  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  a  street  fiddler  under  that  of 
Cramer. 

In  effect  Boyd  appears  to  have  been  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  writings  of  Junius,  ambitious  enough  to  try  to 
imitate  them,  and  vain  enough  to  wish  to  be  thought  the 
author  of  them.  By  the  deep  interest  he  displayed  in  their 
behalf,  he  once  or  twice  ^  induced  his  wife  to  challenge  him 
with  having  written  them ; — when  accidentally  taxed  by  Almon 
with  the  same  fact,  he  could  not  restrain  his  feelings,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed  ^^ith  rapture  beneath  the  suspicion :  and  when, 
upon  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1776,  he  wrote  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Antrim,  under  tlie  title  of  "The  Free- 
holder," he  so  far  succeeded  by  eulogizing  Junius,  by  quoting 
his  letters,  and  imitating  his  manner,  as  to  induce  a  few  other 
persons  to  entertain  the  same  idea,  and,  what  was  of  no  small 
gratification  to  him,  to  acquire  the  honour  of  being  generally 
denominated  Junius  the  Second.  Yet,  say  his  advocates,  he 
never  dared  to  avow  that  he  was  Junius,  because  Junius  had 
declared  in  his  Dedication,  '*  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my 
own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me.'* 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  these  visits  to  Ireland  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  Mr.  Boyd's  claims;  for  the  letters  of 
Junius  published  in  August,  1768,  under  the  signatures  of 
Atticus  and  Lucius,  were  written  during  one  of  them ;  and 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  tliey  seized  hold  of  the  events 
of  the  moment,  and  replied  to  the  numerous  vindications  and 
apologies  of  the  government-party,  must  have  been  written  (not 
at  Belfiaist)  but  in  London,  or  its  immediate  viciniti/^.     While 

*  Ounpbell's  lafe  of  Boyd,  p.  186. 

f  Campbell  in  hit  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  22,  relates  the  following  anecdote  of 
that  gentleman,  which  occnrred  daring  the  before-mentioned  viait  to  Ireland 
in  the  aummer  of  1768.  **  One  evening  while  Mr.  Flood  aat  at  hit  own 
table,  after  dinner,  entertaining  a  huge  company,  of  which  Mr.  Boyd  waa 
one,  be  received  an  anonymooa  note,  inclosing  a  letter  on  the  state  of  parties, 
aig^ied  SiJiderconUM.  The  note  contained  a  request  that  Mr.  Flood  would 
peruse  the  inclosed  letter,  and  that  if  it  met  his  approbation  he  would  get  it 
.published,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  a  paper  of  the  following  morning,  and 
the  letter  produced  a  very  strong  sensation  on  the  public  mind."  Mk 
Gsmpbell  proceeds  to  state  that  "  every  endcftrour  was  made,  without  effect, 
to  duooTcr  the  author:  that  Mis.  Boyd  always  thought  that  Sindcreorobe  wa» 
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his  visit  to  the  same  country  in  1772  \^as  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  extreme  pecuniary  distress,  which  had  oppressed 
him  for  the  preceding  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and  had 
driven  him  from  the  world,  through  a  fear  of  heing  arrested ; 
such  were  the  opposite  circumstances  of  Junius,  that  the  ktter 
was  refusing,  at  this  very  moment,  the  moiety  of  the  profits 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  his  own  edition  of  his  letters,  re- 
peatedly pressed  upon  him,  and  to  which  he  was  fairly 
entitled ;  and  offering,  from  a  competent  purse,  a  pecuniary 
indemnification  to  Woodfall  on  account  of  his  prosecution  by 
the  crown. 

There  is,  however,  a  note  inserted  in  Junius*s  own  edition 
of  these  letters  *j  in  relation  to  Lord  Trnham,  and  his  base- 
ness to  a  young  and  contidential  friend,  that  has  been  con- 
ceived by  these  same  gentlemen  as  almost  decisive  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Boyd  s  pretensions ;  the  young  man  here  alluded  to 
having  been,  as  it  should  seem,  one  of  21  ra.  Boyd's  guar 
diaus ;  the  two  families  to  wliich  the  fact  relates,  from  tho 
peculiar  motives  they  possessed  for  keeping  it  a  secret,  not 
being  supposed  to  have  divulged  it  to  any  one,  and  Mrs. 
Boyd  heraelf  having  only  communicated  it  in  strict  confi- 
dence to  her  husband.     Yet  the  reader  of  the  ensuing  Private 

her  husband  a  production,  and  that  many  years  afterwards  slie  was  satisfied 
that  her  conjeccure  tvas  founded  in  face"  If  Mrs.  Buyd  were  correct  in  her 
conjecture,  as  to  her  husband  being  the  author  of  the  letter  under  this  signa- 
ture, it  would  of  itself  all  but  indisputably  prove  that  he  was  not  the  writer 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius ;  as  on  Dec.  26,  1772,  nearly  twelve  months  after 
Junius  had  ceased  to  publtfth  under  this  signature,  and  many  months  after  he 
bad  declined  to  write  under  any  other,  Sindercombe  addresses  the  following 
oord  to  him : — 

"  For  the  Public  Advertiser. 

A.  <UR2>.  Dec.  26.  1772. 

"  SnrDESOOinkB  laments  tLat  Junius  is  silent  at  a  season  that  demands  his 
utmost  eloquence.  Sindercombe  has  long  waited  with  iuipatience  for  the 
completion  of  that  promise,  in  which  erery  friend  to  liberty  is  so  deeply 
interested.  Junius  has  long  since  pledged  himself  that  the  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Townshend  in  Ireland  '  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public'  He 
now  calls  upon  Junius  to  fulfil  that  promise." 

That  is  Boyd,  the  writer  of  Junius  as  Campbell  contends,  calls  upon  him- 
self to  fulfil  a  promise  which  he  had  not  the  smallest  intention  to  perform,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Private  Letter,  No.  63.  Sindercombe  li  a  signa- 
ture of  some  peculiarity,  and  never  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  during 
the  period  in  which  the  writer  of  the  letters  of  Junius  wks  a  correspondent 
in  that  paper,  which  tho  -reader  will  perceive  was  fit>m  April '23, 1767,  to 
May  12, 1772. 
.     •  Letter,  No.  67. 
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Lettei-s,  after  witnessing  the  rapidity  w'ith  Tvbicli  Junius  be- 
came informed  of  Mr.  Garrick*s  intimation  to  the  king,  and 
Swinney's  visit  to  Lord  G.  SackTille,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that  Junius,  though  totally  imacquainted  Mrith 
Mr.  Boyd  or  his  family,  might  mive  easily  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  secrets  far  more  securely  locked  up  than  the  present. 
In  reality,  from  Mr.  Campbell's  own  relation  of  this  anecdote, 
it  seems  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  a 
secret  to  any  one,  than  that  it  should  have  been  known  to  Ju- 
nius at  the  time  of  his  narrating  it ;  for  it  appears  that  at 
least  six  persons  were  privy  to  the  transaction  almost  from  its 
first  existence :  the  debauchee  and  the  prostitute,  the  injured 
bridegroom  and  his  two  brothei-s,  and  Mi*s.  Boyd  as  a  part  of 
the  bridegroom's  family*. — Yet,  from  these  three  slender 
facts, — Boyd's  imitation  of  tlie  style  of  Junius,  Almon's  sus- 
picion couceming  his  hand-writing,  and  the  anecdote  of  Lord 
Imham,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  others  of  a  nature  merely 
collateral,  and  which,  when  separated  from  them,  prove  no- 
thing wliatever,  these  gentlemen  undertake  to  "  regard  it  as 
a  moral  certainty  that  Macaulay  Boyd  did  write  the  letters  of 
Junius,  "t 

The  late  Mr.  Woodfall  t,  indeed,  made  no  scruple  of  denying 
the  assertion  peremptorily,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  was  not  absolutely  certain  who  did  write  them.  But  this 
testimony,  it  seems,  though  from  the  printer  of  the  letters 
themselves,  and  who,  moreover,  through  the  whole  period  of 
their  publication,  was  in  habits  of  coulidential  correspondence 
with  the  author,  is  of  no  consequence.  Let  us  see  by  what 
curious  process  of  logic  this  testimony  is  attempted  to  be 
invalidated :  the  reader  will  meet  with  it  in  Mr.  Chalmers's 
pamphlet,  who  thus  observes  and  reasons : — 

*•  A  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  *  Almon*s  Anecdotes/ 
in  1797,  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  meeting  the  anecdote  writer  at 
Longman*s  shop,  complimented  him  on  his  entertaining  book ; 

*  Letter,  No.  67,  vrith.  a  note  bj  Janioa. — Ed. 

t  See  Chalmers's  Supplement,  p.  94.     Campbeirs  Life,  173,  277. 

i  It  may  be  fit  to  explain  that  there  are  in  connnection  wilJi  Junius  three 
Woodfall's — the  father,  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  Wood&ll ;  the  son,  Mr.  Qeorge 
'Woodfall ;  and  the  grandson  r  the  first,  the  orij^nal  publisher  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius;  the  second,  the  publisher  of  the  editions  of  1812  and  1814;  and 
the  third,  the  present  Mr.  Henry  Woodfall,  who  prints  this  new  edition 
in  Bohn's  Standard  Library.^En. 
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but  said  that  he  was  'mistaken  in  supposing  Mr.  Bojd  to 
have  been  the  author  of  Junius^s  Letters  ;*  and  then  added, 
with  an  emphasis,  that '  Mr.  Boyd  was  not  the  author  of  them.* 
To  these  emphatical  observations  Mr.  Almon  replied  that 
'he  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Boyds  being  the  author  of  those 
letters ;  that  as  you,  Mr.  H.  S.  Wood&ll,  never  knew  who 
was  the  author,  you  cannot  undertake  to  say  who  was  not  the 
author  of  those  letters.*  Mr.  Woodfall  departed  without 
making  any  reply.  What  reply  could  he  make?  It  is  ab- 
surd in  any  man,  who  does  not  know  the  author  of  Junius's 
letters,  to  say  that  Macaulay  Boyd  was  not  the  writer  of  them 
in  opposition  to  affirmative  proofs.  Yet  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall 
afterwards  told  Mr.  L.  D.  Campbell  that  *  Mr.  Boyd  was  not 
the  writer  of  Junius's  letters/  without  pretending,  however, 
that  he  knew  the  true  author.'* 

Now  every  one  who  knew  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  knew  him 
also  to  be  a  man  of  strict  unimpeachable  veracity ;  a  man  who 
would  not  have  ventured  to  speak  decisively  upon  this  or  any 
other  point,  if  he  had  not  Irnd  very  sufficient  grounds.  We 
arc  asked  what  reply  he  could  have  made '?  and  are  told  that 
his  negative  assertion  was  absurd  against  the  affirmative 
proofs  offered.  These  affirmative  proofs  have  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed :  our  next  business  then  is  to  state  what 
reply  Mr.  Woodfall  could  have  made  if  he  had  chosen,  and 
perhaps  would  have  made  if  he  had  been  differently  addressed, 
of  the  absurdity  of  which  the  reader  shall  determine  when  ho 
has  perused  it :  it  shall  be  founded  upon  negative  arguments 
alone.  Woodfall  well  knew  the  hand-writings  of  both  Junius 
and  Boyd,  and  was  in  possession  of  many  copies  of  both ;  and 
knowing  them  he  well  knew  they  were  different.  He  well 
luiew  that  Junius  was  a  man  directly  implicated  in  the  circle 
of  the  court,  and  immediately  privy  to  its  most  secret  in- 
trigues; and  that  Boyd  was  very  differently  situated,  and 
that  whatever  information  he  collected  was  by  circuitous 
channels  alone.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  affluence, 
considerably  superior  to  his  own  wants,  refusing  remunera- 
tions to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  ^offering  reimbui-sements 
to  those  who  suffered  on  his  account; — Boyd  to  be  labouring 
under  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  ready  to  accept  what- 
ever was  offered  him;  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Almon, 
"  a  broken  gentleman  witliout  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.*'    Jo 
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nius  be  knew  to  be  a  man  of  considerably  more  than  bis  own 
age,  who,  from  a  long  and  matured  experience  of  the  world, 
was  entitled  to  I'ead  him  lessons  of  moral  and  prudential 
philosophy ;  Boyd  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  very  young  man  *, 
who  had  not  even  reached  his  majority,  totally  without  plan, 
and  almost  without  experience  of  any  kind,  who  in  the  pros- 
pect of  divulging  himself  to  Woodfall,  could  not  possibly  haye 
written  to  him  '*  after  long  experience  of  the  worlds  I  affirm 
before  God  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy f." 
Boyd  he  knew  to  be  an  imitator  and  copyist  of  Junius ;  Junius 
to  be  no  imitator  or  copyist  of  any  man,  and  least  of  all  of 
himself.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  decided  mixed-monarchist, 
who  opposed  tho  ministry  upon  constitutional  principles; 
Boyd  to  be  a  wild  random  republican,  who  opposed  them 
upon  revolutionary  views :  Junius  to  be  a  writer  who  could 
not  have  adopted  the  signature  of  Democrates  or  Democrati- 
cus ;  Boyd  a  writer  who  could,  and  who,  we  are  told,  did  do 
so  in  pertect  uniformity  with  his  political  creed.  Woodfall. 
it  is  true,  did  not  pretend  to  know  Junius  personally,  but 
from  his  hand-writing,  his  style  of  composition,  age,  politics. 
rank  in  life,  and  pecuniary  affluence,  he  was  perfectly  as 
sured  that  Junius  could  not  be  Boyd. 

It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  to  have 
mode  some  reply  if  he  had  chosen :  and  it  was  possible  also 
for  him  to  have  said,  iciUwut  absurdity^  and  in  opposition  to 
the  affirmative  proofs  of  his  biographers,  that  Macaulay  Boyd 
was  not  the  writer  of  Junius's  Letters. 

A  thousand  other  proofs,  equally  cogent  and  insurmount- 
able, might  be  advanced,  if  necessary,  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Mr.  Boyd.  Among  these  let  the  reader  compare 
the  letter  of  Junius,  subscribed  *•  Vindex,"  March  6,  1771, 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  91,  in  which  he  publicly  ridicules 
Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean,  upon  his  defence  of  the  ministry,  in 
regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands  t*    Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean  is 

*  Boyd  was  bom  in  October,  1746,  and  Jnnios's  first  letter,  under  the 
•((inatore  of  Poplioola,  appeared  in  the  Public  AdTertiser,  April  2S,  1767» 
irhen  Boyd  had  not,  at  yet,  attained  his  21st  year, 
t  PriTate  Letter,  No.  44.  • 

X  This  ^r.  Langhlin  Maclean  is  the  person  whom  .a  writer  in  1849  in  the 
IfoTth  Britiih  lUiriew  (Sir  David  Brewster,  it  is  said)  has  started  ns  a  new 
candidate  for  the  honours  of  Junius.  But  the  references  in  the  text  appear 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  new  chumnnt;  that  is,  supposing  Junius  was  Kve- 
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yreVL  lmo\ni  to  have  been  the  best  and  steadiest  friend  that 
Boyd  ever  possessed  ;  and  a  friend  who  adhered  to  him  un- 
interruptedly from  1764  to  1778*,  in  which  year  Maclean 
commenced  a  voyage  to  India,  upon  official  business  relating 
to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  "  It  was  Maclean  who,  according  to  his 
biographer,  furnished  Boyd  with  the  greater  part  of  the  secret 
transactions  of  om*  own  government,  and  the  intelligence  ho 
made  use  of  in  relation  to  the  oriental  concerns  of  the  Nabob 
Mahomed  Ali  Khan ;  who  largely  and  liberally  assisted  liim 
with  pecuniary  aid  while  at  home,  and  "  faithfully  promised 
him  he  would,  on  his  return  from  India,  assist  in  clearing 
him  from  all  his  pecuuiaiT  difficulties."  The  proofs  are  un- 
questionable, that  the  above  letter  was  written  by  Junius ;  and 
tluit  he  wrote  it  also  in  contempt  and  ridicule  of  Laughlin 
Maclean,  who,  instead  •of  being,  as  Mr.  Campbell  affirms,  an 
opponent  of  tlie  ministiy  at  this  time,  was  an  avovred  de- 
fendant of  them.  Will  3Ir.  Boyd's  biographers  and  advo- 
cates, after  this  anecdote,  so  far  vilify  his  memory  as  to  con- 
tend that  it  was  written  by  himself? 

rf«r,  and  wrote  the  commentary  on  Uaclean  referred  to,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  our  second  voiumc.  Setting  aside  the  great  miatake  committed  in 
the  article  alluded  to,  as  to  the  personal  history  ot  ^laclean,  there  is  nothing 
knon'n  of  him  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  be  was  competent  to  draw 
the  bow  of  Junius;  moreover,  in  the  years  1769  and  1770,  rrhen  Junius 
was  in  hot  war,  and  unceasingly  directing  his  keenest  shafts  ngr^.inst  the 
ministry,  Mr.  2Iaclean  was  absorbed  in  his  own  pecuniary  difficulties,  con* 
sequent  on  gambling  in  India  stock;  and  in  1772  he  was  collector  at  Phila- 
delphia, while  Junius  is  known  to  hare  been  writing  in  London. — Ed. 

•  See  Mr.  Campbell's  Life  of  Boyd,  pp.  117,  125,  209,  210.  In  p.  141,  he 
eires  ns  the  following  account  of  Jlr.  Boyd,  in  support  of  his  assertion  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  these  letters.  "  From  this  time  [Nor.  27,  1771]  till 
the  20th  of  January  following,  3Ir.  Boyd*s  whole  time  was  occupied  in 
examining  the  law  books  and  state  trials  above  mentioned,  and  in  writing 
with  his  usual  secrecy  for  the  Public  Advertiser:  Junius's  elaborate  letter  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  which  be  strove  hard  to  make  good  his  chaige  against 
him,  is  dated  the  21st  of  January,  1772:  about  three  weeks  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  letter,  Mr.  Boyd  went  to  Ireland ;  and  Junius  ceased  to  write 
under  that  signature  for  the  Public  Advertiser."  The  reader  vnW  perceive 
by  a  reference  to  Private  Letters,  Nos.  40  and  48,  that  the  letter  to  Lord 
Mansfield  was  finished  some  considerable  time  before  it  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Public  Advertiser;  and  by  comparing  the  dates  of  the  Private  Letters^ 
subsequent  to  "^at  publication,  up  to  March  5,  1772,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  seven,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  it  was  totally  impossible  for  the 
writer  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  to  have  been  in  Ireland  at  the  period  described 
by  Mr.  Campbell. 
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Of  all  the  reputed  authors  of  these  celebrated  addresses, 
Dunniug,  Lord  Ashburtou,  offers  the  largest  aggregate  of 
claim  in  his  fiivour ;  and,  but  for  a  few  facts  which  seem 
decisive  against  him,  might  fairly  be  admitted  to  have 
been  the  real  Junius.  His  age  and  rank  in  life,  his  talents 
and  learning,  (though  perhaps  not  classical  learning,)  his 
brilliant  wit,  and  sarcastic  habit,  his  common  residence,  dur- 
ing the  period  in  question,  his  political  principles,  attach- 
ments and  antipathies,  conspire  in  marking  him  as  the  man : 
but,  unfortunately  for  such  a  conclusion,  i)unning  was  Soli- 
citor-General at  the  time  these  letters  first  appeared,  and  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  afterwards:  and  Junius  himself 
has  openly  and  solemnly  affirmed,  **  I  am  no  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession :  nor  do  I  preteud  to  be  more  deeply  read  than  every 
English  genileman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  countiy.'* 
Dunning  was  a  man  of  high  unblemished  honour,  as  well  as 
of  high  independent  principles ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  litive  vilified  the  lung,  while  one  of 
the  King's  confidential  servants  and  councillors :  nor  would 
he,  as  a  banister,  have  written  to  Woodfall  in  the  course  of 
a  confidential  corresi^ondence,  ''  I  am  advised  that  no  jury 
^viUfind"  abillf. 

Another  pei'son  who  has  had  a  claim  advanced  in  his  favour 
upon  the  same  subject  is  the  late  ceiebiuted  Henry  Flood, 
M.P.  of  Ireland.  Now,  \vithout  wandering  at  large  for 
proofs  that  Mr.  Flood  could  not  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  call  the  reader  s 
attention  to  the  two  following  facts,  which  are  decisive  of  the 
subject  in  question. 

First,  Mr.  Flood  was  in  Ireland  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  summer  of  1768,  and  at  a  time  when  Junius,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was  perpetually  corresponding  with  the 
printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
could  not  have  been  maintained,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  even 
at  a  hundred,  and  occasionally  at  less  than  fifty  miles'  distance 
from  the  British  metropolis.  This  fact  may  be  collected, 
among  other  authorities,  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Campbells  Life  of  Bpyd,  and  is  just  as  adverse  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

*  Preikee  to  Janias.  f  FrivfOe  Letter,  No.  18. 
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**  In  the  summer  of  1768  Boyd  ^rent  to  Ireland  for  a  few 
mouths,  on  some  private  business.  During  his  stay  in  Dub- 
lin he  was  constantly  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Flood." 

Next,  by  turning  to  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  No.  44, 
of  the  date  of  Nov.  27,  1771,  the  reader  will  find  the  follow- 
ing paragraph:  **lfear  your  friend  Jerry  Dyson  will  lose 
his  Irish  pension.  Say  "  received."-  The  mark  '* received** 
occurs,  accordingly,  in  the  Public  Advertieer  of  the  day  en- 
suing. Now  by  turning  to  the  Irish  debates  of  this  period, 
we  shall  find  that  Uie  question  concerning  this  pension  was 
actually  determined  by  the  Irish  Parliament  just  two  days 
before  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned  private  letter,  and 
that  Mr.  Flood  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
gmnt,  a  circumstance  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  be- 
lieving him  to  have  written  the  letter  in  quesiion.  We  shall 
exti'act  the  article  from  wheuce  this  information  is  derived, 
from  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Dec.  18, 1771. 

"  Authentic  copy  of  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Flood  made 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday  the  25th  of  November  last, 
when  the  debate  on  the  pension  of  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.,  came  on  before  the 
committee  of  supplies : 

" But  of  all  the  burthens  which  it  has  pleased  goremment  to  lay 

upon  our  devoted  shoulders,  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  debate 
is  the  most  grievous  and  intolerable. — Who  does  not  know  Jeremiah  Dyson, 
Esq. } — We  know  little  of  him  indeed,  otherwise  than  by  his  name  in  our 
pension  list ;  but  there  are  others  who  know  him  by  his  actions.  This  is  he 
who  is  endued  with  those  happy  talenu,  that  he  has  served  every  admi- 
nistration, and  served  every  one  with  equal  success — a  civil,  pliable,  good- 
natured  gentleman,  who  will  do  what  you  will,  and  say  what  you  please — 
for  payment. 

'*  Here  Mr.  Flood  was  interrupted,  and  called  to  order  by  Mr.  IC ,  who 

urged  that  more  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dyson  as  one  of  his  Majesty's 
otiicers,  and,  as  such,  one  whom  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  repose 
confidence  in.     However  Mr.  Flood  went  on. 

"  Ai  to  the  royal  confidence  reposed  in  Mr.  Dyson,  his  gracious  Majesty 
(whom  Qod  long  preserve)  has  been  graciously  lavish  of  it,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Dyson,  but  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Dyson;  and  I  think  the  choice  was  good : 
the  royal  secrets  will,  1  dare  say,  be  veiy  secure  in  their  breasts,  not  only  for 
the  love  they  bear  to  his  gracioua  Majesty,  but  for  the  love  they  bear  them- 
selves.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we  do  not  want  to  be  informed  of  that 
part  of  Mr,  Dyson's  character;  we  know  enough  of  him— everybody knowi 
enough  of  him — ask  the  British  treasury — ^the  British  council — ask  any 
Englishman  who  he  is,  what  he  is — they  can  all  tell  yon,  for  the  gentlemian 
is  well  known. — But  what  have  we  to  do  with  himi  He  never  served 
Indand,  nor  the  fii.ends  of  Irehind.   And  if  this  distressed  kingdom  was  never 
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bemfited  by  hii  connael,  interest,  or  serrice,  I  mo  no  good  cftUM  why  this 
kingdom  should  rewmrd  him.  Let  the  honoamble  members  of  this  hooje 
consider  this,  and  giro  their  Toices  accordingly. — For  God's  sake  let  erery 
nan  eonsolt  his  conscience :  if  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.,  shall  be  fouLd  to  de- 
serre  this  pension,  let  it  be  continued;  if  not,  let  it  be  lopped  off  onr  reveniie 
at  borthensome  and  unnecessar}'.** 

Let  US  proceed  to  the  pretensions  that  have  been  offered 
on  tho  part  of  Lord  Geoi-ge  Sackville  as  the  real  Junius. 
The  evidence  is  some\vhat  indecisive  even  to  the  present 
hour.  Sir  William  Draper  divided  his  suspicions  between 
this  nobleman  and  Mr.  JBurke,  and  upon  the  personal  and 
unequivocal  denial  of  the  latter,  he  transferred  them  en- 
tirely to  the  former :  and  that  Sir  William  Tvas  not  the  only 
person  who  suspected  his  lordship  even  from  the  first,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  which  asserts  that 
Swinney  had  actually  called  upon  Lord  Sackville  and  taxed 
him  with  being  Junius,  to  his  face*.  This  letter  is.  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  whole  collection :  if  written 
by  Lord  George  Sackville  it  settles  the  point  at  once;  and, 
if  not  written  by  him,  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  his 
lordship's  family,  his  sentiments  and  his  connections,  so  inti- 
mate fls  to  excite  no  small  degree  of  astonishment.  Junius 
was  informed  of  Swinney  *s  having  called  upon  Lord  George 
Sackville,  veryshortly  after  his  call,  and  he  knew  that  before  this 
time  be  bad  never  spoken  to  him  in  his  life.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  Lord  George  Sackville  was  early  and  generally  sus- 
pected :  that  Junius  knew  him  to  bo  suspected  without  assert- 
tiug,  as  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  ••  The  WhiGf."  f  &c.,  that 
he  .was  suspected  wrongfully;  and  that  this  nobleman,  if  not 
Junius  himself,  must  have  been  in  habits  of  close  and  inti- 
mate fnendship  with  him.  The  talents  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville were  well  known  and  admitted,  and  his  political  prin- 
ciples led  him  to  the  same  side  of  the  question  that  was  so 
wamily  espoused  by  Junius:  It  is  said,  however,  that  on  one 
occasion  ms  lordship  privately  observed  to  a  friend  of  his, 
*'  I  should  be  proud  to  be  capable  of  writing  as  Junius  has 
done ;  but  there  are  many  passages  in  his  letters  I  should  be 
.  very  sorry  to  have  TOtten."  J     Such  a  declaration,  however, 

•  PriTate  Letter,  No.  5.  +  Id.  No.  23. 

t  See  Chalmcn's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  7. 
TOL.  I.  O 
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is  too  general  to  be  in  any  way  conclusive :  even  Junius  him^ 
self  might,  in  a  subsequent  period,  have  regretted  that  he 
had  written  some  of  the  passages  that  occur  in  his  letters. 
In  the  case  of  his  letter  to  Junia,  we  know  ho  did,  from  his 
own  avowal.  It  is  nevertheless  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  that  Junius  should 
roundly  have  accused  him  of  want  of  courage,  as  he  has  done 
in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  7.  And  if  we  examine  into 
his  lordship  s  style,  and  even  into  his  own  opinion  of  his  own 
style,  we  shall  meet  with  facts  not  much  less  hostile.  Of  his 
own  composition  he  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  published  shortly 
after  his  return  from  Germany,  drawn  up  m  justification  of 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Miuden: — "  I  had  rather  upon 
this  occasion  submit  myself  to  ail  the  inconveniences  that 
may  arise  from  the  want  of  style  than  borrow  assistance  from 
the  pen  of  others,  as  I  can  have  no  hopes  of  establishing  my 
character,  but  from  the  force  of  truth." 

And  that  his  lordship  has  not  in  this  passage  spoken  with 
an  undue  degree  of  self-modesty,  \\-ilI,  we  thiuk,  be  evident 
from  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  himself,  upon 
the  preceding  subject,  to  his  friend  Colonel  Fitzroy. 

Copr  ov  LoB2>  G.  Saocvills's  Letteh  to  Colovel  FxizBor. 

Deak  Sir,  Jfindaiy  August  2/1759. 

The  orders  of  yesterday,  yoa  may  beliere,  af!ect  me  very  sensibly.  HU 
Serene  Highness  h.is  been  pleased  to  judge,  condemn,  <uid  censure  me,  irith- 
oat  hearing  me.  in  the  most  cmel  and  unprecedented  manner;  as  he  neyer 
asked  me  a  single  qnestion  in  explanation  of  anything  he  might  disapprove: 
and  as  he  must  have  formed  his  opinion  upon  the  report  of  others,  it  was 
still  harder  he  would  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of  first  speaking  to  him 
upon  the  subject:  but  you  know,  even  in  mora  triHing  matters,  that  hard 
blows  are  sometimes  unexpectedly  given.  If  anybody  has  a  right  to  sav  that 
I  hesitated  in  obeying  orders,  it  is  you.  I  will  relate  what  I  know  or  that^ 
and  then  appeal  to  you  for  the  truth  of  it 

When  you  brought  me  orders  to  advance  with  the  British  caTalir,  I  was 
near  the  village  of  Halen,  I  think  it  is  called,  I  mean  that  phice  which  the 
Saxons  burnt  I  was  there  advanced  by  M.  Malhorte's  order,  and  no  further, 
when  you  came  to  me.  Ligonier  followed  almost  instantly ;  he  said,  the 
whole  cavalry  was  to  advance.  I  was  pszzled  what  to  do,  and  begged  the 
favour  of  you  to  carry  me  to  the  Duke,  that  I  might  ask  an  explana- 
Uon  of  his  orders : — but  that  Ao  time  might  be  lost;  I  sent  Smith  with 
orders  to  bring  on  the  British  cavalry,  as  they  had  a  wood  before  they  conld 
advance,  as  you  directed;  and  I  reckoned,  by  the  time  I  had  seen  his  Serena 
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ffigbnett,  I  should  find  them  fomung  beyond  the  wood.  Thii  proceeding  of 
mine  might  possibly  be  wrong;  bat  I  am  sure  the  service  could  notsaffer,  as 
no  delay  was  occasioned  by  it.  The  duke  then  ordered  me  to  leave  some 
squadrons  upon  the  right,  which  I  did,  and  to  advance  the  reit  to  support  the 
in&ntry.  This  I  declare  I  did,  as  fiut  as  I  imagined  it  was  right  in  cavalry  to 
march  in  line.  I  once  halted  by  Lord  0nnby  to  complete  my  forming  the 
whole.  Upon  his  advandns  the  left  before  the  right  I  again  sent  to  him  to 
ttop : — ^he  said,  as  the  prince  oad  ordered  us  to  advance,  he  thought  we  should 
move  forward.  I  then  let  him  proceed  at  the  rate  be  liked,  and  kept  my 
right  up  with  him  as  regularly  as  I  could,  'till  we  got  to  the  rear  of  the  in« 
fiatry  and  our  batteries.  We  both  halted  together,  and  afterwards  received 
no  order,  'till  that  which  was  brought* by  Colonel  Web  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  to  extend  in  one  line  to  the  morass.  It  was  accordingly  executed ; 
and  then,  instead  of  finding  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  charge,  as  I  expected,  the 
battle  was  declared  to  be  gained,  and  we  were  told  to  dismount  our  men. 

This,  I  protest,  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter,  and  I  was  never  so  surprised, 
as  when  I  heard  the  prince  was  dissatisfied  that  the  carairy  did  not  move 
sooner  up  to  the  infantry.  It  is  not  my  business  to  ask,  what  the  disposition 
originally  was,  or  to  find  fiiult  with  anything.  All  I  insist  upon  is,  that  I 
obeyed  tho  orders  I  received,  as  punctually  as  I  was  able;  and  if  it  was  to 
do  over  nt^iin,  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  executed  them  ten  minutes  sooner 
than  I  did,  now  I  know  the  ground,  and  what  was  uxpecteil ;  but,  indeed, 
we  wen  above  an  hour  too  late,  if  it  was  the  duke's  intention  to  have  made 
the  cavalry  pass  before  our  infiintry  and  artillery,  and  charge  the  enemy's 
line.  I  cannot  think  that  was  his  meaning,  ns  all  the  orders  ran  to  sustain 
our  iniantry : — and  it  appears,  that  botb  Lord  Granby  and  I  understood  we 
were  at  our  posts,  by  our  halting,  when  we  got  to  the  rvar  of  our  foot. 

I  hope  I  have  stated  impartially  tlie  port  of  this  tninsaction  that  comes 
within  your  knowledge.  If  I  have,  I  must  beg  you  would  declare  it,  so  as 
I  may  make  use  ot  it  in  your  absence:  for  it  is  impossible  to  tic  silent  under 
sueh  reproach,  when  X  am  conscious  of  having  done  the  best  that  was  in  my 
power. — For  God's  sake,  let  me  see  you,  before  you  go  to  England. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  humble  Servant, 

GEOBGE  SAC^yiLLE. 


Upon  the  claim,  then,  of  Lord  George  Sacknllo  to  the 
honour  of  having  written  the  Letters  of  Junius,  the  above  are 
the  chief  facts  which  the  editor  is  able  to  lay  before  his 
readers:  he  has  laid  them  accordingly,  and  shall  conclude 
with  leaving  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment 

END   OF  DB.    good's  PEELTMIN'AKT  ESS.VT. 
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Dr.  Good,  in  the  above  elaborate  dissertation,  appears  to 
have  fairly  cleared  the  stage  of  all  pretenders  to  Juniuss 
honours  up  to  the  period  of  his  editorship  in  1812.  Sixteen 
years  later  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  mystery  aa  in- 
scnitable  as  ever,  though  he  admits  that  at  the  time  he  iirote 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  not  been  publicly  ad- 
vanced. But  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Taylor*8  book — 
**Juiuui  Identified  toith  a  Distinguished  Living  Character^'* — 
he  still  continued  sceptical ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Barker,  concludes  despairingly,  with  the  expression,  "that the 
l^eat  political  enigma  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  likely  to 
lie  beyond  the  fathoming  of  any  line  and  plummet  that  will 
be  applied  to  it  in  our  days."  We  insert  the  entire  letter 
from  the  late  Mr.  Barkers  pleasant  volume  of  literary 
melange  on  the  Junius  question. 

«  Dear  Sir,  "  Guildford  Street,  OeL  13, 1826. 

"  Accept  ixiT  thankt  for  yoar  obliging  copy  of  your  Ant  letter  on  the  tnfaject 
of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Many  years  ago,  as  you  perhaps  may  be 
aware,  /  eiUered  at  full  speed  into  this  researek,  antl  beat  the  biuA  in  every 
direction.  At  that  time,  honrerer,  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  bad  not 
been  adranced,  at  least  not  before  the  publie.  But  had  they  been  bronght 
forward,  the  ar^ments  by  which  it  it  obvions  they  may  be  met,  and  many 
of  which  you  have  yourself  ably  handled,  would,  I  think,  have  succeeded  in 
putting  him  aa  completely  out  of  the  list  aa  all  the  other  competitors  appear 
CO  be  put  whose  friends  have  undertaken  to  bring  them  forward.  The  ques- 
tion is,  neyertheless,  one  of  great  interest,  as  well  on  the  score  of  national 
history,  as  of  literary  curiosity.  Yet,  like  many  other  deeiderata,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  likely  to  lie  beyond  the  fsthoming  of  any  line  and  plummet  that 
will  be  applied  to  it  in  our  days.  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  of  your 
success,  and  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

*'  To  E.  H.  Barur,  Esq/  J.  M.  GOOD.* 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  above,  that  Dr.  Good  indirectly 
acknowledges  the  authorship  of  the  Preliminary  Essay  ;  and* 
on  such  authentication,  his  letter  may  be  here  properly  ap- 
pended.— Ed. 


JUNIUS, 
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BEMARKS  ON  THB  DEDICATION. 

IThi  Author  of  these  Letters  had  the  prudence  or  the  good  fortune  te 
discontinue  them,  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  Junius  still  retained  all  its 
first  popularity.  He  was  proudly  conscious  of  their  excellence,  and  belicTed 
them  to  be  destined  to  literary  immortality.  In  the  course  of  their  first 
publication,  some  of  them  had  been,  without  bis  permission,  collected  and 
republished.  At  the  close  of  the  whole,  he  prepared  them  to  be  reprinted  in 
that  form  in  which  he  seems  to  hare  wished  them  erer  after  to  appear.  This 
Dedication  was  then  prefixed,  to  express  the  Authors  gratitudie  for  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  with  which  his  Letters  had  been  honoured,  to  recall  upon 
them  the  popular  curiosity,  to  sug'i^t  tbreibly  to  the  minds  of  careleu  readers 
the  principal  topics  of  which  the  Letters  treated,  and  to  explain  that  his  Book 
was  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  collection  of  fugitive  personai 
satires,  as  in  that  of  a  system  of  fundamental  principles  of  British  Liberty 
and  Political  Law,  unfolded  in  a  practical  application  of  them,  which  was 
well  adapted  to  confirm  their  tmth,  and  to  etince  their  importance. 

He  bespeaks  the  continued  partiality  of  the  nation  to  his  work,  by  n- 
preeenting  it  as  the  nursling  of  their  faTour.  He  boasts,  that  it  cannot  bat 
sunrire  the  interest  of  those  temporary  and  personal  matters  to  which  it  owes 
a  part  of  its  present  celebrity.  He  describes  the  principles  which  it  inculcates, 
M  worthy  to  make  the  people  Talue  it  as  a  mrnfut  th  miii,  and  transmit  it  to 
their  posterity  with  the  same  care  with  which  they  would  perpetuate  the 
Constitution  which  it  vindicates  and  explains.  For  the  boastfiilness  of  these 
assumptions,  he  apologises,  by  observing,  that  the  concealment  of  his  person 
and  teal  name,  tskes  away  from  his  vanity  whaterer  might  appear  par- 
ticularly weak,  or  might  prove  the  most  ofibnsiTei  He  maintains  that  the 
necessity  for  hindering  the  creation  of  precedents  filial  to  libertr,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  People  to  watch  against  even  the  slightest  encroaomients  of  the 
BxecutiTe  Power,  as  if  these  were  innoTations'  establishing,  at  once,  the 
Beign  of  Despotism.  Alluding  to  the  gr^t  question  of  parliamentary  pii- 
Tilege  which  at  the  moment  engrossed  public  attention,  namely,  whether  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  incapacitate  any  of  its  members,  by  a 
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■ixnple  Tote  of  expulsion,  from  being  re-elected  to  serre  in  the  poriiunent  out 
of  which  he  hat  been  expelled;  Junius  boldly  asseru  that  the  sovereignty  it 
in  the  whole  nation,  not  merely  in  its  legisUitiTe  representatiTes  ;  urges,  that 
this  is,  both  directly,  and  by  frequent  implication,  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the 
fundamental  laws  and  the  forms  of  the  constitution ;  and  earnestly  warns  the 
people  to  make  such  conditions,  as  shotdd  leave  this  principle  no  longer  in 
doubt  or  contest  with  those  whom  they  might  choose  to  be  their  representa- 
tives at  the  next  general  election.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of 
juries  to  r«tum  in  all  cases  a  general  verdict,  he  with  equal  earnestness  de- 
scribes  as  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  support  of  British  Freedom;  the  dis- 
cussions in  which  Junius  had  engaged,  and  the  judicial  trials  which  his  and 
other  kimilar  publications  had  produced,  having  brought  these  two  great  safe- 
guards of  public  writers  into  enger  controversy,  he,  in  a  truly  patriotic  spirit, 
is  anxious  rightly  to  impress  the  community  with  their  vital  importance  and 
constitutional  bearings.  An  alarm  which  had  not  yet  subsided,  had  been 
excited  in  regard  to  them,  and  Junius  was  anxious  to  keep  alive  the  alarm 
till  the  wishes  of  the  people  had  prevailed  and  claimed  respect  for  the  exertions 
which  he  had  himself  nuide  on  account  of  these  objects.  The  general 
election  that  approached  was  the  sole  occasion  on  which  he  supposed  th^t 
the  people  mii^ht  command  the  rfdress  of  every  grievance.  Junius  makes  it 
therefore,  in  this  Dedication,  his  leading  theme  to  rouse  ail  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  to  an  eager  and  resolute  expectation  of  that  event.  He  concludes  with 
one  of  those  tiashes  of  haughty,  indignant  sentiment,  in  which  one  of  his  best 
powers  as  a  writer  consists.  Such  is  the  purport  of  this  preliminary  essay ; 
evidently  intended  to  sum  up  the  Author's  merits,  to  state  what  was  his  pri- 
mary design,  to  make  a  last  impression  that  should  hinder  those  from  being 
efiaoed  which  he  had  so  successfully  made  before.  It  does  not  appear  to  havo 
been  laboured  with  Junius's  happiest  skill,  nor  with  the  most  ardent  and 
trained  exertion  of  the  ener^^ies  of  hia  mind.  He  seems  to  have  sitten  down  to 
write  it,  while  its  pnrticular  design  ^vas  but  obscurely  conceived,  while  his 
imagination  was  still  in  a  sort  of  tumultuous  ferment  with  the  ideas  which  it 
contains.  It  was  probably  finished  at  one  sitting,  with  Uibour  of  thought 
rather  exerted  successively  upon  each  particular  part,  than  expanded,  in  the 
progress  of  the  composition,  to  a  close  consideration  of  the  entire  scope  that 
should  give  unity  and  effect  to  the  whole. 

It  is,  however,  a  genuine  composition  of  Junius.  The  general  cast  of  thought ; 
the  structure  and  the  colours  of  the  style,  rather  expressing  the  native  character 
of  the  Author's  genius,  than  bearing  the  marks  of  cold,  artificial  imitation; 
the  combination  of  reasoning,  with  the  gorgeous  ornaments  of  fancy,  and 
with  those  incessantly  bursting  fires  of  lofty  and  ardent  sentiment,  which  are 
kindled  only  in  great  minds,  in&llibly  bespeak  in  this  Dedication  the  spirit 
of  Jimius ;  and  would  enable  us  easily  to  distinguish  it  as  his,  even  if  it  did 
not  appear  in  connection  with  his  Letters.  When  it  is  noticed  as  not  the 
most  powerfully  written  or  the  most  correctly  and  elaborately  finished  of  all 
*  his  pieoes,  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  for  whicb 
it  was  intended,  and  wq^hy  of  the  admirable  letters  to  which  it  is  prefixed.] 


•  I  DEDICATE  to  you  a  collection  of  letters,  written  by  one  of 
yourselves  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all.     They  Trould 
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neTer  have  gro\m  to  tbis  size,  without  your  continaed  en 
couTBgement  and  applause.  To  me  they  originally  owe 
nothing,  but  a  healthy,  sanguine  constitution.  Under  your 
care  they  have  thriven.  To  you  they  are  indebted  for  what- 
ever strength  or  beauty  they  possess.  When  kings  and 
ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  force  and  direction  of 
personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when  measures 
are  only  felt  in  their  remotest  consequences,  this  book  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  to  contain  principles  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  When  you  leave  the  imimpaired, 
hereditary  freehold  to  your  children,  you  do  but  half  your 
duty.  Both  liberty  and  property  are  precarious,  unless  the 
possessors  have  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  defend  them. 
This  is  not  the  language  of  vanity.  If  t  am  a  vain  man,  my 
gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle.  I  am  the  sole 
depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me*. 

If  an  honest  man,  and,  I  may  truly  affirm,  a  laborious  zeal 
for  the  public  service  has  given  me  any  weight  in  your  esteem, 
let  me  exhort  and  conjure  you  never  to  suffer  an  invasion  of 
your  political  constitution,  however  minute  the  instance  may 
appear,  to  pass  by,  without  a  determined,  persevering  resist- 
ance. One  precedent  creates  another.  They  soon  accumu- 
late, and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  fact,  to-day  is 
doctrine.  Examples  are  supposed  to  justify  the  most  dangerous 
measures,  and  Avhere  they  do  not  suit  exactly,  the  defect  is 
supplied  by  analogy.  Be  assured  that  the  laAvs,  which  protect 
us  in  our  civil  rights,  grow  out  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
they  must  fall  or  flourish  with  it.  This  is  not  the  cause  of 
faction,  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual,  but  the  common 
interest  of  every  man  in  Britain.  Although  the  king  should 
continue  to  support  his  present  system  of  government,  the 
period  is  not  very  distant,  at  which  you  will  have  the  means 
of  redress  in  your  own  power.  It  may  be  nearer  perhaps 
than  any  of  us  expect,  and  I  would  warn  you  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  The  king  may  possibly  be  advised  to  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament  a  year  or  two  before  it  expires  of  course, 
and  precipitate  a  new  election,  in  hopes  of  taking  the  nation 

*  It  woald  ftppenr  otberwiae  from  Friyate  Letter,  No.  8,  unleM  it  were 
written  to  m  jitiiy  Woodfiill,  Ti-bich  is  probable,  from  the  great  care  Janiiis 
took  to  preserve  his  incognita  towards  the  printer. — £d. 
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by  surprise.    If  such  a  measure  be  in  agitation,  this  rexy- 
caution  may  defeat  or  prevent  it*. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  unanimously  assert  the  free- 
dom of  election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  choose 
your  representatives.  But  other  questions  have  been  started, 
on  which  your  determination  should  be  equally  clear  and 
unanimous.  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be 
instilled  into  your  children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the 
palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an 
Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by  the  judges,  nor 
in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The  power  of 
King.  Lords,  and  Commons  is  not  an  arbitrary  power.  They 
are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.  The  fee-simple 
is  in  US.  They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waste.  When 
we  say  that  the  legislature  is  supreme,  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
highest  power  known  to  the  constitution: — that  it  Ls  tlie 
highest  in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers 
established  by  the  laws.  In  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is 
relative,  not  absolute.  The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited, 
not  only  by  the  general  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  the  wei- 
fiEure  of  the  community,  but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our 
particular  constitution.  If  this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must 
admit,  tliat  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  have  no  rule  to  direct 
their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  executive  power  in  the 
same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment £ut  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the  choice 
of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or 
slaves.  The  certainty  of  forfeiting  their  own  rights,  when 
they  sacrifice  those  of  the  nation,  is  no  check  to  a  brutal, 
degenerate  mind.  Without  insisting  upon  the  extravagant 
concession  made  to  Harxy  the  Eighth,  there  are  instances,  in 

*  The  object  to  hare  been  accomplisbed  by  obUdning  a  new  Parliament 
doef  not  appear  to  hare  been  of  sufficient  force  to  hare  precipitated  such  a 
meesttre ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  relinqnished  :  on  which  account  the  par* 
liament  in  question  was  not  dissolved  till  September  30, 1774,  alter  having 
existed  upwards  of  six  years.— Ed. 
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the  history  of  other  countries,  of  a  formal,  deliberate  sarronder 
of  the  public  liberty  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  If 
England  does  not  share  the  same  fate,  it  is  because  we  have 
better  resources,  than  in  the  virtue  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

J  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  paUculium  of  all 
your  rights,  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict  is  part  of  your  constitution.  To  preserve  the  whole 
system,  you  must  correct  your  legislature.  With  regard  to 
any  influence  of  the  constituents  over  the  conduct  of  the  repre- 
sentative, there  is  little  difference  between  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  seven  years  and  a  seat  for  life.  Tlie  prospect  of 
your  resentment  is  too  remote ;  and  although  the  last  session 
of  a  septennial  Parliament  be  usually  employed  in  courting 
the  favour  of  the  people,  consider  that,  at  this  rate,  your 
representatives  have  six  years  for  otfence,  and  but  one  for 
atonement.  A  deach-bed  repentance  seldom  reaches  to  resti- 
tution. If  you  reflect  that  iu  the  changes  of  administration, 
which  have  marked  and  disgi-aced  the  present  reign,  although 
your  warmest  patriots  have,  in  their  turn,  been  invested  with 
the  lawful  and  unlawful  authority  of  the  crown,  and  though 
other  reliefis  or  improvements  have  been  held  forth  to  the 
people,  yet  that  no  one  man  in  office  has  ever  promoted  or 
encouraged  a  bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
hut  that  (whoever  was  minister)  the  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure, ever  since  the  septennial  act  passed,  has  been  constant 
and  uniform  on  the  part  of  Government — ^you  cannot  but  con- 
clude, without  a  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  long  parliaments 
are  the  foundation  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown.  This 
influence  answers  every  purpose  of  arbitrary  power  to  the 
crown,  with  an  expense  and  oppression  to  the  people,  which 
would  be  unnecessary  in  an  arbitraxy  Government  The  best 
of  our  ministers  And  it  the  easiest  and  most  compendious 
mode  of  conducting  the  King's  affairs;  and  all  ministers  have 
a  general  interest  in  adhering  to  a  system,  which  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  office,  without  any  assistance 
from  personal  virtue,  popularity,  labour,  abilities,  or  experi- 
ence. It  promises  every  gratiflcation  to  avarice  and  ambition, 
and  secures  impunity. — ^These  are  truths  unquestionable.-— 
If  they  make  no  impression,  it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar 
and  notorious.     But  tbe  inattention  or  indiflerence  of  the 
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nation  bos  continued  too  long.  You  are  roused  at  last  to  a 
sense  of  your  danger. — The  remedy  \nll  soon  be  in  your 
power.  If  Junius  Utos,  you  sball  often  be  reminded  of  it. 
If,  Tvben  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  you  neglect  to  do 
your  duty  to  youselves  and  to  your  posterity— to  God  and  to 
your  country,  I  shall  liave  one  consolation  left,  in  common 
-with  the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind.— Civil  liberty  may 
still  last  the  life  of 

JUNIUS.- 
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The  encourngeraent  given  to  a  multitude  of  spurious,  mangled 
publications  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  persuades  roe,  tliat  a 
complete  edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  tho  author,  will 
be  lavouiiibly  received.  Tlie  printer  will  readily  acquit  me 
of  any  view  to  my  own  profitf.  I  undertake  this  troublesome 
task  merely  to  serve  a  man  who  has  deserved  well  of  me,  and 
of  the  public ;  and  who,  on  my  account,  has  been  exposed  to 
an  expensive,  tyrannical  prosecution.  For  these  reasons,  I 
give  to  Mr.  Heury  Sampson  Woodfall,  and  to  him  alone,  my 
right,  interest,  and  property  in  these  letters,  as  fully  tmd 
completely,  to  all  iuteuts  and  purposes,  as  an  author  can 
possibly  convey  his  propeity  in  bis  own  works  to  another. 

This  edition  contains  all  the  letters  of  Junius,  Philo  Junius, 
and  of  Sir  William  Draper  and  ^Ir.  Home  to  Junius,  with 
their  respective  dates,  and  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared  in  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser,  The  auxiliary  part 
of  Philo  Junius  was  indispensably  necessary  to  defend  or 
explain  particular  passages  in  Junius,  in  answer  to  plausible 
objections;  but  tlie  subordinate  character  is  never  guilty  of 
the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal.  The  fraud  was 
innocent,  and  I  always  intended  to  explain  it.  The  notes  will 
be  found  not  only  useful,  but  necessary.  References  to  facts 
not  genenxlly  known,  or  allusions  to  the  current  report  or 
opinion  of  the  day,  are  in  a  little  time  unintelligible.  Yet 
the  reader  will  not  find  himself  overloaded  with  explanations. 

*  Ai  a  literary  coropoiitioii,  tbe  Preface  excels  the  DedicatioD.  It  con- 
taini  more  profound  remarki,  more  cogent  reasoning  more  fenrid  eloquence. 
It  mm t  have  been  written  with  more  elaborate  can,  and  with  a  more  studied 
muty  of  design.  But  it  bears  this  mark  of  the  hand  of  an  English,  rather 
than  of  a  French  or  a  Scottish  anthoi^-that  it  is  finished  with  felicity,  pains, 
and  skill,  m  particular  passages,  much'  rather  than  well-iligested,  with  due 
congmity  and  combination  of  parts,  as  a  whole.— ^Bxit 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  69.  ' 
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I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  commentator,  eyen  upon  my  omn 
works. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press 
The  daring  spirit,  by  which  these  letters  are  supposed  to  be 
distinguished,  seems  to  require  that  something  serious  should 
be  said  in  their  defence.  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read,  than  every  English 
gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If  therefore 
the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional,  I  shall  not 
think  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  convicted  of  a 
mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language  of  the  law. 
I  si)6ak  to  the  plain  understanding  of  the  people,  and  appeal 
to  their  honest,  liberal  construction  of  me. 

Good  men,  Co  whom  alone  I  address  myself,  appear  to  mo 
to  consult  their  piety  as  little  as  their  judgment  and  expe* 
hence,  when  they  admit  the  great  and  essential  advantages 
accruing  to  society  from  the  freedom  of  the  press,  yet  indulge 
themselves  in  peevish  or  passionate  exclamations  against  the 
abuses  of  it.  Betraying  on  unreasonable  expectation  of 
benetits,  pure  and  entire,  from  any  human  institution,  they  in 
eifect  arraign  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  confess  that 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  In 
the  present  instance  they  really  create  to  their  own  minds,  or 
greatly  exaggerate  the  evil  they  complain  of.  The  laws  of 
England  provide,  as  effectually  as  any  human  laws  can  do,  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject,  in  his  reputation,  as  well  as  in 
his  person  and  property.  If  the  characters  of  private  men  are 
insulted  or  injured,  a  double  remedy  is  open  to  them,  by 
action  and  iiidictrngnU  If,  through  indolence,  false  shame,  or 
indifference,  they  will  not  appeal  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
they  fail  in  their  duty  to  society,  and  are  unjust  to  themselves. 
If,  fram  an  unwarrantable  distrust  of  the  integrity  of  juries, 
they  would  wish  to  obtain  justice  by  any  mode  of  proceeding, 
more  summary  than  a  trial  by  their  peers,  I  do  not  scruple  to 
AfiBrm,  that  they  are  in  effect  greater  enemies  to  themselves, 
than  to  the  libeller  they  prosecute. 

With  regard  to  strictures  upon  the  characters  of  men  in 
office  and  the  measures  of  Government,  the  case  is  a  little 
different.  A  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  be 
of  no  benefit  to  society.    As  the  indulgence  of  private  malice 
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and  personal  slander  should  be  checked  and  resisted  bj  every 
legal  means,  so  a  constant  examination  into  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  ministers  and  magistrates  should  be  equally 
promoted  and  encouraged.  They,  who  conceive  that  our 
newspapers  are  no  restraint  upon  bad  men,  or  impediment  to 
the  execution  of  bad  measures,  know  nothing  of  this  country. 
Li  that  state  of  abandoned  servility  and  prostitution,  to  which 
the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  has  reduced  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature,  our  ministers  and  ma<;istrate8 
have  in  reality  little  punishment  to  fear,  and  few  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  beyond  the  censure  of  the  press,  and  the 
spirit  of  resistance  which  it  excites  among  the  people.  While 
this  censorial  power  is  maintained,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  a 
most  ingenious  foreigner,  both  minister  and  magistrate  is 
compelled,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  choose  betveen  his  duty 
and  his  reputation.  A  dilemma  of  this  kind,  pei*petual]y 
before  him,  will  not  indeed  work  a  miracle  upon  his  heart, 
but  it  will  assuredly  operate,  in  some  degree,  upon  his  con- 
duct. At  all  events,  these  are  not  times  to  admit  of  any 
relaxation  in  the  little  discipline  we  hare  left. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  car- 
ried  bejond  all  bounds  of  decency  and  truth ; — that  our  ex- 
cellent ministers  are  continually  exposed  to  the  public  hatred 
or  derision : — that,  in  prosecutions  for  libels  on  Government, 
juries  are  partial  to  the  popular  side ;  and  that,  in  the  most 
flagrant  cases  a  verdict  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  king.  If 
the  premises  were  admitted,  I  should  deny  the  conclusion. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  temper  of  the  times  bias,  in  general,  an 
undue  influence  over  the  conduct  of  juries.  On  the  contrary, 
many  signal  instances  may  be  produced  of  verdicts  returned 
for  the  king,  when  the  indmations  of  the  people  led  strongly 
to  an  undistinguishing  opposition  to  Government  Witness 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Almon*.    In  the  late  pro- 

*  The  CMC  of  WHket  here  alluded  to  it  his  protcention,  for  having  written 
an  ohacene  parody  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  which  he  called  "An  Essay  on 
Woman."  Ahnon  was  prosecnted  merely  for  having  sold  in  a  magazine, 
entitled  "The  London  Mnseom,"  which  he  did  not  print,  a  transcript  of 
Jnnias|s  letter  to  the  King,  first  published  m  the  Public  Advertiser,  and 
thence  copied  into  a  variety  o^  other  newspapers ;  and  the  result  was  a  Ver- 
dict against  him,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  the  court  that  he  was  privy 
to  the  sale,  or  even  knew  that  the  nagasine  sold  at  hia  shop  contained  th* 
kttet  to  the  king. 
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secutious  of  the  printers  of  my  address  to  a  great  personagBt* 
the  juries  were  never  fairlj  dealt  with, — ^Lord  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield,  conscious  that  Uio  paper  in  question  contained  no 
treasonable  or  libellous  matter,  and  that  the  severest  parts  of 
it,  however  painful  to  the  king,  or  offensive  to  his  servants, 
were  strictly  true,  would  fain  have  restricted  the  jury  to  the 
finding  of  special  facts,  which,  as  to  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty, 
were  merely  indifferent  This  particular  motive,  combined 
with  his  genei-al  purpose  to  contract  the  power  of  juries,  will 
account  for  the  charge  he  delivered  in  Woodfalls  trial.  He 
told  the  juiy,  in  so  many  words,  that  they  had  nothing  to  de-  ■ 
termine,  except  the  fact  of  printing  and  publishing,  and 
whether  or  no  the  blanks  or  innuendoes  were  praperly  filled  up 
in  the  information ;  but  that,  whether  the  defendant  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  or  not,  was  no  matter  of  consideiution  to  twelve 
men,  who  yet,  upon  their  oaths,  were  to  pronounce  their  peer 
Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  *.  Wlien  we  hear  such  nonsense  de- 
livered from  the  bench,  and  find  it  supported  by  a  laboui-ed 
train  of  sophistry,  which  a  plain  understanding  is  unable  to 
follow,  and  which  an  unlearned  jury,  however  it  may  shock, 
their  reason,  cannot  be  supposed  qualified  to  refute,  can  it  be 
wondered  that  tliey  should  return  a  verdict,  perplexed,  absm'd, 
or  imperfect*? — Lord  Mansfield  has  not  yet  explained  to  the 
world,  why  he  accepted  of  a  verdict,  which  the  court  after- 
wards set  aside  as  illegal,  and  which,  as  it  took  no  notice  of 
the  innuendoes,  did  not  even  correspond  with  his  own  charge. 
If  he  had  known  his  duty  he  should  have  sent  the  jury  back. 
— I  speak  advisedly,  and  am  well  assured  that  no  lawyer  of 
character,  in  Westminster  Hall,  will  contradict  me.  To  show 
the  falsehood  of  Lord  Mansfield  s  doctrine,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  tho  merits  of  the  paper  which  produced  the  trial, 
n  every  line  of  it  were  treason,  his  charge  to  the  jury  would 
still  be  Mse,  absurd,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional.     If  I 

*  The  charge  delivered  to  the  jury  hy  Lord  Chief  Justice  ICantfield,  aiid 
vhich  Juniui  so  bitterly  armignf,  has  lost  much  of  iu  interest  to  the  present 
generation  in  conseqacnce  of  the  itatutorj  change  in  the  lav  that  Almon's 
trial  originaied.  By  the  Libel  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  passed  in  1792, 
jnrie?  are  empowered,  in  cases  of  libel>as  in  felony,  or  any  otoer  criminal  in- 
dictment, to  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  faOt  of  printing  and  publish* 
ing,  to  which  their  jnrisdiction  had  been  heretofore  restricted  by  the  jadgei. 
jftr;  Fox's  bill  bos  always  been  held  as  a  great  principle  established  in  fiiTOur 
of  the  fireedom  of  the  press. — Ep. 
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Bta.ted  the  merits  of  mj  letter  to  tJie  King,  I  zUould  imitaU 
Lord  Mansfield*,  and  travel  out  of  the  bbcord.  Whm  law 
and  reason  speak  plainly,  we  do  not  want  authority  to  direct 
our  understandings.     Yet,  for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  I 

*  Ths  following  quotation  from  a  speech  delirered  by  LoTrd  Ckaiham,  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1770,  is  iahen  with  txactnm*  The  reader  will  find 
it  cnrioas  in  itself,  and  rery  fit  to  be  inserted  here.  '^  My  Lords,  the  verdict, 
giren  in  Wood&irs  trial,  was  guilty  oi printing  and  publiMng  only ;  npon- 
which  two  motions  were  made  in  court; — one,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  by  the 
defendant's  eoansel,  grounded  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  Terdict ; — the  other, 
by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  for  a  role  upon  the  defendant,  to  shew  canse, 
why  the  verdict  should  not  be  entered  up  according  to  the  legal  import 
of  the  words.  On  both  motions,  a  rule  was  granted,  and  soon  afier  the 
matter  was  argued  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  noble  judge, 
when  he  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  verdict,  went  regularly- 
through  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  at  XUi  PHua,  as  well  the  evidence 
that  had  been  given,  as  his  own  charge  co  the  jury.  This  proceeding  would 
have  been  very  proper,  bad  a  motion  been  mode  of  either  side  for  a  new 
trial,  because  either  a  verdict  given  contrary  to  evidence,  or  an  improper 
charge  by  the  judge  at  N'Ui  PniUt  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
granting  a  new  triaL  But  when  a  motion  is  made  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
or  for  establishing  the  verdict,  by  entering  it  up  according  to  the  legal  import 
of  the  words,  it  must  be  on  tho  ground  of  something  appearing  on  tktfaet 
of  the  record ;  and  the  court,  in  considering  whether  the  verdict  shall  be 
established  or  not,  are  so  confined  to  the  record,  that  they  cannot  take  notice 
of  any  thing  that  does  not  appear  on  the  fsoe  of  it;  in  the  legal  phrase,  they 
cannot  travel  out  of  the  record.  The  noble  judge  did  travel  out  of  the 
record,  and  I  affirm  that  his  discourse  was  irretpular,  extrajudicial^  and 
unfreadenUd.  His  apparent  motive,  for  doing  what  he  knew  to  be  wrong, 
was,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  public,  extrajudicially^ 
that  the  other  three  judges  concurred  in  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  hit 
charge."—  Aotbob. 

It  will  subsequently  appear  (vol.  ii.  p.  xliii.  and  pp.  828  and  824}  that 
this  note  contributed  largely  to  identify  the  authorship  of  the  Letters. 
Junius,  introducing  the  quotation  by  vouching  for  it  being  "taken  with 
exactness,"  and  by  copying  it  afterwards  neariy  verbatim  into  one  of  his 
own  letters,  led  to  the  inference  that  he  himself  had  reported  it,  and  was 
the  same  person  as  a  distinguished  living  individual  known  to  have  reported 
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am  content  to  oppose  one  lawyer  to  another,  especiallj  when 
it  happens  that  the  king  s  Attorney  General  has  virtaally  dis* 
claimed  the  doctrine  hy  which  the  Chief  Justice  meant  to 
insure  success  to  the  prosecution.  The  opinion  of  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel  (however  it  may  he  otherwise  insignificant)  is 
weighty  in  the  scale  of  the  defendant.  My  Lord  Chief  Jus 
tice  De  Grey,  who  filed  the  information  ex  officio^  is  directly 
.with  me.  If  he  had  concurred  in  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine* 
the  trial  must  have  heen  a  very  short  one.  Tho  facts  were 
either  admitted  hy  WoodfalVs  counsel,  or  easily  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury.  But  Mr.  De  Grey,  far  from  thinking 
he  should  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  hy  harely  proving  the 
facts,  entered  largely,  and  I  confess  not  without  ability,  into 
the  demerits  of  the  paper,  which  he  called  a  seditious  libel. 
He  dwelt  but  lightly  upon  those  points,  which  (according  to 
Lord  Mansfield)  were  the  only  matter  of  consideration  to  the 
jury.  The  criminal  intent,  the  libellous  matter,  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  the  paper  itself,  were  the  topics  on  which  he 
principally  insisted,  and  of  which,  for  more  than  an  hour,  ho 
tortured  his  faculties  to  convince  the  jury.  If  he  agreed  in 
opinion  with  Lord  Mansfield,  his  discourse  was  impertinent, 
ridiculous,  and  unseasonable.  But  understanding  the  law 
as  I  do,  what  he  said  was,  at  least,  consistent  and  to  the 
purpose. 

If  any  honest  man  should  still  he  inclined  to  leave  the  con- 
struction of  libels  to  the  court,  I  would  intrcat  him  to  con- 
sider what  a  dreadful  complication  of  hardships  he  imposes 
upon  his  fellow  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  prosecution 
commences  by  information  of  an  officer  of  the  crown,  not  hv 
the  regular  constitutional  mode  of  indictment  before  a  grand 
jury^  As  the  fact  is  usually  admitted,  or  in  general  can  easily 
bo  proved,  the  office  of  the  petty  jury  is  nugatory.  The  court 
then  judges  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offence,  and  de- 
termines ad  arbitrium,  the  quantum  of  the  punishment,  from 
a  small  fiue  to  a  heavy  one,  to  repeated  whipping,  to  piilovy, 
and  unlimited  imprisonment.  Cutting 'off  ears  and  noses 
might  still  be  inflicted  by  a  resolute  judge;  bat  I  will  be  can- 
did enough  to  suppose  that  penalties,  so  apparently  shocking 

the  ipeeehea  of  Lord  Chatham.     For  the  charge  of  Chief  Justice  Manifieldy 
upon  which  Chatham  founded  hi>  strictures,  see  Appendix. — Bfiw 
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to  humanity,  would  not  be  hazarded  in  these  times.  In  all 
other  criminal  prosecutions,  the  jury  decides  upon  the  &ct 
and  the  crime  in  one  word,  and  the  court  pronounces  a  certain 
sentence,  which  is  the  sentence  of  the  law,  not  of  the  judge. 
If  Lord  Mansfield  s  doctrine  be  received,  the  jury  must  either 
find  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  contrary  to  evidence,  (which,  I  can 
conceive,  might  be  done  by  very  conscientious  men,  rather 
than  trust  a  fellow-i!reature  to  Lord  Mansfield's  mercy,)  or 
they  must  leave  to  the  court  two  offices,  never  but  in  this  in- 
stance imited,  of  finding  guilty,  and  awarding  punishment. 

But,  says  this  honest  Lord  Chief  Justice,  "  If  the  paper  be 
not  criminal,  the  defendant"  (though  found  guilty  by  his 
peers)  **  is  in  no  danger,  for  he  may  move  the  court  in  arrest 
of  judcfraent."  True,  my  good  Lord,  but  who  is  to  determine 
upon  the  motion  ?  Is  not  the  court  still  to  decide,  whether 
judgment  shall  be  entered  up  or  not ;  and  is  not  the  defend- 
ant this  way  as  effectually  deprived  of  judgment  by  his  peers, 
as  if  he  were  tried  in  a  court  of  civil  law,  or  iu  the  chambers 
of  the  inquisition  2  It  is  you,  my  Lord,  who  then  try  the 
crime,  not  the  jury.  As  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  no  reasonable 
man  would  be  so  eager  to  possess  himself  of  the  invidious 
power  of  inflicting  punishment,  if  he  were  not  predetermined 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Again : — We  are  told  that  judge  and  jury  have  a  distinct 
office  ;  that  the  jury  is  to  find  the  fact,  and  the  judge  to  de- 
liver the  law.  De  jure  respondent  judices,  de  facto  jurati. 
The  dictum  is  true,  though  not  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by 
Lord  Mansfield.  The  jury  are  undoubtedly  to  determine  the 
fact,  that  is,  whether  the  defendant  did  or  did  not  commit  the 
crime  charged  against  him.  The  judge  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence annexed  by  law  to  that  fact  so  found ;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  any  question  of  law  arises,  both  the  counsel 
and  the  jury  must,  of  necessity,  appeal  to  the  judge,  and 
leave  it  to  his  decision.  An  exception,  or  plea  in  bar,  may  be 
allowed  by  the  court ;  but,  when  issue  is  joined,  and  the  jury 
have  received  their  charge,  it  is  not  ]6ossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for.them  to  separate  the  law  trom  the  fact,  unless  they 
think  proper  to  return  a  special  verdict. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that,  although  a  common  jury  are 
sufficient  to  determine  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not 
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qualified  to  comprehend  the  meaning,  or  to  jadge  of  the  ten- 
dency, of  a  seditious  libel.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  (which, 
if  well  founded,  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  strict  right  of 
returning  a  general  verdict,)  I  might  safelj  deny  the  truth  of 
the  assertion.  Englishmen  of  that  rank  from  which  juries  are 
usually  taken  are  not  so  illiterate  as  (to  serve  a  particular 
purpose)  they  are  now  represented.  Or,  admitting  the  fact, 
let  a  special  jury  be  summoned  in  all  onsen  of  difficulty  and 
importance,  and  the  objection  is  removed.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  if  a  paper,  supposed  to  be  a  libel  upon  government,  be  so 
obscurely  worded,  that  twelve  common  men  cannot  possibly 
see  the  seditious  meaning  and  tendency  of  it,  it  is  in  effect  no 
libel.  It  cannot  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  nor  alienate 
their  affections  from  government ;  for  they  no  more  under- 
stand what  it  means,  than  if  it  were  published  in  a  language 
unknown  to  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  appears  to  my  understanding, 
clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if,  in  any  future  prosecution  for  a 
seditious  libel,  the  jury  should  bring  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
not  warranted  by  the  evidence,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  false 
and  absurd  doctrines  laid  down  by  Lord  ^lanstield.  Disgusted 
at  the  odious  artifices  made  use  of  by  the  judge  to  mislead  and 
perplex  them,  guarded  against  his  sophistry,  and  convinced  of 
the  falsehood  of  his  assertions,  they  may  perhaps  determine 
to  thwart  his  detestable  purpose,  and  defeat  him  at  any  rate. 
To  him  at  least,  they  will  do  substantial  justice.  Whereas,  if 
the  whole  charge,  laid  in  the  information,  be  fairly  and 
honestly  submitted  to  the  jury,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever 
to  presume  that  twelve  men,  upon  their  oaths,  will  not  decide 
impartially  between  the  king  and  the  defendant  The  nume- 
rous instances,  in  our  State  trials,  of  verdicts  recovered  for 
the  king,  sufficiently  refute  the  false  and  scandalous  imputa- 
tions thrown  by  the  abettors  of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  juries.  But  even  admitting  the  supposition  that,  in 
times  of  universal  discontent,  arising  from  the  notorious  mal- 
administration of  public  affaire,  a  seditious  writer  should 
escape  punishment,  it  makes  nothing  against  my  general  ar- 
gument. If  juries  are  fallible,  t(^  what  other  tribunal  shall 
we  appeal  ?  If  juries  cannot  safely  be  trusted,  shall  we  unite 
the  offices  of  judge  and  jury,  so  wisely  divided  by  the  consti- 
tution, And  trust  implicitly  to  Lord  Mansfield?     Are  the 
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judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  more  likely  to  be  au 
biassed  and  impartial,  than  twelve  yeomen,  burgesses,  or 
gentlemen  taken  indifferently  fram  the  county  at  large  ?  Or, 
in  short,  shall  there  be  no  decision,  until  we  have  instituted  a 
tribunal,  from  which  no  possible  abuse  or  inconvenience  what- 
soever can  arise  ?  If  I  am  not  gix)ssly  mistaken,  these  ques- 
tions carry  a  decisive  answer  along  with  them  *. 

Having  cleared  the  freedom  of  the  press  from  a  restraint, 
equally  unnecessary  and  illegal,  I  return  to  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  it  in  the  present  publication. 

National  reflections,  I  confess,  are  not  to  be  justified  in 
theory,  nor  upon  any  general  principles.  To  know  how  well 
they  are  deser^*ed,  and  how  justly  they  have  been  applied, 
we  muse  have  the  evidence  of  fiicts  before  us.  We  must  be 
conversant  with  the  Scots  in  private  life,  and  observe  their 
principles  of  acting  to  us,  and  to  each  other ; — the  character- 
istic prudence,  the  selfish  nationality,  the  indefatigable  smile, 
the  pei'severing  assiduity,  the  everlasting  prol'ession  of  a  dis- 
creet and  moderate  resentment. — If  the  instance  were  not  too 
important  for  an  experiment,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
fide a  little  in  their  intej^rity. — Without  auy  absti*act  reason- 
ing upon  causes  and  etlects.  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  by 
experience,  that  the  Scots,  transplantkl  from  their  own  countiy, 
are  always  a  distinct  and  separate  body  from  the  people  who 
receive  them.  In  other  settlements  they  only  love  them- 
selves;—in  England,  they  cordially  love  themselves,  and  as 
cordially  hate  their  neighbours.  For  the  remainder  of  their 
good  qualities,  I  muse  appeal  to  the  reader's  observation,  un- 
less he  will  accept  of  my  Lord  Bamngton  s  authority.  In  a 
letter  to  the  late  Lord  Melcombe,  published  by  Mr.  Lee,  he 
expresses  himself  with  a  uruth  and  accuracy  not  very  common 

*  The  qnettionfl  are  lo  decuire,  and  the  general  train  of  reaaoning  here  ad- 
Tanced  lo  clear  and  convincing,  that  the  point  has  been  ever  aince  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  common  sense,  in  the  feelings  and  understanding  of 
every  man,  whether  professional  or  unprofessional.  And  oil  that  remained 
to  be  done,  was  an  interference  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  a  revival  of  the 
question  by  any  future  judge,  upon  any  future  case  whatsoever ;  a  business 
patriotically  undertaken  by  a  statesman,  whose  name  will  ever  be  connected 
with  senuin^  patriotism,  the  late  Mr.  Fox,Nwho  in  1791  introduced  a  bill 
into  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  and  in  1792  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
through  both  houses.  See  &rther,  on  this  subject^  note  to  Junius,  Letter 
No.  41. 
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in  his  lordship*s  lucubrations. — *'  And  Cockburn,  Uk$  mo9t  of 
his  countrymen,  is  as  abject  to  those  above  him,  as  he  is  inso- 
lent to  those  below  him."* — I  am  far  from  meaning  to  im- 
peach the  articles  of  the  Union.  If  the  true  spirit  of  those 
articles  were  religiously  adhered  to,  we  should  not  see  such  a 
multitude  of  Scotch  commoners  in  the  lower  house,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Euglish  boroughs,  while  not  a  single  Scotch 
borough  is  ever  represented  by  an  Englishman.  We  should 
not  see  English  peerages  given  to  Scotch  ladies,  or  to  the  elder 
sons  of  Scotch  peers,  and  the  number  of  sixteen  doubled  and 
trebled  by  a  scandalous  evasion  of  the  Act  of  Union.— If  it 
should  ever  be  thought  advisable  to  dissolve  an  act,  the  viola- 
tion or  observance  of  which  is  invariably  directed  by  the  ad- 
vantage and  interest  of  the  Scots,  I  shall  say  very  sincerely 
with  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  When  poor  England  stood  alone,  and 
had  not  the  access  of  another  kingdom,  and  yet  had  more  and 
OS  potent  enemies  as  it  now  hath,  yet  the  king  of  England  pre- 
vailed."! 

Some  opinion  may  now  be  expected  from  me,  upon  a  point 
of  equal  delicacy  to  the  writer,  and  hazard  to  the  printer. 
When  the  cliaracter  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  in  question, 
more  must  be  understood,  than  may  safely  be  expressed.  1£ 
it  be  really  a  part  of  our  constitution,  and  not  a  mere  dictum 
of  the  law,  that  the  king  can  do  no  xcrong,  it  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  the  wisest  of  human  institutions,  where  theory  is  at 
variance  with  practice. — That  the  sovereign  of  this  country  is 
not  amenable  to  any  form  of  trial  known  to  the  laws  is  un- 
questionable. But  exemption  from  punishment  is  a  singular 
privilege  annexed  to  the  royal  character,  and  no  way  excludes 
the  possibility  of  deserving  it.  How  long,  and  to  what  extent  a 
king  of  England  may  be  protected  by  the  forms,  when  he  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  deserves  to  be  considered.  A 
mistake  in  this  matter  proved  fatal  to  Charles  and  his  son. — 
For  my  own  part,  far  from  thinking  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  far  from  suffering  myself  to  be  deterred  or  imposed 
upon  by  the  language  of  foims,  in  opposition  to  the  substantial 
evidence  of  truth,  yi  it  were  my  misfortune  to  live  under  the 
inauspicious  reign  of  a  prince,  whose  whole  life  was  employed 

*  See  the  same  passage  quoted  in  Hiscelloneoiii  Letten^  No.  Ill* 
t  Parliamentary  History,  Vol.  7,  p.  400 
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in  one  base,  contemptible  struggle  uritb  the  free  spirit  of  bis 
people,  or  in  the  detestable  endeavour  to  corrupt  their  moral 
principles,  I  would  not  scruple  to  declare  to  him, — "  Sir,  you 
alone  are  the  author  of  the  greatest  wrong  to  your  subjects 
and  to  yourself.  Instead  of  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  your 
people,  instead  of  commanding  their  lives  and  fortunes 
through  the  medium  of  their  affections,  has  not  the  strength 
of  the  crown,  whether  influence  or  prerogative,  been  uniformly 
exerted,  for  eleven  yeai*s  together,  to  support  a  narrow,  pitiful 
system  of  government,  which  defeats  itself,  and  answers  no 
one  purpose  of  i-eal  power,  profit,  or  personal  satisfaction  to 
you  ? — With  the  greatest  unappropriated  revenue  of  any  prince 
in  Europe,  have  we  not  seen  you  reduced  to  such  vile,  and 
sordid  distresses,  as  would  have  conducted  any  other  man  to 
a  prison"? — With  a  great  militar}-,  and  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  kno\Mi  world,  have  not  foreign  nations  re- 
peatedly insulted  you  with  impunity?— Is  it  not  notorious 
that  the  vast  revenues,  extorted  from  the  labour  and  industry 
of  your  subjects,  and  given  you  to  do  honour  to  yourself  and 
to  the  nation,  are  dissipated  in  corrupting  their  representa- 
tives ? — Are  you  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  do  you 
exclude  all  the  leading  Whig  families  from  your  councils  ? — 
Do  you  profess  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  in  it  consistenc 
with  tiiat  profession,  to  impart  your  confidence  and  arfection 
to  those  men  only,  who,  though  now  perhaps  detached  from 
the  desperate  cause  of  the  Pretender,  are  marked  in  this 
country  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  high  and  arbitrary 
principles  of  government? — Are  you  so  infatuated  as  to  take 
the  sense  of  your  people  from  the  representation  of  ministers, 
or  from  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  notoriously  hired  to  surround 
your  coach,  or  stationed  at  a  theatre  ? — And  if  you  are  in 
reality,  that  public  man,  that  king,  that  magistrate,  which 
these  questions  suppose  you  to  be,  is  it  any  answer  to  your 
people,  to  say  that  among  your  domestics  you  are  good 
humoured? — that  to  one  lady  you  are  faithful? — that  to  your 
children  you  are  indulgent? — Sir,  the  man  who  addresses  you 
in  these  terms  is  your  best  friend.  He  would  willingly 
hazard  his  life  in  defence  of  your  title  to  the  crown ;  and  if 
pover  be  your  object,  would  still  show  you,  how  possible  it  is 
for  a  king  of  England,  by  the  noblest  means,  to  be  the  most 
absolute  prince  in  Europe.    You  have  no  enemies,  Sir,  but 
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those  who  persuade  you  to  aim  at  power  without  right,  and 
who  think  it  flattery  to  tell  you,  that  the  character  of  king 
dissolves  the  natural  relation  hetween  guilt  and  punishment.*' 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  a  neart  so  callous,  or  an 
understanding  so  depraved  as  to  attend  to  a  discourse  of  this 
nature,  and  not  to  feel  the  force  of  it  But  where  is  the  man, 
among  those  who  have  access  to  the  closet,  resolute  and 
honest  enough  to  deliver  it  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  our 
only  resource.  It  will  command  an  audience  when  every 
honest  man  in  the  kingdom  is  excluded.  This  glorious  pri- 
vilege may  be  a  security  to  the  king,  as  well  as  a  resource  to 
his  people.  Had  there  been  no  star-chamber,  there  would 
have  been  no  rebellion  agaiust  Charles  the  First  The  con- 
stant censure  and  admonition  of  the  press  would  have  cor- 
rected his  conduct,  prevented  a  civil  war,  and  saved  him  from 
an  ignominious  death. — I  am  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of 
precedents  exclusive  of  right,  though  lawyers  often  tell  us, 
that  whatever  has  been  once  done,  may  lawfully  be  done  again. 

I  shall  conclude  this  preface  with  a  quotation,  applicable  to 
the  subject,  from  a  foreign  writer*,  whose  essay  on  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  public,  as  a 
performance,  deep,  solid,  and  ingenious. 

"  In  short,  whoever  considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  moving  principle  of  what  we  call  great  aftairs,  and  the 
invincible  sensibility  of  man  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  will  not  hesitate  to  ai£rm  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  exist  in  a  despotic  government, 
and  (what  is  not  less  difficult)  for  it  to  exist  without  chauging 
the  constitution,  this  liberty  of  the  press  would  alone  form  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  prince.  If,  for  example,  in 
an  empire  of  the  East  a  sanctuary  could  be  found,  which, 
rendered  respectable  by  the  ancient  religion  of  the  people, 
might  insure  safety  to  those  who  should  bring  thither  their 
obsen'ations  of  any  kind,  and  that,  from  thence,  printed 
papers  should  issue,  which,  under  a  certain  seal,  might  be 
equally  respected,  and  which,  in  their  daily  appearance, 
should  examine,  and  freely  discuss,  the  conduct  of  the  cadis, 
the  l>ashaws,  the  vizir,  the  divan,  and  the  sultan  himself,  that 
would  introduce  immediately  some  degree  of  libbrty.** 
*  Monsieur  De  Lolme. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIO   ADVERTISER. 

Sim  January  21. 1769. 

The  submission  of  a  free  people  to  the  executive  authority 
of  government,  is  no  more  thau  a  compliance  with  hnrs  which 
they  themselves  have  enacted.  While  the  national  honour  is 
firmly  maintained  abroad,  and  while  justice  is  impartinlly  ad- 
ministered at  home,  the  obedience  of  the  subject  will  be 
voluntary,  cheerful,  and  I  might  almost  saj,  uulimiced.  A 
generous  nation  is  grateful  even  for  the  preservation  of  its 
rights,  and  willingly  extends  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of -a 
good  prince  into  an  affection  for  his  person.  Loyalty,  in  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  an  Englishman,  is  a  rational  at* 
tachmenc  to  the  guardian  of  the  laws.  Prejudices  and  pas- 
sion have  sometimes  carried  it  to  a  criminal  length;  and, 
whatever  foreigners  may  imagine,  we  know  that  Englishmen 
have  erred  as  much  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for  particular  persons 
and  families,  as  they  ever  did  in  defence  of  what  they  thought 
most  dear  and  interesting  to  themselves. 

It  naturally  fills  us  with  resentment,  to  see  such  a  temper 
insulted,  or  abused.  In  readins  the  histoiy  of  a  free  people, 
whose  rights  have  been  invaded,  we  are  interested  in  their 
cause.  Our  own  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to  have 
suhmitted,  and  at  what  moment  it  would  have  been  treachery 
to  themselves  not  to  have  resisted.  How  much  warmer  will 
be  our  resentment,  if  experience  should  bring  the  fatal  ex- 
ample home  to  ourselves  i 

The  situation  of  this  country  is  alarming  enough  to  touse 
the  attention  of  every  man,  who  pretends  to  a'  concern  for 
the  public  welfare.     Appearances  justify  suspicion,  and,  when 
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the  safety  of  a  nation  is  at  stake,  suspicion  is  a  just  ground  of 
inquir}'.  Let  us  enter  into  it  with  candour  and  decency. 
Bespcct  is  due  to  the  station  of  ministers ;  and,  if  a  resolu- 
tion must  at  last  be  taken,  there  is  none  so  likely  to  be  sup 
ported  with  firmness,  as  Uiat  which  has  been  adopted  with 
moderation. 

The  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  so  much  upon 
the  administration  of  its  government,  that  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  merit  of  a  ministiy,  we  need  only  obsen.'e  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  *.  If  we  see  them  obedient  to  the  laws, 
prosperous  in  their  industry,  united  at  home,  and  respected 
abroad,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  their  affairs  are  con- 
ducted by  men  of  experience,  abilities  and  virtue.  If.  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dissensions  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  total  loss  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers, 
we  may  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  the  government 
of  that  country  is  weak,  distracted  and  corrupt.  The  multi- 
tude, in  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  certain  point.  Ill-usage 
may  rouse  their  indignation,  and  hurry  them  into  excesses, 
but  the  original  fault  is  in  govemment.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  a  change  in  the  circumstances  and 
temper  of  a  whole  nation  so  sudden  and  extraordinaiy  as  that 
which  the  misconduct  of  ministers  has.  within  these  very  few 
years,  produced  in  Great  Britain.  When  our  gracious  Sovo- 
reign  ascended  the  throne,  we  were  a  flourishing  and  a  con- 
tented people.  If  the  personal  virtues  of  a  king  could  have 
insured  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  the  scene  could  not 
have  altered  so  entirely  as  it  has  done.  The  idea  of  uniting 
all  parties,  of  tr}'ing  all  characters,  and  of  distributing  the 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  ministry  at  the  period  in  question,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Duke  of  Grafton,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord  North,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Yisooant  Towns- 
hend.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Earl  Rochford,  Minister  lor  the  Fordgn  De- 
partment ;  Viscount  Weymouth,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Bath,)  for  the  Home  De- 
Srtment;  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Downshire,)  American 
inister ;  Earl  Gh>wer,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  Earl  Bristol,  Lord 
Privy  Seal ;  Sir  Edw.  Hawke.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Viscount  Bar- 
ringtoh,  Secretary  at  War ;  Marquis  of  Granby,  Master-General  of  the*  Ord- 
nance ;  Lord  Howe,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  Mr.  De  Grey  and  Mr.  Dunning^ 
(subsequently  Lords  Walsingham  and  Ashburton,)  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
vreneial. 
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officers  of  state  by  rotation,  was  gracious  and  benevolent  to 
an  extreme,  though  it  has  not  jet  produced  the  many  salutary 
effects  Tivhich  were  intended  by  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  apian,  it  undoubtedly  arose  from  an  unbounded 
goodness  of  heart,  in  which  folly  bad  no  share.  It  was  not  a 
capricious  partiality  to  now  faces ;  it  was  not  a  natural  turn 
for  low  intiigue;  nor  was  it  the  treacherous  amusement  of 
double  and  triple  negociations.  No,  Sir,  it  arose  from  a  con- 
tinued anxiety,  in  the  purest  of  all  possible  hearts,  for  the  ge- 
neral welfare.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  event  has  not  been 
answerable  to  the  design.  After  a  rapid  succession  of  changes, 
we  are  reduced  to  that  state  which  hardly  any  change  can 
mend.  Yet  there  is  no  extremity  of  distress,  which  of  itself 
ought  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to  despair.  It  is  not  tho 
disorder,  but  the  physician — it  is  not  a  casual  concurrence  of 
calamitous  circumstances,  it  is  the  pernicious  band  of  govern- 
ment— which  alone  can  make  a  whole  people  desperate. 

Without  much  political  sagacity,  or  auy  extraordiuaiy  depth 
of  observation,  we  need  only  mark  how  the  principal  depiurt- 
ments  of  the  state  are  bestowed,  and  look  no  farther  for  the 
true  cause  of  every  mischief  that  befalls  us. 

The  finances  of  a  natiou,  sinidug  under  its  debts  and 
expenses,  ai-e  committed  to  a  youu^  nobleman  already  ruined 
by  play  *,  Introduced  to  act  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  left  at  the  head  of  atfairs  by  tlmt  nobleman's 
retreat,  he  became  minister  by  accident;  but,  deserting  the 
principles  and  professions  which  gave  him  a  moment's  popu- 
larity, we  see  him,  from  eveiy  honourable  engagement  to  the 
public,  an  apostate  by  design.  As  for  business,  the  world  yet 
knows  nothing  of  his  talents  or  resolution — unless  a  wayward, 
wavering  inconsistency  be  a  mai'k  of  genius,  and  caprice  a 

*  The  Dake  of  Grafton  took  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Stote,  with  nn  en- 
gagement to  support  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration.  He 
resiirned,  however,  in  a  little  time,  under  pretence  that  he  could  not  act 
without  Lord  Chatham,  nor  hear  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes  abnndoned ;  but  that 
under  Lord  Chatham  he  would  act  in  any  office.  This  was  the  signal  of 
Lord  Eockingham*s  dismission.  When  Lord  CImtham  came  in,  the  Duke 
got  possession  of  the  Treasury.     Beader,  mark  the  consequence  !--JuKX0S  '• 

*.  Notes  with  this  signature  are  from  the  pen  of  Junius,  nnd  are  those  in* 
ferted  by  him  in  the  collective  edition  he  revised  for  Mr.  Woodfiill  in  1772, 
—Ed. 
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demonstration  of  spirit.  It  maj  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
his  grace  8  province,  as  surely  it  is  his  passion,  rather  to  dis- 
tribute than  to  save  the  public  money,  and  that  while  Lord 
North  is  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  may  be  as  thoughtless  and  as  extravagant  as  he 
pleases.  I  hope,  however,  he  will  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
fertility  of  Lord  North*s  genius  for  finance.  His  lordship  is 
yet  to  give  us  the  first  proof  of  his  abilities.  It  may  be 
candid  to  suppose  that  he  has  hitherto  voluntarily  concealed 
his  talents ;  intending,  perhaps,  to  astonish  the  world,  when 
we  least  expect  it,  with  a  knowledge  of  trade,  a  choice  of 
expedients,  and  a  depth  of  resources  equal  to  the  necessities, 
and  far  beyond  the  hopes,  of  his  country.  He  must  now 
exert  the  whole  power  of  his  capacity,  if  he  would  wish  us  to 
forget,  that,  since  he  has  been  in  office,  no  plan  has  been 
formed,  no  system  adhered  to,  nor  any  one  important  measure 
adopted,  for  the  relief  of  public  credit.  If  his  plan  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year  be  not  irrevocably  iixcd  on,  let  me 
warn  him  to  think  seriously  of  consequences  before  he 
ventures  to  increase  the  public  debt*.  Outraged  and  op- 
pressed as  we  ai*e,  this  nation  will  not  bear,  after  a  six 
years*  peace,  to  see  new  millions  borrowed,  without  an  even- 
tual diminution  of  debt,  or  reduction  of  interest.  The 
attempt  might  rouse  a  spirit  of  resentment,  which  might 
reach  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  a  miniver.  As  to  the  debt  upon 
the  civil  list,  the  people  of  England  expect  that  it  will  not  be 
paid  without  a  strict  enquiry  how  it  was  incurred.  If  it  must 
be  paid  by  parliament,  let  me  advise  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  think  of  some  better  expedient  than  a  lottery. 
To  support  an  expensive  war,  or  in  circumstances  of  absolute 
necessity,  a  lottery  may  perhaps  be  allowable;  but,  besides 
that  it  is  at  all  times  the  very  worst  way  of  raising  money 
upon  the  people,  I  think  it  ill  becomes  the  royal  dignity  to 
have  the  aebts  of  a  king  provided  for,  like  the  repairs  of  a 
county  bridge,  or  a  decayed  hospital.  The  management  of 
the  king's  aJSTairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  more 
disgraced  than  i^  has  been.  A  leading  minister  repeatedly 
called    down  for  absolute  ignoranc^ — ridiculous    motions 

*  Tbe  Public  Debt  at  the  oonclnsioii  of  the  Pesee  In  1768,  amoimtad  to 
£148,877,618. 
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ridiculously  withdra\ni-— deliberate  plans  disconcerted,  and 
a  ^week's  preparation  of  graceful  oratory  lost  in  a  moment,— « 
give  us  some,  thouch  not  an  adequate  idea  of  Lord  North's 
parliamentary  abilities  and  influence.  Yet,  before  be  bad  the 
misfortune  to  be  cbancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  was  neither 
an  object  of  derision  to  his  enemies,  nor  of  melancholy  pity  to 
his  friends'*'. 

A  seiies  of  inconsistent  measures  had  alienated  the  colonies 
from  their  duty  as  subjects,  and  from  their  natural  affection 
to  their  common  country.  When  Mr.  Grenville  was  placed 
at  the  bead  of  the  Treasury,  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  Great 
Britain  8  supporting  such  an  establishment  as  ber  former 
successes  hud  made  indispensable,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
giving  any  sensible  relief  to  foreign  trade,  and  to  the  weight 
of  the  public  debt.  He  thought  it  equitable  that  those  parts 
of  the  empire,  which  had  benefited  most  by  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  should  contribute  something  to  the  expenses  of  the 
peace,  and  be  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  right  vested 
in  parliament  to  raise  that  contribution.  But,  unfoitunately 
for  this  countiy,  Mr.  Grenville  was  at  any  rate  to  be  dis- 
tressed, because  he  was  minister,  and  Mr.  Pittf  and  Lord 
Camden  wei-e  to  be  the  patrons  of  America,  because  they  were 
in  opposition.  Their  declarations  gave  spirit  and  argument 
to  tlie  colonies,  and  while  perhaps  they  meant  no  more  than 
the  ruin  of  a  minister,  they  in  eilect  divided  one  half  of  the 
empire  from  the  other. 

Under  one  administration  the  Stamp  Act  is  made ;  under 
the  second  it  is  repealed  ;  under  the  third,  in  spite  of  all  ex- 
perience, a  new  mode  of  taxing  the  colonies  is  invented,  and 

*  Lord  North  wns  not  a  man  of  siirpnssinq^  intellectnal  powers,  or  possessed 
of  that  coniprebension  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
character  of  the  gre:tt  statesman.  Yet,  with  talents  and  knowledge  ^r  from 
despicable,  ho  united  a  pleasant  amenity  of  manners  and  a  pliancy  of  spirit, 
vhich  are  very  convenient  qualities  in  the  ostensible  first  servant  of  a  goretn- 
ment,  or  the  leader  of  a  party.  "We  often  yield  to  persons,  whose  gifts  and 
pretensions  are  too  moderate  for  envy,  that  homage  which  we  would  perti- 
naciously  deny  to  him  who  should  strive  only  to  make  ns  shrink  into  nothing 
before  the  humbling  superiority  of  his  genius.  Lord  North  was  soon  after 
to  rise  to  greater  eminence  of  omcial  power ;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  no  man 
fitter  to  accomplish  the  gradual  combination  of  a  party  sufficiently  strong  and 
united  to  combat  the  attacks,  equally  of  the  turbulent  port  of  the  people,  and 
ftctions  portion  of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy. — Ed. 

t  Yet  Junius  haa  been  called  the  partisan  of  Lord  Chatham  t— Jnrxus. 
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a  question  revived,  which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  "ob» 
livion.  In  these  circumstances  a  new  office  is  established 
for  the  business  of  the  plantations,  and  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough called  forth,  at  a  most  critical  season,  to  govern 
America  *.  The  choice  at  least  announced  to  us  a  man  of  su- 
perior capacity  and  knowledge.  Whether  he  be  so  or  not, 
let  his  despatches,  as  far  they  have  appeared,  let  his  measures, 
as  far  as  they  have  operated,  determine  for  him.  In  tlie 
former  we  have  seen  strong  assertions  without  proof,  decla- 
mation without  argument,  and  violent  censures  without  dignity 
or  moderation ;  but  neither  correctness  in  the  composition, 
nor  judgment  in  the  design.  As  for  his  measures,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  conciliate  and  unite  ; 
and  that,  when  he  entered  into  office,  the  most  refractory  of 
the  colonies  were  still  disposed  to  proceed  by  the  constitu- 
tional methods  of  petition  and  remonstrance.  Since  that  period 
they  have  been  driven  into  excesses  little  short  of  rebellion. 
Petitions  have  been  hindered  from  reaching  the  throne  ;  and 
the  continuance  of  one  of  the  principal  assemblies  rested  upon 
an  arbitiuiy  condition  t»  whicli,  considering  tlie  temper  they 
were  in,  it  was  impossible  they  should  comply  with,  and 
which  would  have  availed  nothing  as  to  tlie  general  question 
if  it  had  been  complied  with.  So  violent,  and  I  believe  I 
may  call  it  so  unconstitutional,  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  weak  injudicious  terms  in  which  it  was 
conveyed,  gives  us  as  humble  an  opinion  of  his  lordships 
capacity,  as  it  does  of  his  temper  and  moderation.  While  we 
are  at  peace  with  other  nations,  our  military  force  may  perhaps 
be  spared  to  support  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough*s  measures  in 
America.  'Whenever  that  force  shall  be  necessarily  withdrawn 
or  diminished,  the  dismission  of  such  a  minister  will  neither 
console  us  for  his  imprudence,  nor  remove  the  settled  resent 
ment  of  a  people,  who,  complaining  of  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
are  outraged  by  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  prerogative,  and, 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Qaeen  Anne  a  third  secretaryship,  antecedently  un- 
known to  the  oonstitation,  was  created,  professing  to  be  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  Scotland,  which  terminated  upon  the  cessation  of  the  rebellion.  In 
1768,  lor  the  purpose  of  finding  a  post  for  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  the 
office  of  third  secretary  was  revived ;  and  Scotkind  having  no  demand  for  his 
talenU,  he  was  denominated  Secretary  for  America. 

i*  That  they  should  retract  one  of  "their  resolutions,  and  erase  the  ectry  cl 
it— JusriuB. 
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supportiug  their  claims  bj  argument,  are  insulted  with 
declamation. 

Drawing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reasonable  method 
of  appointing  tlie  officers  of  state,  compared  to  a  late  disposition 
of  the  secretary's  office.  Lord  Rochford  was  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  and  temper  of  the  southern  courts — ^Lord  Weymouth 
was  equally  qualified  for  either  department  *.  By  what  un- 
accountable caprice  has  it  happened,  that  the  latter,  who  pre- 
tends to  no  experience  whatsoever,  is  removed  to  the  most 
important  of  the  two  departments,  and  the  former  by  pre- 
ference placed  in  an  office,  where  his  experience  can  be  of  no 
use  to  him  ?  Lord  Weymouth  had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
first  employment  by  a  spirited,  if  not  judicious,  conduct  He 
had  animated  the  civil  magismite  beyond  the  tone  of  civil 
authority,  and  had  directed  tiie  operations  of  the  army  to  more 
than  military  execution.  Recovered  from  the  erroi-s  of  his 
youth,  from  the  dislraction  of  play,  and  the  bewitching  smiles 
of  Burgundy,  behold  him  exerting  the  whole  strength  of  his 
clear,  unclouded  faculties,  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  It 
was  not  tlie  heat  of  midnight  excesses,  nor  ignorance  of  the 
laws,  nor  the  furious  spirit  of  the  House  of  Bedlbrd.  No,  Sir, 
when  this  respectable  minister  interposed  his  authority  be- 
tween the  magistrate  and  the  people,  and  signed  the  mandate 
on  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  lives  of  thousands  depended, 
he  did  it  from  the  deliberate  motion  of  his  heart,  supported 
by  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

It  has  lately  been  a  fashion  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
braver}'  and  generosity  of  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding.  They  who  love  him  least  make 
no  question  of  his  courage,  while  his  friends  dwell  chiefly  on 
the  facility  of  his  disposition.  Admitting  him  to  be  as  brave 
as  a  total  absence  of  all  feeling  and  reflection  can  make  liim. 
let  us  see  what  sort  of  merit  he  derives  from  the  remainder  of 
his  character.  If  it  be  generosity  to  accumulate  in  his  own 
person  and  family  a  number  of  lucrative  employments — to 
provide,  at  the  public  expense,  for  every  creature  that 
bears    the  name  of   Manners — and,  neglecting  the  merit 

*  I^wag  pretended  that  the  Earl  of  Eochford,  while  ambaiiador  iaJPmiO&p 
had  qiuirrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Choiaettil,  and  that  therefore  he  wai  ap- 
pointed :o  the  northern  department,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Frenck 
Munistcr. — JuKius. 
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and  services  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  to  heap  promotions  upon 
his  favourites  and  dependents— the  present  comroander-in-enief 
is  the  most  generous  man  alive.  Nature  has  heen  sparing  of 
her  gifts  to  this  nohle  lord  ;  but,  where  birth  and  foitune  aro 
united,  we  expect  the  noble  pride  and  independence  of  a  man 
of  spirit,  not  the  servile,  humiliating  complaisance  of  a  courtier. 
As  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  if  a  proof  of  it  be  taken  from 
the  facility  of  never  refusing,  what  conclusions  shall  we  dmw 
from  the  indecency  of  never  performing?  And  if  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army  be  in  any  degree  preserved,  what  thanks  are 
due  to  a  man,  whose  cares,  notoriously  confined  to  filling  up 
vacancies,  have  degraded  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  into 
a  broker  of  commissions  * ! 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  I  shall  only  say,  that  this  country 
is  so  hisrhly  indebted  to  Sir  Edward  liawke,  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  secure  to  him  an  honourable  and  affiuent 
retreat. 

The  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  is  perhaps 
the  firmest  bond  to  secure  a  cheerful  submission  of  the  people, 
and  to  engage  their  affections  to  government.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  questions  of  private  right  and  wrong  are  justly  de- 
cided, nor  that  judges  are  superior  to  the  viteness  of  pecuniary 
corruption.  Jetfehes  himself,  when  the  court  had  no  interest, 
was  an  upright  judge.  A  court  of  justice  may  be  subject  to 
another  sort  of  bias,  more  important  and  pernicious,  as  it 
reaches  beyond  the  interest  of  individuals,  and  affects  the 
whole  community.  A  judge  under  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, may  be  honest  enough  in  the  decision  of  private  causes, 
yet  a  traitor  to  the  public.  When  a  victim  is  marked  out  by 
the  ministry,  this  judge  will  offer  himself  to  perform  the 
sacrifice.  He  will  not  scruple  to  prostitute  his  dignity,  and 
betray  the  sanctity  of  his  office,  whenever  an  arbitrary  point 
is  to  be  carried  for  government,  or  the  resentments  of  a  court 
are  to  be  gratified. 

These  principles  and  proceedings,  odious  and  contemptible 

*  Notwithttanding  the  depreciatory  ostimata  of  Janiai,  the  Harqnit  of 
Qmnby  posaetacd  noble  qualiuet;  he  was  humane,  brave,  generous,  and 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  members  of  the  admiuistnition.  But  as  it  ^tM 
the  object  of  Junius  to  overthrow  the  Grafton  ministry,  he,  doubtless,  thought 
it  requisite  to  use  extra  pains  to  damage  the  reputation  of  those  of  irhom 
public  opinion  was  inclined  to  think  most  indulgently. — Bn. 
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as  they  are,  in  efTect  are  no  less  injudicious.  A  wise  and 
generous  people  are  roused  bv  every  appearance  of  oppressive, 
unconstitutional  measures,  whether  those  measures  are  sup- 
ported openly  by  the  power  of  government,  or  masked  under 
the  forms  of  a  court  of  j  ustice.  Prudence  and  self-preservation 
will  oblige  the  most  moderate  dispositions  to  make  common 
cause,  even  with  a  man  whose  conduct  they  censure,  if  they 
see  him  persecuted  in  a  way  which  the  real  spirit  of  the  laws 
will  not  justify  *.  The  facts,  on  which  these  remarks  are 
founded,  are  too  notorious  to  require  an  application. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  detail.  In  one  view,  behold  a  nation  over- 
whelmed with  debt ;  her  revenues  wasted ;  her  trade  declining ; 
the  affections  of  her  colonies  alienated ;  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  transferred  to  the  soldiery ;  a  gallant  army,  which 
never  fought  umvillingly  but  against  their  fellow  subjects, 
mouldering  axv-ay  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  com- 
mon abilities  and  spirit :  and,  in  the  last  instance,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  become  odious  and  suspected  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  This  deplorable  scene  admits  but 
of  one  addition — that  we  aro  governed  by  councils,  from  which 
a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no  remedy  but  poison,  no  relief 
but  death  +. 

If,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  escape  a  crisis  so  full  of  terror  and  despair, 
posterity  will  not  believe  the  history  of  the  present  times. 
They  will  either  conclude  that  our  distresses  were  imaginary, 
or  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  governed  by  men  of 
acknowledged  integrity  and  wisdom :  they  will  not  believe  it 
possible  that  their  ancestors  could  have  survived,  or  recovered 
irom  so  desperate  a  condition,  while  a  duke  of  Grafton  was 

•  Mr.  Wilkes. 

f  At  a  lint  reading;  ire  might  regard  this  and  some  other  similar  figores, 
as  merely  useless  and  extravagaiit  But  more  careful  consideration  will  in- 
duce us  to  forego  this  opinion.  It  is  the  niaster*art  of  these  Lettebs  of 
JjTSiOB,  that  they  are  addressed  equally,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  taste,  reason, 
and  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  the  ffreat;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  prejudices,  and 
tho  fierce  abusive  spirit  of  the  vulgar.  For  the  sake  of  the  latter,  some 
alight  occasional  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  by  taste.  Of  these  the  present 
extravagant  figure  is  one.  It  seems  just  a  sally  of  genius  and  dignity  of 
mind,  descending  as  fiir  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  descend,  to  the  coar^ 
ness  of  vulgar  abuse.  Never  was  coarseness  better  reconciled  with  dignity, 
than  in  these  Letters. — Hebo5. 
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prime  minister,  a  Lord  North  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
a  Weymouth  and  a  Hillsborough  secretaries  of  state,  a  Granby 
commander-in-chief,  and  a  Mansfield  chief  criminal  judge  of 
the  kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IL 

TO  THE  FBINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC   ADTEBTISSB. 

Snu  Junuary  26, 1769. 

The  kingdom  swarms  with  such  numbers  of  felonious  rob- 
bers of  private  character  and  virtue,  that  no  honest  or  good 
man  is  safe ;  especially  as  these  cowardly,  base  assassins,  stab 
in  the  dark,  without  having  the  courage  to  sign  their  real 
names  to  their  malevolent  and  wicked  productions.  A  writer, 
who  signs  himself  Junius,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  *^lst 
instant,  opens  the  deplorable  situation  of  this  countiy  in  a 
veiy  affectiug  manner ;  with  a  pompous  parade  of  his  candour 
and  decency,  he  tells  us,  that  we  see  dissensions  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  disatisfaction, 
and  a  total  loss  of  respect  towards  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers.  But  this  writer,  with  all  his  boasted  candour,  has 
not  told  us  the  real  cause  of  the  evils  he  so  pathetically  enu- 
merates. I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  explain  the  cause  for  him. 
Junius,  and  such  writers  as  himself,  occasion  all  the  mischiefs 
complained  of,  by  falsely  and  maliciously  traducing  the  best 
characters  in  the  kingdom.  For  when  our  deluded  people  at 
home,  and  foreigners  abroad,  read  the  poisonous  and  inflam- 
matory libels  that  are  daily  published  with  impunity,  to  Tilify 
those  who  are  in  any  way  distinguished  by  their  good  qualities 
and  eminent  virtues ;  when  they  find  no  notice  taken  of,  or 
reply  given  to  these  slanderous  tongues  and  pens,  their  con- 
clusion is,  that  both  the  ministers  and  the  nation  have  been 
fairly  described,  and  they  act  accordingly.  I  think  it  there- 
fore the  duty  pf  every  good  citizen  to  stand  forth,  and  en- 
deavour to  undeceive  the  public,  when  the  vilest  arts  are 
made  use  of  to  defame  and  blacken  the  brightest  characters 
among  us.    An  eminent  author  affirms  it  to  be  almost  as 
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crimiQal  to  hear  a  worthj  man  traduced,  without  attempting 
his  justification,  as  to  be  the  author  of  the  calumny  against 
him.  For  mj  own  part  I  tliink  it  a  sort  of  misprision  of 
treason  against  society.  No  man,  therefore,  who  knows  Lord 
Granby,  can  possibly  hear  so  good  and  great  a  character  most 
vilely  abused,  without  a  warm  and  just  indignation  against 
tiiis  Junius,  this  high  priest  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  un 
charitableness,  who  has  endeavoured  to  sacrifice  our  beloved 
commander-in-chief  at  the  altars  of  his  horrid  deities.  Nor 
is  the  injury  done  to  his  lordship  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
nation,  which  may  too  soon  feel  the  contempt,  and  conse- 
quently the  attacks  of  our  late  enemies,  if  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  person  on  whom  the  sai'ety  of  these 
kingdoms  so  much  depends,  is  unequal  to  his  high  station, 
and  destitute  of  those  qualities  which  form  a  good  gonemi. 
One  would  have  thought  that  his  lordship's  services  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  irom  the  battle  of  Culloden  to  his  most 
gloiious  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  might  have  entitled  him 
to  common  respect  and  decency  at  least ;  but  this  uncaiidid, 
indecent  writer,  has  gone  so  tar  as  to  turn  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  of  the  age,  into  a  stupid,  uni'eeling,  and  sense- 
less being  ;  possessed  indeed  of  a  personal  courage,  but  void 
of  those  essential  qualities  whicii  distinguish  the  commander 
from  the  common  soldier. 

A  very  long,  uninterrupted,  impartial,  and  I  will  add,  a 
most  disinterested  friendship  with  Lord  Granby,  gives  me  the 
right  to  affiim,  that  ail  Junius  s  assertions  are  false  and  scan- 
dalous. Lord  Granby 's  courage,  though  of  the  brightest  and 
most  ardent  kind,  is  among  the  lowest  of  his  numerous  good 
qualities ;  he  was  formed  to  excel  in  war  by  nature's  liberality 
to  his  mind  as  well  as  person.  Educated  and  instructed  by 
his  most  noble  fatlier,  and  a  most  spirited  as  well  as  excellent 
scholar,  the  present  Bishop  of  Bangor  *,  he  was  trained  to  the 
nicest  sense  of  honour,  and  to  the  truest  and  noblest  sort  oi 
pride,  that  of  never  doing  or  sufiering  a  mean  action.  A 
sincere  love  and  attachment  to  his  kin^  and  country,  and  to 
their  clory,  first  impelled  him  to  the  field,  where  he  never 
gained  aught  but  honour.  He  impaired,,  through  his  bounty, 
his  own  fortune ;  for  his  botmty,  which  this  writer  would  in 

*  Dr.  John  Kwer. 
VOL.  I.  f 
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vain  depreciate,  is  foanded  upon  the  noblest  of  tbe  hnnuui 
affections,  it  flows  from  a  heart  melting  to  goodness  from 
the  most  refined  humanity.  Can  a  man,  who  is  described  as 
unfeeling,  and  void  of  reflection,  be  constantly  employed  in 
seeking  proper  objects  on  whom  to  exercise  those  glorious 
virtues  of  compassion  and  generosity  ?  The  distressed  officer, 
the  soldier,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  a  long  list  besides, 
know  that  vanity  has  no  share  in  his  frequent  donations ;  he 
gives,  because  he  feels  their  distresses.  Nor  has  he  ever 
been  rapacious  with  one  hand  to  be  bountiful  with  the  other ; 
yet  this  uucandid  Junius  woald  insinuate,  that  the  digni^  of 
the  commander-in-chief  is  depraved  into  the  base  office  of  a 
commission  broker;  that  is.  Lord  Gran  by  bargains  for  the 
sale  of  commissions :  for  it  must  have  this  meaning,  if  it  has 
any  at  all.  But  where  is  the  man  living  who  am  justly  charge 
his  lordship  widi  such  mean  practices  ?  Why  does  not  Junius 
produce  liim  ?  Junius  knows  that  he  has  no  other  means 
of  wounding  this  hero,  than  from  some  missile  weapon,  shot 
from  an  obscure  comer:  he  seeks,  as  all  such  deiamatory 
writers  do, 

spargere  Tocet 

In  vulgum  ambiguaa  —— 

to  raise  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  I  hope  that 
my  countrymen  will  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  by  arttul  and 
designing  men,  or  by  wretches,  who,  bankrupts  in  business,  in 
fame,  and  in  fortune,  mean  nothing  more  than  to  involve  this 
country  in  the  same  common  ruin  with  themselves.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  are  constantly  aiming  their  dark,  and  too  often 
fatal,  weapons  against  those  who  stand  forth  as  the  bulwark 
of  our  national  safety.  Lord  Gran  by  was  too  conspicuous  a 
mark  not  to  be  their  object.  He  is  ne.\t  attacked  for  being  un- 
faithful to  his  promises  and  engagements.  Where  are  Junius*s 
proofs  ?  Although  I  could  give  some  instances,  where  a  breach 
of  promise  would  be  a  virtue,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
who  would  pervert  the  open,  unsuspecting  moments  of  con- 
vivial mirth,  into  sly*  insidious  applications  for  preferment, 
or  party  systems,  and  woul(i  endeavour  to  surprise  a  good 
man,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  leave  hiid  dissatisfied, 
into  unguarded  promises.  Lord  Granby's  attention  to  his 
own  family  and  relations  is  called  selfish.    Had  he  not 
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attended  to  them,  when  fair  and  just  opportunities  presented 
themselves,  I  should  have  thought  him  unfeeling,  and  void  of 
reflection  indeed.  How  are  any  man's  friends  or  relations  to 
be  provided  for,  but  from  the  influence  and  protection  of  the 
patron  ?  It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  Lord  Granby*s  friends 
nave  not  as  much  merit  as  the  friends  of  any  other  great  man. 
If  he  is  generous  at  the  public  expense,  as  Junius  invidiously 
calls  it,  the  public  is  at  no  more  expense  for  his  lordship's 
friends  than  it  would  bo  if  any  other  set  of  men  possessed 
those  offices.     The  charge  is  ridiculous ! 

The  last  chai*ge  against  Lord  Granby  is  of  a  most  serious 
and  alarming  nature  indeed.  Junius  asserts  that  the  army  is 
mouldering  away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  commoa 
abilities  and  spirit.  The  present  conditiou  of  the  army  gives 
the  direccest  lie  to  his  assertions.  It  was  never  upon  a  more 
respectable  footing  with  regard  to  discipline,  and  all  the 
essentials  that  can  form  gf'Od  soldiei's.  Lord  Ligonier  de- 
livered a  firm  and  noble  palladium  of  our  safeties  into  Lord 
Granby *s  hands,  who  has  kept  it  in  the  same  good  order  in 
which  he  received  it.  The  stri-jtest  care  has  been  taken  to 
511  up  the  vacant  commissions  with  such  gentlemen  as  hsMre 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  support,  as  well  as  their  own, 
and  are  doubly  bound  to  the  cause  of  their  king  and  country, 
from  motives  of  private  property  as  well  as  public  spirit.  The 
adjutant-general*,  who  has  the  immediate  care  of  the  troops 
after  Lord  Granby,  is  an  officer  who  would  do  great  honour  to 
any  service  in  Europe,  for  his  correct  arrangements,  good 
sense,  and  discernment  upon  all  occasions,  and  for  a  punc- 
tuality and  precision  which  give  the  most  entire  satisfaction 
to  all  who  are  obliged  to  consult  him.  The  reviewing  generals, 
who  inspect  the  army  twice  a  year,  have  been  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  have  answered  the  important  trust 
reposed  in  them  in  the  most  laudable  manner.  Their  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  army  are  much  more  to  be  credited 
than  those  of  Junius,  whom  I  do  advise  to  atone  for  his 
shameful  aspersions,  by  askiiig  pardon  of  Lord  Granby,  and 
itio  whole  kingdom,  whom  he  has  ofifended  by  his  abominable 
scandals.     In  short,  to  turn  Junius's  own  battery  a^nst  him, 

♦  Eanrey. 
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y  I  most  assert  in  his  own  words,  **  that  he  has  given  stions 
assertions  without  proof,  declamation  without  argument,  and 
violent  censures  widiout  dignity  or  moderation." 

WILLIAM  DRAPEB*. 


LETTER  III. 

fO  SIB  WILLIAM  DRAPER,    KKIGRT  OF  THE  BATH. 

Sir,  Fcbniary  7. 17C9. 

The  defence  of  Lord  Granby  does  honour  to  the  goodness  of 
your  heart.  You  feel,  as  you  ought  to  do,  for  the  reputation 
of  vour  friend,  and  you  express  yourself  in  the  warmest  lan- 
guage of  the  passions.  In  any  other  cause,  I  doubt  not,  you 
would  have  cautiously  weighed  the  consequences  of  committing 
your  name  to  the  licentious  discourses  and  malignant  opinions 

*  As  a  correspondent  of  Junius  in  this  and  several  other  letters,  the  fol- 
lowing short  notice  of  Sir  William  Draper  cannot  bo  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  It  is  taken  from  ^Ir.  Chalmers's  Appendix  to  liic  i^iippiemental 
Apology  for  the  Belierers  in  the  suoposititious  ahnkespeare  Papers,  p.  80. 

"  Sir  William,  as  a  scholar,  had  been  bred  at  Eton,  and  King'  College, 
Cambridge ;  but  he  chose  the  sword  for  his  profession.  In  India  he  ranked 
with  those  famous  wamors,  Clire  and  Laurence.  In  1761  he  acted  at  ficU- 
isle.  OS  a  Brigadier.  In  1763  he  commanded  the  troops  who  conquered 
Manilla,  which  place  was  saved  from  plunder,  by  the  promise  of  a  ransom 
that  was  never  paid.  His  first  appearance,  as  an  able  writer,  was  in  hia 
clear  refutation  of  the  objections  of  tbe  Spanish  court.  His  services  wero 
rewarded  with  the  command  of  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  foot,  which  he  re- 
signed to  Colonel  Gisbome,  for  his  half-pay  of  ^200  Irish.  This  common 
transaction  furnished  Junius  with  many  a  sarcasm.  Sir  William  had  scarcely 
closed  his  contest  with  that  formidable  opponent,  when  he  had  the  misfor* 
tune  to  lose  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1760.  As  he  was 
foiled,  he  was,  no  doubt,  mortified  ;  and  he  set  out,  in  October  of  that  year, 
to  nuke  the  tour  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  which  had  now  become  objects  of 
notice,  and  scenei  of  travel.  He  arrived  at  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  in 
January,  1770 ;  and  travelling  northward  he  arrived,  during  the  summer  of 
that  year,  in  Maryland ;  where  be  was  received  with  that  hospitality  which 
she  always  paid  to  strangers,  and  with  the  attentions  that  were  due  to  the 
merit  of  such  a  visitor. 
^  "  Prom  Maryland,  Sir  William  passed  on  to  New  York,  w]iere  he  married 
Miss  De  Lnncy,  a  lady  of  great  connections  there,  and  agreeable  endowments^ 
who  died  in  1778,  leaving  him  a  daughter.  In  1779  he  \>nu  appointed 
Lieutenant-Qovcmor  of  Minorca;  a  trust  which,  howerer  dischargt^d,  ended 
unhappily     He  died  at  Bath,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1787." 
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of  tlie  world.  Bat  here,  I  presume,  you  thought  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  friendship  to  lose  one  moment  in  consulting  your 
understanding ;  as  if  an  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more 
than  a  military  coup  de  main,  where  a  brave  man  has  no  rules 
to  follow  but  the  dictates  of  his  courage.  Touched  with  your 
generosity,  I  freely  forgive  the  excesses  into  which  it  has  led 
you ;  and,  fiu*  from  resenting  those  terms  of  reproach,  which, 
considering  that  you  are  an  advocate  for  decorum,  you  have 
heaped  upon  me  rather  too  liberally,  I  place  them  to  the 
account  of  an  honest,  unreflecting  indignation,  in  which  your 
cooler  judgment  and  natural  politeness  liad  no  concern.  I 
approve  of  the  spirit  with  which  you  have  given  your  name  to 
the  public ;  and,  if  it  were  a  proof  of  anything  but  spirit,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  bouud  to  follow  your  example.  I 
should  have  hoped  that  even  vvj  name  might  carry  some 
authority  with  it*,  if  I  had  not  seen  how  veiy  little  weight 
or  consideration  a  printed  paper  receives  even  from  the 
respectable  signature  ot'  Sir  William  Draper. 

You  begin  with  a  general  assertion,  that  writers,  such  as  I 
am,  are  the  real  cause  of  all  the  public  evils  we  complain  of. 
And  do  you  really  think.  Sir  William,  that  the  licentious  pen 
of  a  political  writer  is  able  to  produce  such  important  etfects  ? 
A  little  calm  retiection  might  have  shown  you.  that  national 
calamities  do  not  arise  from  the  description,  but  from  the  real 
character  and  conduct  of  ministers.  To  have  supported  your 
assertion,  you  should  have  proved  that  the  present  ministry 
are  unquestionably  the  best  and  brightest  characters  of  the 
kingdom :  and  that,  if  the  affections  of  the  colonies  have  been 
alienated,  if  Oorsicaf  has  been  shamefully  abandoned,  if  com- 
merce knguishes,  if  public  credit  is  threatened  with  a  new 

*  Thif  escpression  irill  receive  lome  fiirther  light  from  a  feature  of  him- 
«elf  incidentally  introdnoed  by  Junius  in  a  letter  omitted  in  his  own  edition, 
but  inserted  in  the  present,  Aliicellaneons  Letter,  No.  54,  as  also  from 
other  viuws  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  as  casually  evinced  in  the  Privato 
Xettcrs. 

f  Corsica,  in  modem  times,  was  first  subjugated  by  the  Genoese,  who 
made  use  of  so  much  insolence  and  opprauion,  as  to  induce  the  natirei 
to  thr^  off  the  yoke,  and  endeavour  to  recover  their  independency  The 
contest  was  long  and  severe,  and  the  Corsicus  were  reduced  to  beggary  in 
the  gvnerons  struggle.  Nieuhoff  and  Pooli  chiefly  figured  as  leaders  of  the 
Corsicans,  the  first  of  whom  was  actually  elected  king,  but  could  not  nudn- 
tain  his  throne  ngninst  the  invaders.     The  Corsicans  applied  to  many  foreign 
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debt,  and  your  own  Manilla  ransom  roost  dislionourablj  giren 
up*,  it  has  all  been  owing  to  the  malice  of  political  writers, 
Wno  will  not  suffer  the  best  and  brightest  of  characters 
(meaning  still  the  present  ministiy)  to  take  a  single  right 
step  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  nation.  But  it  seems 
you  were  a  little  tender  of  coming  to  particulars.  Your  con- 
science insinuated  to  you  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  leave 
the  characters  of  Grafton,  North,  Hillsborough,  Weymouth, 
and  Mansfield  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and  truly,  Sir  William, 
the  part  you  luive  undertaken  is  at  least  as  much  as  you  are 
equal  to. 

Without  disputing  Lord  Granby's  courage,  we  are  yet  to 
learn  in  what  articles  of  military  knowledge  nature  has  been 
so  very  liberal  to  his  mind.  If  you  have  served  with  him,  you 
ought  to  have  pointed  out  some  instances  of  able  disposition 
and  well-concerted  enterprise,  which  might  fairly  be  attributed 
to  his  capacity  as  a  general.  It  is  you.  Sir  William,  who 
malie  your  friend  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous,  by  giving 
him  a  laced  suit  of  tawdry  qualifications,  which  nature  never 
intended  him  to  wear. 

courts  for  assisLince,  among  the  rest  to  Great  Britain ;  and  Lord  She]- 
bnme  was  one  of  the  warme&t  supporters  of  their  cause,  and  most  de- 
sirous when  in  adminiscrntion  to  engnge  in  it.  But  his  cnlleiii^iies  opposed 
him,  and  the  cause  of  Corsica  was  abandoned,  though  the  citizens  of  London 
contributed  largely-  to  its  support.  Yet  the  Genoese  could  not  totally  subdue 
it ;  and  in  consequence  thev  sold  it  to  France  to  be  subdued  by  the  French 
arms  ;  and  the  tyranny  which  was  at  first  exercised  over  it  by  the  Genoese, 
it  was  now  doomed  to  sutfer  from  the  French.  Poland,  Norway,  Cracow^ 
and  Hungary  affi>rd  subsequent  and  ready  historical  parallels  to  this  brief 
advertence  to  the  post  history  of  Corsica. — Ed. 

*  In  ihe  preceding  war  with  Spain,  Sir  William  (then  Col.  Draper)  had 
commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Pbilippina 
Isles.  It  succeeded  completely ;  and  the  capital  of  Manilla  was  taken  by 
assault  Yet  the  generous  conquerors,  instead  of  plundering  the  city,  consented 
to  accept  for  the  value  of  the  spoil  bills  drawn  upon  the  Spanish  Government 
adequate  to  its  supposed  amount  These  bills  the  Spanish  Government  under- 
took to  pay,  but  dishonourably  forfeited  its  word  on  their  becoming  due.  Sir 
William  Draper,  on  his  return  from  India,  repeatedly  pressed  the  Bnfflisli 
minister  to  interpose  upon  the  subject,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  feUow- 
soldiers.  The  English  minister,  however,  did  not  interpose.  Draper  was 
personaUy  rewarded  by  an  election  into  the  order  of  the  Buth,  in  conjunction 
with  certain  pecuniary  emoluments  referred  to  in  this  correspondence ;  while 
liis  colleague.  Admiral  Cornish,  together  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  under 
their  commands,  were  suffered  to  live  and  die  without  redress. 
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You  saj,  he  has  acqaired  nothing  bnt  honour  in  the  field. 
Is  the  Ordnance  nothing?  Are  the  Blues  nothing?  Is  the 
command  of  the  army,  with  all  the  patronage  annexed  to  it, 
nothing?  Where  he  got  these  nothings  I  know  not ;  bat  70a 
at  least  ought  to  have  told  us  where  he  deserved  them. 

As  to  his  bounty,  compassion,  &c.,  it  would  have  been  but 
little  to  the  purpose,  though  you  had  proved  all  that  you  have 
asserted.  I  meddle  with  nothing  but  his  character  as  com* 
mander*in-chief ;  and  though  I  acquit  him  of  the  baseness  of 
selling  commissions,  I  still  assert  that  his  military  cares  have 
never  extended  beyond  the  disposal  of  vacancies ;  and  I  am 
justified  by  the  complaints  of  the  whole  army,  when  I  say 
that  in  this  distribution,  he  consults  nothing  but  parliamentary 
interests,  or  the  gratification  of  his  immediate  dependants. 
As  to  his  ser\'ile  submission  to  the  reigning  ministry,  let  me 
ask  whether  he  did  not  desert  the  cause  of  the  whole  army 
when  be  sutfered  Sir  Jefirev  Amherst  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
what  share  he  bad  in  recalling  that  officer  to  die  service? 
Did  he  not  betray  the  just  interests  of  the  army,  in  permit- 
ting Lord  Percy  to  have  a  regiment  ?  And  does  he  not  ac 
this  moment  give  up  all  character  and  dignity  as  a  gentleman, 
in  receding  from  his  own  repeated  declarations  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Wilkes? 

In  the  two  next  articles  I  think  we  are  agreed.  You  can- 
didly admit,  that  he  often  maltes  such  promises  as  it  is  a 
virtue  in  him  to  violate,  and  that  no  man  is  more  assiduous  to 
provide  for  his  relations  at  the  public  expense.  I  did  not 
urge  the  last  as  an  absolute  vice  in  his  disposition,  but 
to  prove  that  a  careless  disinterested  spirit  is  no  part  of 
his  chaitu^ter ;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  desire  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, that  I  never  descended  to  the  indecency  of  inquiring 
into  his  ctmvimal  hours.  It  is  you.  Sir  William  Draper,  who 
have  taken  pains  to  represent  your  friend  in  the  character  of 
a  drunken  landlord,  who  deals  out  his  promises  as  liberally 
as  his  liquor,  and  will  suffer  no  man  to  leave  his  table  either 
sorrowful  or  sober.  None  but  an  intimate  friend,  who  must 
frequently  have  seen  him  in  these  unhappy,  disgraceful  mo- 
ments, could  have  described  him  so  well. 

The  last  charge,  of  the  neglect  of  the  army,  is  indeed  the 
most  material  of  all.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you.  Sir  V/illiam,  that, 
in  this  article,  your  first  fact  is  false ;  and  as  there  is  nothing 
more  painful  to  me  than  to  give  a  direct  contradiction  to  a 
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geDdemaii  of  your  appearance,  I  oould  tdsb  ♦>!«»,  in  joar 
titaie  publications,  you  would  pay  a  greater  attention  to  the 
truth  of  your  premises,  before  you  suffer  your  genius  to  hurry 
yon  to  a  conclusion.  Lord  Ligonier  did  not  deliver  the  army 
(which  yon,  in  classical  language,  are  pleased  to  call  a  palla- 
dium) into  Lord  Granby  s  bands.  It  was  taken  from  him 
much  against  his  inclination,  some  two  or  three  years  before 
Lord  Granby  was  commander-in-cbief.  As  to  the  state  of  the 
army,  I  should  bo  glad  to  know  where  you  have  received  your 
intelligence.  Was  it  in  the  rooms  at  Bath,  or  at  your  retreat 
at  Clifton?  The  reports  of  reviewing  generals  comprehend 
only  a  few  regiments  in  England,  which,  as  they  are  immedi- 
ately under  the  royal  inspection,  are  perhaps  in  some  toienible 
order.  But  do  you  know  anything  of  the  troops  iu  the  Wesc 
Indies,  the  Meditermnesin,  and  North  America,  to  sav  nothing 
of  a  whole  army  absolutely  ruined  in  Ireland?  Inquire  a 
little  into  facts.  Sir  William,  before  yon  publish  your  next 
panegyric  upon  Lord  Gi^anby,  and,  believe  me,  you  will  find 
there  is  a  fault  at  head-quartei"S.  which  even  the  acknowledged 
care  and  abilities  of  the  .uiiutant-geueral  cannot  correct*. 

Permit  me  now.  Sir  William,  to  address  myself  personally 
to  you,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the  honour  of  your  correspond- 
ence. You  are  by  no  means  undeserving  of  notice;  and  it 
may  be  of  consequence,  even  to  Lord  Granby.  to  have  it  deter- 
mined, whether  or  no  the  man  who  has  praised  him  so  lavishly, 
be  himself  deserving  of  praise.  When  you  returned  to  Europe, 
you  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  that  gallant  army  by 
whose  bravery  at  Manilla  your  own  fortune  had  been  estab- 
lished. You  complained,  you  threatened,  you  even  appealed  to 
the  public  in  print.  By  what  accident  did  it  happen,  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and  all  these  clamoui-s  for  justice 
to  your  injured  troops,  the  name  of  the  Manilla  ransom  was 
suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that  time,  an  unin- 
terrupted, silence?  Did  the  ministry  suggest  any  motives  to  . 
Tou  strong  enough  to  tempt  a  man  of  honour  to  desert  and 
betray  the  cause  of  his  fellow-soldiers  ?  Was  it  that  blushing 
ribband,  which  is  now  the  perpetual  ornament  <5f  your  person? 
Or  was  it  that  regiment,  which  you  afterwards  (a  thing  unpre- 
cedented among  soldiere)  sold  to  Colonel  Gisbome  ?  Or  was 
it  that  government,  the  full  pay  of  which  you  are  contented 
to  hold,  with  the  half-pay  of  an  Irish  colonel  ?  And  do  you 
•  Adjutant-General  Harroy. 
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now,  after  a  retreat  not  very  like  that  of  Scipio,  presnm  to 
intrade  yourself,  unthought  of,  uncalled  for,  upon  the  patience 
of  the  public?  Are  your  flatteries  of  the  commander-in-chief 
directed  to  another  regiment,  which  you  may  again  dispose  of 
on  the  same  honourable  terms?  We  know  your  prudence, 
Sir  William,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  stop  your  preferment 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO   TDE   PRINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir  William  Draper  severely  feU  the  force  of  the  argument  and  invectiTe 
in  the  preceding  letter,  and  was  excited  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  rindi- 
cate  as  well  his  own  honour  as  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Qranby,  and  to 
evince,  if  possible,  that  bis  literary  talents  were  not  utterly  contemptible  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Junius.  His  reply  is  of  considerable  merit,  as  a 
piece  of  exculpatory  eloquence.  It  is  written  more  carefully  than  his  former 
letter,  and  with  somewhat  more  of  oratorical  art.  Yet,  even  here,  he  deals 
with  too  mucii  of  artless  candour ;  he  aifects  too  much  the  use  of  such  orna- 
ments ns  arc  fittest  to  adorn  the  theme  of  a  school-boy,  or  the  laboured  essay 
of  a  coUcsc  pedant ;  he  descends  into  detail  and  confession,  too  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  that  felt  himself  humbled,  awed,  subdued,  before  his  ad- 
versary. 

Sir  William  b^ns  with  remarking  what  advantages  Junius  derives  from 
the  concealment  of  his  person ;  how  dishonest  are  the  motives  by  which  ho 
must  be  prompted  ;  how  bitter  his  malignity;  how  ungenerous  his  misrepre- 
sentations ;  how  powerfully  his  literary  talenu  have  seconded  the  badness  of 
his  hearL  The  author  next  renews  his  defence  of  Lord  Granby,  and  main- 
tains it  with  a  degree  of  skill,  that  seems  to  have  been  snificient  to  deter 
Junius  from  returning  upon  that  nobleman's  character  as  a  fit  subject  of  poll- 
tied  satire.  Of  the  state  of  the  army,  too,  Sir  William  here  writes  with  a 
knowledge  of  military  fitness,  and  of  the  certain  principles  of  human  action, 
by  which  the  force  of  the  animadversions  of  Junius  it  in  a  great  degree  de- 
lU-oyed.  But,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  himself,  he  at  once  discovers  the 
whole  extent  of  his  humiliation.  He  makes  confession,  as  if  he  were  on  the 
rack,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  brings  his  adversary  acquainted  trith 
&cts  against  him,  which  bnt  for  this  too  frank  discovery  might  not  have  be- 
come publicly  known.  Had  he  not  thus  famished  hit  opponent  with  a  key 
to  secrets,  of  which  the  notoriety  was  to  make  him  odious,  perhaps  he  might 
luive  retired  from  the  contention  without  bittemeu  or  disgrace. 


Sir,  •  PAmary  17,  1769. 

I  RECETYED  Janius's  fsvour  last  night ;  he  is  determined  to 
keep  his  advantage  by  the  help  of  his  mask ;  it  is  an  excellent 
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protection,  it  has  saved  many  a  man  from  an  untimely  end. 
But  wheneTer  he  mil  he  honest  enough  to  lay  it  aside,  ayow 
himself,  and  produce  the  face  which  has  so  long  lurked  behind 
it,  the  world  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  motives  for  writing 
such  infamons  inTectives.  His  real  name  will  discover  his 
freedom  and  independency,  or  his  servility  to  a  faiction.  Dis- 
appointed ambition,  resentment  for  defeated  hopes,  and  desire 
of  revenge,  assume  but  too  often  the  appeamnce  of  public 
spirit;  but  be  his  designs  \vicked  or  charitable,  Junius  should 
learn  that  it  is  possible  to  Condemn  measures,  without  a  bar- 
barous and  criminal  outrage  against  men.  Junius  delights  to 
mangle  carcases  with  a  hatchet ;  his  language  and  instrument 
have  a  great  connection  \vith  Clare-market,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  handles  iiis  weapon  most  admirably.  One  would 
imagine  he  had  been  taught  to  throw  it  by  the  savages  of 
America.  It  is  therefore  high  time  for  mo  to  step  in  once 
more  to  shield  my  friend  from  this  merciless  weapon,  although 
I  may  be  wounded  iu  the  attempt.  But  I  must  first  ask 
Junius,  by  what  forced  analogy  and  construction  the  momeuts 
of  convivial  mirth  are  made  to  signify  indecency,  a  violation 
of  engagements,  a  drunken  landlord,  and  a  desire  that  every 
one  in  company  should  be  druuk  likewise  ?  He  must  have 
culled  all  the  flowers  of  St.  Giles's  and  Billingsgate  to  have 
produced  such  a  piece  of  oi*atory.  Here  the  hatchet  descends 
with  tenfold  vengeance;  but,  alas!  it  hurts  no  one  but  its 
master !  For  Junius  must  not  think  to  put  words  into  my 
mouth,  that  seem  too  foul  even  for  his  own. 

My  friends  political  engagements  I  know  not,  so  cannot 
pretend  to  explain  them,  or  assert  their  consistency.  I  know 
not  whether  Junius  be  considerable  enough  to  belong  to  any 
party ;  if  he  should  be  so,  can  he  affirm  that  he  has  always 
adhered  to  one  set  of  men  and  measures?  Is  he  sure  that  he 
has  never  sided  with  those  whom  he  was  first  hired  to  abase? 
Has  he  never  abused  those  he  was  hired  to  praise  ?  To  say 
the  truth,  most  men*s  politics  sit  much  too  loosely  about 
them.  But  as  my  friend's  military  character  was  the  chief 
object  that  engaged  me  in  th^s  controversy,  to  that  I  shall 
return. 

Junius  asks  what  ins'tances  my  friend  has  gi^n  of  his 
military  skill  and  capacity  as  a  general  ?  When  and  where 
he  gained  his  honour?    When  he  deserved  his  emoluments? 
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The  united  voice  of  the  armj  \rhich  served  under  Iiim,  the 
glorious  testimony  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  of  vanquished 
enemies,  all  Germany  \?ill  tell  him.  Junius  repeats  the  com- 
plaints of  the  army  against  parliamentary  influence.  I  love 
the  army  too  well,  not  to  msh  that  such  influence  were  less. 
Let  Junius  point  out  the  time  when  it  has  not  prevailed.  It 
was  of  the  least  force  in  the  time  of  that  great  man,  the  late 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  able 
as  well  as  willing  to  stem  a  torrent  which  would  have  over- 
borne any  private  subject  In  time  of  war  this  influence  is 
small.  In  peace,  when  discontent  and  faction  have  the  surest 
means  to  operate,  especially  in  this  country,  and  when  from  a 
scarcity  of  public  spirit,  the  wheels  of  government  are  rarely 
moved,  but  by  the  power  and  force  of  obligations,  its  weight  is 
always  too  great.  Yet  if  this  influence  at  present  has  done  no 
greater  harm  than  the  placing  Earl  Percy  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment.  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  rights  or  best  in- 
terests of  the  army  are  sacrificed  and  betrayed,  or  the  nation 
undone.  Let  me  ask  Junius,  if  he  knows  any  one  nobleman 
in  the  army,  who  has  had  a  i*egiment  by  seniority  ?  I  feel 
myself  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  of  illustrious  name 
and  great  property  come  among  us.  They  are  an  additional 
security  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign  or  domestic  slavery. 
Junius  needs  not  be  told,  that  should  the  time  ever  come 
when  this  nation  is  to  be  defended  only  by  those  who  have 
nothing  more  to  lose  than  their  arms  and  their  pay  its  danger 
will  be  great  indeed.  A  happy  mixture  of  men  of  quality 
with  soldiers  of  fortune  is  always  to  be  wished  for.  But  the 
main  point  is  still  to  be  contended  for — I  mean  the  discipline 
and  condition  of  the  army ;  and  I  still  must  maintain,  though 
contradicted  by  Junius,  that  it  was  never  upon  amore  respectable 
footing,  as  to  ail  the  essentials  that  can  form  good  soldiers, 
than  it  is  at  present.  Junius  is  forced  to  allow  that  our  army 
at  home  may  be  in  some  tolerable  order;  yet  how  kindly 
does  he  invite  our  late  enemies  to  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  army  in  that  kingdom  is  totally 
ruined !  (The  colonels  of  that  army  are  much  obliged  to  him.) 
'I  have  too  great  an  opinion  of  the  military  talents  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  of  their  diligence  and  capacity,  to  believe  itJ^ 
If  from  soiAe  strange,  unaccountable  fatality,  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  cannot  be  induced  to  consult  their  own  security. 
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bj  such  an  efifectuol  augmentation  as  may  enable  the  troops 
there  to  act  with  power  and  energy,  is  the  commander-in- 
chief  here  to  blame?  Or  is  he  to  blame,  because  the  troops 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  America,  labour 
under  gi*eat  difficulties  from  the  scarcity  of  men,  which  is  but 
too  visible  all  over  these  kingdoms !  Many  of  our  forces  arc 
in  climates  unfavourable  to  British  constitutions:  their  loss 
is  in  proportion.  Britain  must  recruit  all  tliese  regiments 
from  her  own  emaciated  bosom,  or,  more  precariously,  by 
Catholics  from  Ireland.  We  are  likewise  subject  to  the 
fatal  drains  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Senegal,  and  the  alarming 
emigrations  of  our  people  to  other  countries.  Such  de|K)pula- 
tion  can  only  be  repaired  by  a  long  peace,  or  by  some  sensible 
bill  of  naturalization. 

I  must  now  take  the  liberty  to  talk  to  Junius  on  my  own 
account.  He  is  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  addresses  himself 
to  me  personally.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  his  m- 
2^ersonalitij  that  I  complain  of.  and  his  invisible  attacks ;  for 
his  dagger  in  the  air  is  only  to  be  regarded,  because  one  can- 
not see  the  hand  which  holds  it ;  but  had  he  not  wounded 
other  people  more  deeply  than  myself.  I  should  not  have  ob- 
truded myself  at  all  on  the  patience  of  (he  public. 

Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  him  down,  and  transfuse 
the  blush  of  my  ribband  into  his  own  cheeks!  Junius  tells 
me.  that,  at  my  return,  I  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
gallant  army  by  whose  bravery  at  Manilla  my  own  fortunes 
were  established  ;  that  1  complained,  that  I  even  appealed,  to 
the  public.  I  did  so  ;  I  gloiy  in  having  done  so,  as  I  hud  an 
undoubted  right  to  vindicate  my  own  character,  attacked  by  a 
Spanish  memorial,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  my  brave  com- 
panions. I  glory  likewise  that  I  have  never  taken  up  my 
pen  but  to  vindicate  the  injured.  Junius  asks  by  what  acci- 
dent did  it  happen,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and 
all  these  clamoura  for  justice  to  the  injured  troops,  the  Manilla 
ransom  was  suddenly  btiried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that 
time,  an  uninterrupted  silence  ?  I  will  explain  the  cause  to 
the  public.  The  several  ministers  who  have  been  employed 
since  that  time  have  been  very  desirous  to  do  us  justice  from 
two  mo>t  laudable  motives,  a  strong  inclination  to  assist  in- 
jured bravery,  and  to  acquire  a  well-deserved  popularity  to 
themselves.    Their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.     Some  were 
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ingenuous  enough  to  own,  that  they  could  not  think  of  in- 
ToTving  this  distressed  nation  in  anollier  war  for  our  private 
concerns.  In  short,  our  rights  for  the  present  are  sacrificed 
to  national  convenience ;  and  I  must  confess  that,  although  I 
may  lose  fiveand-twenty  thousand  pounds  hy  their  acquies- 
cence to  this  breach  of  faith  in  the  Spaniards,  I  think  they 
are  in  the  right  to  temporize,  considering  the  critical  situation 
of  this  country,  convulsed  in  every  part  by  poison  infused  by 
anonymous,  \ncked,  and  incendiary  writers.  Lord  Shelbume 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  ovm.  that,  in  September  last,  I 
waited  upon  him  with  a  joint  memorial  from  the  admiral  Sir 
S.  Cornish  and  myself,  in  behalf  of  our  injured  companions. 
His  lordship  was  as  frank  upon  the  occasion  as  other  secre- 
taries  had  been  before  him.  He  did  not  deceive  us  by  giving 
any  immediate  hopes  of  relief. 

Junius  would  basely  insinuate,  that  my  silence  may  have 
been  purchased  by  my  govennnent,  by  my  hlnshinn  ribband, 
by  my  regiment,  by  ihe  sale  of  that  regiment,  and  by  my  half- 
pay  as  an  Irish  colonel. 

His  l\Iajesty  was  pleased  to  give  me  my  government  [Yar- 
mouth], for  my  services  at  Madras.  I  had  my  fii-st  regiment 
in  1757.  Upon  my  return  from  Manilla,  his  Majesty,  by 
Lord  Egremont,  infoimed  me  that  I  should  have  the  nrsc 
vacant  red  ribband,  as  a  reward  for  my  services  in  an  enter- 
prise which  I  had  planned  as  well  as  executed.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Grenville  confirmed  those  assumnces 
many  months  before  the  Spaniards  had  protested  the  ransom 
bills.  To  accommodate  Lord  Clive,  then  going  upon  a  most 
important  service  to  Bengal,  I  waived  my  claim  to  the  vacancy 
which  then  happened.  As  there  was  no  other  vacancy  until 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Rockingham  were  joint  minis- 
ter, I  was  then  honoured  with  the  order ;  and  it  is  surely  no 
small  honour  to  me,  that  in  such  a  succession  of  ministers, 
they  were  all  pleased  to  think  that  I  had  deserved  it :  in  my 
favour  they  were  all  united.  Upon  the  reduction  of  the  79th 
regiment,  which  had  served  so  gloriously  in  the  East  Indies, 
his  Majesty,  unsolicited  by  me,  gave  me  the  10th  of  foot  as 
an  equivalent.  My,  motives  for  retiring  afterwards  are  foreign 
to  the  purpose  ;  let  it  suffice,  that  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
approve  of  them ;  they  are  such  as  no  man  can  think  inde- 
cent, who  knows  the  shocks  that  repeated  vicissitudes  of  heat 
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and  cold,  of  dangerous  and  sickly  climates,  will  give  to  the 
best  constitutions  in  a  pretty  long  course  of  service.  I  re- 
signed my  regiment  to  Colonel  Gisbome,  a  very  good  officer, 
for  his  half-pay,  and  ^OOL  Irish  annuity*^;  so  that,  according 
to  Junius,  I  have  been  bribed  to  say  nothing  more  of  the 
Manilla  ransom,  and  sacrifice  those  brave  men  by  the  strange 
avarice  of  accepting  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  an- 
num, and  giving  up  eight  hundred  !  If  this  be  bribery,  it  is 
not  the  bribery  of  these  times.  As  to  my  flattery,  those  who 
know  me  will  judge  of  it.  By  the  asperity  of  Junius's  style, 
I  cannot  indeed  call  him  a  flatterer,  unless  it  be  as  a  cynic  or 
a  mastiff ;  if  he  wags  his  tail,  he  will  still  growl,  and  long  to 
bite.  The  public  will  now  judge  of  the  credit  that  ought  to 
be  given  to  Junius  s  writings,  from  the  falsities  that  he  has 
insinuated  with  respect  to  mvselfl 

WILLIAM  DEAFER. 


LETTER  V 

TO   SIB  ^VILLIAM   DBAFEB,   KNIOHT  OF  THB   BATH. 

Sm,  Febnnry  21, 1769. 

I  SHOULD  justly  be  suspected  of  acting  upon  motives  of  more 
than  common  enmity  to  Lord  Gran  by,  if  I  continued  to  give 
you  fresh  materials  or  occasion  for  writing  in  his  defence. 

*  The  letter,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Poblic  AdTertiwr,  stated,  hj  mistake, 
"tiodvt  hundred  poands  Irish  annuity  !"  and  the  error  eontinned  to  be  proper 
gated  through  every  edition  of  Junius's  Letters,  without  a  single  exception, 
in  a  note  addressed  to  the  printer,  however,  and  published  in  the  samo  news- 
paper, Feb.  22,  1769,  the  miscalce  is  noticed  and  corrected  as  foUows : — 
'  Sir,  Feb.  19. 

'  I  b^  the  fiiToar  of  jon  to  correct  the  following  error  in  my  answer  to 
Junius.    Instead  of  1200Z.  please  to  pu^  'and  200^.  Irish  annuity.' 

'  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Youn',  ««., 

«W.  DRAPER.' 
Bat  it  would  seem  that  Junius  preferred  the  error  to  the  correction,  fi>r 
in  the  edition  of  his  letters  revised  by  himself,  the  error  in  the  amount  of  Sir 
William  Draper's- Irish  annuity  is  retained,  and  tbrnce,  doubtless,  continued 
in  subsequent  impressions.  But  it  may  have  been  an  oversight,  as  in  the 
next  letter  Juiius  mentions  correctly  the  amount  of  Draper's  Irish 
annuity. — Ed. 
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Individoals  who  hate,  and  the  public  who  despise,  him  have 
read  joar  letters.  Sir  William,  with  infinitely  more  satisfac- 
tion than  mine.  Unfortonately  for  him,  his  reputation,  like 
that  unhappy  country  to  which  you  refer  me  for  his  last  mili- 
tary achievements,  lias  suffered  more  by  his  friends  than  his 
enemies.  In  mercy  to  him,  let  us  drop  the  subject*.  For 
my  own  part,  I  willingly  leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine 
whether  your  vindication  of  your  friend  has  been  as  able  and 
judicious,  as  it  was  certainly  well  intended ;  and  you,  I  think, 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  warm  acknowledgments  he  already 
owes  you,  for  making  him  the  principal  figure  in  a  piece,  in 
which,  but  for  your  amicable  assistance,  he  might  have  passed 
without  particular  notice  or  distinction. 

In  justice  to  your  friends,  let  your  future  labours  be  con- 
fined to  the  care  of  your  own  reputation.  Your  declaration, 
that  you  are  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  come  among  t£s, 
is  liable  to  two  objections.  With  respect  to  Lord  Percy,  it 
means  nothing,  for  he  was  already  in  the  army.  He  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  king,  and  had  the  rank  of  colonel.  A  regi- 
ment, therefore,  could  not  make  him  a  more  military  man, 
though  it  made  him  richer,  and  probably  at  the  expense  of 
some  bmve,  deserving,  friendless  officer,  llie  other  concerns 
yourself.  After  selling  the  companions  of  your  victory  in  one 
instance,  and  after  selling  your  profession  iu  the  other,  by 
what  authority  do  you  presume  to  call  yourseif  a  soldier  ? 
The  plain  evidence  of  facts  is  superior  to  all  declarations. 
Before  you  were  appointed  to  the  16th  regiment,  your  com- 
plaints were  a  distress  to  government ;  from  that  moment 
you  were  silent  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  You  insinuate 
to  ns  that  your  ill  state  of  health  obliged  you  to  quit  the 
service.  The  retirement  necessary  to  repair  a  broken  consti- 
tution would  have  been  as  good  a  reason  for  not  accepting  as 
for  resigning  the  command  of  a  regiment.  There  is  certainly 
an  error  of  the  press,  or  an  affected  obscurity,  in  that  para- 
graph where  you  speak  of  your  bargain  with  Colonel  Gis- 
bome.  Instead  of  attempting  to  answer  what  I  really  do  not 
understand,  permit  me  to  explain  to  the  public  what  I  really 

*  This  ii  eertainly  leaving  li  kind-h«arted  man,  and  popular  idol,  in  reiy 
Inimble  plight :  that  Lord  Gnmby  enjoyed  popularity  in  hia  dar,  as  well  as 
the  late  Dnke  of  York,  and  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fiKt 
that  his  effigy  may  still  be  oecasionally  descried  on  the  sign-boarda  of  old 
conntry  inns*— Bd« 
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know.  In  exchange  for  your  regiment  you  accepted  of  a 
colonel's  balf-paj  (at  least  220Z.  a  year)  and  an  annuity  of 
SOOZ.  for  your  own  and  Lady  Draper*s  life  jointly.  And  is 
this  the  losing  bargain  which  you  would  represent  to  us,  as 
if  you  had  given  up  an  income  of  800Z.  a  year  for  380/.  ? 
Was  it  decent,  ^^'as  it  honourable,  in  a  man  who  pretends  to 
love  the  army,  and  calls  himself  a  soldier,  to  make  a  tmffic  of 
the  royal  favour,  and  turn  the  highest  honour  of  an  active 

Jrofession  into  a  sordid  provision  for  himself  and  his  family  ? 
t  were  unworthy  of  me  to  press  you  farther.  The  coutempt 
with  which  the  whole  army  heiurd  of  the  manner  of  your 
retreat,  assures  me  that  as  your  conduct  was  not  justified  by 
precedent  it  will  never  be  thought  on  example  for  imitation. 

The  last  and  most  important  question  remains.  When 
you  receive  your  half-pay,  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  take  a  solemn 
oath,  or  sign  a  declaration  upon  honour,  to  the  following 
effect?  That  you  do  not  actually  hold  any  place  of  profit^ 
civil  or  military,  under  his  Majesty.  The  charge  whicli  this 
question  plainly  conveys  against  you,  is  of  so  sliocking  a  com- 
plexion, that  £  sincerely  wish  you  may  be  able  to  answer  it 
well,  not  merely  for  tlie  colour  of  your  reputation,  but  for 
your  own  inward  peace  of  mind. 

JUNIUS.* 

P.S.  I  had  determined  to  leave  the  commander-in-chief  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  friends  and  the  bottle ;  but  Titus 
deserves  an  answer,  and  shall  have  a  complete  one. 

This  postscript,  though  accompnnying  the  letter  which  appenred  in  the 
Public  Adrertiser,  was  omitted  by  Junius  in  his  ovm  collected  edition. — Ed. 

*  Heron  is  in  nptures  on  the  felicities  of  Janins  in  this  brief  rejoinder. 
*'  Not  splendour  of  imagination,"  says  he,  "  but  keen  energy  of  sentiment, 
forcible  cogency  of  logic,  strong  propriety  of  application,  business-like  plainneu, 
secretly  combined  with  all  the  labour  of  eloquence,  an  art  concealing  all  art, 
constitute  the  excellence  of  this  letter  of  Junius.  There  is  nothmg  more 
masterly,  hardly  aught  equally  so,  in  the  invectives  of  Cicero  against  Antony, 
Catiline,  or  Yerres.  Compare  the  style  of  this  letter  with  tlwt  of  Johnson, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Falkland's  Isbnds ;  that  of  Gibbon,  in  his 
answer  to  Davis ;  or  that  of  James  Macpherson,  in  his  fiimous  pamphlet,  inti- 
tuled **  A  Short  History  of  the  Opposition;**  and  you  shall  perceive  how  much 
Junius  here  excels  these  great  writers,  by  combining  with  happier  skill  than 
they  the  natural  tone  and  manner  of  x«al  business,  with  the  ornaments  of 
eloquence,  and  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.'*  The  writhings  of  Sir  William  will  ba 
seen,  if  not  felt,  in  the  subjoined  reply  :  he  has  obviously  become  more  cau- 
tious in  his  dealings  with  his  unknown  tormentor,  but  the  last  sentenca 
ifaows  how  bitterly  be  feels  the  scarification  he  has  underopne.— Ed. 
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LETTER  VI. 

TO  THE  PRINTEB  OF  THE  PX7BIJC  ADYEBTISKB. 

Sn,  February  27,  1769. 

I  HATE  a  Teiy  short  answer  for  Junius*s  important  question : 
I  do  not  either  take  an  oath,  or  declare  upon  honour,  that  I 
hare  no  plaee  of  profit,  civU  or  military,  when  I  receive  the 
half-pay  as  an  Irish  colonel.  My  most  gracious  sovereign 
^ves  it  me  as  a  pension  ;  he  was  pleased  to  think  I  deserved 
It  The  annuity  of  2002.  Irish,  and  the  equivalent  for  the 
half-pay,  together  produce  no  more  than  380/.  per  annum, 
clear  of  fees  and  perquisites  of  office.  I  receive  167Z.  from 
my  government  of  Yarmouth.  Total  547/.  per  annum,  ^y 
conscience  is  much  at  ease  in  these  particulars ;  my  friends 
need  not  blush  for  me. 

Junius  makes  much  and  frequent  use  of  interrogations: 
they  are  arms  that  may  be  easily  turned  against  himself.  I 
could,  by  malicious  interrogations,  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
most  virtuous  man  in  the  kingdom ;  I  could  take  the  deca- 
logue, and  say  to  one  man.  Did  you  never  steal  ?  To  the 
next.  Did  you  never  commit  murder?  And  to  Junius  him- 
self, who  is  putting  my  life  and  conduct  to  the  rack,  Did  you 
never  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour?  Junius  must 
easily  see  that,  unless  he  affirms  the  contrary  in  bis  real 
name,  some  people  who  may  be  as  ignorant  of  him  as  I  am, 
will  be  apt  to  suspect  him  of  having  deviated  a  little  from  the 
truth :  therefore  let  Junius  ask  no  more  questions.  You  bite 
against  a  file :  cease,  viper. 

W.  D. 


LETTER  VII. 

TO  Snt  WILLIAM  DBAPEE,'  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BATH  *, 

Snt,  Marcli  8,  ^769. 

An  academical  education  has  given  you  an  unlimited  command 
over  the  most  beautiful  figuiles  of  speech.    Masks,  hatchets, 

*  Mr.  Heron  esteems  this  letter  the  lo  Trimnphe  of  Janius,  in  regard 
to  the  general  result  of  his  netripaper  correspondence  with  Sir  Williani 
VOL.  L  K 
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lacks,  and  vipers  dance  through  your  letters  in  all  the  : 
of  metaphorical  confusion.  These  are  the  gloomj  companions 
of  a  disturbed  imagination;  the  melancholy  madness  of  poetry, 
■without  the  inspiration.  I  TviU  not  contend  with  you  in  point 
of  composition.  You  are  a  scholar,  Sir  William,  and,  if  I  am 
truly  informed,  you  write  Latin  with  almost  as  much  parity 
as  English.  BuSer  me  then,  for  I  am  a  plain  unlettered 
man,  to  continue  that  style  of  interrogation,  which  suits  my 
capacity,  and  to  which,  considering  the  readiness  of  your 
answers,  you  ought  to  hare  no  objection.  Eren  Mr.  Bmgley* 
promises  to  answer,  if  put  to  the  torture. 

Do  you  then  really  think  that,  if  I  were  to  ask  a  mott 
virtuous  man  whether  he  ever  committed  theft,  or  murder,  it 
would  disturb  his  peace  of  mind?  Such  a  question  might 
perhaps  discompose  the  graTitj  of  his  muscles,  but  I  believe 
it  would  little  affect  the  u-anquillity  of  his  conscience.  Ex- 
amine your  own  breast,  Sir  William,  and  you  %vill  discover 
that  reproaches  and  inquiries  have  no  power  to  afflict  either 
the  man  of  unblemished  integrity,  or  the  abandoned  profli- 
gate.    It  is  the  middle  compound  character  which  alone  is 

Diaper.  The  concluding  puxagraph  bida  adieu  in  a  mitigated  tone,  but  still 
in  the  atyle  of  a  man  who  looked  down  from  an  infinite  distance  upon  hii 
antagonist  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  assumed  the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  in 
insulting  at  once  the  courage,  the  honour,  and  the  prudence,  of  him  whom 
he  had  brought  thus  low.  It  must  be  owned  that,  as  Sir  William  Draper's 
open  interposition  in  the  controversy  with  Jimius  was  spontaneous,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  imder  which  he  was  to  contend,  Junius  cannot 
be,  in  candour  blamed,  as  baring  dealt  unfidrly  by  him.  Tet  one  would 
rather  recommend  these  letters  to  Sir  William  Draper  as  a  model  of  contn- 
Tersial  address,  of  aigumentatiTe  closeness,  of  skill  to  confound  the  under- 
standing  by  hnrnwing  the  passions,  than  as  examples  of  noble  liberality  and 
candour. — Ed. 

*  This  man,  being  committed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  con- 
tempt, Toluntarily  made  oath,  that  he  woiUd  never  answer  interrogatories, 
nnloM  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture. — Jmnus. 

Bingley  was  by  toade  a  printer,  and  in  the  character  here  referred  to,  a 
witness  for  the  crown  in  a  cause  between  government  and  Wilkes.  It  is  tUf- 
ficult  to  lay  for  what  purpose  this  man  was  subpoenaed  on  either  side,  for  hia 
obstinacy  was  so  extreme,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  answer  the  inter- 
rogatories addressed  to  him  on  the  part  either  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
It  ¥ras  on  this  account  he  was  conmiitted  to«the  King  s  Bench  Prison,  whera 
he  continued  as  refinactory  as  in  the  King's  Bench  Court :  he  was  at  length 
discharged,  on  Uie  motion  of  the  Altomey-Gkneral,  without  any  submission 
on  his  own  port,  from  the  mere  idea  that  he  had  suffered  severely  enough  for 
his  contnmacyr 
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Tolneiuble:  the  man,  who,  withoat  firmness  enough  to  ayoid 
a  dishonouxable  action,  has  feeling  enough  to  be  asmimed  of  it. 

I  thank  joa  for  your  hint  of  the  decalogue,  and  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  applying  it  to  some  of  your  most  virtuous 
friends  in  both  Houses  of  rarliament. 

You  seem  to  haye  dropped  the  affair  of  your  regiment;  so 
let  it  rest.  When  you  are  appointed  to  another,  I  dare  say 
you  will  not  sell  it  either  for  a  gross  sum,  or  for  an  annuity 
upon  lives. 

I  am  truly  glad  (for  really,  Sir  WiUiam,  I  am  not  your 
enemy,  nor  did  I  begin  this  contest  with  you,)  that  you  have 
been  able  to  clear  yourself  of  a  crime,  though  at  the"  expense 
of  the  highest  indiscretion.  You  say  that  your  half-pay  was 
given  you  by  way  of  pension.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
singularity  of  uniting  in  your  own  person  two  sorts  of  provi- 
sion, which  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  idl  military  and  parlia- 
mentary views,  are  incompatible;  but  I  cull  upon  you  to  justify 
that  declaration  wherein  you  cliari^e  your  sovereigu  with 
having  done  an  act  in  your  favour,  notoriously  against  law. 
The  half-pay,  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  is  appropriated 
by  Parliament;  and  if  it  bo  given  to  persons  who,  like  you, 
are  legally  incapable  of  holding  it,  it  is  a  breach  of  law.  It 
would  have  been  more  decent  in  you  to  have  called  tliis  dis- 
honourable ti^ousaction  by  its  true  name — a  job  to  accommodate 
two  persons,  by  pardcular  iuterest  and  management  at  the 
Castle.  What  sense  must  Government  have  had  of  your 
services,  when  the  rewards  they  have  given  you  are  only  a 
disgrace  to  you ! 

And  now.  Sir  William,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  Motives  very  different  from  any  apprehension  of  your 
resentment,  make  it  impossible  you  should  ever  know  me. 
Jn  truth,  you  have  some  reason  to  hold  yourself  indebted  to 
me.  Fi-om  the  lessons  I  have  given  you«  you  may  collect  a 
profitable  instruction  for  your  niture  life.  They  will  either 
teach  you  so  to  regulate  your  conduct  as  to  be  able  to  set 
the  most  malicious  inquiries  at  defiance ;  or,  if  that  be  a  lost 
hope,  they  will  teach  you  prudence  enough  not  to  attract  the 
public  attention  to  a  character  which  wiU  only  pass  without 
censure  when  it  passes  without  observation.  "^ 

JTJNIU!?. 
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It  has  bean  taid,  and  I  beUere  truly,  that  it  wai  tignifiad  to  Sir  WOIiani 
Draper,  as  the  request  of  Lord  G^ranbj,  that  he  should  deaiat  from  writmg  in 
his  Lordship's  defence.  Sir  William  Draper  certainly  drew  Jnniua  formid 
to  say  more  of  Lord  Qranby's  character  than  he  originally  intended.  He  vat 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  being  totally  silenced,  or  of  supporting  his 
first  letter.  Whether  Sir  William  had  a  right  to  redoce  him  to  this  dilemma, 
or  to  call  upon  him  for  his  name,  after  a  roluntary  attack  on  kit  tide,  are 
questions  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  public.  The  death  of  Lord  Granby 
was  lamented  by  Junius.  He  undoubtedly  owed  tome  compensations  to  the 
public,  and  teemed  determined  to  acquit  himself  of  them.  In  priTate  life, 
he  wai  unquettionably  that  good  man  who,  for  the  interett  of  hit  country, 
ought  to  have  been  a  great  one.  Bomum  virum  faeiii  dixertM/  moffmiM 
libenter,  I  tpeak  of  him  now  without  partiality; — I  noYer  tpoke  of  him 
with  resentment.  His  mistakes  in  public  conduct  did  not  arise  either  from 
want  of  sentiment,  or  want  of  judgment,  but  in  general  from  the  difficulty  of 
saying  ko  to  the  bad  people  who  surrounded  him. 

As  tor  the  rest,  the  Iricnds  of  Lord  Granby  should  remember,  that  he  him- 
self thought  proper  to  condemn,  retract,  and  disavow,  by  a  mott  tolemn  de- 
claration in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  very  system  of  political  conduct 
which  Junius  had  held  forth  to  the  disapprobation  of  the  public. — Jukius. 

The  politics  of  Sir  William  Draper  were  certainly-  not  violent,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  private  friend  of  the  Marquis's  than  a  partisan  on 
cither  side  of  the  question.  The  following  letter,  published  by  him  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  dispute  with  Junius,  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  liberality,  and  sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
of  Junius,  that  he  could  not  be,  at  least  upon  political  principles.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's enemy. 

TO  THE   PAXKTSR. 

Sir,  Clifton,  February  6,  1769. 

If  the  voice  of  a  well-meaning  individual  could  be  heard  amidst  the  cUmour, 
fury,  and  madness  of  the  times,  would  it  appear  too  rash  and  presumptuous 
to  propose  to  the  public,  that  an  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  may  be  made 
for  all  past  transactions  and  o&nces,  as  well  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wilkes  as 
to  our  colonies  1  Such  salutary  expedients  have  been  embraced  by  the  wisest 
of  nations ;  such  expedients  have  been  made  use  of  by  our  own,  when  the 
public  confrision  had  arrived  to  some  very  dangerous  and  alarming  crisis;  and 
I  beliere  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  some  such  crisis  is 
now  approaching.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  wise  and  praiseworthy  to  make 
such  an  act  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  (not  to  say  the 
probability)  of  an  insurrection  at  home  and  in  our  dependencies  abroad,  than 
it  will  be  to  be  obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  one  after  the  mischief  has  been 
done,  and  the  kingdom  has  groaned  under  all  the  miseries  that  avarice,  am- 
bition, hypocrisy,  and  madness,  could  inflict  upon  it.  An  act  of  grace,  in- 
demnity, and  oblivion,  was  passed  at  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
Second ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  had  such  an  act  been  seasonably 
passed  in  the  rei^  of  his  unhappy  &ther,  the  civil  war  had  been  prevented 
and  no  restoration  had  been  necessary.  Is  it  too  kte  to  recall  all  the  mesi 
sengers  and  edicts  of  wrath  1  Cannot  the  money  that  is  now  wasted  in  end- 
less and  mutual  prosecutions,  and  in  stopping  the  mouth  of  one  person,  and 
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•pening  that  of  anotW,  be  better  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Concord? 
Jjtt  Mr.  Wilkei  lay  the  first  stone,  and  such  a  stone  as  I  hope  the  builden 
-will  not  refuse.  May  this  parliament,  to  use  Lord  Clarendon's  expression, 
be  called  ''The  healing  parliament!"  May  oar  foal  wounds  be  cleansed 
and  then  closed  I  The  English  have  been  as  fiunoos  for  good-nature  as  for 
Talour-- let  it  be  not  said  that  sach  qualities  are  degenerated  into  saTage 
ferocity.  If  any  of  my  friends  in  either  hoose  of  legislature  shall  condescend 
to  listen  to  and  improre  these  hints,  I  shall  think  that  I  haTe  not  lived 
in  Tain. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER. 

8ir  WiUiaro,  in  return,  if  he  erer  hod  any  personal  enmity  against  Junius, 
appears  to  have  relinquished  it  completely  a  short  time  after  the  contest,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  following  anecdote  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  Life 
«f  Hugh  Boyd,  p.  18$. 

"  Some  months  after  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  published  collectively, 
Boyd  met  Sir  William  Draper  at  the  tennis  court,  where  their  acquaint- 
ance was  originally  formed  in  the  year  1769,  and  where  ^being  both  great 
tennis  players)  they  used  often  to  meet ;  the  conversaticn  turning  upon 
Junius,  Sir  William  observed,  "  That  though  Junius  had  treated  him  with 
extreme  severity,  ho  now  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  honest  fellow:  that  he 
freely  forgave  him  for  the  bitterness  of  his  censures,  and  that  there  was  no 
man  with  whom  ho  would  more  ghidiy  drink  a  bottle  of  old  Burgundy." 

Sir  W.  Draper,  as  for  as  Lord  (iranby  was  implicated,  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, though  he  subsequently  wrote  the  following  letter  in  defence  of  his  own 
conduct,  in  which  he  again  calls  upon  Junius  to  avow  himself. 

TO  TnS  PRXKTEB  OF  THE  PT7BLI0  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  Clifton,  AprU  21,  1769. 

A  OEiTTLEMAH  who  Signed  himself  An  ffa/f-pay  Subaitem,  has  called  upon 
me  to  stand  forth  in  the  behalf  of  the  much  distressed  officers  now  upon 
half-pay.  He  was  pleased  to  say,  that  X  have  an  effectual  method  of  being 
reeUly  serviceable  to  the  officers  of  my  reduced  regiment.  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  receiving,  by  a  private  letter,  that  gentleman's  idea  of  relief 
for  them ;  could  have  wished  he  had  made  use  of  a  more  agreeable  mode  of 
application  than  a  public  newspaper,  as,  unluckily,  these  iU-Muoned  prove* 
eatives  are  more  apt  to  dugust  than  quicken  the  desire  of  doing  good,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  accompanied  by  invidious  reflections,  both  rush  and  ill- 
founded  ;  at  present  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  out  by  what  means  a  person 
oat  of  parliament,  who  has  long  retired  from  the  grtat  toorld,  and  who,  of 
eoarse,  has  but  very  little  influence  or  interest,  can  be  of  much  use  to  those 
galhmt  and  distressed  gentlemen,  to  many  of  whom  I  have  the  greatest  obli- 
gations, of  which  I  have,  upon  all  occasions,  made  the  most  public  and  grate- 
nil  acknowledgments ;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  necessity  to  vnU  me  in 
this  loud  manner  to  a  remembrance  of  their  important  services,  although 
the  writer  has  been  pleased  to  charge  me  with  forgtifuhuu — a  mo^t  htavy 
imputation,  as  it  implies  ingratitude  towards  those  by  whom  I  have  been  so 
,  essentiaUy  assisted,  and  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  my  good  for- 
tUMt,  which,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  the  gentleman  imagines  :  he  himself 
forgets  that  the  Spaniards  have  also  forgot  to  pay  the  ransom.    If  he  could- 
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qideken  thair  memory,  imtead  of  min^  the  offioeis  would  be  mofe  oUiged 
to  him. 

Their  brmyery  has  giren  me  a  competencj,  a  goldtn  vudioerihf,  hot  not 
much  afflaenoe  or  loziuy,  which  is  a  stranger  to  my  house  as  well  as  to  my 
thoughts ;  and  I  here  most  solemnly  declare  (notwithstanding  the/o^  auer' 
Horn  of  a  Junius,  who  has  told  the  worid  that  I  had  Mold  tk$  parttun  of  my 
Tietory,  and  then  gravely  asked  me  if  I  were  not  guilty  of  perjury)  that  my 
income  is  now  less  than  when  I  first  went  to  Manilla.  It  is  true  that  its 
being  so  is  by  my  own  choice :  I  am  voluntarily  upon  an  equindent  for  luJf- 
pay ;  and  although  I  would  moit  willingly  stand  forth  in  the  service  of  my 
king  and  country,  should  the  necessity  of  the  times  demand  my  poor  assist- 
ance,  yet  I  would  not  again  accept  of  any  regiment  whatsoever,  or  interfere 
with  the  pretensions  of  those  officers  whose  good  fortune  has  been  less  than 
their  menu ;  and  I  here  most  solemnly  deelue,  that  I  never  received  either 
from  the  East  India  Company,  or  from  the  Spaniards,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  prttent  or  gratificaJtion  or  any  circumstance  of  emolument  whatsoever,  to 
the  amount  of  live  shillings,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  expedition,  or 
afterwards,  my  legal  prize-money  excepted.  The  Spaniards  know  that  I  re- 
fused the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  otFered  me  by  the  Archbishop,  to  miti- 
gate the  terms  of  the  ransom,  and  to  reduce  it  to  half  a  million,  instead  of  a 
"tmU  one.  so  that  had  I  been  disposed  co  have  hoiely  sold  the  partners  of  my 
victory,  avarice  herself  could  not  have  wished  for  a  richer  opportunity. 

The  many  base  insinuations  that  have  been  of  late  thrown  out  to  my  dis- 
advantage in  the  public  papers,  oblige  me  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  chan- 
nel for  my  vindication,  and  flatter  myself  that  the  public  will  be  candid 
enough  not  to  impute  it  to  arrogance,  vanity,  or  the  impertinence  of  egotism; 
and  hope  that  as  much  credit  will  be  given  to  the  assertions  of  a  man  who  is 
ready  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  as  to  a  writer,  who,  when  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  avow  himself,  and  personally  maintain  his  accusation, 
stiU  skulks  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  insa»  subterfuge  of  a  mask. 

W.D. 


LETTER  VIII. 

TO  HIS   GRACE  THE   DUKE   OF  GBAFION. 

Whsx  Junius  closed  his  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Draper,  he  wu 
impatient  to  aim  at  a  nobler  quarry.  Tlie  Duke  of  Grafton  was  now  princi- 
pal minister,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Ha  stood  at  the  head  of  tiiosa 
whom  this  writer  wished  to  frighten  from  the  helm  of  affiiirs.  Bnt  for  the 
interposition  of  Sir  William  Draper,  and  the  discussion  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Granby,  the  duke  would  probably  have  been  singled  out  the  first  fir 
a  particular  attack.  Although  writing  these  letters,  evidently,  upon  a  pre- 
conceived and  regular  plan,  yet  Junius  had  so  settled  this  plan  with  himself 
that  he  could  seixe,  towards  its  accomplishment  in  any  part,  whatever  new  • 
evenu  should  rise  upon  the  public  notice  while  he  was  proceeding  in  the 
aeries  of  his  epistolary  invectives.  "Rtj  in  this  letter,  took  occasion  to  open 
lis  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Gzafton,  by  joining  in  the  outcry  of  popdar  ze« 
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mrtmeiil^  on  Meoimt  of  a  pardon  gnmted  to  a  eludnnan  who  liad  been  con- 
dnmied  fn  nrarder,  and  whom  the  popnlaee  of  London  wiihed  rather  to  have 
■eea  hanged.  The  cimnuftanicet  of  the  case  are  worthy  of  being  hece  men- 
tioned lomewhat  in  detail. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  npon  the  rejection  of  the 
fonner^s  adrice  to  deeboe  war  against  Spain,  was,  perhaps,  fully  justified  by 
the  in£>naation  and  the  riewa  on  which  that  adTioe  was  founded.  But  the 
lengnation  of  those  ministers  was  made  the  sigud  for  raising  the  outrageous 
clamour  of  unpopularity  against  the  goremment  of  the  sorereicn,  whose  coun- 
cils they  had  forsaken.  When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  dependants, 
at  length  reluctantly  followed  their  example,  a  new  agency  was  added  to  in- 
crease the  bluster  of  the  storm.  The  populace  of  London  and  Westminster 
would  not,  of  themselves,  haTO  easily  become  prompt  to  seditious  tumults^ 
against  the  sway  of  a  young  monarch  of  an  interesting  person,  and  the  fairest 
priTBte  character.  But  the  discontented  great  openly  encouraged,  to  a  certain 
length,  the  murmurs  and  tumults  of  the  people ;  and  wLat  they  themselTos  would 
not  openly  do  to  proroke  those  tumults  and  murmurs,  that  they  conthred  to 
huTe  done  more  secretly  by  busy  agitators,  and  anonymous  writings.  The 
yorth  Briton,  the  work  of  John  Wilkes,  assisted  by  Charles  Churchill  and  Lord 
Temple,  was  admirably  addressed  to  every  popular  prejudice  and  passion, 
and  contibuted,  therefore,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  inflame  both  high 
and  low,  especuilly  about  the  metropolis,  with  mintrled  rage  and  contempt 
against  the  government.  When  the  fomous  Forcy-nfch  number  of  that  paper 
appeared,  the  ministry  thought  they  saw  the  occasion  which  they  desired  to 
have  arrived.  They  began  their  proceedings  against  its  author  by  a  measure 
which,  though  its  use  bad  been  ezempiified  by  the  Whigs  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  was  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution. 
This  measure  was  the  issuing  of  a  general  warrant,  in  the  trial  of  the 
validity  of  which  the  courtt  of  law  gave  the  triumph  to  Wilkesi  Nothing 
animates  vulgar  ferocity  and  turbidence  more  than  success.  The  government 
became,  theretbte,  doubly  unpopular,  after  the  courts  of  law  had.  in  one  in- 
stance, declared  against  it.  The  Whigs  in  opposition  saw  with  joy  the  un- 
popularity of  the  ministry,  for  they  naturally  believed  that  a  young  king, 
desirous  of  the  love  of  his  people,  and  personally  deserving  it,  would  not 
fidl  to  dismiss  his  present  ministers  and  fovourites,  if  he  should  be  once  con- 
▼ineed  that  they,  and  they  alone,  made  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  Wilkes's 
imprudence  soon  reversed  his  triumph.  He  was  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  prosecuted  to  outlawry  before  a  court  of  justice.  Yet  the  popular 
ftnnent  did  not  subside,  nor  could  the  tumultuous  spirit  of  the  people  be 
easily  reduced  under  the  proper  restraints.  There  had  been  irregularities  in 
the  renewed  proceedings  against  the  ao^or  of  the  Iforth  Briton,  which, 
arising  from  nothing  Imt  imprudence  and  want  of  address  in  the  ministers, 
were  by  the  art  of  opposition  represented  to  the  people  as  indications  of  a 
settled  design  to  overthrow  the  national  liberties.  By  various  acts,  almost 
all  the  Whigs  in  the  opposition,  directly  or  indirectly,  engaged  never  to  take 
a  part  in  the  administration,  without  procuring  a  reversal  of  what  had  been 
dime  against  Wilkes,  and  without  compensating  him  for  his  sufferings  in 
what  was  esteemed  to  b»  a  public  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  far  a  whUe, 
»>  party  would  be  admitted  into  administration,  without  embndng  the  prin* 
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ciplef  and  the  consequences  of  the  prosecution  of  \7ilkes.  The  Marquis 
of  Rockingham's  administration  of  1765  wen  reduced  to  the  humiliation  of 
pensioning  Wilkes  abroad,  that  they  might  not  lose,  by  his  return  upon  theoBy 
either  the  king  or  people.  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  rose  into  greater  au- 
thority, under  the  ministry  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  taught  his  friend  Wilkes  to 
expect,  from  his  good  offices,  all  that  either  Wilkes  himself  or  the  public 
could  demand  in  his  favour.  Wilkes  returned,  submitted  himself  to  the  lavs 
of  his  country,  had  his  outlawry  annulled,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer 
punishment  under  the  effect  of  his  fozmer  prosecution.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
could  not  fulfil  what  he  had  promised,  yet  the  vigilance  and  the  eneigies  of 
government  were  somehow  unaccountably  relaxed  in  fiivour  of  the  daring 
agitator.  The  people  were  glad  to  see  him  brave  the  government  and  the 
parliament  to  the  teeth.  They  espoused  his  cause  with  eagerness  infinitely 
greater  than  they  had  before  discovered  towards  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
populace  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  the  piths  of  ancient  Rome*  and 
Wilkes  a  tribune.  Even  while  he  was  an  outlaw  they  would  choose  him  at 
the  general  election,  to  represent  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  parliament. 
The  rival  candidates,  whom  government  favoured,  had  a  hired  mob  to  con- 
tend with  the  mob  of  Wilkes's  partisans.  In  a  fray  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Clarke  was  killed  by  persons  belonging  to  that  which  was  called  the  JUred 
mob  of  (he  couii.  Those  persons  were  brought  to  trial  In  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  people  acainst  the  court,  M'Quirk  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury. 
The  crown  might  have  freely  pardoned  him,  without  publicly  assigning  any 
reason  for  xiiis  act  of  mercy.  But  administration  was,  at  this  time,  so  timid 
and  feeble,  in  consequence  of  its  former  irregularities  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
that  even  pardon  to  a  condemned  criminal  might  not  be  granted  without 
rendering  an  account  to  the  people.  By  the  advice  of  Lord  Camden,  at  that 
time  Lord  Chancellor,  witnesses  were  again  examined  concerning  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Clarke's  death.  It  was  rendered  probable  that  the  jury  who 
found  M'Quirk  guilty  might  have  been  hastily  mistaken.  M'Quirk  was  par- 
doned. The  reasons  for  the  pardon  were  made  public,  perhaps  not  more  to 
justify  the  sovereign,  than  to  throw  out  an  insinuation  of  partiality  in  the  jury. 
The  clamour  of  the  public  was  raised  high  against  this  act  of  mercy.  Junius 
marked  their  humour,  and  would  not  miss  so  fair  an  occasion  of  becoming 
the  apologist  of  their  prejudices,  and  of  inflaming  their  passions,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  promote  his  own  primary  views.  The  contest  between 
the  ministry  and  the  people  of  the  metropolis  was  on  this  occasion  the  fiercer, 
because  while  the  people  complained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  government 
was  disposed  to  support  and  strengthen  itself  by  infractions  of  the  law,  and 
an  irregular  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  the  friends  of  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  alleged  that  juries  were  eager  to  acquit  every  person  tried  before 
them,  however  strong  the  evidence  against  him,  if  it  were  a  public  crimo  of 
which  he  was  accused,  and  that  crime  some  attempt  to  thwart  and  embanast 
the  executive  power. 

In  this  letter  Junius  introduces  his  animadversions  on  the  pardon  to 
M'Quirk,  with  accusing  the  Duke  of  Grafton  of  making  his  sovereign  odious 
to  the  English  nation,  by  exhibiting  hjm,  contrary  to  the  desjgn  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  as  the  author  rather  of  acts  of  unpopular  severity  than  of 
Kocfa  OS  could  be  alone  adopted  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  )^ 
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making  the  exercise  eren  of  the  rojal  prerogative  of  mercy  to  indiriduiUfi 
appear  to  be  sullen  eruelty  to  the  public  at  liurge.  These  insinuations  were 
intended  both  to  reach  tho  soyereign  himself,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
and  to  ezdte,  if  the  letter  should  fiill  into  their  hands,  mutual  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  of  his  minister. 

Junius  next  enters  directly  upon  the  subject  which  his  letter  was  meant 
to  discuss.  He  suggests  that  government  had  employed  every  possible  ex- 
ertion of  undue  influence  to  save  M'Quirk  at  his  trial  He  affirms  thai, 
when  his  guilt  had  appeared  too  flagrant  and  too  notorious  to  be  by  any  arts 
saved  from  the  justice  of  an  Englisb  jury,  then,  with  singuhur  wickedness 
and  folly,  had  the  minister  advised  his  sovereign  to  insult  that  jury,  and  en* 
courage  seditious  riots,  by  pardoning,  upon  frivolous  pretexts,  a  criminal 
whose  profligacy  mercy  could  not  be  expected  to  reclaim,  and  whose  punisb- 
ment  would  have  been  a  highly  salutary  example,  to  command  due  respect 
for  the  king's  peace,  and  due  reverence  for  the  laws. 

He  insinuates,  as  was  then  very  industriously  alleged  by  the  demi^goes 
and  agitators  of  the  opposiiion,  that  the  ministers  were  not  unwilling  to  en- 
courage riots,  and  every  species  of  tumultuous  licence,  in  order  to  procure  a 
pretence  for  supersedini^  the  legal  functions  of  the  civil  magistracy,  by  the 
ordinary  emplovment  of  a  military  force  to  keep  the  peace.  He  next  ex- 
amines the  reasons  alleged  for  the  pardon  of  M'Quirk,  and  pronounces  them 
absurdly  frivolous.  In  the  close  of  his  letter  he  makes  an  eloquent  transition 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  which  tho  minds  of  the  put)lic  had  been 
deeply  interested,  and  violently  agitated.  He  strives  to  make  the  unpopular 
pardon  to  M'Quirk  still  more  odious,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  obstinacy 
with  which  Government  denied  the  only  pardon  which  the  people  were 
greatly  solicitous  to  obtain,  and  concludes  with  a  fierce  accusation  of  the 
Duke's  private  morals  and  public  conduct. — cIrrok* 

Mr  Lord,  March  18. 17C9. 

Before  you  were  placed  at  the  head  of  afBiirs.  it  had  been  a 
maxim  of  the  English  Government,  not  unwillingly  admitted 
by  the  people,  that  every  ungracious  or  severe  exertion  of  the 
prerogative  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  minister : 
but  that  whenever  an  act  of  grace  or  benevolence  was  to  be 
performed,  the  whole  merit  of  it  should  be  attiibuted  to  tho 
Sovereign  himself*.  It  was  a  wise  doctrine,  my  lord,  and 
equally  advantageous  to  the  king  and  to  his  subjects ;  for  while 
it  preserved  that  suspicious  attention  with  which  the  people 
ought  always  to  examine  the  conduct  of  ministers,  it  tended 
at  the  same  time  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  their 
attachment  to  the  person  of  their  Sovereign.  If  there  be  not 
a  fatality  attending  every  measure  yo,u  are  concerned  in,  by 
what  treachery  or  by  what  excess  of  folly  has  it  happened,. 

*  Les  rois  ne  se  sont  r£serv6  que  lei  graces.  Us  ranvoient  let  condamnap 
tiooi  van  lenr  rfficien.    ifofi(ci^Kt«tk— Jvinus. 
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that  those  ungracioas  acts  which  have  distingaished  joor 
administration,  and  which  I  doaht  not  were  entirely  your  own, 
should  cany  with  them  a  strong  appearance  of  personal 
interest,  and  even  of  personal  enmity,  in  a  quarter  where  no 
such  interest  or  enmity  can  he  supposed  to  exist  without  the 
highest  injustice  and  iae  highest  cQshonour?  On  the  other 
huid,  hy  what  judicious  management  have  you  contrived  it 
that  the  only  act  of  mercy  to  which  you  ever  advised  your 
Sovereign,  £eu:  from  adding  to  ihe  lustre  of  a  character  truly 
gracious  and  henevolent,  should  l>e  received  with  univers^ 
disapprobation  and  disgust?  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  minis- 
terial measure,  because  it  is  an  odious  one,  and  as  your  mea- 
sure, my  Lord  Duke,  because  you  are  the  minister. 

As  long  as  the  trial  of  this  chairman  was  depending,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  Government  should  give  him  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  and  support.  The  honourable  service  for 
which  he  was  hired,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  performed  it, 
made  common  cause  between  your  Grace  and  him.  The  minister 
who  by  secret  corruption  invades  the  freedom  of  elections,  and 
the  rutfian  who  by  open  violence  destroys  that  freedom,  are 
embarked  in  the  same  bottom.  They  have  the  same  interests, 
and  mutually  feel  for  each  other.  To  do  justice  to  your 
Grace  s  humanity,  you  felt  for  M'Quirk  as  you  ought  to  do, 
and  if  you  had  been  contented  to  assist  him  indirectly,  with- 
out a  notorious  denial  of  justice,  or  openly  insultiug  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  you  might  have  satisfied  every  duty  of  political 
friendship,  without  committing  the  honour  of  your  Sovereign, 
or  hazarding  the  reputation  of  his  government.  But  when 
this  unhappy  man  had  been  solemnly  tried,  convicted  and 
condemned ; — when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  frequently 
employed  in  the  same  services,  and  that  no  excuse  for  him 
could  be  drawn  either  from  the  innocence  of  his  former  life, 
or  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  was  it  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  interpose  the  strength  of  the  prerogative  between 
this  felon  and  the  justice  of  his  country*?    You  ought  to 

*  WhUehaU,  Mardi  11, 1769.  Hit  Ihjesty  Bat  been  gtacionaly  pleaied 
to  extend  liis'  royal  meiey  to  Bdward  M'Quiik,  found  gnUtj  of  the  murder 
of  George  Clarke,  as  appears  bv  his  royal  wanant,  to  the  tenor  following  :— 

•  GEORGE  R. 
Whkbejls  a  donbt  hail  arisen  in  Oor  Boyal  breast  concerning  the  eyidenco 
of  the  Death  of  George  Clarke,  finun  the  representations  of  WilUam  Btmn&ddp 
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bare  known  that  an  example  of  this  sort  was  never  so  neces- 
saiy  as  at  present;  and  certaiiilj  yon  most  have  known  that 
the  lot  could  not  hare  fisdlen  upon  a  more  guilty  ohject. 
What  system  of  government  is  this?  You  are  perpetually 
complaining  of  the  riotous  disposition  of  the  lower  class  of 
people,  yet,  when  the  laws  have  given  you  the  means  of  making 
an  example,  in  every  sense  unexceptionahle,  and  hy  for  the 
most  likely  to  awe  the  multitude,  you  pardon  the  offence,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  give  the  sanction  of  Government  to  the 
riots  you  complain  of,  and  even  to  future  murders.    You  are 

Btq.,  «iug«on,  and  Solomon  Starling,  apothecary ;  both  of  Trhom,  as  has  'been 
TCpRtented  to  Us,  attended  the  deceased  before  his  death,  and  expressed 
their  opinions  that  he  did  not  die  of  the  blow  he  received  at  Brentford : 
And  whereas  it  appears  to  Us,  that  neither  of  the  said  persons  were  produced 
as  witnesses  upon  the  trial  though  the  said  Solomon  Starling  had  been  ex- 
amined before  the  coroner,  and  the  only  person  called  to  prove  that  the  death 
of  the  said  George  Clarke  was  occasioned  hy  the  said  blow  was  John  Foot, 
SDxtfeon,  who  never  saw  the  deceased  till  after  his  death :  \Ye  thought  fit, 
thereupon,  to  refer  the  said  representations,  together  with  the  report  of  tho 
Becorder  of  Onr  City  of  London,  of  the  evidence  given  by  Eichard  and 
William  Beale,  and  the  said  John  Foot,  on  the  trial  of  Edward  Quirk,  other- 
wise called  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  H'Quirk,  for  the  murder 
of  the  said  Clarke,  to  the  masters,  wardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  court  of  ex- 
aminers of  the  Surgeons'  Company,  commanding  them  likewise  to  take  such 
further  examination  of  the  said  persons  so  representing,  and  of  the  said  John 
Foot,  as  they  might  think  necessary,  together  with  the  premises  above- 
mentioned,  to  fonn  and  report  to  Us  their  opinion,  "Whether  it  did  or 
did  not  appear  to  them  that  the  said  Gteorge  Clarke  died  in  consequence  of 
the  blow  he  received  in  the  riot  at  Brentford  on  the  Sth  of  December  last." 
And  the  said  court  of  examiners  of  the  Surgeons'  Company  having  thereupon 
reported  to  us  their  opinion,  "  That  it  did  not  appear  to  them  tlutt  he  did;" 
We  hare  thought  proper  to  extend  Our  royal  mercy  to  him  the  said  Edward 
Quirk,  otherwise  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  M'Quirk,  and  to 
annt  him  Our  free  pardon  for  the  murder  of  the  said  Geoxge  CSarke,  of  which 
he  has  been  found  guilty :  Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  Im,  That  he^,  thA 
«>ad  Edward  Quirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward 
U'Quirk,  be  inserted,  for  the  said  murder,  in  our  first  and  next  general 
pardon  that  shall  come  out  for  the  poor  convicts  of  Newgate,  without  any 
eondition  whatsoever;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  you  take  bail  for  his 
appearance  in  order  to  plead  Our  said  pardon.  And  for  so  dcdng  this  shall 
be  your  warrant 

Given  at  Our  court  of  St.  James's,  the  10th  day  of  llarch,  1769,  ia  tba 
ninth  year  of  our  ibign^ — By  his  Majesty's  oommaod, 

.    BOCHFOAD. 
7o  Oar  trusty  oAd  weQ-belored  James  Eyre,  Es^,  Eecorder 
of  Our  city  of  London,  the  Sheriff  of  Our  said  city  and 
county  of  Middlesex^  and  aU  others  whom  it  may  concern. 
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partial,  perhaps,  to  the  military  mode  of  execution,  and  had 
rather  see  a  score  of  these  wretches  hutchered  by  the  goards, 
than  one  of  them  suffer  death  by  regular  course  of  law  *.  How 
does  it  happen,  my  Lord,  that,  in  your  hands,  even  the  mercy 
of  the  prerogative  is  cruelty  and  oppression  to  the  subject? 

The  measure,  it  seems,  was  so  extraordinary  that  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  some  reasons  for  it  to  the  public.  Let 
them  be  fairly  examined. 

1.  You  say  that  Messrs,  Bromfield  and  Starling  were  not 
examined  at  M*Quirk's  trial,  I  will  tell  your  Grace  why  they 
were  not.  They  must  Imve  been  examined  upon  oath ;  and  it 
was  foreseen,  that  their  evidence  would  either  not  benefit, 
or  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner.  Otherwise,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  his  counsel  should  neglect  to  call  in  such  material 
evidence? 

2.  You  say  that  2Ir.  Foot  did  not  see  the  deceased  until  after 
his  death,  A  surgeon,  my  Lord,  must  know  very  little  of  his 
profession,  if,  upon  examining  a  wound  or  a  contusiou,  he 
cannot  determine  whether  it  was  mortal  or  not.  While  the 
party  is  alive,  a  surgeon  will  be  cautious  of  pronouncing; 
whereas,  by  the  death  of  the  patient,  he  is  enabled  to  consider 
both  cause  and  effect  in  one  view,  and  to  spealc  with  a  certainty 
conrirmed  by  experience. 

Yet  we  are  to  thank  your  Grace  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  tribunal.  Your  inquisitio  post  mortem  is  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  England,  and  does  honour  to  your  invention  f.     The 

*  This  subject  is  fiirther  touched  upon  in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  24. 

+  This  sentence,  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  editions  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  it 
said  to  have  no  correct  meaning.  "Junius,"  says  the  commentator,  "  thought 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  forcible  and  quaintlv  allusive  expression,  hastily  used 
it,  and  blundered  into  nonsense  in  the  use.'^  The  reader,  however,  shall  now 
determine  whether  it  is  the  author  or  the  commentator  who  has  bltauUrid 
into  nontenie. 

The  expression  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  correct,  though  liable  to  be  misonder* 
stood  without  some  attention.  Erery  coroner's  inquest,  indeed,  except  in 
the  cases  of  shipwreck  and  treasure-troye,  is,  when  exercised  judicially,  an 
in^uiiitio  post  moriem;  but  it  can  only  UgaUy  take  place,  tnptr  vitum 
corporit,  **  on  the  sight  of  the  corpse  or  dead  body,"  on  the  spot  where  the 
death  was  produced,  and  by  a  jury  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  instance  before  us  none  of  these  constitutional  requisites  were  attended 
to ;  and  Junius  might  hence  remark,  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  as  well  aa 
with  the  keenest  irony,  "  Fimr  inquuitio  pott  mortem  is  unkn:wn  to  the 
laws  of  England." 
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only  material  objection  to  it  is,  that  if  Mr.  Foot*s  eyidence 
tvas  insufficient  because  he  did  not  examine  the  wound  till 
after  the  death  of  the  party,  much  less  can  a  negative  opinion, 
given  by  gentlemen  who  never  saw  the  body  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
either  before  or  after  his  decease,  authorize  you  to  supersede 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  me  ask  you,  has  it  never  occurred  to 
your  Grace,  while  you  were  withdrawing  this  desperate  wretch 
from  that  justice  which  the  laws  had  awarded,  and  which  the 
whole  people  of  England  demanded,  against  him,  that  there  is 
another  man,  who  is  the  favourite  of  his  country,  whose  pai*don 
would  have  been  accepted  with  gratitude,  whose  pardon  would 
have  healed  ail  our  divisions?  Have  you  quite  forgotten 
that  this  man  was  once  your  Grace's  friend?  Or  is  it  to 
murderers  only  that  you  will  extend  the  mercy  of  the  crown? 

These  arc  questions  you  will  not  answer.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. The  character  of  your  private  life,  and  the  uuiform 
tenor  of  your  public  conduce,  is  an  answer  to  them  all. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO   HIS   GRACE  THE    DOSE  OF  GRAFTON. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  letter,  like  the  former,  was  written  chieflr  on 
account  of  Wilkes.  The  Puke  of  Grafton  had  eyen  lately  invited  Mr.  Wilkes 
from  France,  and  encooraged  him  vnth.  the  hopes  of  pardon,  preferment,  and 
emolument.  Bnt  Wilkes's  demands  were  so  high,  and  so  fixed  was  still  the 
naentment  of  the  court  against  him,  that  the  Duke  could  not  fulfil  his  pro* 
mise,  nor  gratify  hia  own  wishes.  Wilkes  believed  that  he  had  the  public 
on  his  side,  and  would  not  be  made  a  dupe.  He  chose  rather  to  encounter 
the  Duke's  resentment,  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  public  favour.  That 
fi&Tonr  made  him  representative  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  Ministry  procnzvd  him  to  be  again  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
Again  and  again  he  was  re-elected.  Qovernment  had  not,  when  this  letter 
was  written,  taken  the  hut  steps  against  Wilkes  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex 
election.  Junius  might  perhaps  hope  that  his  threats  and  invectives  would 
deter  the  Duke  of  Grafton  from  the  contest,  and  give  the  victory  to  "the  minion 
of  the  jnultitude."— HsBOV. 

Mt  Lom),  ^  April  10, 1769. 

I  HAVE  SO  good  an  opinion  of  your  Grace's  discernment,  that 
when  the  author  of  the  vindication  of  vour  conduct  assures  us 
that  he  writes  from  his  o\vn  mere  motion,  without  the  least 
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authority  from  your  Gnice^,  I  should  be  ready  enough  tc 
belieye  him,  but  for  one  fatal  mark,  which  seems  to  be  fixed 
upon  every  measure,  in  which  either  your  personal  or  your 
political  character  is  concerned.  Your  first  attempt  to  support 
Sir  William  Proctor  ended  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  the 
second  ensured  success  to  Mr.  Glynn.  The  extniordinaiy 
step  you  took  to  make  Sir  James  Lowther  lord  paramount  of 
Camberland  has  ruined  his  interest  in  that  county  for  everf. 
The  House  List  of  Directors  was  cursed  with  the  concurrence 
of  government  t ;  and  even  the  miserable  Dingley  could  not 
escape  the  misfortune  of  your  Grace*s  protection  §.  With 
this  uniform  experience  before  us,  we  are  authorized  to  sus- 
pect that  when  a  pretended  vindication  of  your  principles  and 
conduct  in  reality  contains  the  bitterest  refiections  upon  both, 
it  could  not  have  been  written  without  your  immediate  direc- 
tion and  assistance.  Tlie  author,  indeed,  calls  God  to  witness 
for  him,  \N-ith  all  the  sincerity,  and  in  the  very  terms  of  an 
Lish  evidence,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  My 
Lord,  you  should  not  encourage  these  appeals  to  heaven. 
The  pious  prince,  from  whom  you  are  supposed  to  descend, 
made  such  frequent  use  of  them  in  his  public  declarations,  tliat 
at  last  the  people  also  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  heaven 
in  their  turn.     Your  administration  has  driven  us  into  cir- 

cumstauces  of  equal  distress ; beware  at  least  how  you 

remind  us  of  the  remedy. 

You  have  already  much  to  answer  for.  You  have  provoked 
this  unhappy  gentleman  to  play  the  fool  once  more  in  public 
life,  in  spite  of  his  years  and  infirmities,  and  to  show  us  that, 

*  He  alludes  to  a  pamphlet  oontaming  a  \om  and  laboured  Tindication  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.Bd«ani  Weeton,  writer  of 
the  Gazette. 

t  See  note  npon  the  IfnUum  TiMtpui  bill,  Junioi,  No.  5,  in  which  the 
contest  between  Sir  James  Lowther  anid  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  detailed  at 
krge. 

i  At  this  period  the  whole  four  and  twenty  directors  were  aanually 
chosen,  and  ten  gentlemen,  whose  names  were  not  inserted  in  the  house  lis^ 
were  dected,  notwithstanding  the  influfinfle  of  govamment  was  exerted  in  its 
support 

§  This  unfortunate  person  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to 
set  up  for  Middlesex,  nis  Grace  being  determined  to  seat  him  in  the  House  - 
of  Commons  if  he  had  but  a  single  vote.    It  happened  unluckily  that  he 
could  not  preroil  upon  any  one  freeholder  to  put  him  in  nomination,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  populace. — JusHTB. 
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as  you  yourself  are  a  singular  instance  of  youth  mthout  spirit, 
the  man  who  defends  you  is  a  no  less  remarkable  example  of 
age  \nthout  the  benefit  of  experience.  To  follow  such  a 
writer  minutely  would,  like  his  own  periods,  be  a  labour  Arith- 
out  end.  The  subject  too  has  been  already  discussed,  and  is 
sufficiently  understood.  I  cannot  help  observing,  howeyer, 
that,  when  the  pardon  of  Mac  Quirk  was  the  principal  charge 
against  you,  it  would  have  been  but  a  decent  compliment  to 
your  Grace's  understanding  to  have  defended  you  upon  your 
own  principles.  What  credit  does  a  man  deserve,  who  tells 
us  pliEdnly  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  king*s  proclamation 
were  not  the  true  motives  on  which  the  pardon  was  granted, 
and  that  he  wishes  that  those  chirurgicxd  reports,  which  nrst 
gave  occasion  to  certain  doubts  in  the  royal  breast,  had  not 
been  laid  before  his  majesty  ?  You  see,  my  Lord,  that  even 
your  friends  cannot  defend  your  actions  without  changing 
your  principles,  nor  justify  a  deliberate  measure  of  govern- 
ment without  contradicting  the  main  assertion  on  which  it 
was  founded. 

The  connction  of  Mac  Quirk  had  reduced  you  to  a  dilemma 
in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  you  to  reconcile  your 
political  interest  with  your  duty.  You  were  obliged  either  to 
abandon  an  active  useful  partisan,  or  to  protect  a  felon  &x>m 
public  justice.  With  your  usual  spirit,  you  preferred  your 
interest  to  every  other  consideration;  and,  with  your  usual 
judgment,  you  founded  your  determination  upon  the  only  mo- 
tives which  should  not  have  been  given  to  the  public. 

I  have  frequently  censured  Mr.  Wilkes  s  conduct,  yet  your 
advocate  reproaches  me  with  having  devoted  myself  to  the 
service  of  sedition.  Your  Grace  can  best  inform  us  for  which 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  3  good  qualities  you  first  honoured  him  with 
your  friendship,  or  how  long  it  was  before  you  discovered 
those  bad  ones  in  him  at  wluch,  it  seems,  your  delicacy  was 
offended.  Eemember,  my  Lord,  that  you  continued  your 
connection  with  Mr.  Wilkes  long  alter  he  had  been  convicted 
of  those  crimes  which  you  have  since  taken  pains  to  represent 
in  the  blackest  colours  of  blasphemy  and  treason.  How  un- 
lucky is  it  that  the  first  instance  you  have  given  us  of  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  decoruib  is  united  with  the  breach  of  a 
moral  obligation !  For  my  own  part,  my  Lord,  I  am  proud  to 
affirm  that,  if  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  form  such  a  friend- 
ship, I  would  never  have  been  base  enough  to  betray  it.  But; 
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let  Mr.  Wilkes's  character  be  what  it  maj,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that,  circumstanced  as  he  is  ^vith  regard  to  the  public, 
even  his  vices  plead  for  him.  The  people  of  England  have 
too  much  discernment  to  suffer  your  Grace  to  take  advantage 
of  the  failings  of  a  private  character,  to  establish  a  precedent 
by  which  the  public  liberty  is  affected,  and  T^hich  you  may 
hereafter,  vrith  equal  ease  and  satisfaction,  employ  to  the 
ruin  of  the  best  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  Content  yourself, 
my  Lord,  with  the  many  advantages  which  the  unsullied  purity 
of  your  own  character  has  given  you  over  your  unhappy,  de- 
Berted  friend.  Avail  yourself  of  all  the  unforgiving  piety  of 
tiie  court  you  live  in,  and  bless  God  that  "  you  are  not  as 
other  men  are ;  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  publican. "  •  In  a  heait  void  of  feeling,  the  laws  of  honour 
and  good  faith  may  be  violated  with  impunity,  and  there  you 
may  safely  indulge  your  genius.  But  the  laws  of  England 
shall  not  be  violated,  even  by  your  holy  zeal  to  oppress  a  sin- 
ner, and  though  you  have  succeeded  in  making  him  the 
tool,  you  shall  not  make  him  the  victim,  of  your  ambition. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  X. 

TO  MB.   KDWABO   WESTOK 

Sib,  April  21, 1769. 

I  SAID  you  were  an  old  man  without  the  benefit  of  experience. 
It  seems  you  are  also  a  volunteer  with  a  stipend  of  twenty 
commissions  f;  and  at  a  period  when  all  prospects  are  at  an 

*  This  ii  one  of  those  frequent  ocasiona  on  which  Junini  diicoven  hif 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  his  want  of  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures. — Ed. 

+  Under  the  presumption  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
letter,  entitled  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Qtafton,"  was  written  by  Mr. 
Weston,  and  which  was  avowedly  defended  by  the  author,  whoever  he  was, 
in  the  Pyhlie  AdvtrtiMT  under  the  signature  of  a  "  Volunteer  in  the  GoTem* 
ment's  Serrice,"  the  following  short  letter,  addressed  to  that  gentleman,  o&-^ 
vioutly/rom  (Xd  pm  qfJuniut,  appeared  in  the  same  paper. 

XO  THB  BIOHT  BOV.  BDWABD  WSTOir. 

Snt,  Apra  20, 1769. 

Yomi  age,  though  oppressed  with  bodily  and  mental  infirmities,  which,  ibr 
the  worid's  edifilcation,  you  have  published  to  it,  demands  some  respect,  or 
the  cause  yon  have  embarked  in  would  entitle  yon  to  none.  The  last  glim- 
merings of  your  expiring  taper,  however,  do  your  hero  no  honour:  and  I 
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end,  jou  are  still  looking  forward  to  rewards  which  joa  can- 
not ei^joj.  No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the  bounty  of 
government  than  you  are 

"ton  in 


Tem^nira  tieilkrd,  utm  m  rkompenae.*** 

fott  the  principle  that  haa  kindled  it  obtains  yon  no  credit  You  are  a  priry 
couniellor  in  Ireland,  writer  of  the  Gasette,  comptroller  of  the  lalt^flice,  a 
derk  of  the  lignet,  and  a  pensioner  on  the  Irish  establishment :  such  is  the 
VolwnjUtTi  And  yon  may  remember,  when  von  were  nnder  secretary  of 
state,  the  diTision  of  500^  among  ten  people,  left  to  yonr  discretion,  of  which 
yon  moduUy  claimed  400/.  for  yourself.  So  honest,  so  upright,  and  so  dis- 
interested, is  the  mant  Let  Junius  be  the  dirty  rcueal  you  call  him,  I 
know,  you  know,  and  all  the  world  knows,  vhat  tov  are. — Cairo. 

This  letter  proidnced  a  short  reply  from  the  VolutUetr,  in  which  he  denies 
that  Mr.  Weston  is  the  anchor  of  the  pamphlet,  or  of  the  letter  under  that 
signature ;  and  one  from  Poeiikatios,  who  attacks  Junius  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  You  conclude  rour  despicable  vindication  of  an  honour  v.-hich  rou  do  not 
possess,  by  asserting  *that  yoii  arc  a  master  in  the  art  of  representini^  the 

treachery  of  the  minister,  and  the  abased  simplicity  of  a .'     Villain ! 

of  whom]  You,  who  write  under  the  name  of  Junius,  aro  a  base  scoundrel. 
Yon  lie ;  and  you  may  lind  out  who  gives  you  the  lie." 

These  letters  occasioned  the  under-written  answer: — 

TO  THE   BIQHT  HOV.   EDWAILD  WEST05. 

April  27.  1769. 
The  old  fox  has  been  unkennelled,  but  is  ashamed  of  his  stinking  tail.  Either 
sererni  people  of  intelligence  and  consideration  haye  been  grossly  deceived, 
or  our  doughty  VolvnUtr  declares  upon  Ait  honour  an  untruth.  I  cannot 
beliere  a  misinformation,  unless  the  world  should  have  thought  that  no 
impertinent,  expectant  old  fellow  oouid  have  been  found  to  despatch  so  lame 
an  enand  but  you. 

You  seem  ashamed  of  your  generous  distributiott :  I  applaud  your  modesty ! 
but  it  shall  not  be  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Yon  did  chum  400/.  out  of  500/. 
for  your  own  nlf;  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  at  least  half  a  dozen  people  who 
can  attest  it.  And  yon  shall  find  that  I  dare  say  something  else  to  your 
mortification,  if  yon  suppose  the  world  is  not  heartily  tired  of  you,  your  peto- 
hmee,  and  yonr  crudities. 

I  don't  beliere  the  goremors  of  Bedhun  indulge  their  patients  with  news- 
papers, or  I  should  have  supposed  that  PoetikcutM  had  obtained  his  genteel 
residence  there.  The  poor  raving  creature  bawls  aloud  for  swords  and 
pistols,  and  requires  the  Uut  argument  instead  of  the  b€iL  The  public  has 
pronounced  upon  his  reason  the  judgment  of  Felo  d»  te,  from  his  own  pen ; — 
I  am  so  impressed  with  humanity  as  to  wish  the  coroner  may  not  have  the 
trouble  of  passing  the  same  sentence  upon  his  person  from  his  sword.  I 
should,  however,  pity  the  elegant  Juiiius,  who  well  deserves  the  thanks  of' 
the  independent  public,  if  he  was  obliged  to  take  notice  of  every  fool, 
sycophant,  and  bully. — Crxto. 

*  A  quotation  from  Comcillc,  aptly  introduced. — Ex>. 
VOL.  I.  '  L 
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But  I  will  not  descend  to  an  altercation  either  Trith  the  im 
potence  of  yonr  a^e,  or  the  peevishness  of  your  diseases.  Your 
pamphletf,  ingenious  as  it  is,  has  heen  so  little  read,  that  the 
publio  cannot  know  how  far  jou  have  a  right  to  give  me  the 
lie,  without  the  following  citation  of  your  own  words. 

Page  6 — *  I.  That  he  is  persuaded  that  the  motives  which 
he  (Mr.  Weston)  has  alleged  must  appear  fully  sufficient, 
with  or  without  the  opinions  of  the  surgeons. 

*  S.  That  those  very  motives  acusr  have  been  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  Earl  of  Rochford  thought  proper,  &c. 

*  3.  That  he  cannot  but  beobet  that  the  Earl  of  Eochford 
seems  to  have  thought  proper  to  lay  the  chirurgical  reports 
before  the  king  in  preference  to  all  the  other  sufficient  mo- 
tives,* &c. 

Let  the  public  determine  whether  this  be  defending  govern- 
ment on  their  principles  or  your  own. 

The  style  and  language  you  have  adopted  are,  I  confess, 
not  ill  suited  to  the  elegance  of  yoiu:  own  manners,  or  to  the 
dignity  of  the  cause  jou  have  undertaken.  Every  common 
dauber  writes  rascal  and  villain  under  his  pictures,  because 
the  pictures  themselves  have  neither  character  nor  resem- 
blance. But  the  worlcs  of  a  master  require  no  index.  His 
features  and  colouring  are  token  from  nature.  The  impres- 
sion they  make  is  immediate  and  uniform;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  mistake  his  characters,  whether  they  represent  the  treachery 
of  a  minister,  or  the  abused  simplicity  of  a  king. 

JUNIUS. 

f  It  is  possible  Junius,  though  his  information  vn»  genenllj  accorate,  irai 
incoirect  in  attributing  this  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Weston.  For,  in  a  letter  in- 
serted by  Hr.  Weston  in  the  FuUie  Advertiter,  a  few  months  afterwards^ 
October  14,  he  solemnly  denies  his  baring  written  this  and  a  taiietj  of 
pamphlets  and  letters  attributed  to  him'. 

'  The  letter  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Weston,  and  the  letten  of  Ci-Uo,  which 
the  editor  of  WoodfiiU's  edition,  on  not  very  conclusive  testimony,  has 
ascribed  to  him,  with  their  rejoinders,  are  curioos  specimens  of  the  unlicensed 
range  of  rirulence  and  insinuation  then  allowed  in  political  controx'ersy.  In 
the  "Works  of  Peter  Porcupine**  e^sions  may  be  met  with,  equalling  in 
abuse,  bitterness,  and  unwarranted  assumptions,  those  'of  the  time  of 
Junius ;  but  such  communications,  with  rare  exceptions,  would  be  promptly 
Tejected  by  the  present  newspaper  press. — Ed. 
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LETTER  XL 

TO  H18  GBICX  THE  DUKE  OF  GBAFTON  *. 

Mt  Lors^  April  24, 1769. 

The  system  70a  seemed  to  have  adopted  Trhen  Lord  Chatham 
unexpectedly  loft  you  at  the  head  of  affairs  gave  us  no  pro- 
mise of  that  uncommon  exertion  of  vigour,  vrhich  has  since 
illustxated  your  character,  and  distinguished  your  administra- 
tion. Par  from  discoyering  a  spirit  bold  enough  to  invade  the 
first  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, jou  'svere  scrupulous  of  exercising  even  those  powers, 
"with  which  the  executive  branch  of  the  legislature  is  legally 
invested.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  how  long  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  suffered  to  appear  at  large,  nor  how  long  he  was  at  liberty 
to  canvass  for  the  city  t  and  county,  with  all  the  terrors  of  an 
outlawry  hanging  over  himj.  Our  gracious  sovereign  has 
not  yet  forgotten  the  extraordinary  care  you  took  of  his 
dignity  and  of  the  safety  of  his  person,  when  at  a  crisis  which 
courtiers  affected  to  call  alanniiig,  you  left  the  metropolis 
exposed  for  two  nights  together  to  every  species  of  riot  and  dis- 
order.  The  security  of  the  royal  residence  from  insult  was  then 

*  TJpon  the  whole,  this  letter  is  a  skilful  and  eloquent  compositioii.  Its 
main  object  is  to  alarm  and  confound  the  minister,  to  rouse  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  and  to  open  the  batteries  of  argument  against  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  fiiTour  of  LuttrcQ's  election  for  Middlesex. — Ed. 

+  Prior  to  his  offering  himself  for  the  county  of  Hiddlesez,  Wilkes  had 
become  a  candidate  for  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
fsilnre  in  the  city  that  he  pressed  forwud  to  the  county.  The  populace,  in 
both  cases,  were  so  numerously  and  so  violently  attached  to  him  that  many 
serious  riots  were  the  consequence ;  and  so  outrageous  were  ther  in  two  or 
three  instances,  that  the  court  party  strenuously  asserted  that  the  city^  and 
eren  tbe  palace  itself,  were  not  free  from  danger.  Of  these  riots^  the  two 
most  serious  that  ooeuired  were— on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  the 
populace  surrounded  the  King's  Bench  prison  from  an  expectation  of  seeing 
Wilkes,  who  had  then  been  dected  member  for  Middlesex,  liberated  in  order 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  in  the  course  of  which  several  persons  were 
killed  by  the  firing  of  the  military ;  and  on  the  counter-address  to  that  of  the  * 
dty  being  carried  to  St  James's  by  those  who  were  deputed  for  this  purpose  ; 
on  which  last  occasion  thcf  riot  act  was  read  at  the  palace  gate,  and  Lord 
Talbot,  the  lord-steward,  had  his  'stiff  of  office  broken  m  his  hand. 

f  See  Appsitszx,  p.  478,  for  Lord  Mansfield's  admirable  address  oa  th« 
ferersal  of  the  outlawry  of  Wilkes. — En. 

l2 
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sofficientlj  provided  for  in  Mr.  Conway's  firmness  *  and  Lord 
Weymouth's  discretion ;  while  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  in  a  rural  retirement,  and  in  the  arms  oifadsd  beaiUy}^ 
had  lost  all  memoiy  of  his  sovereign,  his  coontiy  and  himself. 
In  these  instances  you  might  have  acted  vrith  vigour,  for  you 
would  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  laws  to  support  you.  The 
friends  of  government  might  have  defended  you  without 
shame,  and  moderate  men,  who  wish  well  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society,  might  have  had  a  pretence  for  applaad- 
ing  your  conduct.  But  these,  it  seems,  were  not  occasions 
wordiy  of  your  Grace's  interposition.  You  reserved  the  proofii 
of  your  intrepid  spirit  for  trials  of  greater  hazard  and  import- 
ance ;  and  now,  as  if  the  most  disgraceful  relaxation  of  the 
executive  authority  had  given  you  a  claim  of  credit  to  indulge 
in  excesses  still  more  dangerous,  you  seem  determined  to 
compensate  amply  for  your  former  negligence,  and  to  balance 
the  non-execution  of  the  laws  with  a  breach  of  the  consti- 
tution. From  one  extreme  you  suddenly  start  to  the  other, 
without  leaving,  between  the  weakness  and  the  fury  of  the 
passions,  one  moment's  interval  for  the  drmness  of  the  under- 
standing. 

These  observations,  general  as  they  are,  might  easily  be 
extended  into  a  faithful  histoiy  of  your  G trace's  administration, 
and  perhaps  may  be  the  employment  of  a  future  hour.     But 

*  The  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conw&y  was  brother  to  Lord  Hertford,  and 
father  of  the  late  Mrt.  Diimer,  who  conttitutedf  indeed,  his  oikly  issue.  He 
had  enjoyed  several  places  of  high  rank  and  coufidouce  at  court  during  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesty's  reign.  After  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  the 
year  1764,  G.  Grenrille,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  conjunction  with  tho  Duke  of  Bedfoni,  lord  president,  took 
from  him  his  regiment,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  office  as  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  having  roted,  in  the  lower  hofose, 
in  opposition  to  government,  upon  the  question  of  general  warrantt,  Mr. 
Conway  was  made  a  secretary  of  state  in  tho  Rockingham  administmtioB  of 
1765,  and  retained  that  post  till  Lord  Chatham,  who  succeeded  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, quitted  office  in  October  176S.  Mr.  Conway  was  a  man  of  an 
independent  mind,  but  often  wavering  in  opinions,  and,  like  his  favoorite 
cousin,  Horaoe  ^yalpole,  much  attached  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

f  The  celebrated  Nancy  Parsons,  afterwards  Lady  Maynard.  Unfortoiutfe 
n  his  first  marriage,  the  Duke  was  now  living  in  celibacy,  and  kept  a 
mistress,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  lovelier  in  the  eyes  of  Junius  when 
younger ;  but  this  could  be  no  heinous  political  crime  in  his  Grace»  rather  his 
~rivate  misfortune. — Ep. 
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the  business  of  the  present  moment  mil  not  suffer  me  to  look 
back  to  a  series  of  events,  Trhich  cease  to  be  interesting  or 
important,  because  they  are  succeeded  by  a  measure  so  singu- 
larly daring  that  it  excites  all  our  attention,  and  engrosses 
all  our  resentment. 

Your  patronage  of  Mr  Luttrell  has  been  cro\vned  with  suc- 
cess *.  with  this  precedent  before  you,  \nth  the  principles 
en  which  it  was  established,  and  with  a  future  House  of 

*  In  the  contest  for  the  county  of  Hiddleiex,  tho  Hoiue  of  Commonly  on 
the  3rd  of  Febroarj,  1769,  had  preceoded  to  the  leTera  step  of  expelling 
Mr.  Wilkes  for,  among  other  offences,  repablishing  in  the  St  Jamests 
Chronicle  Lord  Weymouth's  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Ponton,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates for  Surrey,  with  the  ensuing  prefistory  remarks :  "  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  state  paper,  the  date  of  which,  prior  by  more  than  three 
weeks  to  the  fatal  10th  of  May,  176S,  shows  how  long  the  horrid  massacre 
in  St.  Geoige's  Fields  had  been  planned  and  determined  upon  before  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  how  long  a  hellish  project  can  be  brooded  over  by 
some  infernal  spirits  without  one  moment's  remorse.'  Mr.  Wilkes  having 
admitted  the  publication,  the  house  resolved  "  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  this  house,  who  hath,  at  the  bar  of  this  house,  confessed  himself 
to  be  the  author  and  publisher  of  what  this  house  has  resolved  to  be  an 
insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ;  and  who  has  been  convicted  in  the 
Court  of  King*s  Bench  of  having  printed  and  published  a  seditious  iibel.  and 
three  obscene  and  impious  libels ;  and,  by  the  judgment  of  the  said  court, 
has  been  sentenced  to  undergo  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment,  and  is  now 
in  execution  under  the  said  judgment,  be  expelled  this  house;"  which  was 
carried  in  the  affirmatiTe  by  219  against  137.  On  the  16th  of  February, 
1769,  he  was  a  second  time  returned  for  Middlesex  without  opposition.  On 
the  day  following  the  election  was  vacated,  and  he  was  declared  by  a  majority 
of  the  house  incapable  of  being  elected  into  that  parliament.  Notwith- 
standing this  resolution  of  the  house  he  was  a  third  time,  March  10,  elected 
without  opposition ;  for  Dingley,  as  before  observed,  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  even  a  nomination.  This  election,  however,  was  also  declared  void 
the  next  day.  The  great  mass  of  Middlesex  freeholders  were,  in  conse* 
quenoe,  thrown  into  a  more  violent  commotion  than  ever,  and  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  return  whomsoever  they  pleased,  let  parliament  expel  him  as 
often  as  it  pleased.  Wilkes  was  a  third  time  expeUed ;  and,  to  oppose  him 
with  a  certainty  of  success,  another  device  was  now  contrived ;  and,  under 
the  promise  that  he  should  certainly  be  seated  for  the  county  in  opposition 
to  Wilkes,  Colonel  Luttrell  was  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  tho  seat  he 
then  held,  and  to  oppose  him  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  mustered  up 
on  the  occasion.  With  every  possible  efibrt  exerted  in  his  £ivour,  however, 
Luttrell  was  incapable  of  obtaining  more  than  ^wo  hundred  and  ninety-six 
votes,  and  Wilkes  was  again  returned  €Umott  unanimously.  The  ministry 
were  intimidated ;  but  still  resolved  to  cany  their  new  device  into  effect. 
Wilkes  was  not  now,  therefore,  to  be  openly  re-expelled;  but,  which 
amounted  to  the  same  thing,  to  be  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament 
In  oooieqnenee  of  his  previous  expulsion,  and  Luttrell  was  of  course  declared 
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Commons,  perhaps  less  Tirtooas  than  the  presenti  ererf 
ooonly  in  England,  under  the  aospioes  of  the  traasmrj,  maj 
be  represented  as  completelj  as  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
Posterity  will  be  indebted  to  jour  Grace  for  not  contenting 
yourself  with  a  temporaiy  expedient,  but  entailing  upon  them 
the  immediate  blessings  of  your  administration.  jDorooghs 
were  already  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  government  Ooonties 
could  neither  be  purchased  nor  intimidated.  But  their  solemn 
determined  election  may  be  rejected,  and  the  man  they  detest 
may  be  appointed,  by  another  choice,  to  represent  them  in 
parliament.  Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  the  sherifib  obeyed  the 
laws  and  performed  their  duty  *.  The  return  they  made  must 
have  been  legal  and  valid,  or  undoubtedly  they  would  have 
been  censured  for  making  it  With  every  good-natured  allow- 
ance for  your  Grace's  youth  and  inexperience,  there  are  some 
things  which  you  cannot  but  know.  Yon  cannot  but  know 
that  the  right  of  the  freeholders  to  adhere  to  their  choice 
(even  supposing  it  improperly  exerted)  was  as  clear  and  indis- 
putable OS  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exclude  one  of 
their  own  members : — nor  is  it  possible  for  you  not  to  see  the 
wide  distance  there  is  between  the  negatiTe  power  of  rejecting 
one  man,  and  the  positive  power  of  appointing  another.  The 
right  of  expulsion^  in  the  most  favourable  sense,  is  no  more 
than  the  cuscom  of  parliament  The  right  of  election  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  constitution.  To  violate  that  right,  and 
much  more  to  transfer  it  to  any  other  set  of  men,  is  a  step 
leading  immediately  to  the  dissolution  of  all  government  So 
far  forth  as  it  operates,  it  constitutes  a  House  of  Commons 
which  does  not  represent  the  people.    A  House  of  Commons 

the  littiog  member.  Yet,  with  an  incoDgrnity  not  oftea  to  bo  p**'W^^ 
the  sheriffs,  instead  of  being  punished,  were  admitted  to  hare  done  their  dMty 
in  allowing  Wilkes  to  have  become  a  nindidate,  and  in  wtnrning  Un  aa 
fairly  elected. 

The  nation  at  large  now  joined  in  the  canie  of  the  Middleiez  ficehfllden; 
the  parliament  from  exercising  the  unoonstitntional  act  of  rejecting  one  p«- 
lon  who  was  a  real  member  of  ita  body,  without  an  adequate  canse^  and  is 
admitting  another  person  to  be  a  member  who  had  nerer  been  returaed  by  a 
majority  of  rotes,  was  declared  to  have  passed  into  a  state  of  political  inca- 
padty,  every  vote  and  act  of  which  most  necessarily  be  incompetent  and  3- 
legislative  and  the  throne  was  thronged  with  petitions  and  : 


from  erery  part  of  the  kingdom,  beseeching  his  Majes^  to  dissolve  it. 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  when  it  was  proposed  to  punish  the  ihezifi^  d*> 
dared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they,  ia  returning  Mr.  Wllkfi^  had 
done  no  more  than  their  duty.— Jnsnn. 
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M  formed  would  involve  a  contradiction  and  the  grossest  con- 
fosiou  of  ideas ;  bat  there  are  some  ministers,  mj  liord,  whose 
views  can  only  be  answered  by  reconciling  absurdities,  and 
making  the  same  proposition  which  is  false  and  absurd  in 
argument,  true  in  fact 

This  measure,  my  Lord,  is,  however  attended  with  one  conse- 
quence favourable  to  the  people  which  lam  persuaded  you 
did  not  foresee  «.  While  the  contest  lay  between  the  ministry 
and  Mr.  Wilkes,  his  situation  and  private  chai-acter  gave  you 
advantages  over  him,  which  common  candour,  if  not  the 
memory  of  your  former  fiiendship,  should  have  forbidden  you 
to  make  use  of.  To  religious  men  you  had  an  opportunity 
of  exaggerating  the  irregularities  of  his  post  life ; — to  mode- 
rate men  you  held  foith  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
faction.  Men  who,  with  this  character,  looked  no  farther 
tliau  to  the  object  before  them,  were  not  disaatisfiLLl  at  seeing 
Mr.  Wilkes  excluded  from  parliament.  You  have  now  taken 
care  to  shift  the  question ;  or,  rather,  you  have  created  a  new 
one,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  is  no  more  concerned  than  any 
other  English  gentleman.  You  have  imited  this  country 
against  you  on  one  grand  constitutional  point,  on  the  decision 
of  which  our  existence  as  a  free  people  absolutely  depends. 
You  have  asserted,  not  in  words  but  in  fact,  that  representation 
in  parliament  does  not  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  free- 
holders. If  such  a  case  can  possibly  happen  once,  it  may 
happen  frequently; — ^it  may  hiftppen  always; — and  if  three 
hundred  votes,  by  any  mode  of  reasoning  whatsoever,  can 
prevail  against  twelve  hundred,  the  same  reasoning  would 
equally  have  given  Mr.  Luttrell  his  seat  with  ten  votes,  or 
even  'svith  one.  The  consequences  of  this  attack  upon  the 
constitution  are  too  plain  and  palpable  not  to  alarm  the  dullest 
apprehension.  I  trust  you  \nll  find  that  the  peo]ple  of  Eng- 
land are  neither  deficient  in  spirit  nor  understandmg,  though 
you  have  treated  them  as  if  they  had  neither  sense  to  feel,  nor 
spirit  to  resent  We  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  our  an- 
cestors, that  there  never  yet  was  a  minister  in  this  country 
who  could  stand  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict;  and,  with  every 
prejudice  in  favour  of  your  intentions,  I  see  no  such  abilities 
in  your  Grace  as  shomd  entitle  you  to  succeed  in  an  enter- 
prise, in  which  the  ablest  and  basest  of  your  predecessors  have 
found  their  destruction.  You  may  continue  to  deceive  your 
*  The  rader  is  denied  t»  maik  this  prophecy. — JnxnB. 
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gracious  master  \\ith  false  repi*esentatioiis  of  the  temper  aud 
condition  of  his  subjects — ^jou  may  command  a  renal  vote, 
because  it  is  the  common  established  appendage  of  your  office 
— but  never  hope  that  the  freeholders  will  make  a  tame  sur- 
render of  their  rights,  or  that  an  English  army  \\-ill  join  with 
you  in  overturning  the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  know 
that  their  fii*st  duty  as  citizens  is  paramount  to  all  subse- 
quent engagements,  nor  will  they  prefer  the  discipline,  nor 
even  the  honours,  of  their  profession  to  those  sacred  original 
rights  which  belonged  to  them  before  they  were  soldiers, 
and  which  they  claim  and  possess  as  the  birthright  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Return,  my  Lord,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  that  easy  insipid 
system  which  you  first  set  out  with.  Take  back  your  mistress  *; 
—the  name  of  friend  may  be  fatal  to  her,  for  it  leads  to 

*  The  Duke,  about  this  time,  had  separated  himself  from  Ann  Farsor  s, 
bat  proposed  to  continue  united  with  her  on  some  Platonic  terms  of  friendship, 
which  she  rejected  with  contempt.  Ilis  baseness  to  this  woman  is  beyond 
description  or  belief. — Jrxics  '. 


'  It  was  the  avowed  principle  of  the  writer  of  these  letters  never  to  span 
the  man  whose  measures  were  to  be  condemned ;  but  ever  to  mingle  the 
abiue  of  private  character  with  the  vehement  disapprobation  of  public  con- 
duct. When  a  minister  or  adversary  of  any  sort  was  to  be  vritten  down,, 
Junius  thought  that  no  sort  of  opprobrium  against  him  ought  to  be  spared 
that  could  contribute  to  this  effect.  While  the  morality  of  this  principle  is 
to  be  condemned,  its  policy,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  may  be  approved. 
An  opposition  that  affects  too  much  candour  towards  its  adversaries  must 
always  be  feeble  and  inefficient.  But  the  use  of  opprobria  against  a  political 
opponent  may  be  carried  to  excess;  if  harsh  epithets  or  malicious  hints 
be  repeated  till  they  lose  their  first  lively  effect  on  the  mind,  the  intended 
result  is  then  directly  counteracted,  and  the  abuse  is  not  less  injudicious  than 
unjust.  Junius,  vehement  in  spirit,  and  proud  of  his  talents  for  obloquy  and 
invective,  appears  to  have  occasionally  run  into  this  error ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
no  instance  more  strikingly  than  in  his  frequent  allusions,  both  in  this  and 
bis  next  address,  to  the  liaison  between  the  minister  and  Miss  Parsons.  We 
have  before  us  in  MS.  some  verses  on  the  subject,  which  show  that  the  elegant 
Junius  could  even  descend  to  gross  ribaldry,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object. 
The  verses  are  headed  "Harry  and  Nan,  an  Elegy  in  the  manmr  qf 
TibtUlut,**  Excepting  the  first  verse,  which  we  subjoin,  they  are  unfit  for  pu^ 
lication. 

"  Can  Apollo  resist,  or  a  Poet  reftise. 

When  Hairy  and  Nancy  solicit  the  Muse ; 
A  statesman  who  makes  the  whole  nation  his  care. 
And  a  nympb  who  is  almost  as  chaste  as  she's  fiiir.** 
The  hand-writing  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Jonios.— >Ed. 
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treacherr  and  persecution.  Indulge  the  people  Attend  New- 
market. Mr.  Luttrell  may  again  vacate  his  seat:  and  Mr. 
Wilkes,  if  not  persecuted,  will  soon  be  forgotten.  To  be  weak 
and  inactive  is  safer  than  to  be  daring  and  ciiminal ;  and  wide 
is  the  distance  between  a  riot  of  the  populace  and  a  convulsion 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  You  mav  live  to  make  the  experiment, 
but  no  honest  man  can  wish  vou  should  survive  it. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  Xir. 

TO   HIS   GRACE   THE   DUKE   uF  GRAFTON*. 

The  fonncr  letters  from  Juniiu  to  the  Duke  of  Grufton,  whatever  pain 
ther  Slight  have  ^iren  hti  Grace,  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  public 
conduct.  Mr.  Luttrell  still  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  one  of  the  re- 
piesentatires  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  freed  from 
the  effects  of  the  prosecution  against  him  ;  those  vigorous  measures  were  not 
relaxed  which  government  had,  at  length,  resolutely  adopted  for  the  suppres* 
sion  of  the  riots  which  had  lung  triumphed  in  the  metropolis.  Neither  did 
it  appear  that  the  duke  had  either  lost  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  or 
iiimself  wavered  as  to  his  intention  of  remaining  in  office.  He  was  even 
strengthened  in  power  by  an  alliance  of  marriage  which  might  seem  to  unite 
faim  with  the  funily  and  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Yet  the  power  of 
Junius  over  public  opinion  was,  in  the  mean  time,  greatly  increased,  and  he 
was  already  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  of  the  foes  of  the  Ministry,  the 
ablest  of  the  allies  of  the  opposition.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  try  what 
might  be  done  by  one  general  letter  of  satire  upon  the  whole  conduct  and 
character  of  the  first  minister,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  To  command 
new  admiration  of  his  inculpatory  eloquence,  to  render  the  Duke  of  Graflon, 
if  possible,  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  judgment  of  all  parties,  and  make 
him  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  ministerial  office,  were  endently  the 
objects  at  which  Junius,  in  this  letter,  aimed.  The  boldness  of  his  address,  the 
art  with  which  the  intermixture  of  truth  in  it  is  made  to  lend  new  credibility 
to  £slsehood,  its  wit,  iu  elegance,  iu  vehemence,  the  secret  anecdotes  which 
it  brought  into  light,  and  the  able  discernment  of  political  expediencies  which 
it  exhibiu,  gave  it  an  influence  inconceivably  great  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Political  letters  in  newspapers,  it  is  essential  to 
observe,  were  &r  more  attentively  read  when  Junius  wrote  than  at  present, 
because  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  had  not  yet  began  to  be  reguhirly  pub- 
lished ;  nor  had  the  public  journals  so  generally  a  regular  and  paid  body  of 
contributors,  to  whom  is  exclusively  entrusted  their  leading  commentaries  on 
public  men  and  i 


Mr  Lqu>,  Hay  80, 1769. 

If  the  measures  in  which  you  have  heen  most  successful  had 
been  supported  by  any  tolerable  appearance  of  argument,  I 
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Bhould  hare  thought  my  time  not  ill  employed  in  continiiing 
to  examine  your  conduct  as  a  minister*  and  stating  it  &irly  to 
the  public.  Bat  when  I  see  qaestions,  of  the  highest  national 
importance,  carried  as  they  have  been,  and  the  first  principles 
of  the  constitution  opexily  violated  vdthout  argument  or 
decency,  I  confess  I  give  up  the  cause  in  despair.  The 
meanest  of  your  predecessors  had  abilities  sufficient  to  give  a 
colour  to  their  measures.  If  they  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  did  not  dare  to  oflfer  a  direct  insult  to  their  un- 
derstanding; and,  in  former  times,  the  most  veual  parlia- 
ments made  it  a  condition,  in  their  bargain  with  the  minister, 
that  he  should  furnish  them  with  some  plausible  pretences 
for  selling  their  country  ami  themselves.  You  have  had  the 
merit  of  introducing  a  more  compendious  system  of  govern 
ment  and  logic.  You  neither  address  yourself  to  the  passions 
nor  to  the  understandin;^',  but  simply  to  the  touch.  You 
apply  yourself  immediately  to  the  feelings  of  yonr  friends 
who,  conti-ary  to  the  forms  of  parliament,  never  enter  heartily 
into  a  debate  until  they  luive  divided. 

Keliuquisliing,  therefore,  all  idle  views  of  amendment  to 
your  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the  public,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  consider  your  character  and  conduct  merely  as  a  subject  of 
curious  speculation.  There  is  something  in  both,  which  dis- 
tinguishes you  not  only  from  all  other  ministei-s,  but  all  other 
men.  It  is  not  that  you  do  wrong  by  design,  but  that  yon 
should  never  do  right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that  your  indo 
lence  and  your  activity  have  been  equally  misapplied,  but 
that  the  first  uniform  principle,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the 
genius  of  your  life,  should  have  carried  you  through  every 
possible  change  and  contradiction  of  oondnct  \rithout  the 
momentary  imputation  or  colour  of  a  virtue,  and  that  the 
wildest  spirit  of  inconsistency  should  never  once  have  be- 
trayed you  into  a  wise  or  honourable  action.  This,  I  own, 
S'ves  an  air  of  singularity  to  your  fortune,  as  well  as  to  yonr 
sposition.  Let  us  look  back  together  to  a  scene  in  which 
a  mind  like  yours  will  find  nothing  to  repent  of.  Let  us  try, 
my  Lord,  how  well  you  have  supported  the  various  relations 
in  which  you  stood,  to  your  sovereign,  your  country,  your 
friends,  and  yourself.  Give  us,  if  it  be  possible,  some  excuse 
to  posterity,  and  to  ourselves,  for  submitting  to  your  adminis- 
tration.    If  not  the  abilities  of  a  great  minister,  if  not  the 
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integrity  of  a  patriot,  or  the  fidelity  of  a  £riend«  show  as,  at 
least,  the  firmness  of  a  man.  For  the  sake  of  your  mistress, 
the  lover  shall  he  spared.  I  \rill  not  lead  her  into  public  as 
jon  have  done,  nor  trill  I  insult  the  memory  of  departed 
beanty.  Her  sex,  vflnch  alone  made  her  amiable  in  your 
eyes,  makes  her  respectable  in  mine. 

The  character  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of  some  men  has 
made  it  possible  for  their  descendants  to  be  vicious  iu  the 
extreme  without  being  degenerate.  Those  of  your  Grace, 
for  instance,  lefc  no  distressing  examples  of  virtue  even  to 
their  legitimate  posterity,  and  you  may  look  back  with  plea- 
sure to  an  illustrious  pedigree  iu  which  heraldry  has  not  left 
a  single  good  quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  you*. 
You  Lave  better  proofs  of  your  descent,  my  Lord,  than  the 
register  of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublesome  inheritance  of 
reputatio!].  There  are  some  hercditaiy  strokes  of  character 
by  which  a  family  may  be  as  clearly  distinjj[uishcd  as  by  the 
blackest  features  of  the  human  face.  Charles  the  First  lived 
and  died  a  hypocrite.  Charles  the  Second  was  a  hypocrite  of 
another  sort,  and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scafibld. 
At  the  distance  of  a  centuiT  we  see  their  different  characters 
happily  revived  and  blended  in  your  Grace.  Sullen  and 
severe  without  religion,  profligate  without  gaiety,  you  live 
like  Charles  II.  without  oeing  an  amiable  companion,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  die  as  his  father  did  without  the 
reputation  of  a  mart3rr. 

lou  had  already  taken  your  degrees  with  credit  in  those 
schools  in  which  the  English  nobility  are  formed  to  virtue 
when  you  were  introduced  to  Lord  Chatham's  protection  f. 

*  The  first  Dake  of  Grafton,  as  most  persons  know,  was  a  natoral  son  of 
Charles  II.  Dorxag  the  progress  of  the  rerolotion  he  abandoned  the  Stnarts 
£»  King  William,  and  his  descendants  had  hitherto  generally  ranked  tham- 
•dves  among  the  party  of  the  Whigs. 

f  To  understand  these  passages,  Junius^  in  a  note,  refers  the  reader  t» 
a  Defence  <tf  the  late  Minority,  This  pamphlet  ivas  written  bj  Charles 
Townsend,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Townsend^  and  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  the  famous  minister.  Mr.  Hune^  in  a  letter  to  Adam  Smith, 
^eaks  of  Townsend  as  **  the  dererest  £elIow  in  Bnglaad."  Ha  was  so  charmed 
with  the  penisal  of  Smith's  Theory  qf  Moral  Senttamenta  that  he  immediately 
molTod  to  honoar  himself  bj  the  patronage  of  the  author.  Earing  married 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Dalkeith,  mother  to  a  fiNrmer  Duke  of  Bnedeugh, 
ha  had,  bj  consequence,  considerable  authority  in  the  direction  of  that  yoong 
MUeoian's  education.    He  invited  Mr.  Smith  from  the  University  of  Ghia> 
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From  Newmarket,  White's,  and  the  Opposition,  he  gave  you 
to  the  irorld  with  an  air  of  popularity  which  young  men 
usually  set  out  ^nth  and  seldom  preserve — grave  and  plausi- 
ble enough  to  be  thought  fit  for  business,  too  young  for 
treachery,  and.  in  short,  a  patriot  of  no  unpromising  expecta 
tions.  Lord  Chatham  was  the  earliest  object  of  your  political 
wonder  and  attachment*.  Yet  you  deserted  him  upon  the 
first  hopes  that  offered  of  an  equal  share  of  power  with  Lord 
Rockiugliam.  When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  first  nego- 
tiation failed,  and  when  the  favourite  was  pushed  to  the  last 
extremity,  you  saved  him,  by  joining  with  an  administration 
in  which' Lord  Cliatham  had  refused  to  engage.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  was  your  friend,  and  you  are  yet  to  explain  to  the 
world,  why  you  consented  to  act  without  him,  or  why,  after 
uniting  with  Lord  Rockingham,  you  deserted  and  betrayed 
him.  You  complained  that  no  meiisures  were  taken  to  satisfy 
your  patron,  and  that  your  friend,  ^Ir.  Wilkes,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  for  the  party,  had  been  abandoned  to  his  fate. 
They  have  since  contributed  not  a  little  to  your  present 
plenitude  of  power;   yet   I  think  Lord  Chatham  has  less 

gow  to  accompanr  the  Ihika  on  his  tniTvlt,  upon  conditioni  which  anond 
to  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  KaiwM  an  ample  independence  for  hii  fatnre 
life.  Townsend  xnu  honoured  with  a  noble  encomium  by  Burke,  and  his 
premature  death  appears  to  hare  been  as  much  regretted  as  that  of  the  late 
lamented  Charles  I3utler,  whom  he  seems  to  have  resembled. — Ed. 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  first  introduced  into  the  political  world  at  an 
earlv  period  of  life,  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  deter- 
mined Whig.  To  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  succeeded  that  of  G. 
GrenviUe  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  soon  became  obnoxious  to  Lord  Bute, 
the  guardian  of  his  Majesty's  non-age,  and  confidential  adviser.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  undo  to  the  king,  was  deputed  to  propose  another  administnp 
tion  conjointly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  and  Lord  Lyttlcton.  They,  how- 
ever, objected  to  the  undne  influence  of  the  noble  favourite,  and  the  proposal 
was  declined.  Lord  Bockingham  was  now  applied  to,aiid  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  lead,  and  form  an  administration  of  his  own ;  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  unite 
in  it,  but  the  Duke  of  Grafton  deserted  him,  and  accepted  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state.  With  this  administration,  however,  he  soon  became  chagrined, 
and  resigned  his  office.  Lord  Chatham  again  received  him  into  communion, 
and  in  the  ministry,  shortly  after  planned  and  carried  into  eflfect  by  himself 
in  which  he  held  the  privy  seal,  he  nominated  the  Duke  of  Grafton  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  head  of  this  new  system,  however,  Lord 
Chatham  did  not  long  continue^  he  withdrew  in  disgust ;  but  the  noble  dnke^ 
instead  of  following  him,  took  the  lead  upon  himself,  and  commenced  an  ad- 
ministration of  his  own. 
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reason  than  ever  to  be  satisfied ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life,  that  you  should 
have  so  many  compensations  to  make  in  the  closet  for  vour 
former  friendship  with  him.  Your  gracious  master  under- 
stands TOur  character,  and  makes  you  a  persecutor,  because 
you  have  been  a  friend. 

Lord  Chatham  formed  his  last  administration  upon  princi- 
ples which  you  certiinly  concurred  in,  or  you  could  never 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  By  deserting 
those  principles,  and  by  acting  in  direct  contmdictiou  to 
them,  in  which  he  found  you  were  secretly  supported  in  the 
closet,  you  soon  forced  him  to  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  an  administration  which  had  been 
formed  on  the  credit  of  it.  You  had  then  a  prospect  of 
friendships  better  suited  to  your  genius  and  more  likely  to 
fix  your  disposition.  ^larriajje  is  the  point  on  wliich  every 
rake  is  stationary  at  hist :  and  truly,  my  Lord,  you  may  well 
be  weary  of  the  circuit  you  have  taken,  for  you  have  now  fairly 
travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac,  from  the 
Scorpion,  in  which  you  stung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of 
a  Virgin  *  in  the  house  of  Bloomsbuiy.  One  would  think 
that  you  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  frailty  of  nuptial 
engagements,  or,  at  least,  that  such  a  friendship  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  might  have  been  secured  to  you  by  the  auspi- 
cious marriage  of  your  late  Duchess  withf  his  nephew. 
But  ties  of  this  tender  nature  cannot  be  drawn  too  close ; 
and  it  may,  possibly,  be  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  am- 
bition, after  making  lier  an  honest  woman,  to  work  a  miracle 
of  tlie  same  sort  upon  your  Grace.  This  worthy  nobleman 
has  long  dealt  in  virtue.  There  has  been  a  large  consump- 
tion of  it  in  his  own  family;  and,  in  the  way  of  traffic,  I  dare 
say  he  has  bought  and  sold  more  than  hdf  the  representa- 
tive integrity  of  the  nation. 

In  a  political  view  this  union  is  not  imprudent.  The 
favour  of  princes  is  a  perishable  commodity.  You  have  now 
a  strength  sufficient  to  command  the  closet ;  and,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  betray  one  friendship  more,  you  may  set  even 
Lord  Bute  at  defiance     Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  may  possibly 

*  His  Grace  bad  lately  married  Miss  Wrottesley,  nieee  of  the  Good  Ger- 
trude, Duchess  of  Bedford. — Jcxius. 

f  Miss  Liddel,  after  her  diroree  ttom.  the  Duke,  mnrried  Lord  Upper 
Ossory.— Juxiua. 
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remember  jrhsit  use  the  Duke  of  Bedford  nsoallj  makes  of 
his  power  *  ;  and  our  gracious  soYereign,  I  doubt  not,  redoes 
at  this  first  appearance  of  union  among  his  servants.  Hia 
late  majesty,  under  the  happy  influence  of  a  &mily  connec- 
tion between  his  ministers,  was  relieved  from  the  cares  of 
government.  A  more  active  prince  may  perhaps  observe 
with  suspicion  by  what  degrees  an  artful  servant  gro^vs  upon 
his  master,  from  the  first  unlimited  professions  of  du^  and 
attachment  to  the  painful  representation  of  the  necessity  of  the 
royal  service,  and  soon,  in  regular  progression,  to  the  humble 
insolence  of  dictating  in  all  the  obsequious  forms  of  peremp- 
tory submission.  The  iuter\*al  is  carefully  employed  in  form- 
ing conuections,  creating  interests,  collecting  a  party,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  double  marriages  f;  until  the  de- 
luded prince  who  thought  he  had  found  a  creature  prostituted 
to  his  ser\*icc,  :\ud.  iusiguificant  enough  to  be  always  depend- 
ent upon  his  pleasure,  finds  him  at  last  too  strong  to  be  com- 
manded and  too  formidable  to  be  removed. 

Your  Grace's  public  conduct  as  a  minister  is  but  the 
countei-parc  of  your  private  history; — the  same  inconsistency, 
the  same  contradictions.  In  America  we  trace  you  from  the 
first  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  I  on  principles  of  conveni- 
ence, to  Mr.  Pitt's  surrender  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to 

*  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  trai  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bate.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford's  abuse  of  power  here  referred  to  is  again  noticed  in  Junius,  Letter 
No.  86,  rjid  consisted  in  compelling  the  kins  to  displace  Mr.  Mackenzie  fimm 
the  office  of  lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  shortly  after  his  appointment,  in 
fiivour  of  Lord  Frederick  Campbell.  In  this  act  of  coercion  Mr.  Grenville 
bore  an  equal  part  with  the  noble  duke.  Upon  the  resignation  of  these 
ministers,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  was  reinstated  in  his  former  post 

f  These  double  marriages,  which  Junius  gloats  over  with  remorselefli 
satire,  have  been  partly  explained  already;  they  were  the  marriages  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  with  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  of  the 
lady  whom  he  had  divorced  for  infidelity,  with  her  paramour,  the  nephew 
of  the  Dnke.  The  last  has  not  been  without  imitations  in  high  drdea  in 
more  recent  times,  and,  if  not  adequate  compensation  in  such  onfortonate  con- 
nexions, is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  transgressors  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  preferences. — Ed. 

X  At  the  period  here  referred  to,  the  American  colonies  had  acquired  inch 
n  population  and  proportion  of  public  wealth,  as  to  render  it  neeessaiy  to  in- 
quire more  critically  than  had  hitherto  been  done  into  the  peculiar  mode  of 
itf  political  connection  with  the  mother  country,  and  to  bind  it  to  the  latter 
in  a  more  definite  bond.  It  was  found  that  most  of  the  provincial  depart- 
ments were  chartered  by  the  crown  and  expressly  exempted  from  legislatiTe 
taxation,  but  that  others  were  not  chartered  in  any  way,  and  of  couzso  pot- 
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Lord  Bockingham*8  smrender  of  the  fact;  then  back  agaxa  to 
Lord  Rockingham's  declaration  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to 
taxation  with  Mr.  Townshend;  and,  in  the  kst  instance,  from 
the  gentle  Conwaj's  undetermined  discretion  to  blood  and 
compulsion  with  the  Doke  of  Bedford  *,  Tet,  if  we  may 
believe  the  simplicity  of  Lord  North  s  eloquence,  at  the  open- 
ing of  next  session  you  are  once  more  to  be  the  patron  of 
America.  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a  great  minister  ?  or  is  it 
the  ominous  Tibration  of  a  pendulum '?  Had  you  no  opinion 
of  your  own,  my  Lord?  or  was  it  the  gratification  of  betray- 
ing every  party  with  which  you  havo  been  united,  and  of 
deserting  every  political  principle  in  which  you  had  concurred? 
Your  enemies  may  tmii  their  eyes  without  regret  I'ram  this 
admirable  system  of  provincial  government.     They  will  find 

sessed  no  such  privilege.  From  the  capnciiy  of  their  being  now  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  from  a  doaire  to  equ.ilizc  the  entire 
colonisation,  and  £rom  a  professed  belief  that  charters  granted  by  the  crown 
with  such  an  exemption  as  above,  displayed  an  undue  stretch  of  the  prezx>ga- 
tire,  it  was  determined  upon,  by  Mr.  Grenrillu's  administration,  to  bring  tho 
matter  boldly  to  an  issae,  and  for  the  legislature  to  claim  an  authority  over 
the  colonies  by  passing  an  act  which  should  immediately  affect  them.  The 
statute  enacted  for  thu  purpose  was  the  Stamp  Act,  which  imposed  a  duty 
upon  many  of  the  article  most  current  through  the  colonies.  The  coloniei 
were  thrown  into  a  general  commotion  by  this  measure,  the  duty  could  not 
be  collected,  and  almost  every  province  became  ripe  for  rebellion. 

At  home  the  members  of  opposition  doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt,  both  the 
propriety  and  lesality  of  the  conduct  of  administration.  Mr.  Pitt  denied 
the  ri(/hl,  the  Marquis  of  fiockinghom  admitted  the  right,  but  denied  the 
expeduncy,  while  many  politicians,  perplexed  by  the  sophistry  advanced  by 
the  pleaders  on  all  sides,  vacillated  in  their  opinion,  and  sometimes  united 
with  one  party  and  sometimes  with  another.  Of  this  last  description  was  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  who  occasionally  fiivoured  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion,  occasionally  the 
Marquis  of  Roekinffham's,  and  at  hut  sided  with  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  in  a 
determined  resolution  to  carry  the  sytsem  of  taxation  into  effect  at  all  haiatrds. 

*  Mr.  Knox,  in  hb  '*  Extra  Official  State  Papers,**  narrates  the  following 
anecdote  as  having  happened  to  himself  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act : — 
"  The  morning  mr  the  resolution  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
peal the  Stomp  Act  and  to  bring  in  the  declaratory  bill,  I  was  sent  for  to  a 
meetinff  of  the  Opposition  at  Mr.  Bigby's  in  Parliament  Street;  when  I  cama 
then  Mr.  Gxenville  and  Mr.  £igby  came  out  to  me^  and  told  me  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  several  others  desired  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  effects  which 
thoee  resolutions  would  produce  in  America.  My  answer  was  in  a  few  words 
-—addnata  qf  tkanb  amd  mmiwra  of  rtbtllion.  Mr.  Grenville  smiled  and 
shook  his  head,  and  Mr.  ^by  swore  by  Q —  he  thought  so,  and  both 
wished  me  a  good  morning." 
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sratification  enough  in  the  sun-ej  of  joor  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

If,  instead  of  diso\ming  Lord  Shelbume,  the  British  court 
hud  interposed  ynth  dignity  and  firmness,  you  know,  my 
Lord,  that  Corsica  would  never  have  been  invaded  *,  The 
French  saw  the  weakness  of  a.  distracted  ministir,  and  were 
justified  in  treating  you  with  contempt.  They  would  pro- 
bably have  yielded  in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  hazard  a 
rupture  with  this  couutr}';  but,  being  once  engaged,  they 
cannot  retreat  without  dishonour.  Common  sense  foresees 
consequences  which  have  escaped  vour  Grace's  penetration. 
Either  we  sufier  the  French  to  make  an  acquisition,  the  im- 
portiince  of  which  you  have  probably  no  conception  of,  or  wo 
oppose  them  by  an.  underhand  management,  which  only  dis- 
graces us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  without  answering  any  pur- 
pose of  policy  or  pinidence.  From  secret,  indirect  assistance, 
a  transition  to  some  more  open  decisive  measures  becomes 
unavoidable ;  till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  principals  in  the 
war.  and  are  obliged  to  hazard  everything  for  an  object 
which  might  have  originally  been  obtained  without  expense 
or  danger.  I  am  not  verseci  in  the  politics  of  the  north  ;  but 
this,  I  believe,  is  certain,  that  half  the  money  you  have  dis- 
tributed to  carry  the  expulsion  of  "Mr,  Wilkes,  or  even  your 
secretary's  share'  in  the  last  subscription,  would  have  kept  the 
Turks  at  your  devotion f.  Was  it  economy,  my  Lord?  or 
did  the  coy  resistance  you  have  constantly  met  with  in  the 
British  senate,  make  you  despair  of  corrupting  the  Divan? 
Your    friends,    indeed,    have    the    first    daim    upon    your 

*  Lord  Shelburne,  father  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  while 
Secretary  of  State,  instructed  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  to 
remonstnte  in  very  spirited  terms  on  the  intended  invasion  of  Corsica  by 
the  French.  His  Lordship's  conduct,  however,  was  disavowed  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  he  resigned  his  situation,  Oct  21, 1768. 

f  The  Ottoman  Porte  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  French  anfloence; 
the  Court  of  Tuilleries  supplying  it  with  French  officers,  and  instructing  it, 
through  their  means,  in  modem  tactics,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  support  more 
successfully  the  war  in  which  it  was  engaged  with  Kussia.  The  growing 
extent  of  French  influence  over  the  continent  might,  in  this  instance  perhapa, 
have  easily  been  curtailed  by  a  little  address,  and  trtta  tnuisferred  to  the 
court  of  St.  James's.  The  parallel  between  Corsica  and  Hungary  has  been 
adverted  to  in  a  previous  note,  the  chief  discrepancies  being  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  Gknoaand  France  were  the  aggressive  powers;  in  the  latter,  Austria 
and  Russia. — Ed. 
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bounty,  but  if  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  can  be  spared  in 
pension  to  Sir  John  Moore  i",  it  wQuld  not  have  disgraced 
Tou  to  have  allowed  sometliiug  to  the  secret  service  of  the 
public. 

You  will  say  perhaps  that  the  situation  of  affairs  at  home 
demanded  and  engrossed  the  whole  of  your  attention.  Here, 
1  confess,  you  have  been  active.  An  amiable,  accomplisiied 
prince  ascends  the  throne  under  the  happiest  of  all  auspices — 
the  acclamations  and  united  affections  of  bis  subjects.  The 
first  measures  of  his  reign,  and  even  the  odium  of  a  favourite, 
were  not  able  to  shake  their  attachment.  Your  services,  my 
Lord,  have  been  more  successful.  Since  you  were  permitted 
to  take  the  lead  we  have  seen  the  natural  efl'ects  of  a  system 
of  govennncnt  at  once  both  odious  and  contemptible.  We 
have  seen  the  laws  sometimes  scandalously  rela.xed,  some- 
times violently  stretched  beyond  ilieir  tone.  Wc  have  seen 
the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign  insulted  ;  and,  in  profound 
peace,  and  with  an  undisputed  title,  the  fidelity  of  his  sub- 
jects brought  by  his  own  servants  into  public  question f. 
Without  abilities,  resolution,  or  interest,  you  have  done  more 
than  Lord  Bute  could  accomplish  with  all  Scotland  at  his 
heels. 

Your  Grace,  little  anxious  perhaps  either  for  present  or 
future  reputation,  will  not  desire  to  bo  handed  down  in  these 
colours  to  posterity.  Y'ou  have  reason  to  flatter  yourself  that 
the  memory  of  your  administration  will  survive  even  the  forms 
of  a  constitution  which  our  ancestors  vainly  hoped  would  bo 
immortal ;  and  as  for  your  personal  character  I  will  not,  for 
tho  honour  of  human  nature,  suppose  that  you  can  wish  to 
have  it  remembered.  The  condition  of  the  present  times  is 
desperate  indeed ;  but  there  is  a  debt  due  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  and  it  is  the  historian*s  office  to  punish  though  he 
cannot  correct.  I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  to 
imitate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter ;  and,  as  your  conduct 

*  Sir  John  Moore  tras  an  old  Newmarket  acquaintance  of  his  Gnice*t, 
^here  he  succeeded  in  completely  squandering  away  his  priTate  fortune. 
The  Dake  of  Grafton,  out  of  compassion,  obtained  for  him  the  pension  in 


f  The  wise  Duke,  about  this  time,  exerted  all  the  influence  of  goremment 
to  procure  addresses  to  satisfy  the  King  of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  They 
came  in  Tery  thick  from  Sedland;  but,  after  the  appearance  of  this  letter, 
we  heard  no  more  of  them. — Jtrnua. 


TOL.   I. 
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coxDprehends  every  thing  that  a  ^se  or  honest  minister  should 
aToid«  I  mean  to  make  you  a  negatire  instruction  to  jour  suo> 
cessors  for  ever- 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XIII. 

TO   THE   PRl^TFER   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADTERTTSEK. 

Sis.  June  12, 1769. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton's  friends,  not  finding  it  convenient  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  Junius,  arc  now  reduced  to  the  last 
melancholy  resource  of  defeated  argument,  the  flat  general 
chai-ge  of  scurrility  and  i'alseliood.  As  lor  his  style,  I  Jrhall 
leave  it  lo  the  critics.  The  iruili  of  his  facts  is  uf  more  im- 
portance to  the  public.  Tliey  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
ihink  a  bare  contradiction  will  have  no  weight  with  any  man 
who  .judges  for  himself.  Let  us  take  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  his  last  letter. 

1.  Have  not  the  first  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution  been  openly  invaded,  and  the 
very  name  of  an  election  made  ridiculous,  by  the  arbitrar}*  ap- 
pointment of  ^Ir.  Luttrell  ? 

2.  Did  not  the  Duke  of  Grafton  frequently  lead  his  mistress 
into  public,  and  even  place  her  at  the  head  of  his  table,  as  if 
he  had  pulled  down  an  ancient  temple  of  Yenus,  and  could 
bury  all  decency  and  shame  under  the  ruins  ?  Is  this  the 
man  who  dares  to  talk  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  morals  ? 

3.  Is  not  the  character  of  his  presumptive  ancestors  as 
strongly  marked  in  him  as  if  he  had  descended  from  them  in 
a  direct  legitimate  line  ?  The  idea  of  his  death  is  only  pro- 
phetic ;  and  what  is  prophecy  but  a  narrative  preceding  the 
fact? 

4.  Was  not  Lord  Chatham  the  first  who  raised  him  to  the 
rank  and  post  of  a  minister,  and  the  first  whom  he  aban- 
doned ? 

5.  Did  he  not  join  with  Lord  Bocldngham  and  betray  him  ? 

6.  Was  he  not  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  whom  he 
now  pursues  to  destruction  ? 
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7.  Did  lie  not  take  his  degrees  with  credit  at  Newmarket, 
White  s,  and  the  Opposition  ? 

8.  After  deserting  Lord  Chatham's  principles  and  sacri- 
ficing his  friendship,  is  he  not  now  closely  united  with  a  set 
of  men,  who,  though  ihey  have  occasionally  joined  with  all 
parties,  have,  in  every  difTerent  situation,  and  at  all  times, 
been  equally  and  constantly  detested  hy  this  count  17? 

9.  Has  not  Sir  John  Moore  a  pension  /»f  iive  hundred 
pounds  a  year?  This  may  probably  be  an  acquittiince> of 
lavours  upon  the  turf ;  but  is  it  possible  for  a  minister  to  offer 
a  grosser  outrage  to  a  nation  wliich  has  so  veiy  lately  cleared 
away  the  bejipjaiy  of  the  civil  list  ac  the  expense  of  more 
than  half  a  million  ? 

10.  Is  there  any  one  mode  of  thinking  or  acting  with  re- 
spect to  America,  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  has  not  suo- 
cessivcly  adopted  and  nbtiiidoned  ? 

11.  Is  there  not  a  xinguhir  mark  of  sliamc  set  upon  this 
man,  who  has  so  little  delicacy  and  feeling  iis  to  submit  to  the 
opprobrium  of  marrying  a  near  relation  of  one  who  had  de- 
bauched his  wife  ?  In  the  name  of  decency  how  are  these 
amiable  cousins  to  meet  at  their  uncle's  table  ?  It  will  be  a 
scene  in  CBdipus,  without  the  distress.  Is  it  wealth,  or  wit, 
or  beauty  ?  or  is  the  amorous  youth  in  love  ? 

The  rest  is  notorious.  That  Coi-sica  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  French ;  that  in  some  instances  the  laws  have  been  scan- 
dalously relaxed,  and  in  othei*s  daringly  violated;  and  that 
the  king  s  subjects  have  been  called  upon  to  assure  him  of 
their  fidelity  in  spite  of  the  measures  of  his  servants. 

A  writer,  who  builds  his  arguments  upon  facts  such  as  these, 
is  not  easily  to  be  confuted.  He  is  not  to  be  answered  by 
general  assertions  or  genei^l  reproaches.  He  may  want 
eloquence  to  amuse  or  persuade,  but,  speaking  truth,  he  must 
always  convince. 

PHILOJTJNIUS*. 

*  This  is  the  itrst  letter  of  Philo-Junias.  In  his  Preface  Janias  admits 
the  authorship  of  letters  under  this  signature,  and  that  it  was  a  subordiuata 
part  be  started  as  needful  to  explain  and  support  the  principal;  not,  ha- 
■ays,  to  "  praise  him/'  but  to  appear  ingenuously  convinced  by  his  iacts  and 
I  puff  oblique,  if  not  direct,  from  the  author  himself — Ej>. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

TO  l-HE   PRINTER   OF  TOE   PUDLIC   ADVERTISER 

Sir,  Jane  22, 1769. 

The  name  of  Old  Xoll  is  destined  to  be  the  niin  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  There  is  an  ominous  fatality  iu  it  which  even  the 
spurious  descendants  of  the  family  cannot  escape.  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  the  merit  of  conducting  Charies  the  First 
to  the  block.  Your  correspondent  Old  Noll^  appears 
to  have  the  same  design  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  His 
arrruments  consist  better  with  the  title  he  has  assumed,  tiian 
with  the  principles  he  professes ;  for  though  he  pretends  to 
be  an  advocate  for  the  Duke,  he  takes  care  to  give  us  tlie  best 
reasons  wliy  his  patron  should  regularly  follow  the  fate  of  his 
presumptive  ancestor.  Througli  the  wliole  course  of  the 
Duke  of  Oniftou's  life  I  see  a  strange  endeavour  to  uiiito  con- 
tradictious which  cannot  he  reconciled.  He  marries  to  be 
divorced,  he  keeps  a  mistress  to  remind  him  of  conjugal  en- 
dearments, and  he  chooses  such  frieuds  as  it  is  a  virtue  iu 
him  to  desert.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  genius  of  that  ac- 
complished president  who  pronouuced  sentence  wpon  Charleb 
the   First  to  be  revived  in  some  modern  sycophant  f,  his 

*  A  correspondent  under  this  si{^nature  replied  to  the  preceding  letter  of 
PUilo-JuniuM,  in  the  Public  Advertiser ,  dated  June  19,  introducing!]^  bis 
obienrations  with  the  following  paragraph :— "  Though  Pkilo^uniiu  is,  in 
every  sense,  unworthy  of  an  answer  as  a  writer,  yet,  as  he  has  compressed 
into  small  compass  what  he  calls  the  fiicts  advanced  by  Junius,  I  will  answer 
them  briefly  one  by  one,  and  for  ever  drop  a  subject  that  could  only  acquire 
consequence  by  discussing  it  in  a  serious  manner." — Ed. 

t  Ic  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  name  of  Brad- 
shav, — Juaxus.  And  as  little  so  that  Old  yoll  was  the  nickname  of  OliTer 
Cromwell.  There  is  a  peculiar  severity  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  periods 
and  the  two  fiunilies.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  a  Stuart,  and  BradAuaw, 
the  president  of  the  regicide  court,  was  the  name  of  the  Duke*s  private  secre- 
tary ;  and  Junius  here  insinuaus  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  letter 
figned  (Hd  SoU,  which  had  a  chance  of  proving  as  fatal  to  his  Grace's  cause 
as  ever  the  name  of  Bindshaw  or  Old  Noil  had  proved  fatal  to  his  Grace's 
ancestor.  Before  his  present  appointment,  Bradshaw  had  been  an  under- 
clerk  in  the  war^office^  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  private  secretary  for  bis 
despatch  in  business.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  on  the  Duke  retiring  from  the  premiership  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension  of  1 500/.  Considering  this  provision  unequal  to  his  deserts  or  hb 
wants,  he  committed  suicide. — £d. 
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Grace,  I  doubt  not,  would,  by  sjnapatby,  discover  him  amoug 
the  dregs  of  mankind,  and  take  bim  for  a  guide  in  tbose 
paths,  ^vhich  uatui-ollr  conduct  a  minister  to  the  scaffold. 

The  assertion  that  two  thirds  of  the  nation  approve  of  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Luttrell  (for  even  Old  Noll  is  too  modest  to 
call  it  an  election\  can  neither  be  maintained  nor  confuted  by 
argument.  It  is  a  point  of  fact  on  which  every  English  gen- 
tleman will  determine  for  himself.  As  to  lawyers,  their  pro- 
fession is  supported  by  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  1  confess  1  have  not  that  opinion  of  their  know- 
ledge or  integrity,  to  think  it  necessan'  that  they  should  de- 
cide for  me  upon  a  plain  constitutional  question.  With  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  the  Cliancellor*  has 
never  yet  given  any  authentic  opinion.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  f 
is  indeed  an  honest,  a  very  honest,  man  ;  and  the  Attorney 
General  *  is  ex  olVicio  the  guardian  of  liiicrty,  to  take  care.  I 
presume,  that  it  shall  never  break  out  into  a  criminal  excess. 
Doctor  Blackstone  is  solicitor  to  the  queen.  The  Doctor  re- 
collected that  he  had  a  place  to  preserve,  though  he  forgot 
that  he  had  a  reputation  to  lose.  We  have  now  the  good  for- 
tune to  understand  the  Doctor's  principles  as  well  as  his 
writings.  For  the  defence  of  truth,  of  law,  and  reason,  the 
Doctor's  book  may  be  safely  consulted ;  but  whoever  wishes 
to  cheat  a  neighbour  of  his  estate  §,  or  to  rob  a  country  of  its 
rights  II,  need  malce  no  scruple  of  consulting  the  Doctor  him- 
self. 

The  example  of  the  English  nobility  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  sufficiently  justify  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  he  in- 
dulges his  genius  in  all  the  fashionable  e.xcesses  of  the  age ; 
yet,  considering  his  mnk  and  station,  I  think  it  would  do  him 
more  honour  to  be  able  to  deny  the  fact  than  to  defend  it  by 
such  authority.     But  if  vice  itself  could  be  excused,  there  is 

*  Lord  Camden. 

+  At  this  time  Chief  Jnttice  in  Eyre,  with  a  salary  of  8000^,  and  jnst 
^pointed  a  prirj  coansellor. 

t  Mr.  Do  Qny,  afterwards  Lord  Walsiogham. 

§  Doctor,  better  known  as  Sir  Willijun,  Blackstone,  and  a  distingnithed 
name :  he  had  been,  nnfortunatelr  for  himself,  an  adviser  of  Sir  James 
Lowther  s^ainst  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  Cum- 
berland crown  lands,  upon  the  obsolete  Uiw  of  nullum,  temput. — Sx>. 

II  Blackstone  had  also  supported  government  in  its  rejection  of  Hr.  T^ilkes 
as  member  for  the  county  of  Middl^ez. 
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jet  a  certain  display  of  it,  a  certaia  outrage  to  decency,  and 
Tiolution  of  public  decorum  which,  for  the  benefit  of  societj*. 
should  never  be  forgiven.  It  is  not  that  he  kept  a  mistress 
at  home,  but  that  he  constantly  attended  her  abroad.  It  is  not 
the  private  indulgence  hut  the  public  insult  of  which  I  com- 
plain. The  name  of  Miss  Pai-sons  would  hardly  have  been 
known,  if  the  First  Loifl  of  the  Treasury  had  not  led  her  in 
triumph  throuj^h  the  Opera  House,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen.  When  we  see  a  man  act  in  this  manner  we  may 
admit  the  shameless  depravity  of  liis  heart,  but  what  are  wi 
to  tliink  of  his  understanding? 

His  Grace,  it  seems,  is  now  to  be  a  regular  domestic  man. 
and.  as  an  omen  of  the  future  delicacy  and  correctness  of  his 
conduct,  he  marries  a  lii*st  cousin  of  the  man  who  had  fixed 
that  mark  and  title  of  infamy  upon  him  which,  at  the  same 
moment,  makes  a  luisliand  unhappy  and  ridionlous.  The  ties 
of  consanguinity  may  possibly  preserve  him  from  the  same 
fate  a  second  time,  and  as  to  the  distress  of  meeting.  I  lake 
for  granted  the  venerable  uncle  of  these  common  cousins  has 
settled  tlie  etiquette  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  a  mistake 
should  happen,  it  may  reach  no  farther  than  from  Madame  ma 
femms  to  Madame  ma  coiisine. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  always  some  excellent  reasons  for 
deserting  his  friends.  The  age  and  incapacity  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham^: the  debility  of  Lord  Rockingham;  or  the  infamy  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  There  was  a  time  indeed  when  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  so  well  acquainted  or  so  violently  offended 
with  the  infirmities  of  his  friends.  But  now  I  confess  thej 
are  not  ill  exchanged  for  the  youthful,  vigorous  virtue  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  firmness  of  General  Conway,  the 
blunt,  or  if  I  may  call  it,  the  aukward  integrity  of  Mr.  Higby  f. 
and  the  spotless  morality  of  Lord  Sandwich  I. 

*  Lord  Chatham,  it  is  well  Icnown,  laboured  under  a  prematiire  deerepitade 
of  body,  from  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  gout 

f  ^r.  Rigby  yvnt  introduced  into  political  life  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford^  to 
whom  he  had  chiefly  recommended  himselt  by  his  convivial  talents.  He  at 
length  attained  the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster  of  the  British  forces.  His 
pretensions  to  XTnUgriiy  are  well  known,  eren  to  the  present  moment*  to  haTa 
been  rather  equivocnL 

X  It  was  Lord  Sandwich  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Worburton,  com- 
plained to  the  House  of  Lords,  of  Wilkes's  E»$ay  on.  Woman,  and  induced 
their  lordships'  interference,  in  consequence  of  which  the  writer  was  pcoto> 
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If  a  large  pension  to  a  broken  gambler  ^'  be  an  act  worthy 
of  commendation,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  connections  will  fur- 
nish him  with  many  opportunities  of  doing  pniiseworthy 
actions  ;  and,  as  he  himself  bears  no  part  of  the  expense,  the 
generosity  of  distributing  the  public  money  for  the  support  of 
virtuous  families  in  distress  will  be  an  unquestionable  proof 
of  his  Grace's  humanity. 

As  to  public  affairs,  Old  Noll  is  a  little  tender  of  descend- 
ing to  particulars.  He  does  not  deny  that  Corsica  has  been 
sacrificed  to  France,  and  he  confesses  that,  with  regard  to 
America,  his  patron  s  measures  have  been  subject  to  some 
variation;  but  then  he  promises  wonders  of  stability  and 
firmness  for  the  future.  These  arc  mysteries  of  which  we 
must  not  pretend  to  judge  by  experience ;  and  truly,  I  fear 
we  shall  perish  in  the  Desert  before  we  arrive  at  the  Land  of 
Promise.  In  the  regular  course  of  things,  the  period  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  ministerial  manhood  should  now  be  ap- 
proaching^. The  imbecility  of  his  infant  state  was  committed 
to  Lord  Chatham.  Charles  Townshend  took  some  care  of  his 
education  at  that  ambiguous  age  which  lies  between  the  fol- 
lies of  political  childhood  and  the  vices  of  puberty.  The 
empire  of  the  passions  soon  succeeded.  His  earliest  princi- 
ples and  connections  were  of  course  forgotten  or  despised. 
The  company  he  has  lately  kept  has  been  of  no  service  to  his 
morals ;  and,  in  the  conduct  of  public  aHairs,  we  see  the  cha- 
racter of  his  time  of  life  strongly  distinguished.  An  obstinate 
ungovernable  self-sufficiency  plainly  points  out  to  us  that  state 
of  imperfect  maturity  at  which  the  graceful  levity  of  youth  is 
lost,  and  the  solidity  of  experience  not  yet  acquired.  It  is 
possible  the  young  man  may  in  time  grow  wiser  and  reform ; 
but,  if  I  understand  his  disposition,  it  is  not  of  such  corrigible 
stuff  that  we  should  hope  for  any  amendment  in  him  before 
he  has  accomplished  the  destrucdon  of  this  country.  Like 
other  rakes,  he  may  perhaps  live  to  see  his  error,  but  not 
until  he  has  ruined  his  estate. 

PHILOJTJNIUS. 

cated  hj  the  crown.    The  irony  of  the  ezpressfon  here  adopted  prooeedf 
from  the  well-known  &ct  that  Lord  Sandwich  wai  at  thii  yeiy  time  the  moft 
profligate  of  all  the  Bedford  party. 
*  Sir  John  Moore. 
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LETTER  XV*. 

TO   niS   GRACE  HIE   DUKE   OF  GBAFIOX. 


2lr  Lord,  Juir  8,  1769. 

If  nature  liad  given  you  an  understanding  qualified  to  keep 
pace  with  the  wishes  and  principles  of  j-our  heart,  she  would 
have  made  jou,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  minister  that 

*  In  this  Letter  Junius  with  nnahnted  •even'ty,  but  lett  of  personal  crimina- 
tion, renews  in  closer  array  of  (act  and  ar;gument  his  general  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Gmfton.  His  eloquence,  however,  and  political  sagacitj,  did  not  sue- 
cecd  any  more  than  the  petition  of  the  livery  of  London,  in  obliinnj  the 
kin^  to  alter  his  plan  of  government,  or  the  ministry  to  retire.  That  the 
reader  may  better  understind  the  position  of  the  belligerents — of  the  sove- 
reign and  his  ministry  on  one  sidi\  and  the  opposition  on  the  other,  consist- 
ing of  the  now  united  Whig  phalanx,  Junius,  Wilkes  .ind  the  populace,  with 
the  agitators  of  ihu*  City — and  that  he  may  be  the  better  instructed  by  the 
truths  in  those  Letters,  without  being  misled  by  their  prejudices  and  errors, 
it  is  essential  in  the  perusal  of  them  to  hold  the  following  facis  steadily  in 
his  mind : — 

1.  The  plan  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  great  Whig  aristncracr,  by 
selecting  ability  and  loyalty  from  among  both  Whigi  and  Tories,  did  not 
begin  with  Lord  Bute,  but  was  conceived  and  arranged  by  Bolingbroke ; 
tras  imperfectly  carried  into  effect  in  the  opposition  guided  by  31r.  Fulteney,. 
Sir  William  \Vyndham,  and  Lord  Carteret;  occasioned,  in  the  struggle 
between  its  supporters  and  opposers,  all  that  uncertainty  and  weakness  of 
government  which  prevailed  from  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  till 
the  Pelhams  were  fully  established  in  ministerial  power ;  and  was  renewed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1758,  after  the  Whig  aristocracy  had  made  themselves  odious 
by  corruption,  tyranny,  and  failures. 

2.  The  Eorl  of  Bute,  in  his  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  efiL^ct,  erred  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  not  gaining  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  confidential  ally.  Pitt  hated 
the  great  Whig  aristocracy  which  had  scowled  on  his  talents,  and  thwarted, 
by  every  artifice,  his  attempts  to  rise  by  ability  and  patriotism  above  the 
native  humility  of  his  fortune.  He  courted  the  Tories  of  Leicester  House  ; 
•nd  desired  nothing  better  than  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
mingled  Whigs  and  Tories,  by  which  the  aristocracy  that  had  oppressed 
him  might  be  oTerthrown.  Having  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  George 
IL,  who  had  previotuly  regarded  him  with  aversion,  Pitt  learned  to  value 
himself  on  cultivating  the  personal  favour  of  his  sovereign,  not  less  than  on 
commanding  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Had  the  king  and  Lord  Bote 
treated  him  with  free  unbounded  confidence,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
entered  cordially  into  their  new  plan  of  combining  and  balancing  parties,  and 
it  might  have  been  accomplished  without  occasioning  that  long  prostration 
of  government  which  ensued  in  the  prosecution  of  it  without  Pitt's  aid.  It 
was  the  conceit  of  ability  which  he  possessed  not,  it  was  a  jealousy  i 
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ever  ^ras  einplo3'ed  under  a  limited  monarch  to  accomplish 
Uio  niia  of  a  free  people.  When  neither  the  feelings  of 
shame,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  nor  the  dread  of  punish- 

patible  with  true  greatness  of  soul,  it  was  a  senritnde  to  soidid  interests 
and  petty  prejudices,  that  made  Bute  irritate  Pitt  to  resignation,  insUad  of 
couriiiifT.  in  happy  hour,  his  coniidential  friendship.  This  was  the  capital  erroi 
of  the  king's  elect.  He  meant  well ;  when  too  late,  he  strove  to  n'gniii  for  his 
sovereign  the  cordial  service  of  Pitt.  Even  then,  however,  there  were  in  his 
advances  a  hesitation  and  duplicity  which  Pitt  s  penetration  could  not  fiul  to 
detect,  and  which  his  generous  nature  must  of  necessity  abhor. 

3.  In  the  iirst  dissociation  of  the  Whigs  from  the  Tories,  in  the  counter 
poise  of  those  two  parties  in  the  reign  of  Willium,  in  their  alternate  sue 
cess  under  Anne,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  during  the  two  Hrst  reignt 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  in  the  efforts  of  St.  John,  of  Pitt,  of  Bute,  try 
displace  them,  and  in  the  consummation  of  Tory  use  ndancy  under  the 
ministry  of  tlic  son  of  Chatham,  the  operation  of  general  and  pcnnanent 
causes  is  conspicuously  remarkable— causes  originating  in  the  first  prinriplcs 
of  human  nature,  and,  in  the  fundamentii  composition  of  society,  prr.domi- 
natii'g  over  nil  those  secondary  cjuses  to  which  narrow-minded  c.irtirnr, 
patriots,  politicians,  party-writers,  and  historians,  have  attributed  aU  the  Huc- 
luation  and  changes  in  the  government  and  policy  of  Britain. 

4.  During  the  long  supremacy  of  the  Whigs,  both  the  Extcutict  and  the 
Lcmsiative  Pourtrs  had  made  encroachments  upon  the  rights  &f  the  people, 
and  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution.  These  had,  indeed,  been  in  part 
counterbalanced  by  the  growing  i»scendancy  of  public  opinion,  the  Toice  of 
which  had  begun  to  be  generally  listened  to,  and  obeyed,  by  both  the  crown 
and  the  parliament.  It  was  time,  however,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  cro\ni 
and  the  constitution,  that  such  encroachments  should  be  checked.  They 
could  not  have  been  effectually  checked  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  opposi- 
tion, both  in  parliament  and  among  the  people,  in  support  of  which  the 
Letters  of  Junios  were  written. 

5.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  one  of  the  parties  in  the  opposition,  from 
the  year  1760  to  the  year  1770,  had  thoroughly  studied  anything  but  their 
private  and  party  interests  and  caprices  of  all  that  was  in  dispute.  Th€}f 
had  no  prindples  tkormighltf  understood  ;  and,  became  tfioroughly  under' 
dood,  ther^ort  net  to  be  abandoned.  The  great  utilities  of  government  and 
society  impelled  them  along  in  a  course  in  which  Whigs  and  Tories  might 
cordially  moTe  on  together.     But  hero  they  were,  in  some  sort  unconscious 

rits;  as  to  all  else,  what  they  called  their  principles  continually  yielded  to 
r  interesU  and  passions.  The  pence  of  1763,  hastily  concluded,  was  at 
first  almost  unanimously  approved  by  all  but  Mr.  Pitt  Even  of  the  perse- 
cation  of  Wilkes,  almost  all,  in  their  turn,  approved,  at  least  so  fiir  as  not  to 
make  bis  acquittal  a  condition  without  which  they  would  not  act  with 
government.  In  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  Americans,  it  is  evident  from 
the  whole  conduct  of  all  parties,  that  there  was,  in  U-nth,  no  real  dispute, 
except  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  easy  execution.  Wilkes  had 
his  merits  and  bis  uses,  bat  patriotism  with  him  was  merely  a  game  of  calcu- 
lation. Hu  spirit  delighted  in  bold  contention,  and  he  desired  to  make  his 
fortune.    This  was  the  sum  of  his  impulses :  and  yet  be  happened  to  ex- 
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xnent,  fonn  any  bar  to  the  designs  of  a  minister,  the  people 
fcould  have  too  much  reason  to  lament  their  condition,  if  they 
did  not  find  some  resource  in  the  weakness  of  his  understand- 
ing. We  owe  it  to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  the  com- 
pletest  depravity  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  strangely  united 
ivith  a  confusion  of  the  mind  which  counteracts  the  most 
favourite  principles,  and  makes  the  same  man  treacherous 
without  art,  and  a  hypociite  without  deceiviug.  The  mea- 
sures, for  instance,  in  which  your  Graces  activity  has  been 
chiefly  exerted,  as  they  uere  adopted  without  skill,  should 
have  been  conducted  with  more  than  common  dexteiity.  But 
tnily,  ray  Lord,  the  execution  has  been  as  gross  as  the  design. 

hibit  more  remnrkable  iteadincM.  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  greater  good 
to  the  constitution,  than  was  efTecU'd  by  all  the  cabals,  and  all  the  parlia- 
mentary cloquci'.co,  of  the  higher  members  of  the  opposition.  The  patriot 
citizens  of  London^  had  as  little  nt'  \iitue  :ind  intelligence  in  their  opposition 
as  the  parliaiueiitury  leaders.  The  agitators  who  stirred  iheni  iut«i  action 
were  mostly  men  actuated  by  br.se  or  absurd  motives.  The  mob  were  inspired 
by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  low  insolence. 

6.  There  was  much  of  weakness,  of  narrowness,  of  mean  artifice,  and  of 
blundering  rashness,  in  the  system  of  the  court  itself.  In  principle,  and  in 
its  first  leading  views,  it  wza  considerably  in  the  right :  in  almost  all  dse, 
it  was  in  the  wrong.  The  rirtuc  and  ability  of  the  sovereign  himself,  toge- 
ther with  the  insuperable  necessities  of  government,  seem  to  have  contriboted, 
much  more  than  the  skill  or  honesty  of  any  of  his  secret  counsellors,  to  avert 
that  niin  which  the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  strength  of  the 
opposition,  too  long  threatened. 

7.  ^Vhat  the  Whigs,  who  complained  of  a  tiorel  infiumet  at  coon,  which, 
after  the  public  retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  had  no  existence,  continually  de> 
manded,  was,  in  fact,  that  the  king  should  never  presume  to  think  or  speak 
of  any  one  concern  of  his  government,  except  in  their  presence,  and  in  im- 
plicit submission  to  their  control.  These  were  the  conditions  to  which  they 
strove  to  reduce  their  sovereign,  and  which  were  chiefly  thwarted  by  their 
own  mutual  treachery. 

8.  At  the  time  when  these  Letters  were  written.  Lord  Chatham,  Lord 
Temple,  the  Marquis  of  Eockiiigham,  and  Mr.  George  Grenville,  acted  in 
union.  They  believed  it  impossible  that  their  strength  should  not  prevail, 
ond  they  were  using  every  possible  effort  to  take  by  storm  the  strong-holda 
of  the  administration.  They  had  mutually  vowed  never  more  to  tmSet 
themselves  to  be  disunited  by  the  practices  of  their  adversaries.  Bnt  their 
cngngements  and  resolutions  were,  )ta,ppily,  not  of  a  natue  to  resbt  thefini 
splendid  temptations  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

9.  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  not,  in  pofitks 
and  patriotism,  a  worse  man  than  the  other  conspicnoos  leaders,  whether  of 
the  ministry  or  of  the  opposition,  despite  of  the  revolting- exhibition  of  bias 
liy  Jouins. — Hbro&. 
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By  one  decisive  step  jou  have  defeated  all  the  arts  of  writing. 
You  have  fairly  confounded  the  intrigues  of  opposition,  and 
sQenced  the  clamours  of  faction.  A  dark,  ambiguous  system 
might  require  and  furnish  the  materials  of  ingenious  illustra- 
tion ;  and,  in  doubtful  measures,  the  virulent  e.xnggeration  of 
party  must  be  employed  to  rouse  and  engage  the  passions  of 
the  people.  You  have  now  brought  the  merits  of  your  ad- 
ministration to  an  issue  on  which  every  Englishman  of  the 
narrowest  capacity  may  determine  for  himself.  It  is  not  an 
alarm  to  the  passions,  but  a  cahn  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people  upon  their  own  most  essential  interests.  A  more 
experienced  minister  would  not  have  hazarded  a  direct  inva- 
sion of  tlic  first  principles  of  tho  constitution  before  he  had 
made  some  progress  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
With  such  a  erase  as  yours,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
you  have  tho  court  at  your  dovotion  unless  you  c;ui  find 
means  to  cornipt  or  intimidate  thejuiy.  The  collective  body 
of  the  people  foim  that  jury,  and  from  their  decision  there  is 
is  but  one  appeal. 

Whether  you  have  talents  to  support  you  at  a  crisis  of  such 
difiBculty  and  danger  should  long  since  have  been  considered. 
Judging  truly  of  your  disposition,  you  have,  perhaps,  mistaken 
the  extent  of  your  capacity.  Good  faith  and  folly  have  so 
long  been  received  for  synonymous  tenns,  that  the  reverse  of 
the  proposition  has  grown  into  credit,  and  every  villain 
fancies  himself  a  man  of  abilities.  It  is  the  apprehension  of 
your  friends,  my  Lord,  that  you  have  drawn  some  hasty  con- 
clusion of  this  sort,  and  that  a  partial  reliance  upon  your 
moral  character  has  betrayed  you  beyond  the  depth  of  yonr 
understanding.  You  have  now  carried  things  too  far  to  re- 
treat.  You  have  plainly  declared  to  the  people  what  they  are 
to  expect  from  the  continuance  of  your  administration.  It  is 
time  for  your  Grace  to  consider  what  you  also  may  expect  in 
return  from  their  spirit  and  thsir  resentment. 

Since  the  accession  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  to  the 
throne  we  have  seen  a  system  of  government  which  may  well 
be  called  a  reign  of  experiments.  Parties  of  all  denomina- 
tions have  been  employed  and  dismissed.  The  advice  of  the 
ablest  men  in  this  country  has  been  repeatedly  called  for  and 
rejected;  and  when  the  royal  displeasure  has  been  signified 
to  a  minister,  the  marks  of  it  have  usually  been  proportioned 
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to  his  abilities  and  integritj.  The  spirit  of  the  FAVouRtiB 
had  some  apparent  influence  upon  every  administration ;  and 
every  set  of  ministers  preserved  an  appearance  of  duration,  as 
long  as  they  submitted  to  that  influence.  But  there  were  cer- 
tain services  to  be  performed  for  the  favourite^s  securitv,  or  to 
gratify  Iiis  resentments,  which  your  predecessors  in  office  had 
the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  not  to  undertake.  The  moment  this 
refractory  spirit  was  discovered  their  disgrace  was  determined. 
Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Greuville,  and  Lord  Rockingham  have 
successively  had  the  honour  to  be  dismissed  for  preferring 
their  duty  as  ser^-ants  of  the  public  to  those  compliances 
■which  we're  expected  from  their  station.  A  submissive  ad 
ministi-ation  was  at  last  gradually  collected  from  the  deserters 
of  all  parlies,  interests,  and  connections;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  find  a  leader  for  these  gallant  well-disciplined 
troops.  Stand  forth,  my  Lord,  for  thou  art  the  man.  Lord  Bute 
found  no  resource  of  dependence  or  security  in  the  proud, 
imposing  superiority  of  Lord  Clwtham's  abilities,  the  shrewd* 
inflexible  judgment  of  Mr.  Grenville  *,  nor  in  the  mild  but 
determined  integrity  of  Lord  Rockinj^ham.  His  views  and 
situation  required  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties;  and 
he  was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
sition, and  refinement  of  political  chemistr}',  before  he  happily 
arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace.  Flat 
and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but,  brought  into  action,  yoa 
becomo  vitriol  again.  Such  are  the  extremes  of  alternate 
indolence  or  fury  which  have  governed  your  whole  adminis- 
tration. Your  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  people  soon 
becoming  desperate,  like  other  honest  sei"vants  you  determined 
to  involve  the  best  of  masters  in  the  same  difficulties  witli 
yourself.     We  owe  it  to  your  Graces  well-directed  labours, 

•  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  younger  brother  of  Lord  Temple,  ond  brothc^in-law 
to  Lord  Chathnin,  wns  n  political  eUre  of  his  nmtemal  uncle,  Lord  Cobham. 
He  first  attached  himself  to  the  Tory  party  in  consequence  of  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  the  etmfidentinl  friend  of  Bolingbrokc,  and 
fiitber  of  Lord  Egrcmont;  and  was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  when 
Lord  Bute,  in  1762,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  planned 
the  American  Stamp  Act,  and  commenced  the  opposition  to  Wilkes.  He 
afterwards,  however,  became  disgusted  with  Lurd  Bute,  and,  upon  hia 
resignation,  firmly  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Lord  Rockingham,  the 
most  pure  and  unmixed  Whig  leader  of  his  day,  with  whom  also  Lonl  Temple 
and  the  Sari  of  Chatham  had  now  united  themselves. 
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that  jour  sovereign  lias  been  persuaded  to  doubt  of  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  and  the  people  to  suspect  the  virtues  of 
their  sovereign,  ac  a  time  when  both  were  unquestionable. 
You  have  degraded  the  royal  dignity  into  a  base,  dishonourable 
competition  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  had  you  abilities  to  carry- 
even  this  last  contemptible  triumph  over  a  private  man.  with- 
out the  grossest  violation  of  the  fumhuncntal  laws  of  the  con- 
stitution and  rights  of  the  people.  But  those  are  rights,  my 
Lord,  which  you  can  no  more  annihilate  than  you  can  ilie  soil 
to  which  they  are  annexed.  The  question  no  longer  turns 
upon  points  of  national  honour  and  security  abroad,  or  on 
the  degrees  of  expedience  and  propriety  of  measures  at  home 
It  was  not  inconsistent  that  you  should  abandon  the  cnuso 
of  liberty  in  another  country'*,  which  you  had  persecuted  in 
your  own;  and  in  the  common  arts  of  domestic  corruption, 
we  miss  no  part  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  s  system  except  his 
abilities.  In  this  humble  imitative  Hue  you  might  long  have 
proceeded,  safe  and  contemptible.  You  might,  probably,  never 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  hated,  and  even  have  been 
despised  with  moderation.  But  it  seems  you  meant  to  be 
distinguished,  and,  to  a  mind  like  yours,  there  was  no  other 
road  to  fame  but  by  the  desti^ictiou  of  a  noble  fabric,  which 
you  thought  had  been  too  long  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
The  use  you  have  made  of  the  military  force  inti'oduced  an 
alarming  change  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  laws.  The 
arbitrary  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell  invades  the  foundation 
of  the  laws  themselves,  as  it  manifestly  transfers  the  right  of 
legislation  from  those  whom  the  people  have  chosen  to  those 
whom  they  have  rejected.  With  a  succession  of  such  appoint- 
ments we  may  soon  see  a  House  of  Commons  collected,  in 
the  choice  of  which  the  other  towns  and  counties  of  England 
will  have  as  little  share  as  the  devoted  county  of  Middlesex. 

Yet,  I  trust,  your  Grace  will  find  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  violent  measures,  nor 
deceived  by  refinements.  When  they  see  Mr  Luttrell  seated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  mere  dint  of  power,  and  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  choice  of  a  whole  county,  they  will  not 
listen  to  those  subtleties  by  which  every  aibitrary  exertion  of 
authority  is  explained  into  tJie  law  and  privilege  of  parliament. 

*  ConlcB. 
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It  requires  no  persuasion  of  argumeut,  but  simplr  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  to  convince  them  that  to  transfer  die  right  of 
election  from  the  collective  to  the  representative  body  of  tho 
people  contradicts  all  those  ideas  of  a  House  of  Commons 
which  they  have  received  from  their  forefathers,  and  which 
they  have  already,  though  vaiuly  perhaps,  delivered  to  dieir 
children.  The  principles  on  which  this  violent  measure  has 
been  defended,  have  added  scorn  to  injury,  and  forced  us  to 
feel  that  we  are  not  only  oppressed  but  insulted. 

With  whan  force,  my  Lord,  with  what  protection,  are  you 
prepared  to  meet  the  united  detestation  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ?  The  city  of  London  has  f,nven  a  generous  example  to 
the  kingdom  in  what  manner  a  king  of  this  country  ought  to 
be  addressed*;  and  I  fancy,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  yet  in  your 
courage  to  stand  between  your  sovereign  and  the  addresses  of 
his  suhjects.  The  injuries  you  have  done  this  countiy  aro 
such  as  demand  not  only  rt*dre>s  hut  vengeance,  la  vain 
shall  you  look  for  protection  to  diat  venal  vote  which  you 
have  already  paid  for — another  must  be  purchased;  and  to 
save  a  miniater,  the  House  of  Commons  must  declare  them- 
selves not  only  independent  of  their  constituents,  but  the 
determined  enemies  of  the  constitudon.  Consider,  my  Lord, 
whether  this  be  an  extrejnity  to  which  their  fears  will  permit 
them  to  advance,  or,  if  their  protection  should  fail  you,  how 
far  you  are  authorized  to  rely  upon  the  sincerity  of  those 
smiles  which  a  pious  court  lavishes  without  reluctance  upon 
a  libertine  by  profession.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  least  of  the 
thousand  contradictions  which  attend  you,  that  a  man,  marked 
to  the  world  by  the  grossest  violation  of  all  ceremony  and  de- 
corum, should  be  the  first  servant  of  a  court  in  which  prayers 
are  morality  and  kneeling  is  religion.  Trust  not  too  far  to 
appearances  by  which  your  predecessors  have  been  deceived, 
though  they  have  not  been  injured.  Even  the  best  of  princes 
may  at  last  discover  that  this  is  a  contendon  in  which  every- 
thing may  be  lost  but  nothing  can  be  gained;  and, as  you 
became  minister  by  accident,  were  adopted  without  choice, 
trusted  without  confidence,  and  continued  without  &vour, 
be  assured  that,  whenever  an  occasion  presses,  you  will  be 
discarded  without  even  the  forms  of  regret.    You  will  then 

*  See  thif  fubject  &rt1ier  ooticed  in  Jaiiitis*t  Letter  zzzTiL 
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have  reason  to  be  thankful  if  you  are  permitted  to  retire  to  that 
seat  of  learning  which,  in  contemplation  of  tho  system  of 
your  life,  the  comparative  purity  of  your  manners  with  those 
of  their  high  steward,  and  a  thousand  other  recommending 
circumstances,  bas  chosen  you  to  encourage  the  growing  virtue 
of  their  youth,  and  to  preside  over  their  education*.  When- 
ever the  spirit  of  distributing  prebends  and  bisliopricks  shall 
have  departed  from  you,  you  will  find  that  learned  seminary 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  delirium  of  an  installation,  and, 
what  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  once  more  a  peaceful  scene  of 
slumber  and  thoughtless  meditation.  The  venerable  tutoi-s  of 
the  university  will  no  longer  distress  your  modesty  by  pro- 
posing you  for  a  pattern  to  their  pupils.  The  learned  dulness 
of  declamation  will  be  silent  f;  and  even  the  venal  muse  J, 
though  happiest  in  fiction,  will  furj;et  your  virtues.  Yet,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  1  could  wish  that  your  re- 
treat might  be  deferred  until  your  morals  shall  happily  bo 
iipened  to  that  maturity  of  corruption  at  which  the  woi*st 
examples  cease  to  be  contagious. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVI. 

TO   THE  ViaSCTER  OF  THE   PUBUC   ADVERTISER  §. 

Sib,  July  19, 1760. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  useless  argument  might  liave  been  saved  in 
the  political  contest  which  has  arisen  upon  the  expulsion  of 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  ttos  chancellor,  and  Lord  Sandwich  high  ste\t-ard, 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

f  Dr.  HinchlifFe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  his  official  situation 
ai  vice^bancellor  of  Cambridge,  made  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  on  introducing  him  to  the  senate-house  on  the  morning  of  bis  in- 
stallation to  the  chancellorship  of  that  university. 

$  Alluding  to  Gray's  celebrated  Ode  to  Music,  composed  and  performed 
on  the  installation  of  his  Grace  as  chancellor  of  the  nniTersity,  beginning — 
Hence  J  avaunt!  'tis  holy  ground — 
Comns  and  his  midnight  crew,  &c. 

§  This  letter  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  the  whole  collection  affords  of 
dear  and  cogent  reasoning.  It  cannot  be  too  often  read  by  those  who  would 
leant  to  reason  with  precision,  yet  without  elaborate  refinement,  who  would 
join  force  and  brevity  with  lucid  deomess,  whether  in  writing  or  in  debate, 
in  the  ardour  of  real  business,  or  in  the  coolness  of  speculation. — Kd. 
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Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell, 
if  the  question  had  been  once  stated  with  precision,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  each  party,  and  clearly  understood  by  them 
both.  But  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  dispute,  it  usually 
happens  that  much  time  is  lost  in  referring  to  a  multitude  of 
cases  and  precedents  which  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or 
in  maintaining  propositions  which  are  either  not  disputed,  or. 
whether  they  be  admitted  or  denied,  are  entirely  indifferent 
as  to  the  matter  in  debate,  until,  at  last,  the  mind,  perplexed 
and  confounded  with  the  endless  subtleties  of  controversy, 
loses  sight  of  the  main  question,  and  never  arrives  at  truth. 
Both  parties  in  the  dispute  are  apt  enough  to  practise  these 
dislionest  artilices.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause  is  interested  in  concealing  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  not  uncoiinnon  to  see  a  good  cause  mangled 
by  ndvoi-ates  who  th  not  know  the  real  strength  of  it. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  for  instance,  to  what  purpose,  in 
the  present  case,  so  many  precedents  have  been  produced  to 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  expel  one 
of  their  own  membere  ;  that  it  belongs  to  them  to  judge  of 
the  validity  of  elections ;  or  that  the  law  of  parliament  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  *  ?  After  all  these  propositions 
are  admitted,  Mr.  Luttrells  right  to  his  seat  will  continue  to 
bo  just  as  disputable  as  it  was  before.  Not  one  of  them  is  at 
present  in  agitation.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  House  of 
Commons  were  authorized  to  expel  Mr.  "Wilkes ;  that  they 
are  the  proper  court  to  judge  of  elections,  and  that  the  law 
of  parliament  is  binding  upon  the  people  ;  still  it  remains  to 
be  inquired  whether  the  House,  by  their  resolution  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Luttrell,  have,  or  have  not,  truly  declared  that  law. 
To  facilitate  this  inquiry,  I  would  have  the  question  cleared 
of  all  foreign  or  indifferent  matter.  The  following  state  of 
it  will  probably  be  thought  a  fair  one  by  both  parties ;  and 
then,  I  imagine,  there  is  no  gentleman  in  this  country  who 
will  not  be  capable  of  forming  a  judicious  and  true  opinion 
upon  it.  I  take  the  question  to  be  strictly  this :  "  Whether 
or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  these  ndmiuioos  are  made,  not  as  of  troths 
vnqnettionable,  but  for  the  sake  of  alignment,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  reel 
question  to  iuue Juxiua. 
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itself  creates  in  him  such' an  incapacitj  to  be  re-elected,  that, 
At  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  any  other  candidate,  who,  except  the  person 
expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the 
silting  member." 

To  prove  that  the  affirmative  is  the  law  of  parliament,  I 
apprehend  it  is  not  sulficient  for  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons to  dechu'e  it  to  be  so.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  indeed 
to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  suffering  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  declare  new  laws,  without  argument  or  example, 
and  it  m:iy  perhaps  be  prudent  enough  to  submit  toauthoiity; 
but  a  mere  assertion  will  never  convince,  much  less  will  it  be 
thought  reasonable  to  prove  the  right  by  the  fact  itself.  The 
ministiT  have  not  yet  pretended  to  such  a  tyranny  over  our 
minds.  To  support  the  affirmative  fairly,  it  will  either  be  neces- 
s-nry  to  produce  some  statute  in  which  that  positive  provision 
^ilulll  have  been  made,  that  specific  disability  clearly  created, 
and  the  consequence  of  it  declared,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
statute,  the  custom  of  parliament  must  then  be  referred  to, 
and  some  case  or  cases  *  strictly  in  point  must  be  produced, 
with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them ;  for  I  readily 
admit  that  the  custom  of  parliament,  once  clearly  proved,  is 
equally  binding  with  the  common  and  statute  law, 

The  consideration  of  what  may  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able makes  no  part  of  this  question.  We  are  inquiring  what 
the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Reason  may  be  applied 
to  show  the  impropriety  or  expedience  of  a  law,  but  we  must 
liave  eiQier  statute  or  precedent  to  prove  the  existence  of  it 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  late  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  is  defensible  on  genei-al 
principles  of  reason,  any  more  than  in  law.  This  is  not  the 
hinge  on  which  the  debate  tunis. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  I  have  laid  down  an  accurate 
state  of  the  question,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  Ist,  That  there 
is  no  statute  existing  by  which  that  specific  disability  which 
we  speak  of  is  created.  If  there  be,  let  it  be  produced. 
The  argument  will  then  be  at  an  end. 

2ndly,  That  there  is  no  precedent  in  all  the  proceeding  of 

*  Precedents,  in  opposition  to  principles,  hare  little  weight  with  Junius  $ 
but  he  thought  it  necesiarj  to  meet  the  ministiy  upon  their  own  ground.— 

JPMIUS. 

VOL.   I.  N 
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die  House  of  Commons  which  comes  entirely  home  to  the 
present  case,  viz.,  *^  where  an  expelled  member  has  been 
returned  again,  and  another  candidate,  with  an  iufeiior  num- 
ber of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting  member.**  If 
there  be  >uch  a  precedent,  let  it  be  given  to  us  plaiulj.  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  have  more  weight  than  all  the  cunning  ar*^- 
ments  which  h:ive  been  drawn  from  inferences  and  proba- 
bilities. 

The  ministry,  in  that  laborious  pamphlet  which,  I  pre- 
sume, contains  the  whole  strength  of  the  party,  have  de- 
clared*, "That  Mr.  Walpole'sf  was  the  fii-st  and  onlr  in- 
stance, in  Avhich  the  electors  of  any  county  or  borough  had 
returned  a  person  expelled  to  sen-e  in  the  same  parliament." 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  poiut. 
Mr.  Walpole  was  expelled  and.  having  a  majority  of  votes  at 
the  ncxc  election,  was  returned  again.  The  friends  of  ^Ir. 
Taylor,  a  candidate  set  up  by  the  miiiistij,  petitioned  the 
house  that  he  might  be  the  sitting  member  J.     Thus  far  the 

•  Ciue  of  the  Middlesex  EUction  Coruidircd,  page  GS. — Junius. 

f  This  fact  occurred  while  ^Ir.  Walpolc  was  in  an  inferior  capacity  to 
that  in  which  he  afterwards  appeared  so  conspicuously  as  prime  minister  of 
Geonzc  I.  and  George  II.  At  the  period  in  question,  the  Tories  havin«r  ob- 
tained  a  majority  in  parliament,  expelled  him  for  the  crime  of  having  accepted 
profits  upon  a  military  contract,  while  secretary  at  war,  and  at  the  nme 
time  possessed  iniiuenco  enough  to  hare  him  committed  to  the  Tower.  He 
v.-as  member  for  Lynn  Eegis,  the  Lunrcsscs  of  which  borough  were  warmly 
att.iched  to  him.  It  was  for  this  borough  he  had  been  returned  at  an  c;iriy 
period  of  his  life,  by  which  he  was  enabled,  while  a  young  politician,  to 
bead  the  Whig  party  azainst  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  tiie  Tory  administration  of  Harley. 

From  the  disgrace  into  which  be  was  hereby  far  a  long  time  plunged,  be 
was  at  length  relieved  by  the  failure  of  the  minister  s  favourite  expedient  of 
the  Sciith  Sea  incorporation,  and  the  extreme  anpopuhirity  in  which  he  was 
consequently  involved.  Walpole  now  triumphed  upon  the  min  of  his  rival, 
became  prime  minister,  retained  the  post  through  the  whole  of  the  existing 
and  part  of  the  next  reign,  and  for  his  services  was  created  Eari  of  Orford. 

^  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  case  as  extracted  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons : — 

"  On  the  23rd  of  Febniary,  1711,  a  petition  of  the  freemen  and  free- 
burghers  of  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  connty  of  Norfolk,  was 
pvascated  to  the  house,  and  read ;  setting  forth,  that  Monday  the  eleventh 
of  Pebruar\'  last,  being  appointed  for  choosing  a  member  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment for  this  borongh,  in  the  room  of  Bobert  Walpole,  Esq.,  expelled  thii 
hotue,  Sarooel  Taylor,  Esq.,  wot  eUcUd  their  burgess ;  but  John  Bagg, 
present  mayor  of  the  said  borough,  routed  to  retwn  the  eaid  Samuel  TayioTp 
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drcamstances  tally  exactly,  except  that  our  House  of  Com- 
mons saved  ^(r.  Luttrell  the  trouble  of  petitioning.  The 
point  of  I11.V,  however,  was  the  same.  It  came  i-ugularly 
befort  the  house,  and  it  was  their  busiiies.-i  to  determine  upon 
it.  They  did  determine  it,  for  they  dei-lared  ^Ir.  Taylor  not 
duly  elected.  If  it  be  said  that  they  meant  this  rusoluiion  as 
matter  of  f:ivour  and  indulgence  to  iho  borouLjli  v.liidi  Lad 
retorted  Mr.  Wulpole  upon  them,  in  order  that  the  burgosses, 
knowing  what  the  law  was,  might  correct  their  error,  I 
answer. 

I.  That  it  is  a  strange  way  of  arguing,  to  oppose  a  sup- 
positiou,  which  no  man  can  prove,  to  a  fact  which  proves 
itself. 

II.  That  if  this  Avere  the  intention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  must  have  defeated  itself.  The  burgesses  of  Lynn 
could  never  have  known  their  error,  much  less  couid  they 
have  conv.cicd  it,  by  any  instruction  tliey  received  from  the 
proceedincj-s  of  the  House  of  Coramous.  They  miglit  per- 
haps have  foreseen  that,  if  they  returned  Mr.  Walpole  again, 
he  would  again  be  rejected ;  but  they  never  could  infer  Irom 
a  resolution  by  which  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was 
declared  not  duly  elected  that,  at  a  future  election,  and  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  House  of  Commons  would  reverse 

Uiough  refft'tml  to  to  do;  and  returned  the  said  Robert  Walpole,  though 
expelled  this  huuse,  and  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  praying  the  con- 
sideration of  the  honse. 

**  March  6ih.  The  order  of  the  day  being  read  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  merits  of  the  petition  of  the  freemen  and  free  burghers  of  the 
borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  motion  being  made 
that  counsel  bi.'  called  in,  upon  a  division,  it  was  resolved  in  tho  negative. 
Tellers  for  the  yeas.  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Pulteney,  127.  Tellers  for  the 
noes,  Sir  Sir.'.enn  Stuart,  Mr.  Foster,  212. — A  motion  being  made,  and  the 
question  put  t>:at  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  expelled  this  house 
for  an  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption, when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  it  was  resolved,  upon  a  di\'ision, 
in  the  afiiruMtive.  Then  a  motion  being  made,  and  the  question  put,  that 
Samuel  Tayltir,  Esq.,  is  duly  elected  a  bui-gess  to  serve  in  the  present  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  it  passed  in 
the  negative.  Resolved,  that  the  late  election  of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the 
present  farliamcnt  for  the  said  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  tho  county  of 
Norfolk,  is  a  void  election." 

y  2 
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their  resolution,  and  receive  the  same  candidate  as  dul^ 
elected  whom  they  had  before  rejected. 

This  indeed  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  waj  of 
deckring  Uie  law  of  parliament,  and  what  I  presume  no  man, 
whose  understanding  is  not  at  cross-purposes  with  itself,  could 
possibly  understand. 

If,  m  a  case  of  this  importance,  I  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  argue  from  suppositions  rather  than  from  facts,  I 
think  the  probability  in  this  instance  is  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  the  ministry  affirm  ;  and  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time  would  rather  have 
strained  a  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Taylor  than  that  they  would 
have  violated  the  law  of  parliament,  and  robbed  Mr.  Taylor 
of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  to  gnitify  a  refractory 
borough  which,  in  defiance  of  them,  had  returned  a  pereon 
branded  with  the  strongest  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
House. 

But  really,  Sir,  this  way  of  talking,  for  I  cannot  call  it 
argument,  is  a  mockeiy  of  the  common  understanding  of  the 
nation  too  gross  to  be  endured.  Our  dearest  interests  are  at 
stake.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  not  merely  to  rob  a 
single  county  of  its  rights,  but,  by  inevitable  consequence, 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
fatal  attempt  has  succeeded,  and  stands  as  a  precedent  re- 
corded for  ever.  If  the  ministry  are  unable  to  defend  their 
cause  by  fair  argument  founded  on  facts,  let  them  spare  us 
at  least  the  mortification  of  being  amused  and  deluded  like 
children.  I  believe  there  is  yet  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  this 
country,  which  will  not  submit  to  be  oppressed ;  but  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  this  country,  which 
cannot  be  deceived. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVII. 

TO  THE   PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  August  1, 1769. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  Junius  to  take    the    trouble 
of  answerimg  your  correspondent  G.  A.  or  the  quolaiiou  from 
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a  speech  ^rithout  doors,  published  in  vour  paper  of  the  flQih 
of  last  nionih  *.    The  speech  appeared  before  Junius  s  letter, 

•  The  "  »prech  without  doow"  was  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Black- 
Btone,  and,  frum  the  legal  eminence  of  the  writer,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  re.idiT. 

^1  f^etcL  icUkoui  doon  ujpon  the  subjtcl  of  a  vote  yivcK  on  the  0th  day  (J 
Ma^,  1709. 

"  Your  question  I  will  answer,  ha\infr  first  premised  that  if  yon  are 
■atisfiod  we  did  right  in  setting  aside  Mr.  Wilkes's  election,  I  cannot  believe 
it  will  Uc  a  very  difficult  task  to  convince  you  that  the  admitting  of  JUr. 
Lutin*H  was  the  unavoidable  consequence.  '  No  (say  you) :  for  surely  you 
might  have  dechired  it  a  void  election.  Why  go  greater  lengths  than  in 
formiT  tinu'H,  even  the  most  heated  and  violent,  it  was  ever  thought  proper 
to  go!  Ur  upon  what  ground,  cither  of  reason  or  authority,  can  you  justify 
the  vote  ynu  gave,  that  Mr.  Luttreii,  who  certainly  had  not  the  majority, 
was  di.ly  cioctedV  The  question  you  have  a  right  to  put  to  me,  and  I  mean 
to  pivi*  it  a  direct  answer. 

"  Noiv  the  principle  upon  which  I  voted  was  this,  that  in  all  cases  of 
election  by  a  majority  of  votes,  wherever  the  candidate  for  whom  the  most 
votes  arc  given,  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  under  a 
ibuoirn  Ufjal  iucajmcity,  the  i)erson  who  h:id  the  next  greatest  number  of 
votes  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  person  duly  elected.  And  this,  as  a 
general  principle,  I  take  to  be  altogether  uncontrovertible.  We  may  differ 
in  our  ways  ui  expressing  the  principle,  or  of  explaining  the  grounds  of  it: 
some  chiHisint;  to  state  it,  that  the  electors  voting  for  such  incapable  person, 
do  for  that  tinio  forfeit  their  right  of  voting;  others,  that  their  votes  nre 
tbrotvn  away ;  and  others,  that  votes  for  a  person  not  legally  capable,  are 
not  le;jal  votes.  But  in  whatever  way  we  assign  the  ground  of  the  rule,  the 
result  und  conclusion  is  still  the  same,  that,  in  every  such  case,  the  election 
of  tlie  capable  person  by  the  inferior  number  of  votes,  is  a  good  and  valid 
election. 

"  Nor  is  this  rule,  founded  as  it  is  in  sound  sense  and  public  necessity,  to 
be  put  out  of  counti>nance  by  a  little  ingenious  sophistry,  playing  upon  the 
ambiguity  of  certain  nndefmed  terms,  taunting  us  with  the  reproach  of 
elections  by  a  minority,  of  inverting  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  like. 
Not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  the  electors  can  stand  against  its 
authority ;  for  sacred  as  those  righu  ought  ever  to  be  held,  the  exercise  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  rights  of  individuals,  must  over  be  confined 
within  such  bounds,  and  governed  by  such  rules,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  the  great  public  ends  for  which  they  were  established.  But 
«ouId  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  if,  while  you  are  securing  to  indi- 
TidunU  the  right  they  have  to  tiike  part  in  determining  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  discharge  the  several  public  offices  and  trusts,  no  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  public,  in  all  events,  may  bo  secure  of  having  any  persons  appointed  at 
ttll  1  Yet  to  this  inconvenience  the  public  must  be  perpetually  exposed,  if 
the  rule  were  to  be  strictly  and  invariably  followed,  that  nothing  but  a 
majority  of  the  electors  could  ever  make  a  good  election.  That  a  majority 
ot  the  whole  number  entitled  to  have  voice  in  the  election  is  not  necessary, 
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and,  as  the  aathor  seems  to  consider  the  great  proposition  on. 
which  all  his  argument  depends,  namely,  that  2Jr.  Wilkes  w<u 
under  that  known  legal  incapacity  of  which  Junius  speaks,  as 

win  'he  rra^ilr  admitted  ;  for,  at  that  rate,  tbe  aVsence  of  one- half  of  the 
electors  might  defeat  the  possibilitr  of  any  eltrction  at  all.  Neither  is  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  candidate's  being  duly  elected,  that  he  khuiild  havo 
the  rotes  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  electors  present ;  kince,  if  it  n*ere, 
dirersity  of  inclinations  among  the  electors,  and  the  putting  up  of  three  can- 
didates, might  as  completely  frustrate  all  possibility  of  supplying  the  vacancy, 
as  the  absence  of  one-half  of  the  electors  would  in  the  former  case.  Accord- 
ingly, therefore,  we  constantly  see,  that  wherever  there  are  more  than  two 
candidates  for  one  vacancy,  the  election  is  determined,  not  so  properly  by  a 
majority,  as  by  a  plurality  of  voices ;  and  the  candidate  who  has  more  voices 
than  any  one  of  his  competitors,  although  fewer  than  one-h:ilf  of  the  electon 
present,  is  always  determined  to  be  well  and  duly  elected;  there  beings 
indeed,  no  other  method  allowed  by  the  constitution  of  voting  against  one 
candidate,  but  by  voting  for  another;  nor  any  liberty  of  declaring  whom  I 
would  prefer  in  the  second  place,  in  case  my  firit  vote  should  prove  in- 
effectuul :  cither  of  which  aliuwar.ccs  roiuhi  prevent  any  eleciiun  being  made. 

"  Thus  far  then  we  are  guarded  against  the  public  service  being  dis- 
appointed, either  by  the  remis»ness  of  the  electors  in  absenting  themselves 
from  the  election,  or  by  such  a  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  electors  pre- 
sent as,  though  innocent  in  itself,  would  yet  be  of  fiital  consequence  to  tho 
public  should  it  be  sn&red  to  operate  so  &r  as  to  prevent  any  eficctnal  elec- 
tion from  taking  place.  But  much  in  vain  have  these  rules  been  established^ 
if  it  is  still  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  same  number  of  electors,  by  a  little 
management,  to  effect  the  same  purpose,  and  put  an  effectual  bar  to  all  pof- 
•ibility  of  a  valid  election.  Had  they,  by  staying  away,  declared  that  they 
would  take  no  part  in  supplying  the  vacancy,  their  fellow  electors  who  chose 
to  exercise  their  franchise,  and  upon  whom,  in  that  case,  the  con:plete  right 
would  have  devolved,  might  have  exercised  their  right  accordingly,  and  tho 
public  service  would  have  been  provided  for.  But  shall  they  be  allowed  to 
come,  and  by  declaring  that  they  will  vote  against  one  candidate,  but  for  no 
other,  or  by  voting  for  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  incapable  of  holding 
the  office,  as  truly,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  deprive  their  fellows  of  their 
right,  and  the  public  of  its  due,  as  if,  instead  of  coming,  they  had  only  sent 
a  prohibition  of  proceeding  to  any  election  till  it  should  be  their  good  pleasore 
to  luffer  onel  Against  such  a  mockery  of  the  public  authority  common 
tense  reclaims ;  and  has,  therefore,  provided  against  this  abuse  by  pointing 
out  this  £srther  qualification  of  the  rule  by  which  elections  are  to  be  decided. 
That  as  the  electors  who  give  no  vote  at  all  ba%-e  no  power  of  excluding 
any  candidate  for  whom  other  electors  do  vote,  so  those  who  give  their  rotei 
in  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  by  kw  incapable,  are  to  be  considered 
exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  if  they  gave  no  votes  at  alL  Not  to  give 
any  vote,  to  dedaie  I  vote  for  nobody,  or  to  vote  lor  the  Great  Mogul,  mutt 
undoubtedly  have  the  same  effisct. 

"  Thua  then  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  genersl  rule,  that  in  case  of  a 
fooms  UgtU  incapamijf  in  the  person  having  the  majority  of  voices^  the 
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a  point  gnmted,  his  speech  is.  in  no  shape,  an  answer  to 
Junius,  for  tins  is  the  verr  question  in  debate. 

As  to  G.  A.  I  observe  "fii-st,  that  if  he  did  not  admit  of 
JuNius's  state  of  the  question,  he  should  have  shown  the 
fallrtcv  of  it,  or  given  us  a  more  exact  one :— secondly,  that 
considering  the  many  hours  and  days  which  the  ministiy  and 
their  advocates  have  wasted  in  public  debate,  in  compiling 
largo  quartos,  and  collecting  innuraemble  precedents,  ex- 
pressly to  prove  that  the  lato  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  warranted  by  the  law,  custom,  and  practice  of 
parliament,  it  is  rather  an  extraordinary  supposition  to  be 
made  by  one  of  their  own  party,  even  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  no  such  statute,  no  such  custom  of  parliament,  no 
suck  case  ia  point  can  be  produced.  G.  A.  may,  however, 
make  the  supposition  with  safety.  It  contains  iiothinjr  but 
literally  tho  fact,  except  that  there  is  a  case  exactly  in  point, 
with  ji  decision  of  ilio  house,  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  the  present  House  of  Commous  came  to  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Luttrell. 

The  ministry  now  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  the  "weakness  of 
their  c.use,  anc!,  as  it  usually  happens  with  falsehood,  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  shifting  their  ground,  and  changing 
their  whole  defence.  At  first  we  were  told  that  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 

capable  person  next  upon  this  poll,  al though  chosen  by  a  minority,  is  duly 
elected,  is  consonant  to  reason,  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense. 

"  Tliat  it  hod  also  the  sanction  of  authority,  I  was  as  clearly  conrinced. 
The  practice  uf  the  courts  of  law  in  such  cases  seems  not  to  bo  disputed ; 
they  have,  by  repeated  decisions,  esublished  the  principle. 

"  Upon  these  grt»uiid«,  therefore,  both  of  reason  and  authority,  I  not  only 
thought  myself  fully  justified  in  irinng  my  vote,  that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  dtdy 
elected,  but  in  truth  I  could  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  vote  otherwise, 
being  courtoced,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  by  so  voting  I  should  do  no 
wrong  to  the  li48  freeholders  of  jUiddlesex,  who,  for  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  overbear  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  adjudged 
Mr.  TVilkes  to  be  incapable,  had  chosen  to  forego  their  right  of  taking  part 
in  the  nomination  of  a  capable  person  in  hit  room ;  so,  by  a  contmr}'  deci- 
sion,  I  should  have  done  a  most  manifest  injuntice  to  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  to  the 
296  freeholders  who  voted  for  him ;  and  who,  in  fiiilare  of  a  nomination  by 
an  equal  number  of  freeholders  of  any  other  capable  candidate,  had,  upon 
every  principle  of  reason,  nnd  every  rule  of  law,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
uniform  u»age  of  parliament,  conferred  upon  him  a  dear  title  to  sit  as  one  of 
the  represeutaLvcB  for  the  county  of  HiUdleiex." 
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Commons  were  justified  bj  the  known  law  and  uniform  cus- 
tom of  parliament  But  now  it  seems,  if  there  be  no  law, 
the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  make  one,  and  if 
there  be  no  precedent,  they  have  a  right  to  create  the  first ; 
— for  this,  I  presume,  is  the  amount  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  Junius.  If  vour  correspondent  liad  been  at  all 
versed  in  the  law  of  parliament,  or  generally  in  the  laws  of 
this  country,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  defence  is  as  weak 
and  false  as  the  former. 

The  privileges  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  true, 
are  indefinite ;  that  is,  they  liave  not  been  described  or  laid 
down  in  any  one  code  or  declaration  whatsoever ;  but  when- 
ever a  question  of  privilege  has  arisen,  it  has  in  variably  been 
disputed  or  maintained  upon  the  fo«)ting  of  precedents  alone  * 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  Aylesbury  election 
the  House  of  Lords  resolved,  "  That  neither  House  of  Par- 
liament had  any  power,  by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create 
to  themselves  any  new  privilege  that  was  not  waiTanted  by 
the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parliament.'*  Aud  to  tliis 
rule  the  House  of  Commons,  though  otherwise  they  had  acted 
in  a  very  arbitraiy  manner,  gave  their  assent,  for  tliey  affirmed 
that  they  had  guided  themselves  by  it  in  asserting  their 
privileges.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  be  true  with  respect  to  matters 
of  privilege  in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  individually 
and  as  a  body,  are  principally  conceraed,  how  much  more 
strongly  will  it  hold  against  any  pretended  power  in  that 
House  to  create  or  declare  a  new  law  by  which  not  only  the 
rights  of  the  House  over  their  own  member,  aud  those  of  the 
member  himself  are  concluded,  but  also  those  of  a  third  and 
separate  party — I  mean  the  freeholders  of  the  kingdom.  To 
do  justice  to  the  ministry,  they  have  not  yet  pretended  that 
any  one  or  any  two  of  the  three  estates  have  power  to  make 
&  new  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third.  They  know 
that  a  man  who  maintains  such  a  doctrine  is  liable,  by  sta 
tute,  to  the  heaviest  penalties.  They  do  not  acknowledge 
that  the  House  of  Commons  have  assumed  a  new  privilege,  or 
declared  a  new  law.  On  the  contraxy,  they  affirm  that  their 
proceedings  have  been  strictly  confoimable  to  and  founded 

*  This  U  ttill  meeting  the  xninistiy  upon  their  own  ground  ;  for,  in  truth, 
jio  precedents  will  support  either  natural  injustice,  or  violation  of  potitlTe 
right.— 'J  imvs. 
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upon  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  parliament  Thus, 
therefore,  the  question  returns  to  the  point,  at  'wliich  Junius 
had  fixed  it,  namely.  Whether  or  no  thi$  be  the  law  of  jMrlia^ 
went.  If  it  he  not,  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  legal 
auihority  to  estahlish  a  precedent,  and  the  precedent  itself 
is  a  mere  fact,  without  any  proof  of  right  wliatsoever. 

Your  correspondent  concludes  with  a  question  of  tho  sim- 
plest nature ;  Mmt  a  thiufj  he  tcron^j,  because  it  ha$  never  been 
done  before?  No.  But  admitting  it  were  proper  to  be  done, 
that  alone  does  not  convey  an  auiliority  to  do  it.  As  to  the 
present  case,  I  hope  1  shall  never  see  the  time  when  not 
only  a  single  person,  but  a  whole  county,  and,  in  effect,  the 
entire  collective  body  of  the  people,  may  again  be  robbed  of 
their  birthright  by  a  vote  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  But 
if,  for  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  it  be  neces- 
sary to  trust  tbat  House  with  a  power  so  exorbitant  and  so 
unconstitutional,  at  leiist  let  it  be  given  to  them  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature. 

PHILO-JUKIUS. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

TO   DR.    WILLIAM   BLACKSTONE,   SOUCITOR  GENERAL  TO   HEB 
MAJESTY. 

Sin,  July  29, 176S. 

I  SHALL  make  you  no  apology  for  considering  a  certain 
ramphlet,  in  which  your  late  conduct  is  defended,  as  written 
by  yourself*.     The  personal  interest,  the  pereonal  resent- 

*  This  vfOM  at  last  admitted  br  the  friends  of  the  SoIicitor>GeneraI.  The 
jmmphlei  was  entitled,  "An  Answer  to  the  Question  stated;**  and  was  a 
reply  to  a  pamphlet  from  Sir  William  Meredith,  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  parliament  of  the  Whig  party,  entitled,  "  The  Question  stated," 
ill  reference  to  the  adjudicntion  of  Wilkes's  incapaeitv  to  sit  in  parliament 
after  his  last  eiccaon ;  in  the  course  of  whith  also,  the  inconsistency  of 
opinion  between  that  delivered  by  the  Solieitor-Gkneral  in  his  Commentaries^ 
and  that  on  the  point  in  question,  was  severely  animadvcrtod  upon. 

The  press  was  overwhelmed  with  tracts  on  this  dispute  from  both  sides. 
Of  thrse,  the  chief,  independently  of  Siir  William  Meredith's,  and  the  reply 
to  it  by  Sir  William  Biackstoue,  were  *'  The  Case  of  the  last  Election  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex  considered,"  attributed  to  Mr.  Dyson,  who  was  nick- 
aamed,  by  his  opponents,  Mnngo  :  '*Surions  considerations;"  "  Mango  on 
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mente,  and  above  all,  that  wounded  spirit  unaccustomed  to 
reproach,  and  I  hope  not  frequently  conscious  of  deserving 
it,  are  signals  which  betmv  the  author  to  us  as  plainly  as  if 
your  name  were  in  the  title-page.  You  appeal  lo  iho  public 
in  defence  of  your  reputation.  We  hold  it.  Sir,  ih.it  an  in- 
jury offered  to  an  individual  is  interesting  to  society.  On 
this  principle  the  people  of  England  made  common  cause 
with  Mr.  Wilkes.  On  this  principle,  if  you  are  injured,  they 
will  join  in  your  resentment.  I  shall  not  follow  you  through 
the  insipid  form  of  a  third  person,  but  address  myself  to  you 
directly. 

You  seem  to  think  the  channel  of  a  pamphlet  more  re- 
spectable and  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  your  causo  than 
that  of  a  newspaper.  Be  it  so.  Yet  if  newsptipers  are 
scurrilous,  you  must  confess  they  are  impartial.  They  give 
ns.  without  any  apparent  preference,  the  wit  and  argument  of 
the  minislr}',  as  well  as  the  abusive  dulness  of  the  opposition. 
The  scales  arc  equally  poised.  It  is  not  the  printers  fault  if 
the  greater  weight  inclines  the  balance. 

Your  pamphlet,  then,  is  divided  into  an  attack  upon  Mr. 
Grenville's  character,  and  a  defence  of  your  own.  It  would 
would  have  been  more  consistent,  perhaps,  with  your  professed 
intentions,  to  have  confined  yourself  to  the  last.  But  anger 
has  some  claim  to  indulgence,  and  railing  is  usually  a  relief 
to  the  mind.  I  hope  you  have  found  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periment. It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  fonnal  vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Grenville  upon  his  own  principles.  I  have 
neither  the  honour  of  being  pei*sonally  known  to  him  *,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  completely  master  of  all  the  facts.  I 
need  not  run  the  risk  of  doing  an  injustice  to  his  opinions,  or 
to  his  conduct,  when  your  pamphlet  alone  carries,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  a  full  vindication  of  both. 

the  uie  of  Qaotationa ;"  **  Ifnngo's  case  eonridered;"  "  Letter  to  Junius ;" 
^  Postscript  to  Junius,"  published  in  a  subsequent  edition  to  Sir  William 
Blackstone's  reply,  and  "  The  False  Alarm,"  vrrittcn  by  Doctor  Johnson. 
Of  all  these  some  incidental  notice  is  taken  in  the  course  of  the  roiumes 
before  us. 

*  This,  M  already  obserred  in  the  Preliminary  Bssar,  is  a  truly  singular 
aosertinn  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  ibct,  that  Mr.  Grenville,  of  oil 
the  political  chancters  of  the  day.  appears  to  hare  been  our  author^s  fiiTonrite. 
He  volnntarily  omits  every  opportunity  of  censuring  him,  and  readily  em- 
braces eTery  occasion  of  defending  and  extolling  his  conduct  and  principles. 
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Your  first  reBection  is.  that  Mr.  Grenville  *  tww,  of  all 
men,  the  person  who  should  not  have  complained  of  incon- 
sistence with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  \.  This,  Sir,  is  either  an 
unmeaning  sneer,  a  peevish  expression  of  resentment,  or,  if 
it  means  anything,  you  plainly  beg  the  question  :  for  whether 
his  parliamentary  conduct  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  has  or 
has  not  been  inconsistent,  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  But  it 
seems  he  received  upon  the  spot  a  sufiicient  chtLStisemeut  for 
exercising  so  itnfairhj  J  his  talent  of  misrepresentation.  You 
are  a  lawyer.  Sir,  and  know  better  than  1  do  upon  what  par- 
ticular occasions  a  talent  for  misrepresentation  may  be  ,f airly 
exerted ;  but  to  punish  a  man  a  second-  time,  when  ho  has 
been  once  sufficiently  chastised,  is  rather  too  severe.  It  is 
not  in  the  lows  of  Enjtknd,  it  is  not  in  your  own  Commenta- 
ries, nor  is  it  yet,  I  believe,  in  the  new  law  you  have  revealed 
to  the  House  of  Conmions.  I  hope  this  doctrine  has  no 
existence  but  in  your  own  heart.  After  all.  Sir,  if  you  had 
consulted  that  sober  discretion  which  you  seem  to  oppose 
with  triumph  to  the  honest  jollity  of  a  tavern,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  you  that,  although  you  could  have  succeeded  in 
fixing  a  charge  of  inconsistence  upon  Mr.  Grenville,  it  would 
not  have  tended  in  any  shape  to  exculpate  yourself. 

Your  next  insinuation,  that  Sir  William  Meredith  had 
hastily  adopted  the  false  glosses  of  his  new  ally,  is  of  the 

*  Mr.  Grenrille  had  quoted  a  pouage  from  the  Doctor's  excellent  Com- 
mentaries, which  directly  contradicted  the  principles  maintained  by  the 
Doctor  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Junius. 

f  It  bos  been  already  observed  that  the  opposition  to  TVilkes  commenced 
irith  Mr.  George  GrenTille,  who  advised  the  issue  of  the  General  Wiirrant. 
It  is  observed  also  in  the  some  note,  that  Grenville  afterwards  deserted  the 
ministry,  and  attached  himself  strenuously  to  the  Whig  party.  See  note^ 
OMU,  p.  172.  Upon  this  apparent  inconsistency  Junius  shrewdly  remarks, 
that  whatever  propriety  or  impropriety  there  might  have  been  in  Mr.  Gren- 
Tille's  opposing  Wilkes  penonalty — the  present  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it — as  he  now  supports  him  not  on  account  of  his  personal  character, 
but  as  the  instrument  of  ths  people  at  large,  whose  rights  and  privileges  the 
ministry  have  grossly  violated  by  their  conduct  towards  him. — Bd. 

X  An  inaccuiate  expression  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to.  The  chastjae- 
ment  that  eusued  is  related,  poti,  p.  191.  Blackstone  was  thunderstruck  at 
the  contradiction  pointed  out  by  Grenville,  and  was  incapable  of  uttering  a 
word  in  his  defence-— a  pause  ensued,  and  Mr.  Grenville  insultingly  shook 
hit  head.    For  the  reat  see  the  page  just  referred  to. — Ed. 
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same  sort  with  the  fii-st  It  conveys  a  sneer  as  little  worthy 
of  the  gravity  of  your  character  as  it  is  useless  to  your  de- 
fence. It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  public  to  inquire  by 
whom  the  charge  was  conceived,  or  by  whom  it  ^vas  adopted. 
Tlie  only  question  we  ask  is,  whether  or  no  it  be  true.  The 
remainder  of  your  reflections  upon  Mr.  Grenville  s  conduct 
destroy  themselves.  He  could  not  possibly  come  prepared  to 
traduce  your  integrity  to  the  House.  He  could  not  foresee 
that  you  would  even  speak  upon  the  question,  much  less  could 
he  foresee  that  you  would  maintain  a  direct  contradiction  of 
that  doctrine  which  you  had  solemnly,  disinterestedly,  and 
upo!i  soberest  reflection  delivered  to  the  public.  He  came 
armed  indeed  with  what  he  thought  a  respectable  authority, 
to  support  what  he  v/as  convinced  was  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
I  doubt  not  he  intended  to  give  you,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  an  honourable  and  public  testimony  of  his  esteem. 
Thinking  highly  of  his  abilities.  I  cannot  however  allow  him 
the  gift  of  divination.  As  to  whnt  you  are  pleased  to  call  a 
plan  coolly  formed  to  impose  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  producing  it  \nthout  provocation  at  midnight,  I  con- 
sider it  as  the  language  of  pique  and  invective,  therefore 
unworthy  of  regard.  But,  Sir,  1  am  sensible  I  have  followed 
your  example  too  long,  and  wandered  from  the  point 

The  quotation  from  your  Commentaries  is  matter  of  record. 
It  can  neither  be  altered  by  your  friends,  nor  misrepresented 
by  your  enemies  ;  and  I  am  \nlling  to  take  your  own  word  for 
what  you  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  there  be 
a  real  difference  between  what  you  have  written  and  what 
you  have  spoken  you  confess  that  your  book  ought  to  be  the 
standard.  Now,  Sir,  if  words  mean  anything,  I  apprehend 
that  when  a  long  enumeration  of  disqualifications  (whether 
by  statute  or  the  custom  of  parliament)  concludes  with  these 
general  comprehensive  words,  "  but  subject  to  these  restric- 
tions and  disqualifications,  eve^-y  subject  of  the  realm  is  eligi- 
ble of  common  right,*'  a  reader  of  plain  understanding  must 
of  course  rest  satisfied  that  no  species  of  disqualification 
whatsoever  had  been  omitted.  The  known  character  of  tho 
author,  and  the  apparent  accuracy  with  which  the  whole  work 
is  compiled,  would  confirm  him  in  his  opinion ;  nor  could  ha 
possibly  form  any  other  judgment  without  looking  upon  your 
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Commentaries  in  the  same  light  in  wliich  you  consider  those 
penal  laws  which,  though  not  repealed,  are  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  are  now  in  effect  a  snare  to  the  unwary  *. 

You  tell  us  indeed,  that  it  was  not  part  of  your  plan  to 
specify  any  temporary  incapacity,  and  that  you  could  not, 
without  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  have  specified  the  disability  of 
a  private  individual  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  you 
wrote.  What  your  plan  was  I  know  not ;  but  what  it  should 
have  been,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  you  have  given  us, 
is  by  no  means  ditficult  to  determine.  The  incapacity,  which 
you  call  temporary,  may  continue  seven  years ;  and  though 
you  miiiht  not  have  foreseen  the  particular  case  of  ^Ir. 
AViikes,  you  might  and  should  have  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  suck  a  case,  and  told  us  how  far  the  House  of  Commons 
were  auihorised  to  proceed  in  it  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
parliament.  The  freeholders  of  ^liddlcsex  would  then  have 
known  what  they  had  to  trust  to.  and  would  never  have 
returned  Mr.  Wilkes,  when  Colonel  Luttrell  was  a  candidate 
against  him.  They  would  have  chosen  some  indifferent  per- 
son, rather  than  submit  to  be  represented  by  the  object  of 
their  contempt  and  detestation. 

Your  attempt  to  distinguish  between  disabilities  which 
affect  whole  classes  of  men,  and  those  which  affect  individimls 
only,  is  really  unworthy  of  your  understanding.  Your  Commen- 
taries hud  taught  me  that,  although  the  instance  in  which  a 
a  penal  law  is  exerted  he  particular,  the  laws  themselves  are 
general.  They  are  made  for  the  beneQt  and  instruction  of  the 
public,  though  the  penalty  falls  only  upon  an  individual.  You 
cannot  but  know,  Sir,  that  what  was  Mr.  Wilkes's  cose  yester- 
day, may  be  yours  or  mine  to-morrow,  and  that  consequently  the 
common  right  of  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  invaded  by  it. 
Professing  therefore  to  treat  of  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  the  laws  and  customs  relative  to  that 
constitution,  you  certainly  were  guilty  of  a  most  unpardon- 
able omission  in  taking  no  notice  of  a  right  and  privilege  of 
the  House,  more  extraordinary  and  more  arbitrary  than  all 

*  If,  in  ftating  the  law  upon  any  point,  a  judge  deliberately  affinns  that 
he  has  included  every  case,  and  it  should  appear  that  he  has  purposely 
omitted  a  material  cose,  he  does  in  effect  hiy  a  roars  for  the  unvary. — 
Jmujs,  Tliis  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  a  quotation  artfully  selected  from 
Blackstone's  own  works,  and  turned  against  himself. — Ed. 
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the  others  thev  possess  put  togetlier.  If  the  expulsion  of  a 
member,  not  under  anv  other  legal  disability,  of  itself  creates 
in  him  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  I  see  a  ready  way 
marked  out,  by  which  the  majority  may  at  any  time  remove 
the  honestest  asd  ablest  men  who  liappen  to  be  in  opposition 
to  them.  To  say  that  they  will  not  make  this  extravaf^ant 
use  of  their  power,  would  be  a  language  unfit  for  a  uum  so 
learned  in  the  laws  as  you  are.  By  your  doctrine.  Sir,  they 
hare  the  power,  and  laws  you  luiow  ai*e  intended  to  guard 
against  what  men  may  Jo.  not  to  trust  what  they  will  do. 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  the  charge  against  you  is  of  a  plain, 
simple  nature—it  appears  even  upon  the  face  of  your  own 
j)aniphlet.  On  the  coiitnin-,  your  justification  of  yout^lf  is 
lull  of  subtlety  and  rcthiement,  aud  in  some  places  not  very 
intelligible.  If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  should 
dwell  Willi  a  malignant  pleasure  upon  those  gi-cat  and  useful 
qualifications  which  you  certainly  po-^sess,  and  by  which  you 
once  acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to  you,  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  your  country — I  should  enumerate 
the  honours  you  have  lost,  and  tlie  virtues  you  have  dis- 
graced ;  but  having  no  private  resentments  to  gnitify,  I  think 
it  suflBcient  to  liave  given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct, 
leaving  the  punishment  it  desen*es  to  your  closet  and  to 
yoursel£ 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XIX. 

TO  THE   PBIKTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVEBTISEB. 

Sni,  August  14, 17G0. 

A  coBRESPOXDEKT  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  firat  wilfully 
misunderstands  Ju>'ius,  then  censuies  him  for  a  bad  rea- 
soner.  Ju>'tus  does  not  say  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
Doctor  Blackstone  to  foresee  and  state  the  crimes  for  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled.  If,  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  he 
had  even  done  so,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  question  Lb,  not  for  what  particular  offences  a 
person  may  be  expelled,  bat  generally,  whether  by  the  law  of 
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parliament  expulsion  alone  creates  a  disqualification  ?  If  the 
affirmative  be  the  law  of  parliament.  Doctor  Blackstone 
might  and  should  have  told  us  so.  The  question  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  or  that  particular  person,  but  forms  one  great 
general  brunch  of  disqualitication,  too  important  in  itself, 
and  too  extensive  in  its  consequences,  to  be  omitted  in  au 
accunte  work  expressly  treating  of  the  law  of  parliament. 

The  truth  of  tho  matter  is  evidently  this.  Doctor  Black- 
stone,  while  he  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
never  once  thought  of  his  Commentaries  until  the  contradic- 
tion was  unexpectedly  urged  and  stared  him  in  the  face.  In- 
stead of  defending  himself  upon  the  spot  he  sunk  under  the 
charge  in  an  agony  of  confusion  and  despair.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes  in  the  House, 
from  a  general  expectation  that  the  Doctor  would  say  some- 
thing in  his  own  defence  :  but.  it  seems,  his  faculties  were  too 
much  overpowered  to  think  of  ihoc<e  .subtleties  and  retine- 
ments  wiiich  have  since  occurred  to  him.  It  was  then  ^Ir. 
Grenville  received  that  severe  chastisement  which  the  Doctor 
mentions  with  so  much  triumph — I  tchh  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman, instead  of  shakhiff  his  head,  xconid  shake  a  good  argu- 
ment out  of  it.  If  to  the  elegance,  novelty,  and  bitterness  of 
this  ingenious  sarcasm,  we  add  the  natural  melody  of  the 
amiable  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's  pipe,  we  shall  not  be  sui-prised 
that  Mr.  Grenville  was  unable  to  make  him  any  reply. 

As  to  the  Doctor,  I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  be  quiet. 
If  not,  he  may  perhaps  hear  again  from  Junius  himself. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


POSTSCRIPT*   TO   A  PAilPHLET 
XKTITLED, 

"AN  ANSWEE  TO  THE  QUESTION  STATED." 

Supposed  to  be  Tfritten  by  Dr.  Blackstone,  Solicitor  to  the  Queen,  m 
ansvrer  to  Junius  s  Letter. 

Since  these  papers  were  sent  to  the  press,  a  writer  in  the 
public  papers,  Avho   subscribes  himself  JtTaus,  has  made  a 

*  This  is  the  Postscript,  added  in  a  subsequent  edliion,  to  Sir  \7iIIiam 
Blackstone'd  reply  to  Sir  William  Meredith's  pamphlet,  as  noticed,  anJU^ 
p.  185,  note.  See  also  a  further  extract  on  this  subject  firom  a  ''Speech 
nithmxt  doors/'  by  Sir  W.  B.,  qmU,  p.  181. 
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feint  of  bringing  this  qacstion  to  a  short  issue.  Tliough  the 
foregoing  obser\'ations  contain,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  a  full 
refutation  of  all  that  this  writer  has  offered,  I  shall,  however, 
bestow  a  very  few  words  upon  him.  It  will  cost  me  very 
little  trouble  to  unravel  and  expose  the  sophistry  of  his  argu- 
ment 

'*  I  take  the  question,"  says  he.  "  to  be  strictly  this : 
Whether  or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  Parliament, 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
itself,  creates  in  him  such  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  tliat, 
at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  any  other  candidate  who.  except  the  person 
expelled,  bus  tho  greatest  number  of  votes,  ouglit  to  be  the 
sitting  member.'* 

Waiving  for  tlic  present  any  objection  I  may  have  to  this 
state  of  tlic  question,  I  sluill  venture  to  meet  our  champion 
upon  his  own  j^round ;  and  attempt  to  supj)ort  the  alfinnalive 
of  it  in  one  of  ilie  two  Nvavs  by  which  he  says  it  can  be  alone 
fairly  supported.  "If  there  be  no  siatute/'  says  he,  "in 
which  the  specific  disability  is  clearly  created,  &c.  (and  we 
acknowledge  there  is  none),  the  custom  of  parliament  must 
then  be  referred  to,  and  some  case  or  cases  strictly  in  point 
must  be  produced,  with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them." 
Now  I  assert,  that  this  has  been  done.  Mr.  Walpole  s  case 
is  strictly  in  point,  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute 
incapacity  of  being  re-elected.  This  was  the  clear  decision  of 
the  House  upon  it,  and  was  a  full  declaration  tliat  incapacity 
•was  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  expulsion.  The  law  was  as 
clearly  and  firmly  fixed  by  this  resolution,  and  is  as  binding 
in  every  subsequent  case  of  expulsion,  as  if  it  had  been  de- 
clared by  an  express  statute,  **  That  a  member  expelled  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  deemed  inca- 
pable of  being  re-elected."  Whatever  doubt,  then,  there  might 
have  been  of  the  law  before  Mr.  Walpole*8  case,  with  respect 
to  the  full  operation  of  a  vote  of  expulsion,  there  can  be  none 
now.  The  decision  of  the  House  upon  this  case  is  strictly  in 
point  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute  incapacity  in 
law  of  being  re-elected. 

But  incapacity  in  law  in  this  instance  must  have  the  same 
operation  and  effect  with  incapacity  in  law  in  every  other  in- 
stance.   Now,  incapacity  of  being  re-elected  implies  in  iti 
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▼err  terms,  that  any  Totes  given  to  the  incapahle  person,  at  a 
subsequent  election,  are  null  and  Toid.  This  is  its  necessary 
operaiion.  or  it  has  no  operation  at  all.  It  is  vox  et  praterea 
nihil.  We  can  no  more  be  called  upon  to  prove  tliis  propo- 
sition than  we  can  to  prove  that  a  dead  man  is  not  alive,  or 
that  twice  two  are  four.  When  the  terms  are  understood  the 
proposition  is  self-evident 

Lastly,  it  is  in  all  cases  of  election  the  known  and  esta- 
blished law  of  the  land,  grounded  upon  the  clearest  principles 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  if  the  votes  given  to  one 
candidate  are  null  and  void,  they  cannot  be  opposed  to  the 
votes  given  to  another  candidate.  They  cannot  affect  the 
votes  of  such  candidate  at  ull.  As  they  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  positive  quality  to  add  or  establish,  so  liave  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  negative  one  to  subtract  or  destroy.  They 
are,  in  a  word,  a  mere  nonentity.  Such  was  ilie  deterraina- 
tio!i  of  the  House  of  Commous  in  the  Maiden  and  Bedford 
elections — cases  strictly  in  point  to  the  present  question  as 
far  as  they  are  meant  to  be  in  point.  And  to  say  that  they 
are  not  in  point  in  all  circumstances,  in  those  particularly 
which  are  independent  of  the  proposition  which  they  are 
quoted  to  prove,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  Maiden  is  not 
Sliddlesex,  nor  Serjeant  Comyns  Mr.  Wilkes, 

Let  us  see  then  how  our  proof  stands.  Expulsion  creates 
incapacity ;  incapacity  annihilates  any  votes  given  to  the  in- 
capable person.  The  votes  given  to  the  qualified  candidate 
stand  upon  their  own  bottom,  firm  and  untouched,  and  can 
alone  have  effect.  This,  one  would  think,  would  be  sufficient : 
but  we  are  stopped  short  and  told  that  none  of  our  precedents 
come  home  to  the  present  case,  and  are  challenged  to  pro- 
duce **a  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  does  come  home  to  it,  viz.,  vhere  an  expelled 
member  has  been  returned  again,  and  another  candidate,  with 
an  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting 
member.'* 

Instead  of  a  precedent,  I  will  beg  leave  to  put  a  case 
which,  I  fancy,  will  be  quite  as  decisive  to  the  present  point. 
Suppose  another  Sacheverel  (and  every  party  must  have  its 
Sacheverel)  should,  at  some  future  election,  take  it  into  his 
head  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
He  is  opposed  by  a  candidate  whose  coat  is  of  a  different 

VOL.  1.  o 
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colour ;  but,  however,  of  a  Teiy  good  colour.  Tlie  divine  has 
an  indisputable  majority ;  naj,  the  poor  layman  is  absolutely 
distanced.  The  sheriff,  after  having  had  his  conscience  well 
informed  by  the  reverend  casuist,  returns  him,  as  he  supposes, 
duly  elected.  The  whole  House  is  in  an  uproar,  at  the  appre- 
hension of  so  strange  an  appearance  amongst  them.  A  motion, 
however,  is  at  length  made,  that  the  person  was  incapable  of 
beiu^  elected,  that  his  election  therefore  is  null  and  void,  and 
*  that  his  competitor  ought  to  have  been  returned.  No,  says  a 
great  orator;  first  show  me  your  law  for  this  proceeding. 
•*  Either  produce  me  a  statute.'in  which  the  specific  disability 
of  a  clei-gyman  is  created ;  or  produce  me  a  precedent  tchere  a 
cUrgyman  has  been  returned,  and  anotlur  candidate,  xcith  an 
inferior  number  of  rotes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting  member'* 
Xo  such  statute,  no  such  precedent  is  to  be  found.  "\Miat  an- 
swer then  is  to  be  given  to  this  demand  ?  The  very  same 
answer  which  I  will  give  to  that  of  Junius :  Timt  there  is 
more  than  one  precedent  in  tho  proceedings  of  the  House 
'*  where  an  incapable  pereon  has  been  retunied.  and 
another  candidate,  with  an  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been 
declared  the  sitting  member;  and  that  this  is  the  known  and 
established  law,  in  all  cases  of  incapacity,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise." 

I  shall  now  therefore  beg  leave  to  make  a  slight  amend- 
ment to  Junius  s  state  of  the  question,  the  affirmative  of  which 
will  then  stand  thus : — 

'*  It  is  the  known  and  established  law  of  Parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
creates  in  him  an  incapacity  of  being  re-elected ;  that  any 
votes  given  to  him  at  a  subsequent  election  are,  in  consequence 
of  sucu  incapacity,  null  and  void;  and  that  any  other  candi- 
date, who,  except  the  person  rendered  incapable,  has  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member." 

But  our  busmess  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  Mr.  Walpole's 
case  must  have  a  re-hearing.  *•  It  is  not  possible,"  sa}-s  this 
writer,  "  to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  point  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  was  expelled,  and  having  a  majority  of  votes  at  the  next 
election,  was  returned  again.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a 
candidate  set  up  by  the  ministry,  petitioned  the  House  that 
ho  might  be  the  sitting  member.  Thus  far  the  circumstances 
tally  exactly,  except  that  our  House  of  Commons  saved  Mr. 
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Lattrell  tbe  trouble  of  petitioning.  The  point  of  law,  how- 
eyer,  v,b3  the  same.  It  came  regularly  before  the  House, 
and  it  Tras  their  business  to  determine  upon  it.  Thej  did  de- 
termine it ;  for  they  declared  Mr.  Taylor  not  duly  elected.*' 

Instead  of  examining  the  justness  of  this  representation,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  oppose  against  it  my  own  view  of  this  case, 
in  as  plaiu  a  manner  and  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 

It  was  the  known  and  established  law  of  Parliament,  when 
the  charge  against  Mr.  Walpole  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  tliat  they  had  power  to  e.xpel,  to  disable,  and  to 
render  incapable  for  offences.  In  virtue  of  this  power  they 
expelled  him. 

Had  they,  in  the  very  vote  of  expulsion,  adjudged  lii:n,  iu 
terms,  to  be  incapable  of  being  re-elected,  there  must  have 
been  at  once  an  cud  with  him.  But  though  the  right  of  the 
House,  both  to  expel  and  adjudge  incapable,  was  clear  and 
inJubiiallo,  it  does  not  appear  to  mc,  that  tbe  full  openuion 
and  effect  of  a  vote  of  expulsion  singly  was  so.  The  law  in 
this  case  had  never  been  expressly  declared.  There  had  been 
no  event  to  call  up  such  a  declai-ation.  I  trouble  not  myself 
with  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  word  expulsion.  I  re- 
gard only  its  legal  meaning.  This  was  not,  as  I  think,  pre- 
cisely fi.xed.  The  House  thought  proper  to  fix  it,  and 
explicitly  to  declai-e  the  full  consequences  oi  their  former  vote, 
before  they  suffered  these  consequences  to  take  effect.  And 
in  this  pit>ceeding  they  acted  upon  the  most  liberal  and  solid 
principles  of  equity,  justice,  and  law.  What  then  did  the 
burgesses  of  Lynn  collect  from  the  second  vote  ?  Their  sub- 
sequent conduct  will  tell  us ;  it  will  with  certainty  tell  us, 
that  they  considered  it  as  decisive  against  Mr.  Walpole ;  it 
will  also,  with  equal  certainty,  tell  us,  that,  upon  supposition 
that  the  law  of  election  stood  then  as  it  does  now,  and  that 
they  knew  it  to  stand  thus,  they  inferred,  '*  that,  at  a  future 
election,  and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  House  would  re- 
ceive the  same  candidate,  as  duly  elected,  whom  they  had 
before  rejected."    They  could  infer  nothing  but  this. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstance  of  dissimilaiity  in 
tbe  present  case.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  the 
law  of  Parliament,  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons 
grounded  every  step  of  their  proceedings,  was  clear  beyond 
ilie  reach  of  doubt,  so  neither  could  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
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diesex  be  at  a  loss  to  foresee  irhat  must  be  the  ineritable  con* 
sequence  of  their  proceedings  in  opposition  to  it.  For.  upon 
eveiy  return  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  House  made  inquiiy  whetner 
anj  votes  were  given  to  any  other  candidate  ? 

But  I  could  venture,  for  the  experiment's  sake,  even  to  give 
this  \mter  the  utmost  be  asks;  to  allow  the  most  perfect 
similarity  throughout  in  these  two  cases ;  to  allow,  that  the 
law  of  expulsion  was  quite  as  clear  to  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
as  to  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  It  will,  I  am  confident, 
avail  his  cause  but  little.  It  will  only  prove  tliat  the  law  of 
election  at  that  time  was  different  from  the  present  law.  It 
will  ])rove,  that,  in  all  cases  of  an  incapable  candidate  re- 
turned, the  law  then  was,  that  the  whole  election  should  be 
void.  But  now  we  know  that  this  is  not  law.  The  cases  of 
Maiden  and  Bedford  were,  as  has  been  seen,  determined  upon 
other  and  more  just  principles.  And  these  determiuations 
are.  I  imagine,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  law. 

I  would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  remaining  part  of 
this  paper.  It  is  astonishing,  it  is  painful,  to  see  men  of 
parts  and  ability  giving  into  the  most  unworthy  artifices,  and 
descending  so  much  below  their  true  line  of  character.  But 
if  they  are  not  the  dupes  of  their  sophistry  (which  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived),  let  them  consider  that  they  are  something 
much  worse. 

The  dearest  interests  of  this  country  are  its  laws  and  its 
constitution.  Against  every  attack  upon  these,  there  will,  I 
hope,  be  always  found  amongst  us  the  firmest  9pirit  of  resist' 
ance ;  superior  to  the  united  efforts  of  faction  and  ambition ; 
for  ambition,  though  it  does  not  always  take  the  lead  of  Ac- 
tion, will  be  sure  in  the  end  to  make  the  most  fatal  advantage 
of  it,  and  draw  it  to  its  own  purposes.  But,  I  trust,  our  day 
of  trial  is  yet  far  off;  and  there  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  tlits 
country  which  cannot  long  be  deceived  by  the  arts  either  of 
false  reasoning,  or  false  patriotism. 
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LETTER  XX*. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUDTJC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  August  8, 1769. 

The  gentleman  who  lias  published  an  answer  to  Sir  William 
Meredith  s  pamphlet,  having  honoured  me  with  a  postscript 
of  six  quarto  pages,  which  he  moderately  calls  bestowing  a  very 
few  words  upon  me,  I  cannot,  in  common  politeness,  refuse 
him  a  reply.  The  form  and  magnitude  of  a  quarto  imposes 
upon  the  mind ;  and  men  who  are  unequal  to  the  labour  of 
discussing  an  intricate  argument,  or  wisli  to  avoid  it,  are 
willhig  enough  to  suppose,  that  much  has  been  proved,  be- 
cause much  has  been  said.  ^line,  I  confess,  are  humble 
labours.  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  the  learned,  but  simply 
to  inform  the  body  of  the  people  ;  and  I  prefer  that  channel 
of  conveyance  which  is  likely  to  spread  farthest  among  them. 
The  advocates  of  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  write  for  fame, 
and  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  size  of  their  worics  will 
make  them  immortal.  They  pile  up  reluctant  quarto  upon 
solid  folio,  as  if  their  labours,  because  they  are  gigantic,  could 
contend  with  truth  and  heaven. 

The  writer  of  tlie  volume  in  question  meets  me  upon  my 
own  ground.  He  acknowledges  there  is  no  statute  by  which 
the  specific  disability  we  speak  of  is  created,  but  he  affirms, 
that  the  custom  of  parliament  has  been  referred  to,  and  that 
a  case  strictly  in  point  has  been  produced,  with  the  decision  of 
the  court  upon  it.  I  thank  him  for  coming  so  fiairly  to  the 
point  He  asserts  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  is  strictly  in 
point  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  an  absolute  incapacity  of 
being  re-elected ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  refers  generally  to 
the  first  vote  of  the  House  upon  that  occasion,  without  ven- 
turing to  recite  the  vote  itself.  The  unfair,  disingenuous  ar- 
tifice of  adopting  that  part  of  a  precedent  which  seems  to 
suit  his  purpose  and  omitting  the  remainder,  deser\'cs  some 
pity,  but  cannot  excite  my  resentment.  He  takes  advantage 
eagerly  of  the  first  resolution,  by  which  Mr.  WaIpole*s  in- 

*  "  I  with  the  indoied  to  be  anneanced  to-morrow  eontpieuoutljf,  I  am 
not  capoble  of  writiog  anything  more  finithed.''~-PriTate  Letter,  Na  6, 
voLii. 
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capacity  is  declared ;  but  as  to  the  follo\nDg,  by  wliicb  tbe 
candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was  declared  *'iiot  duly 
elected,"  and  the  election  itself  vacated,  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  well  satisfied,  if  they  were  for  ever  blotted  out  of  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fair  argument,  no  part 
of  a  precedent  should  be  admitted  unless  the  whole  of  it  be 
given  to  us  together.  The  author  has  divided  his  precedent, 
for  he  knew  that,  taken  together,  it  produced  a  consequence 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  wliich  be  endeavoui's  to  draw 
from  a  vote  of  expulsion.  But  what  will  this  honest  person 
say  if  I  take  him  at  his  word,  and  demonstrate  to  him  that 
the  House  of  Commons  never  meant  to  found  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  upon  his  expulsion  only .'  "What  subterfuge  will 
then  remain? 

Let  it  bo  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  intention 
of  men,  who  lived  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  such 
intention  can  only  be  collected  from  their  words  and  actions, 
as  they  are  delivered  to  us  upon  record.  To  prove  their  de- 
signs by  a  supposition  of  what  they  would  have  done,  opposed 
to  what  they  actually  did,  is  mere  trifling  and  impertinence. 
The  vote,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  was  declared,  is 
thus  expressed  :  "  That  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been 
this  session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  and  notorious  corruption  when  secretary 
at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
serve  in  this  present  parliament.*'*  Now,  Sir,  to  my  under- 
standing, no  proposition  of  this  kind  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  this  very  vote,  them- 
selves understood,  and  meant  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  arose  from  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  not  from 

*  It  it  well  worth  remarking,  that  the  compiler  of  a  certain  qoarto,  called 
Th«  Can  of  ihd  EUetionfcr  Hu  County  qf  MiddUtex  eonsidered,  has  the  im- 
pudence to  recite  this  very  vote,  in  the  following  terms,  vide  page  II :  "Re- 
solved, that  Bohert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been  that  session  of  parliament  ex- 
pelled the  Hoose,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in 
that  present  parliament.''  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  positive  proof  of  the 
txeacheiy  of  the  compiler,  nor  a  stronger  presamptire  proof  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  vote,  if  trnlj  recited,  wodd  oTertum  his  whole  argnment.— 
JuKirs. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  above 
note  of  the  author,  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dyson.  (See  ante,  p.  185.} 
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the  punisbraent  of  the  House  annexed  to  them,  llie  high 
breach  of  trust,  the  notorious  corruption,  are  stated  in  the 
Btrongest  terms.  Thej  do  not  tell  us  he  was  incapable  be- 
cause he  was  expelled,  but  because  he  bad  been  guiltj  of  such 
ofifeuces  as  justly  rendered  him  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment If  they  had  intended  to  fix  the  disability  upon  his 
expulsion  alone,  the  mention  of  his  crimes  in  the  same  vote 
would  have  been  highly  improper.  It  could  only  perplex  the 
minds  of  the  electers,  who,  if  tbey  collected  anything  from 
so  confused  a  declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament,  must  have 
concluded  that  their  representative  had  been  declared  inca- 
pable because  he  was  highly  guilty,  not  because  he  had  been 
punished.  But  even  admitting  them  to  have  uuderstood  it  in 
the  other  sense,  they  must  then,  from  the  very  terms  of  the 
vote,  have  united  the  idea  of  his  being  sent  to  the  Tower  with 
that  of  his  expulsion,  and  considered  his  incapacity  as  the  joint 
effect  of  both. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Rive  an  opinion  upon  the  justice  of  the 
proceedincrs  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Walpole ;  but  certainly,  if  I  admitted  their  censure  to  be  well 
founded,  I  could  no  way  avoid  agreeing  with  them  in  the  con- 
sequence they  drew  from  it.  I  could  never  have  a  doubt,  in 
law  or  reason,  that  a  man,  convicted  of  a  high  breach  of  trust, 
and  of  a  notorious  corruption  in  the  execution  of  a  public 
office  was  and  ought  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  same 
parliament.  Far  from  attempting  to  invalidate  that  vote,  I 
should  have  wished  that  the  incapacity  declared  by  it  could 
legally  have  been  continued  for  ever. 

Now,  Sir,  observe  how  forcibly  the  argument  returns.  The 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  face  of  their  proceedings,  had 
the  strongest  motives  to  declare  Mr.  "Walpole  incapable  of  be- 
ing re-elected.  They  thought  such  a  man  unworthy  to  sit 
among  them.  To  that  point  they  proceeded  no  farther; 
for  they  respected  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  they  asserted 
their  own.  They  did  not  infer  from  Mr.  Walpole 's  incapacity 
that  his  opponent  was  duly  elected;  on  the  contrary,  they 
declared  Mr.  Taylor  "not  duly  elected,"  and  the  election 
itself  void. 

Such,  however,  is  the  precedent  which  my  honest  friend 
assures  us  is  strictly  in  point  to  prove,  that  expulsion  of  itself 
creates  an  incapacity  of  being  elected.  If  it  had  been  so,  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  should  at  least  have  followed  strictly 
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capacity  is  declared ;  but  as  to  the  following,  by  which  the 
candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was  declared  "not  daly 
elected,"  and  the  election  itself  \'acated,  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  well  satisfied,  if  they  were  for  ever  blotted  out  of  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fair  argument,  no  part 
of  a  precedent  should  be  admitted  unless  the  whole  of  it  be 
given  to  us  together.  The  author  has  divided  his  precedent, 
for  he  knew  that,  taken  together,  it  produced  a  consequence 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  wliich  be  endeavoui-s  to  draw 
from  a  vote  of  expulsion.  But  what  will  this  honest  person 
say  if  I  take  him  at  his  word,  and  demonstrate  to  him  that 
the  House  of  Commons  never  meant  to  found  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  upon  his  expulsion  only  '.*  "What  subterfuge  will 
then  remain? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  spealdng  of  the  intention 
of  men,  who  lived  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  such 
intention  can  only  be  collected  from  their  words  and  actions, 
as  they  are  delivered  to  us  upon  record.  To  prove  their  de- 
signs by  a  supposition  of  what  they  would  have  done,  opposed 
to  what  they  actually  did,  is  mere  trifling  and  impertinence. 
Tlie  vote,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  was  declared,  is 
thus  expressed  :  "  That  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been 
this  session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  and  notorious  corruption  when  secretary 
at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
serve  in  this  present  parliament.*'*  Now,  Sir,  to  my  under- 
standing, no  proposition  of  this  kind  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  this  very  vote,  them- 
selves understood,  and  meant  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  arose  from  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  not  from 

*  It  if  well  worth  remarking,  that  th«  compiler  of  a  certain  qoarto,  called 
Th$  Can  qf  ihd  £Uctionfor  tke  County  <if  Middluex  contidend,  has  the  im- 
pndence  to  recite  this  very  rote,  in  the  following  terms,  vide  page  11 :  "Re- 
solved, that  Bohert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been  that  session  of  parliament  ex- 
pelled the  Hoose,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in 
that  present  parliament.''  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  positive  proof  of  the 
txeacbeiy  of  the  compiler,  nor  a  stronger  presamptive  proof  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  vote^  if  trnlj  recited,  would  overturn  his  whole  argument.— 
JuKirs. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  above 
note  of  the  author,  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dyson.  (See  ante,  p.  185.) 
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the  ponishraent  of  the  House  annexed  to  them,  llie  high 
breach  of  trust,  the  notorious  corruption,  are  stated  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Thej  do  not  tell  us  he  was  incapable  be- 
cause he  was  expelled,  but  because  he  had  been  guiltj  of  such 
ofifeuces  as  justly  rendered  him  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. If  they  had  intended  to  fix  the  disability  upon  his 
expulsion  alone,  the  mention  of  his  crimes  in  the  same  vote 
would  have  been  highly  improper.  It  could  only  pei-plex  the 
minds  of  the  electers,  who,  if  they  collected  anything  from 
so  confused  a  declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament,  must  liave 
concluded  that  their  representative  had  been  declared  inca- 
pable because  he  was  highly  guilty,  not  because  he  had  been 
punished.  But  even  admitting  them  to  have  understood  it  in 
the  other  sense,  they  must  then,  from  the  ven-  terms  of  the 
vote,  have  united  the  idea  of  his  being  sent  to  the  Tower  with 
that  of  his  expulsion,  and  considered  his  incapacity  as  the  joint 
effect  of  both. 

I  do  not  mean  to  p(ive  an  opinion  upon  tlie  justice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Wolpole ;  but  certainly,  if  I  admitted  their  censure  to  be  well 
founded,  I  could  no  way  avoid  agreeing  with  them  in  the  con- 
sequence they  drew  from  it.  I  could  never  have  a  doubt,  in 
law  or  reason,  that  a  man,  convicted  of  a  high  breach  of  trust, 
and  of  a  notorious  corruption  in  the  execution  of  a  public 
office  was  and  ought  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  same 
parliament.  Far  from  attempting  to  invalidate  that  vote,  I 
should  have  >vished  that  the  incapacity  declared  by  it  could 
legally  have  been  continued  for  ever. 

Now,  Sir,  observe  how  forcibly  the  argument  returns.  The 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  face  of  their  proceedings,  had 
the  strongest  motives  to  declare  Mr.  Walpole  incapable  of  be- 
ing re-elected.  They  thought  such  a  man  unworthy  to  sit 
among  them.  To  that  point  they  proceeded  no  farther; 
for  they  respected  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  they  asserted 
their  own.  They  did  not  infer  from  Mr.  Walpole  s  incapacity 
that  his  opponent  was  duly  elected;  on  the  contrary,  they 
declared  Mr.  Taylor  "not  duly  elected,**  and  the  election 
itself  void. 

Such,  however,  is  the  precedent  ^rhich  my  honest  friend 
assures  us  is  strictly  in  point  to  prove,  that  expulsion  of  itself 
creates  an  incapacity  of  being  elected.  If  it  had  been  so,  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  should  at  least  have  followed  strictly 
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the  example  before  them,  and  should  have  stated  to  us,  in  the 
same  vote,  the  crimes  for  ^hich  they  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes ; 
"whereas  they  resolve  simply  that,  "having  been  expeUed, 
he  was  and  is  incapable."  In  this  proceeding  I  am  authorized 
to  affirm  they  have  neither  statute,  nor  custom,  nor  reason, 
nor  one  single  precedent  to  support  them.  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  indeed  a  precedent  so  strongly  in  point  that  all  the 
enchanted  castles  of  ministerial  magic  fall  before  it.  In  the 
year  1608  (a  period  which  the  rankest  Tory  dare  not  except 
against)  Mr.  Wollaston  was  expelled,  re-elected,  and  admitted 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  same  parliament.  The  ministry  have 
precluded  themselves  from  all  objections  drawn  from  the  cause 
of  his  expulsion,  for  they  aflBrm  absolutely,  that  expulsion  of 
itself  creates  the  disability.  Now,  Sir,  let  sophistry  evade,  let 
falsehood  assert,  and  impudence  deny^here  stands  the  prece- 
dent, a  landmark  to  direct  us  through  a  troubled  sea  of  con- 
troversy, conspicuous  and  un  removed. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  discussion  of  this  pohit, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  comprehends  the  whole  question. 
The  rest  is  unworthy  of  notice.  We  are  enquiring  whether  in- 
capacity be  or  be  not  created  bv  expulsion.  In  the  cases  of  Bed- 
ford and  Maiden  the  incapacity  of  the  persons  returned  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  for  it  was  created  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. But  really,  Sir.  my  honest  friend's  suppositions  are 
as  unfavourable  to  him  as  his  facts.  He  well  knows  that  the 
clergy,  besides  that  they  are  represented  in  common  with  their 
feUow- subjects,  have  also  a  separate  parliament  of  their  own ; 
— ^that  their  incapacity  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
law  of  parliament  declared  by  those  decisions,  has  been,  for 
above  two  centuries,  notorious  and  undisputed.  The  author 
is  certainly  at  liberty  to  fancy  cases,  and  mike  whatever  compa- 
risons he  thinks  proper ;  his  suppositions  still  continue  as  ois- 
tant  from  fact  as  his  wild  discourses  are  from  solid  argument. 

The  conclusion  of  his  book  is  candid  to  an  extreme.  He 
offers  to  grant  me  all  I  desire.  He  thinks  he  may  safely  admit 
that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  makes  directly  against  him.  for  it 
seems  he  has  one  grand  solution  tit  petto  for  all  difficulties. 
Ift  says  he,  I  tcere  to  allow  all  this,  it  wUl  only  prove  that  the 
law  of  election  woe  different  in  Queen  Anne's  tifne  from  tehat 
it  is  at  present. 

This,  indeed,  is  more  than  I  expected.    Tlie  principle,  I 
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know,  bas  been  maintained  in  fact,  but  I  never  expected  to 
see  it  so  formally  declared.  Wbat  can  he  mean  ?  Does  he  as- 
sume this  language  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  people,  or  does 
be  mean  to  rouse  their  indication  ?  Are  the  ministry  daring 
enough  to  affirm,  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to 
make  and  unmake  the  law  of  parliament  at  their  pleasure? 
Does  the  law  of  parliament — which  we  are  so  often  told  is  the 
law  of  the  land — does  the  common  right  of  every  subject  of 
the  realm  depend  upon  an  arbitrar}*,  capricious  vote  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature?  The  voice  of  truth  and  reason 
must  be  silent. 

The  ministry  tell  us  plainly  that  this  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  but  of  power  and  force  alone.  "What  was  law 
yesterday  is  not  law  to-day ;  and  now,  it  seems,  we  have  no 
better  rule  to  live  by  than  the  temporary  discretion  and  fluc- 
tuating integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Professions  of  patriotism  are  become  stale  and  ridiculous. 
For  my  o^\ti  part,  I  claim  no  merit  from  endeavouring  to  do  a 
sen-ice  to  my  fellow-subjects.  I  have  done  it  to  the  best  of 
my  understanding;  and,  without  looking  for  the  approbation 
of  other  men,  my  conscience  is  satisfied.  What  remains  to  be 
done  concerns  the  collective  body  of  the  people.  They  are 
now  to  determine  for  themselves,  whether  they  will  firmly 
and  constitutionally  assert  their  rights,  or  make  an  bumble, 
slavish  surrender  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  ministry.  To  a 
generous  mind  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  We  owe  it  to  our 
ancestors  to  preserve  entire  those  rights  which  they  have  de- 
livered to  our  care — we  owe  it  to  our  posterity  not  to  suffer 
their  dearest  inheritance  to  be  destroyed.  But  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  insensible  of  these  sacred  claims,  there  is 
yet  an  obligation  binding  upon  ourselves,  from  which  nothing 
can  acquit  us, — a  personal  interest,  which  we  cannot  sur- 
render. To  alienate  even  oar  own  rights  would  be  a  crime 
as  much  more  enormous  than  suicide  as  a  life  of  civil  security 
and  freedom  is  superior  to  a  bare  existence ;  and,  if  life  be 
the  bounty  of  heaven,  we  sconifully  reject  the  noblest  part  of 
the  gift  if  we  consent  to  surrender  that  certain  rule  of  living 
without  which  the  condition  of  human  nature  is  not  only 
miserable,  but  contemptible. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  OF  PHILOJUNIUS. 

(/»  TtfertnM  to  ikt  preceding^ 
TO  THE  FBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBUO   ADySBTZSEa*. 

SiK,  May  22, 1771. 

Vert  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  it  xros  observed  bj  Junius  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of  the  expulsion 
and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  ^Ir.  Walpole,  but  that  they 
bad  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  as  far  as  it  went  After 
convicting  Mr.  D3'sou  of  giving  a  false  quotation  from  the 
Joui-nals,  and  having  explained  the  purpose  which  tliat  con- 
temptible fraud  was  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds  to  state 
the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  'U'alpole's  supposed  incapacity 
was  declared,  viz., — "  Resolved,  tlmt  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.. 
having  been  this  session  of  parliament  coramiLted  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of 
trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  conniption 
when  secretary  at  war,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament : " — and  then  ob- 
serves that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have  no  right  to 
annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  expulsion  only,  for  that,  as 
the  proposition  stands,  it  must  arise  equally  from  the  expul- 
sion and  the  commitment  to  the  Tower.  I  believe.  Sir,  no 
man  who  knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  understands 
English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  tliis  construc- 
tion. But  Junius  has  a  great  authoiity  to  support  him,  which, 
to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally  met  with 
this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It  contains  an 
admonition  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often.  Lord  Somers, 
in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  after  re- 

*  This  letter,  publiilied  long  subsequent  to  that  which  here  immediately 
precedes  it,  iras  intended  ehienj  to  adduce,  in  defence  of  Junius  s  «xphi- 
nation  of  the  Commons  resolution,  which  declared  Mr.  Walpolo  incapable  of 
immediate  re-eleetion,  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Lord  Somers,  as  deaziy 
expressed  in  his  intocpretation  of  the  fiunous  convendon  at  the  reTolution,  by 
which  King  James  was  dedaied  to  have  abdicated  the  throne.  The  letter  is 
inserted  here,  because  Junius,  from  the  place  he  has  giTen  it  in  his  own 
edition,  appears  to  hare  intended  that  it  should  accompany  that  of  August  8^ 
1769,  to  which  it  especially  re£en^«>Ej>. 
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citing  tbo  rote  of  the  coavention  of  the  28th  of  January,  1689, 
viz., — **  That  lung  James  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to 
sabvert  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  bj  breaking  the  ori- 
ginal contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  ha>in{T  nolated  the  fun- 
damental laws,  and  having  Tvithdravm  himself  out  of  this 
kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  &c." — ^makes  this 
observation  upon  it : — **  The  word  abdicated  relates  to  all  the 
clauses  aforegoing,  as  well  as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or 
else  thev  would  have  been  wholly  in  vain."  And  that  there 
might  be  no  pretence  for  conHuing  the  abdication  merely  to 
the  xcithdraidng.  Lord  Somei*s  farther  observes,  that  King 
James,  htj  rcjiuiiKj  to  gov€)'nus  according  to  that  laic  by  tchich 
he  held  the  croxcn,  implicithj  renounced  his  title  to  it. 

If  Junius  s  constmctiou  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole  be 
now  admitted  (and  indeed  I  caunut  comprehend  how  it  can 
honestly  be  disputed),  the  advocates  of  rhc  House  of  Commons 
must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the  grossest  absurdities 
imaginable,  viz., — **  That  a  commitment  to  the  Tower  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of,  and  contributes  half  at  least  to,  the  incapacita- 
tion of  the  person  who  suffers  it." 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  the  Middle- 
sex election.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  as  A  fact,  it  is  indeed  liighly  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  the  people ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  that  ever  was  established  against  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  Yet  I  am  so  far  a  moderate  man  that  I  verily 
believe  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they 
passed  this  dangerous  vote,  neither  understood  the  question, 
nor  knew  the  consequence  of  what  they  were  doing.  Their 
motives  were  ratber  despicable,  than  criminal,  in  the  extreme. 
One  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They  are  now  re- 
duced to  such  a  situation  that,  if  a  member  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so  improperly, 
and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back  to  his  constituents  with  a 
mark  of  disgrace,  they  would  not  dare  to  expel  him,  because 
they  know  that  the  people,  in  order  to  try  again  the  great 
question  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious  House  of  Commons, 
would  probably  overlook  his  immediate  iinworthiness,  and  re* 
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turn  the  same  person  to  parliament  But,  in  time,  the  pre> 
cedent  will  gain  strength.  A  future  House  of  Commons  will 
have  no  such  apprehensions,  consequently  will  not  scruple  to 
follow  a  precedent  which  thej  did  not  estahlish.  The  miser 
himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  extortion;  but 
his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course,  and  takes  possession  with- 
out censure.  No  man  e.\pects  him  to  make  restitution,  and, 
no  matter  for  his  title,  he  lives  quietly  upon  the  estate. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXI. 

TO   THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  August  22, 1769. 

1 3IUST  beg  of  you  to  print  a  few  lines,  in  explanation  of  some 
passages  in  my  last  letter,  which  I  see  have  been  misunder- 
stood. 

1.  When  I  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  never  meant 
to  found  Mr.  Walpole  s  incapacity  on  his  expulsion  only,  I 
meant  no  more  than  to  deny  the  general  proposition  that 
expulsion  alone  creates  the  incapacity.  If  there  be  anytliing 
ambiguous  in  the  expression,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  by 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  expulsion  neither  creates,  nor  in 
any  part  contributes  to  create,  the  incapacity  in  question. 

i2.  I  carefully  avoided  entering  into  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Walpoles  case.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  acted  justly,  or  whether  they  truly  declared  the  law 
of  parliament  My  remarks  went  only  to  their  apparent 
meaning  and  intention,  as  it  stands  declared  in  their  own 
resolution. 

3.  I  never  meant  to  affirm  that  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  created  a  disqualification.  On  the  contraiy,  I  con- 
sidered that  idea  as  an  absurdity  into  which  tlie  ministry 
must  inevitably  fall  if  they  reasoned  right  upon  their  own 
principles. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Wollaston  speaks  for  itself.  The  ministiy 
assert  that  expulsion  alone  creates  an  absolute,  complete  in- 
capacity to  bo  re-elected  to  sit  in  the  same  parliament.    This 
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proposition  ihej  have  uniformly  maintained,  \nthout  any  con 
dition  or  modi6cation  whatsoeTer.  Mr.  Wollaston  \vas  ex- 
pelled, re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  same 
parliament.  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  whether 
this  be  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  or  mere  nonsense  and  declama- 
tiou. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXII. 

TO  THE   PniNTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISE!;. 

Sir,  September  4, 1769. 

Aii3CMEN*T  AGAINST  Fact  ;  or,  A  ncw  System  of  political 
Logic,  by  which  the  ministry  have  ilemonstrated,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  friends,  that  expulsion  alone  creates  a 
complete  incapacity  to  be  re-elected ;  alias,  that  a  subject 
of  this  realm  may  be  robbed  of  his  common  right  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

first  fact. 

Mr.  Wollaston,  in  1G98,  was  expelled,  re-elected,  and  ad- 
mitud  to  take  his  seat. 

ARGUMENT. 

As  this  cannot  conveniently  be  reconciled  with  our  general 
proposition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  our  ground  and  look 
back  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wollaston's  expulsion.  From 
tlience  it  will  appear  clearly  that,  *'  although  he  was  expelled, 
he  had  not  rendered  himself  a  culpiit  too  ignominious  to  sit 
in  parliament,  and  that,  having  resigned  his  employment,  he 
was  DO  longer  incapacitated  by  law."  Vide  Serious  Consider- 
ations,  page  23.  Or  thus,  *'  The  House,  somewhat  inaccu- 
rately, used  the  word  expelled  ;  they  should  have  called  it 
A  iroTiOK.'*  Vide  Mungo's  Case  considered,  page  11.  Or,  in 
short,  if  these  arguments  should  be  thought  insufficient,  wc 
may  fairly  deny  the  fact  For  example;  **  I  affirm  that  he 
was  not  re-elected.  The  same  Mr.  Wollaston  who  was  ex- 
pelled was  not  again  elected.  The  same  individual^  if  you 
please^  walked  into  the  House,  and  took  his  seat  there ;  but 
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the  same  person  in  law  iras  not  admitted  a  member  of  that 
parliament*  from  which  he  had  been  discarded.*'  Vide  Letter 
to  Junius,  page  12. 

SECOND   FACT. 

Mr,  Walpole  having  been  committed  to  the  Toicer,  and 
expelled  for  a  high  breach  of  trusty  and  notorious  comtption 
in  a  public  ojjice,  icas  declared  incapable,  dc. 

ABGU^EXT. 

From  the  terras  of  this  vote,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons  meant  to  ^x  the  incapacity 
upon  the  punishment,  and  not  upon  the  crime ;  but  lest  it 
should  appear  in  a  different  light  to  weak,  uninformed  per- 
sons, it  may  be  advisable  to  put  the  resolution,  and  give  it  to 
the  public,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  in  the  following  terms, 
namely,  "  Resolved,  that  Eobert  Walpole,  Esq.,  liaving  been 
that  session  of  parliament  expelled  the  House,  was  and  is 
incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  that  present 
parliament."    Vide  'Mungo,  on  the  Use  of  Quotations,  page  11. 

N.B. — The  author  of  the  answer  to  Sir  William  Meredith* 
seems  to  have  made  use  of  Mungo's  quotation,  for  in  page  18 
he  assures  us,  "That  the  declaratoiy  Tote  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1760,  was  iudeed  a  literal  copy  of  the  resolution  of 
the  House  in  Mr.  Walpole's  case." 

THIBD    FACT. 

His  opponent,  Mr.  Taylor,  liaving  the  smallest  number  of 
votes  at  Hie  next  election,  teas  declared  kot  duli  elected. 

ARGinrE:^. 

This  fact  we  consider  as  directly  in  point  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Luttrell  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member,  for  the  following 
reasons,  "  The  burgesses  of  Lynn  could  draw  no  other  infer- 
ence from  this  resolution,  but  this,  that,  at  a  future  election, 
and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  House  would  receive  the 
same  candidate  as  duly  elected  whom  they  had  before  re- 
jected." Vide  Postscript  to  Junius,  p.  37.  Or  thus:  "This 
their  resolution  leayes  no  room  to  doubt  what  part  they  would 

*  Sir  W.  Blackitone, 
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hare  taken  if,  upon  a  subsequent  re-election  of  Mr.  Walpole 
there  had  been  any  other  candidate  in  competition  Tnth  him. 
For,  by  their  vote,  they  could  have  no  other  intention  than  to 
admit  such  other  candidate.**     Vide  Mungo's  Case  considered, 

LdO.  Or  take  it  in  this  light:  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
ving,  in  defiance  of  the  House,  retorted  upon  them  a  per- 
son ivhom  they  had  branded  with  the  most  ignominious  marks 
of  their  displeasure,  were  thereby  so  well  entitled  to  favour 
and  indulgence,  that  the  House  could  do  no  less  than  rob  Mr. 
Taylor  of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  in  order  that  the 
burgesses  miglit  be  apprized  of  the  law  of  parliament, 
which  law  the  House  took  a  very  direct  way  of  explaining  to 
them  by  resolving  that  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes 
was  not  duly  elected : — *•  And  was  not  this  much  more  equit- 
able, more  in  the  spirit  of  that  equal  and  substantial  justice, 
which  is  the  end  of  all  law,  than  if  they  had  violently  ad- 
hered to  the  strict  maxims  of  law  ?"  Vide  Serious  Consider- 
ationsy  pp.  3-*^  and  34.  "  And  if  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons had  chosen  to  follow  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  they 
would  have  received  and  established  the  candidate  with  the 
fewest  votes."     Vide  Ansuer  to  Sir  W.  M.,  p.  18. 

Permit  me  now,  Sir,  to  show  you  that  the  worthy  Dr. 
Blackstone  sometimes  contradicts  the  ministry  as  well  as 
himself.  The  speech  without  doors  asserts  ♦,  p.  9,  "  That 
the  legal  effect  of  an  incapacity  founded  on  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  a  competent  court  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  an  incapacity  created  by  act  of  parliament**  Now  for  the 
Doctor.— I%e  laio  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  are  not  always 
convertible  terms,  or  one  and  the  same  thing;  since  it  some- 
times may  happen  that  the  judge  may  mistake  the  law.  Com- 
mentaries, Tol.  i.  p.  71. 

The  answer  to  Sir  W.  M.  asserts,  page  23,  "  That  the 
returning  officer  is  not  a  judicial,  but  a  purely  muiisterial 
officer.  His  return  is  no  judicial  act**  At  *em  again.  Doc- 
tor.— The  Sheriff,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  is  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  of  forty  shillings  valua  and  under  in  his 
county  court.  He  has  also  a  judicial  power  in  divers  other 
civil  cases.  He  is  likewise  to  decide  the  elections  of  knights  of 
the  shire  {subject  to  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons),  to 

•  lietterlT. 
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judge  of  ths  qualification  of  voters,  and  to  return  suck  as  /i# 
sJiall  DETEBMiKE  to  be  dulij  elecUd,  Vide  Commentaries,  page 
332,  vol.  L 

What  conclusion  shall  we  draw  from  such  facts,  such  argu- 
ments, and  such  contradictions  ?  I  cannot  express  mj  opinion 
of  the  present  ministry  more  exactly  than  in  the  words  of 
Sir  R.  Steele,  "  that  we  are  governed  by  a  set  of  drivellers, 
whose  folly  takes  awny  all  dignity  from  distress,  and  makes 
even  calamity  ridiculous.'** 

PHILOJUNIITS. 

*  In  a  pamphlet  written  hy  Steele  upon  the  issue  of  the  South-Sea  Com- 
panr,  at  the  period  when  Walpole  was  beginning  to  take  a  higher  and  more 
decided  part  in  the  management  of  public  nflSiirs.  It  was  supposed  to  hare 
been  written  by  Walpole  and  Steele  conjointljr.  But  Steele  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  superior  to  Walpole  in  the  knowledge  of  matters  of  trade 
and  national  rerenue  as  in  the  art  of  elegant  vrriting. 

Before  entering  with  Junius  on  a  new  theme,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
trait  the  whole  strength  of  the  ministerial  arguments  in  farour  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commous,  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  with  those 
which  have  been  urged  by  Junius  to  prove  the  illegality  of  that  decision. 
The  ministerial  cause  was  argued  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pamphlet  of  J*A« 
Taiu  Alarm,  much  better  than  by  any  one  else  who  undertook  to  plead  iu 

The  following  it  a  summary  of  Johnson's  arguments. 

1.  Wilkes  was  so  very  worthless  a  fellow,  that  the  electors  disgraced  them- 
selves, and  offered  an  insult  to  the  electors  in  all  the  burghs  and  counties  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  to  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  by  sending  him  to  be  their  representative  in  parlia- 
ment. 

2.  By  natural  expediency,  and  by  custom  expressed  in  a  long  series  of 
precedents,  the  House  of  Commons  have  collectirely  an  unlimited  authority 
over  their  own  members,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  cannot  be  controlled, 
as  even  for  its  abuse  they  cannot  be  called  to  account 

8.  A  man  attainted  of  felony  cannot  sit  in  pariiament  The  House  of 
Commons  must  have  considered  the  crimes  of  Wilkes  as  little  lest  heinous 
than  felony.  They,  justly,  therefore,  assumed  the  liberty  of  treating  him  as 
a  felon. 

4.  From  the  time  of  hit  expulsion,  Wilket  could  not  be  a  legal  candidate 
for  the  repretentation  of  any  county  or  burgh.  Votes  given  for  one  incapable 
of  being  legally  a  candidate,  could  hare  no  legal  effect  Having  no  legal 
efllect,  were  they  not,  of  course,  nulll 

5.  Selden  has  maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  even  power 
to  impose  perpetual  disability  upon  any  one  of  their  members. 

6.  Only  that  power  which  cannot  be  exercised  without  the  agency  of 
others  terminates  to  the  Commons  at  the  end  of  a  Session.  But  that  of 
which  the  exercise  is  in  themselves  alone,  and  only  whUa  they  tic,  endures 
from  one  general  election  to  another. 

7.  It  appears  to  have  always  been  the  law,  that  no  Member  of  the  House 
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of  CoDUBoiu,  once  expelled,  for  wbaterer  cause,  could  again  obtain  a  seat  io 
the  same  parliament,  if  there  were  not  some  statutory  exception  in  his 
frroor. 

8.  If  &  county  or  burgh  were  left  free  to  return,  by  continually  repeated 
election,  any  obnoxious  member,  as  often  as  the  House  should  think  fit  to 
expel  him,  the  business  of  Parliament  might  be  entirely  interrupted  by  a 
mischicYous  concert  between  that  member  and  his  electors;  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  Commons  might  be  confined,  eren  at  any  crisis,  however 
important,  to  this  ridiculous  contest ;  therefore,  to  protect  the  order  of  iu 
proceedings,  the  House  of  Commons  must  necessarily  possets  authority  to 
prevent  the  re-election  of  any  member  whom  they  hav«  expelled. 

9.  Were  it  even  true  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  i.i 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  majority  of  the  Middlesex 
electors,  were  unjust  and  imconstitutional,  yet  how  happy,  in  comparison, 
that  nation  which  suffers  from  its  government  no  wrongs  heavier  than  this! 

These  are  the  arguments  of  Johnson.  Let  us  oppose  to  them  a  summary 
of  those  of  Junius. 

1.  It  was  not  his  immorality  that  recommended  Wilkes  to  the  choice  of 
the  electors  of  Middlesex;  but  his  seal  and  firmness  in  opposing  wicked 
ministers  and  irregular  nets  of  power;  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  sufferings  by  which  he  was  certainly  recommended  to  the  esteem  and 
£svour  of  his  country ;  and  the  consideration  that  the  man,  whotver  he  might  be, 
in  respect  to  whom  any  great  principle  of  the  constitution  had  been  violated, 
ought  to  be  firmly  supported  by  all  who  thought  that  constitution  worthy  of 
ddence,  till  his  wrongs  should  be  redressed,  and  the  laws,  in  the  violation  of 
which  ho  was  injured,  should  be  effectually  vindicated.  * 

2.  Unless  there  be  statute  or  precedent  to  the  contrary,  the  House  of 
Commons  can  possess  no  other  authority  over  either  their  own  members  or 
any  one  else,  save  what,  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  the  common  and  statute 
law,  and  to  tho  care  of  the  King  to  maintain  the  peace  in  favour  of  his 
Commons,  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  freedom  and  order  of  their 
proceedings.  Having  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  discover  and  promote 
whatever  new  laws  may  be  wanted,  they  can  easily  procure  an  act  of  the 
legislature  whenever  now  and  more  effectual  protection  to  their  legislative 
age^y  may  become  necessary.  And  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Ihey  should 
choose  to  retain  aught  in  uncertainty  which  they  may  procure  to  be 
decisively  settled,  if  that  were  requisite,  by  a  law  of  unquestionable  validity. 

3.  But  the  power  of  excluding  an  expelled  member  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Houss 
of  Commons.  Or,  if  it  be  necessary,  it  is  at  least  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
might  be  defined  by  law  without  inconvenience  either  to  the  public  in 
general  or  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Or  it  may  be  at  least  rendered 
effectual  by  the  Commons  alone,  without  depri%*ing  those  electors  of  the  right 
of  voting  who  may  incline  to  send  back  the  expelled  member  into  the  bosom 
of  the  House. 

4.  The  power  of  excluding  an  expelled  member  on  aeeotaU  timply  <^  hu 
easpultion,  has  not  been  bestowed  on  the  House  of  Commons  by  any  statute, 
and  does  not  appear  in  any  precedent,  to  have  been  ever  exercised  by  them. 
Neither  do  they  appear  to  have  ever  on  any  former  occasion  supposed  that 

TOL.  I.  P 
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LETTER  XXIII*. 

TO  ms  OBA.OE  THE  DUEE  OF  BSDFOBD. 

Mr  LoKD,  September  19, 1769. 

You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks  of  respect 
or  esteem  from  the  public  f,  that  if  in  the  following  lines  a 

thej  had  power  to  annul  the  Totcs  which  were  giren  in  fiiTOur  of  g»««<H«tft 
who  had  been  preyiously  disqualified  by  expuUion  firom  the  House. 

5.  All  the  precedents  which  hare  been  quoted  in  defence  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  upon  the  Middlesex  election  haTe  been  found  to  be  in  this 
cose  inaccurately  applied,  and  of  course  to  contradict  the  Tery  position  which 
they  hare  been  quoted  to  maintain. 

G.  Consequences  the  most  fatal  to  the  British  Constitution  would  ensue  if  the 
House  of  Commons  were  suffered  to  annul  at  pleasure,  by  their  sole  authority, 
the  votes  of  their  electors.  Every  burgh,  every  county,  might  be  forced  to 
forego  its  first  choice  in  order  to  escape  the  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the 
liberty  to  make  a  second. 

These  arc  the  chief  arguments  on  both  siiles.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  those 
of  Junius  exceedingly  preponderate.  And  happily,  at  the  time  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  American  War,  the  ^Yhig8  of  the  school  of  Charles  Fox — Charies 
Fox,  the  true  political  representative  of  Temple  and  of  Chatham — came  for  a 
short  time  into  power,  the  precedent  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election  was  erased  from  the  records  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  In  requesting  the  announcement  of  this  letter,  Junius  says,  "  I  mean  to 
make  it  worth  printing."    Private  Letter,  No.  9,  toI.  iL 

t  The  unpopular  peace  of  1763  was  negotiated  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  public  commotions,  which  at  length  broke  out 
into  acts  of  open  insurrection  among  the  Spitalfield  weavers,  who  exclaimed 
that  their  tiade  was  ruined  by  its  commercbl  stipulations.  The  rumour 
became  current  that  the  French  Court  had  purchased  this  peace  by  bribes  to 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holhmd;  and  such  was  ite  general  belief  that 
the  House  of  Commons  thought  proper  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine 
into  its  truth;  who  traced  it  chiefly  to  a  Dr.  Musgrave,  who,  nevertheless, 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  this  libellous  report,  which,  as  he 
affirmed,  he  had  brought  home  with  him  from  Paris.  The  public  dis&vour 
with  which  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  received,  produced  a  fresh  dis^;ne- 
ment  between  Lord  Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Bedfrird  on  hix  return  home,  and 
he  resigned  the  office  of  lord  privy  seaL  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Eeremonty 
however.  Lord  Bute  found  himself  compelled  once  more  to  apply  to  uie  Duke 
of  Bedford  for  his  interest,  who,  conscious  of  his  importance,  exacted  not  only 
frt)m  Lord  Bute  but  from  the  Eling  himself  a  submission  to  whatever  terma 
he  chose  to  impose.  After  the  Ewency  Bill,  which  had  been  recommended 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne  in  April,  1765,  had  passed  both  Houses,  an 
attenlpt  waa  made  to  change  the  administration,  from  a  belief  that  this  bill 
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compUment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape  me,  I 
fear  jou  would  consider  it  as  a  mockeiy  of  your  established 
character,  and  perhaps  an  insult  to  jour  understanding. 
You  have  nice  feelings,  mj  Lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your 
resentments.  Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  oSence  where 
you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of 
your  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends  liave  a  privilege 
to  play  upon  the  easiness  of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they 
are  better  acquainted  with  your  good  qualities  than  I  am. 
You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record. 
You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  speculation  when  paueg}^ric 
is  exhausted. 

You  are  indeed  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest 
rank,  a  splendid  fortune,  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was 
yours,  were  sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner 
abilities  thtm  I  think  you  possess.  From  the  first,  you  derived 
a  constitutional  claim  to  respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural 
extensive  authority ;  the  last  created  a  partial  expectation  of 
hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you  have  made  of  these  uncom- 
mon advantages  might  have  been  more  honourable  to  your- 
self, but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  We  may 
trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the  choice  of  your 
friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  sanguine  hope 
which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illustrious 
name  of  HusselL 

hod  not  received  their  cordial  rapport  during  iti  progress  through  Parliament, 
but  without  succeaa.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
insisted  upon  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Bute  s  brother,  Mr.  Stuart  Alackensie, 
from  his  office,  although  Mackenzie  had  received  his  Majesty's  solemn 
promise  that  he  should  preserve  it  for  life ;  that  he  recalled  Lord  Northum- 
berland from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  removed  Lord  Holland 
£rom  the  pay  office. 

Incapable  of  rabmitting  to  such  severe  treatment,  his  Majesty  soon  after- 
wards entreated  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Ecckingham  to  rescue  him 
from  the  Bedford  party.  They  consented,  and  the  duke  was  again  dismissed 
with  contomely.  When  his  Majesty  became  disgusted,  as  he  soon  did, 
with  this  ministry  also,  Lord  Bute  applied  in  the  King's  name  to  George 
Grenrille  for  support,  and  th^  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  on  terms  of  the 
cloieat  fiiendship  with  him,  once  more  strove  to  enter  into  the  cabinet;  but  on 
this  occasion  Lord  Bute  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  his  offer  with  the  utmost 
contempt  Lord  Chatham  was  next  applied  to,  who  consented  to  take  the 
lead,  and  on  his  resignation  the  Duke  of  Grafton  %vas  made  prime  minister, 
who,  to  strengthen  his  own  hands,  re-introduced  the  Duke  of  Bedford  into 
the  cabinet,  without,  however,  appointbg  him  to  anv  particular  office. 

P  9 
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The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  jou  a  commanding  pro 
fq}ect  of  your  duty.  The  road  which  led  to  honour  was  open 
to  your  view.  You  coald  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had 
no  temptadon  to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Compare  the 
natural  dignity  and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  Eng- 
land— the  noble  independence  which  he  might  have  main- 
tained in  parliament,  and  the  real  interest  and  respect  which 
be  might  have  acquired,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  through 
the  whole  kingdom— compare  these  glorious  distinctions  with 
the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  govemmeut,  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or  the  purchase  of  a 
corporation,  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the  virtues  which 
create  respect,  you  may  see  with  anguish  how  nmch  real  im- 
portance and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the  character 
of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford ;  imagine  what 
he  might  be  in  this  comitiy,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.  If  it  be  jw^sible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  at- 
tention from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a 
man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct 
in  parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guar- 
dian of  the  laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of 
government,  but  determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  with  suspicion,  he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  fac 
tion  with  as  much  firmness  as  the  encroachments  of  preroga- 
tive. He  would  be  as  little  capable  of  bargaining  with  the 
minister  for  places  for  himself  or  his  dependents  as  of  de- 
scending to  mi.\  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  opposition. 
Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard  by  the  most  profligate  minister 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either 
sanctify  or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.  The  peo- 
ple would  look  up  to  him  as  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous 
prince  would  have  one  honest  man  in  his  dominions  in  whose 
integrity  and  judgment  he  might  safely  confide.  If  it  should 
be  the  will  of  Providence  to  afflict  him  with  a  domestic  mis- 
fortune *,  he  would  submit  to  the  stroke  with  feeling,  but  not 

*  The  daks  liad  lately  lost  his  odIt  ion,  hy  a  £iU  froa  his  hone.— 

JOHXVSi 
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ifithout  dignity.  He  would  consider  the  people  as  his  chil- 
dren, and  receive  a  generous  heart-felt  consolation  in  the 
sympathising  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 

Your  Grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intel- 
ligible in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The 
man  I  have  described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in 
parliament  by  nn  indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  de- 
fending a  minister.  He  would  not  at  one  moment  rancor- 
ously  persecute,  at  another  basely  cringe  to,  the  favourite  uf 
his  sovereign.  After  outraging  the  royal  dignity  with  pe- 
remptory conditions  little  short  of  menace  and  hostility,  he 
would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an  inter- 
view »!»  with  the  favourite,  and  of  offeiing  to  recover,  at  any 
price^  the  honour  of  his  friendship.  Though  deceived,  per- 
haps, in  his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  luive  invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most 
profligate  of  mankind.  His  own  honour  would  have  forbid- 
aen  him  from  mixing  his  private  pleasures  or  convei'sation 
with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemei's,  gladiators,  or  buffoons. 
He  would  then  have  never  felt,  much  less  would  he  have  sub- 
mitted to,  the  humiliating,  dishonest  necessity  of  engaging  in 
the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his  dependents,  of  supplying  ^eir 
▼ices,  or  relieving  their  beggary,  at  the  expense  of  his  country. 
He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  ignorance  or  such  contempt 
of  the  constitution  as  openly  to  avow,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
the  purchase  and  sale  f  of  a  borough.  He  would  not  have 
thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or  even  with 
his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little  cor 
poration  t*  He  would  never  haye  been  insulted  with  virtues 
which  he  had  laboured  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgiace 

*  At  this  interriew,  which  poued  at  the  house  of  the  Ute  Lord  Eglintonn, 
Lord  Bute  told  the  duke  that  he  was  detennined  never  to  have  any  connee- 
tion  with  a  man  who  had  so  basely  betrayed  him. — Jmiius. 

f  In  an  answer  in  Chancerr,  in  a  suit  against  him  to  recover  a  large  som 
paid  him  by  a  person  whom  he  had  underteken  to  return  to  Parliament  for 
one  of  his  Grace's  boroaghs.  He  was  compelled  to  repay  the  money^-^ 
Junvs. 

^  X  Of  Bedford,  where  the  tyrant  was  held  in  such  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion, that,  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  him,  they  admitted  a  great 
number  of  strangers  to  the  fireedom.  To  make  his  defeat  truly  ridicuktus, 
he  tried  his  whole  strength  against  Mr.  Somt,  and  was  beaten  upon  hia 
own  ground. — Juxxui. 
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of  a  mortifjiDg  defeat  which  has  made  him  ridiculoas  and 
contemptible  even  to  the  few  bj  whom  he  was  not  detested. 
I  reverence  the  afflictions  of  a  good  man — ^his  sorrows  are 
sacred.  But  how  can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man 
whom  we  can  neither  love  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity 
of  which  he  himself  is  insensible  ?  Where  was  the  fathers 
heart  when  he  could  look  for,  or  find  an  immediate  consola- 
tion for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  consultations  and  bargains 
for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  in  the  misery  of  balloting  at 
the  India  House ! 

Admitting,  then,  that  you  have  mistaken  or  deserted  those 
honourable  principles  which  ought  to  have  directed  your  conduct, 
admitting  that  you  have  as  little  claim  to  private  affection  as 
to  public  esteem,  let  us  see  with  what  abilities,  with  what 
degree  of  judgment,  you  have  carried  your  own  sy^stera  into 
execution.  A  great  man  in  the  success,  and  even  in  the  mag- 
nitude, of  his  crimes  finds  a  rescue  from  contempt.  Your 
Grace  is  every  way  unfortunate.  Yet  I  will  not  look  back  to 
those  ridiculous  scenes  by  which,  in  your  earlier  days,  you 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished — the  recorded 
stripes  *,  the  public  infamy,  your  own  sufferings,  or  Mr. 
Rigby's  fortitude.  These  events  undoubtedly  left  an  impres- 
sion, though  not  upon  your  mind.  To  such  a  mind  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  there  is  hardly  a  comer 
of  any  of  His  Majesty's  Idngdoms,  except  France,  in  which, 
at  one  time  or  other,  your  valuable  life  has  not  been  in 
danger.  Amiable  man  !  we  see  and  aclmowledge  the  protec  • 
tion  of  Providence,  by  which  you  have  so  often  escaped  the 
personal  detestation  of  your  fellow-subjects,  and  are  still 
reserved  for  the  public  justice  of  your  country. 

Yoiur  histoiy  begins  to  be  important  at  that  auspicious 
period  at  which  you  were  deputed  to  represent  the  Earl  of 
Bute  at  the  court  of  Versailles.    It  was  an  honourable  office^ 

*  IIt.  Heston  Homplirev,  a  countrj  attorney,  Honeirhipped  the  dake  with 
eqTiiiI  justice,  sererity,  and  pene^erance,  on  the  coune  at  Litchfield.  JRxgbjf 
and  Lord  Trmtham  were  also  cudgelled  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  Thia 
gave  rise  to  the  following  story :  "  When  the  late  king  heard  that  Sir  Bd- 
ward  Hawke  had  given  the  French  a  dnbbinff,  his  Majesty,  who  had  neter 
Tcoeired  that  kind  of  chastisement,  was  pleased  to  ask  Lord  Chesterfield  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  "  Sir,**  says  Lord  Chesterfield  "the  meaning  of  the 
irord — ^bnt  here  comes  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  better  able  to  explain  it 
to  your  Majesty  than  I  am.** — Jusivs. 
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and  execated  mth  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was  ac- 
cepted. Your  patrons  wanted  an  ambassador  who  would  sub- 
mit to  make  concessions  without  daring  to  insist  upon  any 
honourable  condition  for  his  sovereign.  Their  business  re- 
quired a  man  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  own  dignity  as 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country ;  and  they  found  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  nobility.  Bclleisle,  Goree,  Guadaloupe,  St. 
Louis,  Martinique,  the  Fisher}*,  and  the  Havanna,  are  glorious 
monuments  of  your  Grace *s  talents  for  negotiation*.  j\Iy  Lord, 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  your  pecuniary  chai-acter  to 
think  it  possible  that  so  many  public  sacrifices  should  be  made 
without  some  private  compensations.  Your  conduct  carries 
with  it  an  internal  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Even  the  callous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont 
was  alarmed  f.  He  saw  and  felt  his  own  dishonour  in  corre- 
sponding with  you :  and  there  certainly  was  a  moment  at 
which  he  meant  to  have  resisted,  had  not  a  fatal  lethargy  pre- 
vailed over  his  faculties,  and  carried  all  souse  and  memory 
away  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  specify  the  secret  terms  on  which  you 
were  invited  to  support  an  administration  I  which  Lord  Bute 
pretended  to  leave  in  full  possession  of  their  ministerial  au- 
thority, and  perfectly  masters  of  themselves.  He  was  not  of  ■ 
a  temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  he  retired  from  employ- 
ment. Stipulations  were  certainly  made  between  your  Grace 
and  him,  and  certainly  violated.  After  two  years  submission, 
you  thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  sufficient  to  controul 
his  influence,  and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  because 
you  had  been  a  slave.  When  you  found  yourself  mistaken  in 
your  opinion  of  your  gracious  master^s  firmness,  disappoint- 
ment got  the  better  of  all  your  humble  discretion,  and  car- 
ried you  to  an  excess  of  outrage  to  his  person,  as  distant  from 

*  The  peace  of  1763,  negotiated  hy  the  duke ;  the  conquests  specified 
were  relinquished  by  its  conditions,  and  the  mmonr,  as  alreadj  observed^ 
was  in  general  circulation  that  the  duke  and  his  friends  had  been  bribed  into 
•0  prodi^  a  surrender. 

t  This  man,  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  Tory  principles,  had  some  Eng- 
lish stuff  in  him.  Upon  an  official  letter  be  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  duke  desired  to  be  recalled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
Iiord  Bute  could  appease  him. — Juxirs. 

t  Mr.  GrenviUe,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Egremont — Juazus. 
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true  spirit,  as  from  all  decency  and  respect*.  After  roblnng 
him  of  the  rights  of  a  king,  you  \rould  not  permit  him  to  pr»> 
serve  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  then  Lord  Wey- 
mouth Tras  nominated  to  Ireland,  and  dispatched  (we  well  re- 
member with  what  indecent  burr}')  to  plunder  the  treasury  of 
the  first  fruiu  of  an  employment  which  you  well  knew  he  was 
never  to  exccutef. 

This  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  favourite  might 
have  given  you  a  momentary  merit  with  the  public,  if  it  had 
either  been  adopted  upon  principle,  or  maintained  with  reso- 
lution. Without  looking  back  to  all  your  former  servility,  we 
need  only  observe  your  subsequent  conduct  to  see  upon  what 
motives  you  acted.  Apparently  united  with  Mr.  Grenville, 
you  waited  until  Lord  Kockinghams  feeble  administration 
should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness.  The  moment  their  dis- 
\nission  was  suspected,  the  moment  you  perceived  that  another 
system  was  adopted  in  tlie  closet,  you  thought  it  no  disgrace 
to  return  to  your  former  dependence,  and  solicit  once  more 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Bute.  You  begged  an  interview,  at 
which  he  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  you  with  contempt 

It  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  point  out  by  what  a  train 
of  weak,  injudicious  measures,  it  became  necessary,  or  was 
thought  so,  to  call  you  back  to  a  share  in  the  administration  t. 
The  friends,  whom  you  did  not  in  the  last  instance  desert, 
were  not  of  a  chai-acter  to  add  strength  or  credit  to  govern- 
ment, and  at  that  time  your  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was,  I  presume,  hardly  foreseen.  We  must  look  for 
other  stipulations  to  account  for  tliat  sudden  resolution  of  the 
closet,  by  which  three  of  your  dependants  §  (whose  characters, 
I  think,  cannot  be  less  respected  than  they  are)  were  advanced 

*  The  ministry  haTtng  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  Dowager  oat  of  the 
regency  bill,  the  Earl  of  Bute  determined  to  dismiu  them.  0pon  this  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King,  reproached  him  in  plain 
term*  with  his  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treachery,  and  hypocrisy— 
repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie,  and  left  him  in  conTuIsiona.^--JirviU8. 

f  He  received  three  thousand  pounds  for  plate  and  equipage  money.— 
Junvs. 

t  When  Earl  Gower  was  appointed  president  of  the  council,  the  King, 
with  hie  usual  sincerity,  osanred  him  that  he  had  not  had  one  happy  i 
since  the  Duke  of  Bedford  left  him. — JuKius. 

§  Lords  Gower,  Weymouth,  and  Sandwich. — Jwitb. 
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to   offices    through  which    jou    might  agaia  controul  tho 
minister,  and  probably  engross  the  whole  direction  of  a£Gurs. 

The  possession  o{  absolute  power  is  now  once  more  within 
your  reach.  The  measures  you  have  taken  to  obtain  and  con- 
firm it,  are  too  gross  to  escape  the  eyes  of  a  discerning,  judi- 
cious prince.  His  palace  is  besieged  ;  the  lines  of  circumval 
latiou  are  drawing  round  him ;  aiul.  unless  he  finds  a  resource 
in  his  own  activity,  or  in  the  attach  men  t  of  the  real  friends 
of  his  family,  the  best  of  princes  must  submit  to  the  confine- 
ment of  a  state  prisoner  until  your  Grace's  death  or  some  less 
fortunate  event  shall  raise  the  siege.  For  the  present,  you 
may  safely  resume  that  style  of  insult  and  menace  which 
even  a  private  gentleman  cannot  submit  to  hear  without  being 
contemptible.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  history  is  not  yet  forgotten, 
and  you  may  find  precedents  enough  of  the  mode  in  which  an 
imperious  subject  may  signify  his  pleasure  to  his  sovereign. 
Where  will  this  gracious  mouarcli  look  for  assistance,  when 
the  wretched  Grafton  could  forget  his  obligations  to  his 
master,  and  desert  him  for  a  hollow  alliance  with  such  a  man 
as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ! 

Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
worldly  greatness ;  let  us  suppose  that  all  your  plans  of 
avarice  and  ambition  are  accomplished,  and  your  most  san- 
guine wishes  gratified  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  Can  age  itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act 
of  life  ?  Can  grey  hairs  make  folly  venerable  ?  and  is  there 
no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retirement?  For 
shame !  my  Lord :  let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you,  that  the  latest 
moments  of  your  life  were  dedicated  to  the  same  unworthy 
pursuits,  the  same  busy  agitations,  in  which  your  youth  and 
manhood  were  exhausted.  Consider  that,  although  you  can- 
not disgrace  your  former  life,  you  are  violating  the  character 
of  age,  and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility,  after  you  have 
lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps.  Whither  shall  this  unhappy 
old  man  retire  ?  Can  he  remain  in  the  metrojpolis,  where  his 
life  has  been  so  often  threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  at- 
tacked? If  he  returns  to  Wobum,  scorn  and  mockery  await 
him.  He  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if  he  would 
avoid  tho  face  of  reproach  and  derision.  At  Plymouth,  his 
destruction  would  be  more  than  probable :  at  Exeter,  inevita- 
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ble.  No  honest  Englishman  \nll  erer  forget  his  attachment 
nor  any  honest  Scotchman  forgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord 
Bate.  At  ereiy  town  he  enters  he  must  change  his  lireries 
and  his  name.  Which  ever  vnj  he  flies,  Ihe  Hue  afid  Cry  of 
the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his  adminis- 
tration have  been  more  sensibly  felt ;  his  virtues  better  un- 
derstood; or  at  worst,  they  will  not,  for  him  alone,  forget 
their  hospitality.  As  well  might  Verres  have  returned  to 
Sicily.  You  have  twice  escaped,  my  Lord ;  beware  of  a  third 
experiment.  The  indignation  of  a  whole  people,  plundered, 
insulted,  and  oppressed  as  they  have  been,  will  not  always  be 
disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  shift  the  scene.  You  can  no  more 
fly  from  your  enemies  than  from  yourself.  Persecuted  abroad, 
'ou  look  into  your  ovm  heart  for  consolatiou,  and  find  nothing 
lut  reproaches  and  despair.  But,  my  Lord,  you  may  quit  the 
field  of  business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger ;  and  though 
you  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  I  fear 
you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those  pernicious 
friends  with  whose  interests  you  have  sordidly  united  your 
own,  and  for  whom  you  have  sacrificed  everything  that  ought 
to  be  dear  to  a  man  of  honour.  They  are  still  base  enough  to 
encourage  the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the  vices 
of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  T\-ith  the  rules  of  decorum 
as  with  the  laws  of  morality,  they  will  not  suffer  you  to  profit 
by  experience,  nor  even  to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  cha- 
racter. Even  now  they  tell  you,  that  life  is  no  more  than  a 
dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  his  con- 
sistency to  the  last,  and  that,  as  you  lived  without  virtue,  you 
should  die  without  repentance  «. 

JUNIUS. 

*  Ai  Mme  apprehension  was  entertained  by  the  printer,  that  he  might  be 
bronght  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  inserting  this  letter  in  his  paper, 
Junius  wrote  to  him  in  Frirate  Letter,  No.  10,  as  follows : — "  As  to  you,  it 
la  deariy  m j  opinion  that  yon  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
find.  I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him,  in  case  he  should  think  of 
bringing  yon  before  the  House  of  Lords.  I  am  sure  I  can  threaten  him  pd- 
Tatdfy  with  such  a  storm  as  would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his  grare." 

This  letter,  viewed  as  an  effort  of  personal  satire,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
specimens  of  the  necuUar  eloquence  of  Junius.  The  contrast  of  a  fiincied 
good  character  with  the  assumed  bad  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  the  artfbl 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

BIB  WILLIAM  DRAPER  TO  JUNIUS. 

Sib,  S(»ptembcr  14, 17G9. 

Having  accidentallj  seen  a  republication  ♦  of  your  letters, 
wherein  you  have  been  pleased  to  assert^  that  I  bad  sold  the 
companions  of  my  success;  I  am  again  obliged  to  declare 
the  said  assertion  to  be  a  most  infamous  and  malicious  false- 
hood; and  I  again  coll  upon  you  to  stand  forth,  avoxr  yourself, 
and  prove  the  charge.  If  you  can  make  ic  out  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  \nll  be  content  to  be 
thought  the  woi*st  man  in  it ;  if  you  do  not,  what  must  the 
nation  think  of  you?  Party  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  afiair: 
you  have  made  a  personal  attack  upon  my  honour,  defamed 
me  by  a  most  vile  calumny,  which  might  possibly  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  had  not  such  uncommon  pains  been  taken  to 
renew  and  perpetuate  this  scandal,  chiefiy  because  it  has  been 
told  in  good  language;  for  I  give  you  full  credit  for  your 
elegant  diction,  well-turned  periods,  and  Attic  witj;  but  wit 

impntation  of  trenchery  won  by  bribes  in  the  negotiating  of  the  peace ;  the 
hinted  eoaneness  and  vulgaritr  of  the  object  of  his  dispaiagement  in  his  pri- 
"vate  pleasures;  the  recalling  of  that  ontxage  to  recollection  with  which  the 
dnke  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  treated  his  soTereign ;  the  snggestion  that  the 
dnke  might  now  fancy  all  his  plans  of  ambition  consummated,  and  himself 
.  indispntable  master  of  the  cabinet ;  abore  all,  the  alarming  earnestness  with 
which,  in  the  concluding  paragraphs,  the  dnke  is  taught  to  believe  the  whole 
empire  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  arms  against  him;— compose,  together,  an  assem- 
blage of  splendid  parts,  forming  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  elaborate  compo- 
sitions of  the  author.  The  general  excellence  of  the  letter,  howerer,  is  in 
some  measure  impaired  by  a  guainttust  inconsistent  with  that  chaste  delicacy 
of  writing  which  can  alone  deserve  the  approbation  of  true  taste.  Bj  quaintness 
is  meant  the  use  of  that  cast  of  thought,  and  that  mould  of  style,  which  in 
propriety  belong  only  to  true  wit,  upon  occasions  when  there  is  no  genuine  wit 
produced,  and  when  indeed  the  use  of  such  wit  would  be  unseasonable. — Ed. 

*  The  italia  are  in  the  Junius  edition  of  1772,  and  are  in  consequence 
retained  both  in  this  and  the  other  letters  of  the  work. — ^En. 

f  This  is  a  palpable  misnomer.  No  two  things  of  the  same  species  can 
be  more  unlike  than  the  wit  of  Junius  and  that  which  both  the  ancients  and 
wdl-infiirmed  modems  have  distinguisfaed  by  the  appellation  of  Attic  wiL 
A  delicate  propriety  that  pollutes  itsdf  with  no  grossness,  hasirds  none  of 
those  experiments  in  which  the  distinctions  between  tnu  and  faU$  wit  seem 
to  become  uncertain,  an  ease  that  seems  to  aim  at  nothing  striking,  a  sinn 
pUcity  that  wears  the  air  of  expressing  the  first  thoughts  that  can  arise  to  an 
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is  oftentimes  false,  tliough  it  maj  appear  brilliant;  which  is 
exactly  the  case  of  jour  tchoU  perfonnance.  But,  Sir,  I  am 
obliged  in  the  most  serious  manner  to  accuse  jou  of  being 
guilty  of  falsities.  You  have  said  the  thing  that  is  not.  To 
support  your  story,  you  have  recourse  to  the  following  trrc- 
sistible  argument :  "  You  sold  the  companions  of  your  victory, 
because,  when  the  10th  regiment  was  given  to  you,  you  was 
silent.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable."  I  believe  tliat  such 
deep  and  aexUe  reasoning  could  only  come  from  such  an  extra- 
ordinary writer  as  Junius.  But,  unfortunately  for  you,  the 
premises  as  well  as  the  conclusion  are  absolutely /a2M.  Many 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  ministry  on  the  subject  of 
the  ^lanilla  ransom,  since  the  time  of  my  being  colonel  of  that 
regiment.  As  I  have  for  some  years  quitted  London.  I  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  honourable  Colonel  ^lonson 
and  Sir  Samuel  Cornish  *,  to  negotiate  for  me ;  in  the  last 
autumn,  I  personally  delivered  a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume  at  his  seat  in  Wiltshire.  As  you  have  told  us  of 
your  importance,  that  you  are  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune, 
and  above  a  common  bribe  f,  you  may  in  all  probability  be  not 
unknown  to  his  lordship,  who  can  satisfy  you  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  But  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty.  Sir,  to  seize 
your  battery,  and  turn  it  against  yourself  If  your  puerile  and 
tinsel  logic  could  cai'iy  the  least  weight  or  conviction  with  it, 
how  must  you  stand  affected  by  the  inevitable  conclusion,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  tenn  it?  According  to  Junius,  silencers 
guilt.  In  many  of  the  public  papers,  you  have  been  called  in  ' 
the  most  direct  'and  offensive  terms  a  liar  and  a  coward. 
When  did  you  reply  to  these  foul  accusations  ?  you  have  been 
quite  silent — quite  chopfallen — therefore,  because  you  was 
silent,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  pronounce  you  to  be  both  a 
liar  and  a  coward  from  your  own  argument ;  but,  Sir,  I  will 
give  you  fairer  play — ^will  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  wipe  off 

ioartifieud  mind,  in  the  most  luitoral,  unttiuiied  language,  an  azchnen  that, 
under  all  this  disgniM,  miiies  no  occasion  of  presenting  the  happiest  combina- 
tions of  ideas  which,  thoush  never  before  associated,  yet  xefuse  not  to  meet 
together,  fiiultleu  purity  of  phiase,  correctness  of  syntax,  and  aa  absence  of 
everything,  whether  in  style  or  in  thought,  that  might  strike  the  ear  as 
affected  or  uniamiliar,  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Attic  wit. — Hebov. 

*  These  gentlemen  accompanied  Sir  William  as  brother  oflBcers  in  his  ex- 
pedition ofainst  the  Philippines. 

t  See  Miscellaneous  Letter  of  the  author,  No.  54,  vol  iL 
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the  first  appellation  by  desiring  the  proofs  of  jour  charge 
against  me.  Produce  them !  To  wipe  off  the  last,  produce 
yourself.  People  cannot  bear  any  longer  your  Uons  skin,  and 
the  despicable  imposture  of  the  old  Roman  name  which  yoa 
hare  ajfecUd,  For  the  future  assume  the  name  of  some 
modem*  hnxo  and  dark  assassin:  let  your  appellation  have 
some  affinity  to  your  pnictice.  But  if  I  must  perish,  Junius, 
let  me  perish  in  the  face  of  day ;  be  for  once  a  generous  and 
open  enemy.  I  allow  that  Gothic  appeals  to  cold  iron  ore  no 
bettor  proofs  of  a  man's  honesty  and  veracity,  than  hot  iron 
and  burning  ploughshares  are  of  female  chastity:  but  a  sol- 
diers honour  is  as  delicate  as  a  woman  s ;  it  must  not  be  sus«> 
pected ;  you  have  dared  to  throw  more  than  a  suspicion  upon 
mine^you  cannot  but  know  the  consequences,  which  even  the 
meekness  of  Christianity  would  pardon  me  for,  after  the  injury 
you  have  done  me. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER. 


LETTER  XXV 
Haret  lateri  Uthalis  arundo, 

JUNIUS  TO   SIB  WILLIAM  CBAPEB,   K.B. 

Sib,  September  25, 1769. 

After  so  long  an  interval,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  debate 
revived  between  us.  lily  answer  to  your  last  letter  shall  be 
short ;  for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever. 

*  Was  Bruttu  an  aneient  braro  and  dark  auauini  or  does  Sir  W.  D. 
tliink  it  criminal  to  stab  a  tyrant  to  the  heart? — Junius. 

Sir  William  was  certainly  unfortunate  in  throwing  out  a  contemptnoas 
phrase  against  the  character  of  the  ilinstiious  Roman.  He  beside  commits 
tin  egregioBS  error,  unpardonable  in  an  ostentatious  pretender  to  classical 
learnings  by  confounding  Zuciua  Junius  Brutus,  the  expeller  of  the  Tarquins 
and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic,  with  JIarcut  Junius  Brutus,  who  con- 
spired against  Julius-Cassar  to  restore  the  Commonwealth  after  iu  subrersion. 
It  was  from  the  former,  doubtless,  that  JraiXTS  assumed  his  name,  and  ho 
was  unquestionably  no  **  bravo  and  dark  assassin,"  as  Sir  William  insinuates^ 
but  the  open  and  couraffoous  foe  of  tyrants. — Ed. 
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Had  yoa  been  originallj  and  without  provocation  attacked 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  jou  would  hare  some  right  to  denumd 
his  name.  But  in  this  cause  jou  are  a  volunteer.  You  engaged 
in  it  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantry  of  a  soldier.  You  were 
content  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to  a  man  who  would 
probably  continue  in  concealment  You  understood  the  terms 
upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and  gave  at  least  a  tacit 
assent  to  them.  After  voluntarily  attacking  me  under  the 
character  of  Junius,  what  possible  right  hare  you  to  know  me 
under  any  other?  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  insinuate  to  you, 
that  you  foresaw  some  honour  in  the  apparent  spirit  of  coming 
forward  in  person,  and  that  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  to 
the  display  of  your  literary  qualificotions  ? 

You  cannot  but  know  that  the  republication  of  my  letters  was 
no  more  than  a  catchpenny  contrivance  of  a  printer,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  I  should  be  concerned,  and  for  which  I  am 
no  way  answerable.  xVt  the  same  time  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that,  if  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  reprinting  these 
papers,  it  is  not  fi-om  any  fear  of  giving  offence  to  Sir  AYil- 
liam  Draper. 

Your  remarks  upon  a  signature*  adopted  merely  for  distinc- 
tion, are  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  when  you  tell  me  I  have 
submitted  to  be  called  a  liar  and  a  coward,  I  must  ask  you  in 
my  turn,  whether  you  seriously  think  it  any  way  incumbent 
upon  me  to  take  notice  of  the  silly  invectives  of  every  simple- 
ton who  writes  in  a  newspaper?  and  what  opinion  would  you 
have  conceived  of  my  discretion,  if  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be 
the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an  artifice  ? 

Your  appeal  to  the  sword,  though  consistent  enough  with 
your  late  profession,  will  neither  prove  your  innocence  nor 
clear  you  f^om  suspicion.  Your  complaints  with  regard  to  the 
Manilla  ransom  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  distress  to 
government.  You  were  appointed  (greatly  out  of  your  turn)  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  during  that  administratum 
we  heard  no  more  of  Sir  William  Draper.  The  facts,  of  which 
I  speak,  may  indeed  be  variously  accounted  for,  but  they  are 

*  Despite  of  hit  rigilance,  Jnniiis  doei  not  appear  to  bare  detected  Sir 
William't  error,  remarked  on  in  a  preTions  note,  in  rpgard  to  the  two  Bmtii, 
and  the  trne  deriratton  of  his  own  non  ds  gumrt.  His  reasoning  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  concealing  his  name,  in  spite  of  provocation,  la  however 
•ufficientlj  condnsive. — Bo. 
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too  notorious  to  be  denied;  and  I  think  you  might  have  learnt 
at  the  universitj  that  a  f^dse  conclusion  is  an  error  in  argu- 
ment, not  a  breach  of  veracity.  Your  solicitations,  I  doubt 
not,  were  renewed  under  another  administration.  Admitting 
the  fact,  I  fear  an  indifferent  person  would  only  infer  from 
it,  that  experience  had  made  you  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
of  complaining.  Remember,  Sir,  that  you  have  yourself  con- 
fessed that,  coimdering  the  critical  situation  of  this  country, 
the  ministry  are  in  the  right  to  temporize  witli  Spain.  This 
confession  reduces  you  to  an  unfortunato  dilemma.  By 
renewing  your  solicitations,  you  must  either  mean  to  force 
your  country  into  a  war  at  a  most  unseasonable  juncture ;  or, 
ha\ing  no  view  or  expectation  of  that  kind,  that  you  look  for 
nothing  but  a  private  compensation  to  yourself. 

As  to  me,  it  is  by  no  menns  necessaiy  that  I  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful 
men  in  this  country,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  about  yours. 
Though  ijoii  would  fight,  there  are  others  who  would  assas- 
sinate. 

But  after  all,  Sir,  where  is  the  injury?  You  assure  me 
that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  tiusel;  that  it  carries  not  the 
least  weight  or  conviction ;  that  my  premises  are  false  and  my 
conclusions  absurd.  If  this  be  a  just  description  of  me,  how 
is  it  possible  for  such  a  writer  to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind, 
or  to  injure  a  character  so  well  established  as  yours  ?  Take 
care.  Sir  William,  how  you  indulge  this  unruly  temper,  lest 
the  world  should  suspect  that  conscience  has  some  share  in 
your  resentments.  You  have  more  to  fear  from  the  treachery 
of  your  own  passions  than  from  any  malevolence  of  mine. 

I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  never  know  me.  A  considerable 
time  must  certainly  elapse  before  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted. You  need  not,  however,  re^et  the  delay,  or  suffer 
an  apprehension  that  any  length  of  time  can  restore  you  to 
the  Christian  meekness  of  your  temper  and  disappoint  your 
present  indignation.  If  I  understand  your  character,  there  is 
in  your  own  breast  a  repository  in  which  your  resentments 
maybe  safely  laid  up  for  future  occasions,  and  preserved  with- 
out the  hazard  of  cuminution.  The  Odia  in  tongwn  jaciens, 
gua  reconderet,  auctaque  promeret'*,  1  thought,  had  only  be- 

*  Written  of  Tiberini  bj  Tadtos,  a  fiiTourite  antbor,  it  would  Mem,  and 
11  likely,  of  Jnniui. — Ed. 
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longed  to  the  irorst  character  of  antiquity.    The  tesct  is  in 
Tacitus ; — ^jou  know  best  where  to  look  for  the  commeutaxy. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

A  WORD   AT   PARTISO  TO  JTJSaUS. 

This  If,  on  the  whole,  a  well-written  letter.  The  tone  of  sentiment  in 
which  Sir  Willuun  Draper  bid«  adieu  to  the  hope  of  direct  personal  ez}Jana- 
lion  from  Junius,  is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  humbled,  ret  takes  com- 
fort from  the  thought  that  he  has  been  harshly  dealt  with,  and  that  scaroelj 
any  other  man  would  have  stood  the  same  trial  better  than  himselL  His  in* 
terposition  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  artfully  contrived  to  excite 
the  public  indignation  against  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  Junius's  attacks.  His 
account  of  the  dissensions,  the  mutual  treacheries,  and  the  unsettling  changes 
of  the  mbisters,  and  other  preat  political  leaders,  is  in  all  respects  happy,  save 
that  it  produces  ludicrous  ideas  where  it  was  meant  to  give  serious  ones.—- Ei>. 


Si»%  October  7, 1769. 

As  you  have  not  favoured  me  with  either  of  the  explanatioM 
demanded  of  you,  I  can  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  upon 
my  own  account.  Your  mercy  to  me,  or  tenderness  for  your- 
self, has  heen  very  great.  The  public  will  judge  of  your 
motives.  If  your  excess  of  modesty  forbids  you  to  produce 
either  the  proofs  or  yourself,  I  will  excuse  iL  Take  courage; 
I  have  not  the  temper  of  Tiberius  any  more  than  the  rank  or 

*  i/fomres  and  not  mm,  is  the  common  cant  of  affected  moderation ;  a  base, 
counterfeit  language,  fabricated  by  knaves,  and  made  current  among  fools.  Such 
gentle  censnre  is  not  fitted  to  the  present  degenerate  state  of  society.  What 
does  it  avail  to  expose  the  absurd  contrivance  or  pemiciooa  tendency  of  mea- 
sures, if  the  man  who  advises  or  executes  shall  be  suffered  not  only  to  escape 
with  impunity,  but  even  to  preserve  his  power,  and  insult  us  with  the  £svour 
of  his  sovereign !  I  would  recommend  to  the  reader  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pope's 
letter  to  Doctor  Arbnthnot,  dated  26t1i  July,  1734,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : — "  To  reform  and  not  tochastise,  I  am  afraid  is  imposnble ;  and  that 
the  best  precepu,  as  well  as  the  best  laws,  would  prove  of  small  use  if  then 
were  no  examples  to  enforce  them.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstraety  without 
lOQching  persons,  may  be  safe  fighting  indeed,  bnt  it  is  fighting  with  shadows. 
Hy  greatest  comfort  and  encouragement  to  proceed  has  Iwen  to  see  that  those 
who  have  no  shame,  and  no  fear  of  anything  else,  have  appeared  touched  by 
my  satires.**— J  UHXUS. 
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power.  Yoa,  indeed,  are  a  tyrant  of  another  sort,  and  upon 
jour  political  bed  of  torture  can  excruciate  any  subject,  from 
a  first  minister  down  to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  myself; 
like  another  detested  tyrant  of  antiquity,  can  make  the 
wretched  sufferer  fit  the  bed  if  the  bed  will  not  fit  the  suf- 
ferer, by  disjointing  or  tearing  tbe  trembling  limbs  until  they 
are  strotchcd  to  its  extremity.  But  courage,  constancy,  and 
patience,  under  torments,  have  sometimes  caused  the  most 
hardened  monsters  to  relent,  and  forgive  the  object  of  their 
cruelty.  You,  Sir,  are  determined  to  try  all  that  human 
nature  can  endure  until  she  expires;  else,  was  it  possible 
that  you  could  be  the  author  of  that  most  inhuman  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ?  I  have  read  it  with  astonishment  and 
horror.  Where,  Sir.  where  were  the  feelings  of  your  own 
heart  when  you  could  upbraid  a  most  affectionate  father  with 
the  loss  of  his  only  and  most  amiable  son  ?  Head  over  again 
those  cruel  lines  of  yours,  and  let  them  wring  3*our  ver}*  soul  I 
Cannot  political  questions  be  discussed  without  descending  to 
the  most  odious  personalities  ?  Must  you  go  wantonly  out  of 
your  way  to  torment  declining  age,  because  tlie  Duke  of 
Bedford  may  have  quarrelled  ^vith  those  whose  cause  and 
politics  you  espouse  ?  For  shame !  for  shame !  As  you  have 
ipoke  daggers  to  him  you  may  justly  dread  the  use  of  them 
against  your  own  breast,  did  a  ^i-ant  of  courage  or  of  noble 
sentiments  stimulate  him  to  such  mean  revenge.  He  is 
above  it ;  he  is  brave.  Do  you  fancy  that  your  own  base  arts 
have  infected  our  whole  island  ?  But  your  own  reflections, 
your  own  conscience  must  and  will,  if  you  have  any  spark  of 
humanity  remaining,  give  him  most  ample  yengeance.  Not 
all  the  power  of  words  with  which  you  are  so  graced  will  ever 
wash  out,  or  even  palliate,  this  foul  blot  in  your  character.  I 
have  not  time  at  present  to  dissect  your  letter  so  minutely 
as  I  could  wish,  but  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  it  is 
(as  to  reason  and  argument)  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
florid  impotence  *  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  too  credulous  and  deluded  mob.  It  accuses  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  of  high  treason.  Upon  what  foundation  ? 
You  tell  us  '*  that  the  duke*8  pecuniary  character  makes  it 

*  Sir  ^miam  em  u  iniidi  in  impating/pfitf  impoUnee  to  tha  writing  of 
/uniuy  M  in  pniiing  it  for  Attic  viC — Oaov, 
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more  than  probable  that  he  could  not  have  made  such  sacri* 
fices  at  the  peace  without  some  private  compensations ;  that 
his  conduct  carried  with  it  an  interior  eridence  bejond  all 
the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice." 
.  My  acudemical  education.  Sir,  bids  me  tell  you  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  your  first  proposition  be- 
fore you'presume  to  draw  inferences  from  it.  First  prove  tlic 
avarice  before  you  make  the  rash,  hasty,  and  most  wicked 
conclusion.  This  father,  Junius,  whom  you  call  avaricious, 
allowed  that  son  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Upon  his 
most  unfortunate  death,  which  your  usual  good  nature  took 
care  to  remind  him  of,  he  greatly  increased  the  jointure  of 
the  afflicted  lady,  his  widow.  Is  this  avarice  ?  Is  this  doing 
good  by  stealth  ?     It  is  upon  record. 

If  exact  order,  method,  and  true  economy  as  a  master  of 
a  family,  if  splendour  and  just  magnificence,  without  wild 
waste  and  though  ties-;  extravagance,  may  constitute  the  cha- 
racter of  an  avaricious  man,  the  duke  is  guilty.  But  for  a 
moment  let  us  admit  that  an  ambassador  may  love  money  too 
much ;  what  proof  do  you  give  that  he  has  taken  any  to 
betray  his  countiy  ?  Is  it  hearsay ;  or  the  evidence  of  letters, 
or  ocular ;  or  the  evidence  of  those  concerned  in  this  black 
affair  ?  Produce  your  authorities  to  the  public.  It  is  a  most 
impudent  kind  of  sorcery  to  attempt  to  blind  us  with  the 
smoke  without  convincing  us  that  the  fire  has  existed.  You 
first  brand  him  with  a  vice  that  he  is  free  from  to  render  him 
odious  and  suspected.  Suspicion  is  the  foul  weapon  with 
which  you  make  all  your  chief  attacks — with  that  you  stab. 
But  shall  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  the  realm  be  ruined  in 
his  fame ;  shall  even  his  life  be  in  constant  danger  from  a 
charge  built  upon  such  sandy  foundations  ?  Must  his  house  be 
besieged  by  lawless  ruffians,  his  journeys  impeded,  and  even 
the  asylum  of  an  altar  be  insecure  from  assertions  so  base 
and  false?  Potent  as  he  is,  the  duke  is  amenable  to  justice; 
if  guilty,  punishable.  The  parliament  is  the  high  and  solemn 
tribunal  for  matters  of  such  great  moment  To  that  be  they 
submitted.  But  I  hope,  also,  that  some  notice  will  be  taken 
of,  and  some  punishment  inflicted  upon,  false  accusers,  espe^ 
cially  upon  such,  Junius,  who  are  wilfully  false.  In  any 
truth  I  will  agree  even  with  Junius;  will  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  highly  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Peers  to  tamper 
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^th  boroughs.  Aristocracj  is  as  fatal  as  democracr.  Our 
constitutiou  admits  of  neither.  It  loves  a  Xiug»  Lords,  and 
Commons  really  chosen  by  the  unbought  suffrages  of  a  free 
people.  But  if  corruption  only  shifts  hands,  if  the  ^vealthJ 
commoner  gives  the  bribe  instead  of  the  potent  peer,  is  the 
state  better  served  by  this  exchange  ?  Is  the  real  emancipa- 
tion of  the  borough  effected  because  new  parchment  bonds 
may  possibly  supersede  the  old  ?  To  say  the  truth,  wherever 
such  practices  prevail,  they  arc  equally  criminal  to  and  de- 
stnictiye  of  our  freedom. 

The  rest  of  your  declamation  is  scarce  worth  considering, 
excepting  for  the  elegance  of  the  language.  Like  Hamlet  in 
the  play,  you  produce  two  pictures.  You  tell  us  that  one  is 
not  like  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  then  you  bring  a  most  hideous 
caricatura,  and  tell  us  of  the  resemblance ;  but  inultum  ablu' 
dit  hnatjo. 

All  your  long  tedious  accomits  of  the  ministerial  quarrels 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  are  reducible  to  a  few  short 
lines  ;  and  to  convince  you,  Sir,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter 
any  minister,  either  past  or  present,  these  are  my  thoughts  : 
they  seem  to  have  acted  like  lovere  or  children ;  have  pouted, 
quarrelled,  cried,  kissed,  and  been  friends  again  * ;  as  the 
objects  of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles  have  been  put  into 
their  hands.  But  such  proceedings  are  very  unworthy  of  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  a  great  nation.  We  do  not  want  men 
of  abilities — but  we  have  wanted  steadiness — ^we  want  unani- 
mity ;  your  letters,  Junius,  will  not  contribute  thereto.  You 
may  one  day  expire  by  a  flame  of  your  own  kindling.  But  it 
3S  my  humble  opinion  that  lenity  and  moderation,  pardon  and 
oblivion,  will  disappoint  the  efforts  of  all  the  seditious  in  the 
land,  and  extinguish  their  wide-spreading  fires.  I  have  lived 
with  this  sentiment ;  with  this  I  shall  die. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER  f . 

*  Sir  'William  givei  ns  a  ple&sant  aceonnt  of  men  who^  in  ki$  opinion  at 
laasty  an  the  best  qualified  to  govern  an  empire. — Jmnus. 

Y  Sir  William  Diaper  appears  to  have  been  a  generons  and  aeeomplishd 
man,  with  too  great  a  soiceptibility  to  newspaper  stricturea.  He  married  a 
.daughter  of  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albani ;  her  ladyship  died  in 
1778,  learing  him  no  issne.  Sir  William  died  in  January,  1787.  In  the 
year  1768  he  erected  a  magnificent  cenotaph  in  his  garden,  at  Clifton,  near 
Biiatol,  in  honour  of  the  79th  regiment^  of  which  he  had  been  colonel  in  the 

q  % 
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LETTER  XXVIL 

TO  THE   PBINTEB  OF  THE   FUBUC  ADYERTISER. 

Sir,  October  13, 1769. 

If  Sir  William  Drapers  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  be  has 
made  it  for  himself.  I  shall  never  interrupt  his  repose. 
Having  changed  the  subject,  there  are  parts  of  his  last  letter 
not  undeserving  of  a  reply.  Leaving  his  piivate  character 
and  conduct  out  of  the  question,  I  shall  consider  him  merely 
in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  whose  labours  certainly  do  no 
discredit  to  a  newspaper. 

We  say,  in  common  discourse,  that  a  man  may  be  his  own 
enemy,  and  the  frequency  of  the  fact  makes  the  expression 
intelligible.  But  that  a  m«in  should  be  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  his  friends,  implies  a  contradiction  of  a  peculiar  nature ! 
There  is  something  in  it  which  cannot  be  conceived  without  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  nor  expressed  ^vithout  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage. Sir  William  Draper  is  still  that  fatal  fiiend  Lord 
Granby  found  liim.  Yet  I  am  ready  to  do  justice  to  his 
generosity ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  something  more  than  gene* 
lous  to  be  the  voluntary  advocate  of  men  who  think  them- 
selves injured  by  his  assistance,  and  to  consider  nothing  in 
the  cause  he  adopts  but  the  difficulty  of  defending  it.  I 
thought,  however,  he  had  been  better  read  in  the  history  of 
the  human  heart  than  to  compare  or  confound  the  tortures  of 
the  body  with  those  of  the  mind.  He  ought  to  have  known, 
though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  his  interest  to  confess  that 
no  outward  tyranny  can  reach  the  mind.  If  conscience  plays 
the  tyrant,  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
that  she  were  more  arbitrary,  and  far  less  placable  than  some 
men  find  her. 

Bat  it  seems  I  have  outraged  the  feelmgs  of  a  fistUier^s 
heart.  Am  I  indeed  so  injudicious?  Does  Sir  William 
Draper  think  I  would  have  hazarded  my  credit  with  a  gen^^ 
Toos  nation  by  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity? 

pnoeding  war,  and  whoM  brnTtry  had  ))e«n  conipicnoiu  against  the  Freneh, 
and  in  laying  the  foondadoa  of  our  Indian  empire.  Three  fieldH>fficen^  ten 
4»ptaini,  thirteen  lieutenanu,  five  enaigns,  three  rargeons,  and  one  thouand 
poTate  men,  belonging  to  that  regiment,  fell  in  the  eonne  of  the  war.— Sn. 
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Does  he  tbink  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  tho  first  and 
noblest  characteristic  of  Englishmen  ?  Or  how  will  he  recon- 
cile such  folly  with  an  understanding  so  full  of  artifice  as 
mine  ?  Had  he  been  a  father  he  would  have  been  but  little 
offended  with  the  severity  of  the  reproach,  for  his  mind  would 
have  been  filled  with  the  justice  of  it.  He  would  have  seen 
that  I  did  not  insult  the  feelings  of  a  father,  but  the  fiither 
who  felt  nothing.  He  would  have  trusted  to  the  evidence 
of  his  own  patenial  heart,  and  boldly  denied  tho  possibility 
of  the  fact,  instead  of  defending  it.  Agiiinst  whom,  then, 
will  this  honest  indignation  be  directed,  when  I  assure  him, 
that  this  whole  town  beheld  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  conduct, 
upon  the  death  of  his  son,  witli  horror  and  astonishment. 
Sir  William  Draper  does  himself  but  little  honour  in  oppos- 
ing the  general  sense  of  his  country.  The  peo]>le  are  seldom 
wrong  in  their  opinions  : — in  their  sontinients  tli»:\'  are  never 
mistaken.     There  may  bo  a  vanity,  perhaps,  in  a  sinjiular 

•  way  of  thinking ;  but  when  a  man  professes  a  want  of  ihoso 
feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  multitude,  he  hazards  some- 
thing infinitely  more  important  than  the  character  of  his 
undei-standing.  After  all,  as  Sir  William  may  possibly  be  in 
eaiTiest  in  his  anxiety  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  I  should  be 
glad  to  relieve  him  from  it.  He  may  rest  assured  that  this 
worthy  nobleman  laughs,  with  equal  indifference,  at  my  re- 
proaches, and  Sir  William  s  distress  about  him.  But  here 
let  it  stop.  Even  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  insensible  as  he  is, 
will  consult  the  tranquillity  of  his  life,  in  not  provoking  the 
moderation  of  my  temper.  If  from  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt I  should  ever  rise  into  anger,  he  should  soon  find  that 
all  I  have  already  said  of  him  was  lenity  and  compassion  *, 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue  Sir  William  Draper  has  confined 
himself  to  the  refutation  of  two  charges  only.  The  rest  he 
had  not  time  to  discuss ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a 

^laborious  undertaking.  To  draw  up  a  defence  of  such  a 
series  of  enormities  would  have  required  a  life  at  least  as 
long  as  that  which  has  been  uniformly  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  them.  The  public  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
extreme  economy  is,  it  seems,  entirely  without  foundation. 
Though  not  very  prodigal  abroad,  in  hxs  own  family,  at  least, 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 
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he  is  regular  and  magnificent  He  pays  his  debts,  abhors  a 
beggar,  and  makes  a  handsome  provision  for  his  son.  His 
charity  has  improved  upon  the  proverb,  and  ended  where  it 
began.  Admitting  the  whole  force  of  this  single  instance  of 
bis  domestic  generosity  (wonderful,  indeed,  considering  the 
narrowness  of  his  fortune  and  the  little  merit  of  his  only 
son)  the  public  may  still,  perhaps,  be  dissatisfied,  and  demand 
some  other  less  equivocal  proofs  of  his  munificence.  Sir 
William  Draper  should  have  entered  boldly  into  the  detail — 
of  indigence  relieved— of  arts  encouraged — of  science  patronr 
ized — men  of  learning  protected — and  works  of  genius  re- 
warded; in  short,  had  there  been  a  single  instance,  besides 
jMr.  liigby*,  of  blushinj^  merit  brought  forward  by  the 
duke,  foi  the  service  of  the  public,  it  should  not  have  been 
omitted  f. 

I  wish  it  were  possilile  to  establish  my  inference  with  the 
same  certainty  on  which  I  believe  the  principle  is  founded. 
My  conclusion,  however,  was  not  drawn  from  the  principle 
alone.  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  reason  from  one  ciimc  to 
another,  though  I  think,  that  of  all  the  vices,  avaiice  is 
most  apt  to  taint  and  cornipt  the  heart.  I  combined  the 
known  temper  of  the  man  with  tlie  e.xtravagant  conces- 
sions made  by  the  ambassador ;  and,  though  I  doubt  not  suf- 
ficient care  was  taken  to  leave  no  document  of  any  treason- 
able negotiation,  I  still  maintain  that  the  conduct  I  of  this 
minister  cai'hes  with  it  an  internal  and  a  convincing  evidence 

*  This  gentleman  ia  lopposed  to  hare  the  tame  idea  of  Utuking  that  a 
man  blind  from  his  birth  has  of  soirlet  or  skyblue. — JuKirs. 

t  In  answer  to  this  hearr  charge,  two  instances  of  the  noble  dvke's  be- 
nevolence were  brought  forward  in  two  separate  letters  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser. The  one  dated  OcL  17,  and  signed  Frances,  which  states  that  his 
Qrace  had  relieved  with  a  patent  employmeiu,  the  hoaband  of  the  writer  of  a 
series  of  sentimental  letters  of  "  Henry  and  Frances,"  in  which  the  author,  a. 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  fictitiouslv  depicted  their  own  real  distress.  The  other  dated 
Oct.  20,  and  signed  Jere.  Meats,  lieut  of  the  29th  regiment,  relates  the 
dnke's  generous  and  onaolicited  bestowal  npon  him  of  a  pair  of  colours,  npon 
being  informed,  when  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  the  writer's  destitute 
situation. 

t  If  Sir  W.  D.  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  Torcy*s  Memoirs,  he 
will  see  with  what  little  ceremony  a  bribe  may  be  oi&red  to  a  duke,  and 
with  what  little  ceremony  it  was  only  not  aoc^ted. — Jvmvs, 

The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  nobleman  referred  to ;  but  the  bribe 
was  not  refused,  according  to  Fhilo-Junius,  post,  Letter  29. — Sd. 
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against  bim.  Sir  William  Draper  seems  not  to  know  the 
value  or  force  of  such  a  proof.  He  will  not  permit  us  to 
judge  of  the  motives  of  men  by  the  manifest  tendency  of 
their  actions,  nor  by  the  notorious  character  of  their  minds. 
He  calls  for  papers  and  witnesses  with  a  sort  of  triumphant 
secuiity,  as  if  nothing  could  be  true  but  what  could  be  proved 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Yet  a  religious  mnu  might  have  re- 
membered upon  what  foundation  some  truilis,  most  interest- 
ing to  mankind,  have  been  received  and  established.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  internal  evidence,  which  the  purest  of  reli- 
gions caiTies  with  it,  what  would  have  become  of  his  once 
well-quoted  decalogue,  and  of  the  meekness  of  his  Chris- 
tianity ? 

The  generous  ^varmth  of  his  resentment  makes  him  con- 
fouud  the  order  of  events.  He  forgets  that  the  insults  and 
distrc^rses  wiiich  the  Duke  of  13eJford  has  suffered,  and  which 
Sir  AVilliam  has  lamented  with  m.niy  delicate  tono]i»\s  of  the 
true  piuljciic,  were  only  recorded  in  my  letter  to  his  Grace, 
not  occasioned  by  it.  It  was  a  simple  candid  narmtive  of 
fiicts  ;  though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  carry  with  it  some- 
thing prophetic.  His  Grace  undoubtedly  has  received  several 
ominuus  hints ;  and  I  think,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  wise 
man  would  do  well  to  prepare  himself  for  the  event. 

But  I  have  a  charge  of  a  heavier  nature  agaiust  Sir  William 
Draper.  He  tells  us  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  amenable 
to  justice :  that  parliament  is  a  high  and  solemn  tribunal ; 
and  that,  if  guilty,  he  may  be  punished  by  due  course  of  law ; 
and  all  this  he  says  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  believed 
eveiy  word  of  the  matter.  I  hope  indeed,  the  day  of  im- 
peachments will  arrive,  before  this  nobleman  escapes  out  of 
life ;  but  to  refer  us  to  that  mode  of  proceeding  now,  with 
such  a  ministry  and  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  pre- 
sent, what  is  it,  but  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation?  I  think  he  might  have  contented  himself 
^th  defending  the  greatest  enemy,  without  insulting  the  dis- 
tresses, of  his  country. 

His  concluding  declaration  of  his  opinion,  with  respect  to 
the  present  condition  of  ai&irs,  is  too  loose  and  undetermined 
to  be  of  any  service  to  the  public.  How  strange  it  is  that  this 
ffentleman  should  dedicate  so  much  dme  and  argument  to  the 
.defence  of  worthless  or  indifferent  characters,  while  he  gives 
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bat  seven  solit&ry  lines  to  the  only  subjoct  which  can  deserve 
his  attention,  or  do  credit  to  his  abilities. 

JUNIUS. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  mercilessly  amigned  by  Janiiu,  bad,  m  is 
iisiLiUy  the  fortune  of  public  men,  his  defenders  as  well  as  assailants^  and 
it  seems  to  hare  been  the  practice  of  the  Public  Advertiser  fitiriy  to  open 
itt  columns  to  both  sides.  Examples  of  this  impartiality  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note,  and  the  subjoined  is  an  extract  from  an  able  reply 
to  the  sercral  attacks  of  Junius  on  his  Grace,  sabKribed  JI,  TuUiiu,  dated 
Dec  8. 

''In  these  strictures  I  have  principally  in  view  the  treatment  which 
Jnnius,  in  two  publications,  has  thouirht  proper  to  offer  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. His  animadversions  on  this  illustrious  nobleman  are  intended  to  re* 
fleet  both  on  his  public  and  private  character.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these,  nothinsr  of  consequence  is  urged  besides  his  Grace's  conduct  as  ambaa- 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  making  of  the  late  peace.  I  mean 
not  to  enter  here  into  the  merits  or  demerits  ot  that  imporLont  transaction. 
Thus  much  is  known  to  all :  the  riches  of  the  nation  were  at  that  time  wcU 
nigh  exhausted,  public  credit  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  national  debt  in- 
creased to  such  an  enormous  height  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  sudden  and  uni- 
versal crash ;  and  whatever  be  said  of  the  concessions  that  were  made  to 
bring  that  memorable  event  to  bear,  Canada,  among  other  instances,  will 
ever  remain  a  gloriotu  monument ;  the  interests  of  this  kingdom  were  not 
forgotten  in  that  negociation.  But  Junius,  hackneyed  in  the  tricks  of  eootxxH 
Tersy,  where  a  man's  open  and  avowed  actions  are  innocent,  has  the  art  to 
hint  at  secret  terms  and  private  compensations ;  and  though  he  is  compelled 
by  the  force  of  truth  to  own  '  no  document  of  any  treasonable  practice  is  to 
be  found,'  we  are  given  plainly  to  understand,  so  many  public  saoificet  were 
not  made  at  that  period  without  a  valuable  consideration,  and  that  in  practice 
■  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  ceremony  of  offering  a  bribe,  and  of  that 
dnke's  accepting  it.  To  a  charge  that  is  alleged,  not  only  without  proo^  bat 
eren  with  a  confession  that  no  proof  is  to  be  expected,  no  answer  ii  to  be  re- 
turned but  that  of  a  contemptuous  silence.  When  a  writer  takes  upon  him 
to  attack  the  character  of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  a  matter  of 
10  capital  a  nature  as  that  of  selling  his  country  for  a  bribe,  common  policy, 
as  well  as  prudence,  require  that  an  accusation  of  such  importance  be  tap- 
ported  with  at  least  some  show  of  evidence,  and  that  even  this  be  not  done 
but  with  the  utmost  moderation  of  temper  and  expression ;  but  so  sober  a 
conduct  would  have  been  beside  the  purpose  of  Junius,  whose  businesa  it 
-was  not  to  reason,  but  raiL  The  Roman  rhetorician,  among  the  other  arts 
of  oratory,  mentions  one  which  he  dignifies  under  the  title  of  a  '  Ganine 
eloquence,*  that  of  filling  up  the  empty  places  of  an  argument  with  railings, 
amvUiu  impUrt  vacuet  cauMrum.  In  the  knowledge  of  this  rule  Jonins  is 
without  a  nval,  and  the  present  instance,  among  a  thousand  others^  is  a  oon- 
Tincing  testimony  of  his  dexterity  in  the  application  of  it 

"  But  here  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  torn  circumstance  and  conjecture  alone 
that  this  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  founded ;  the  general  chanctsr 
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•f  exery  on«  takei  iu  colour  and  complexion  from  that  quality  in  him  which 
predominate,  and  the  allowed  avarice  of  the  man  affordt  an  eridence  not  to 
be  refitted  of  the  rapacity  of  the  ambasiador;  and  is  it  then  so  incontestable 
a  point  that  the  duke  is  indeed  the  sordid  man  which  Junius  has  delineated? 
are  thera  no  instances  to  be  produced  that  denote  a  contrary  disposition  ?  ona 
would  think  if  a  Tidous  thirst  of  gain  bad  borne  so  large  a  share  as  is  pre- 
tended, in  his  Grace's  composition,  this  would  hare  discovered  itself  in  the 
pecuniary  emoluments  he  had  secured  for  himself  when  he  engaged  in  a  share 
of  Government.  But  what  advanlages  of  this  kind  has  he  obbiincd,  or  to  what 
bargains  with  the  minister  does  Junius  allude,  when  he  knows  that  his 
Gkace,  though  willing  to  assist  the  friends  of  administration  with  his  interest 
and  weighty  has  not  accepted  any  department  either  of  power  or  protit  ?  Had 
Junius  and  candour  not  shaken  hands,  this  circumstance  alone  would  have 
afforded  him  an  evidence  beyond  all  the  leg:il  proofs  of  a  court  of  justic*.  of 
the  iniquity  of  his  own  insinuations.  But  we  arc  not  at  a  loss  for  other  in- 
stances, and  those  no  ordinary  ones,  of  the  duke's  munificence.  To  what 
principle  shall  we  attribute  the  payment  of  the  elder  brother's  debts  to  the 
amount  of  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds }  the  splendid 
provision  he  made  for  his  unfortunate  son,  and  afterwards  for  that  son's  more 
unfortunate  widow  ?  what  shall  \\c  say  to  his  known  nttachments  to  the  in. 
terusis  111  his  fiiunds,  his  kindness  to  his  doinesiics,  and  annual  bount}'  to 
those  who  have  served  him  faithfully]  his  indulgence  to  his  dependants  I  or 
what  are,  if  these  be  not,  unequivocal  proofs  of  genuine  liberality  and  bene- 
Tolence ) 

**  When  to  these  symptoms  of  an  enlarged  and  generous  mind  we  add 
what  are  equally  constituent  parts  of  his  Grace's  chamctcr,  the  decency  and 
decorum  of  his  conduct  in  private  life,  his  regularity  in  his  family,  and  what 
it  now  so  rare  a  virtue  among  the  great,  his  conjtant  attendance  on  all  the 
public  offices  of  Divine  worship,  we  shall  hardly  find,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  nobility,  a  man  that  has  a  juster  and  much  more  a  constitutional 
claim  to  respect,  or  one  that  less  deserved  the  censures  of  a  satirist  such  a» 
Junius,  than  his  Grace  of  Bedford.  But  in  the  reflections  of  Junius  there  ia 
a  more  surprising  piece  of  profligacy  yet  behind.  As  if  all  the  former  in- 
stances of  his  malignity  had  been  too  little,  he  has  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  crimes  by  calling  back  to  our  remembrance  the  loss,  which  not  the  fiither 
alone,  but  the  kingdom,  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  only  son,  and  to  re- 
proach him  for  the  insensibility  he  supposes  him  to  have  discovered  on  that 
affecting  occasion.  The  cruelty  of  this  accusation  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  &lsehood  of  it,  and,  in  a  better  age  than  the  present,  would  have  been 
deemed  a  prodigy.  To  one  who  possessed  the  proper  sentiments  of  a  man,  the 
dwelling  at  all  on  a  calamity  which  is  still  so  recent,  which  in  all  its  circum- 
stances was  so  truly  pitiable,  would  have  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
generoBS  and  mean ;  but  to  represent  the  principal  sufferer  in  this  scene  ef 
woe  as  the  only  one  not  sensible  of  his  misfortune,  to  paint  a  father  desti- 
tute of  a  fiuher's  love,  and  even  professing  a  want  of  those  feelings  which 
do  honour  to  the  multitude,  is  an  instance  of  barbarity  of  which  a  savage 
would  have  been  ashamed,  and  which  no  prettiness  of  style,  no  powers  of 
language,  no  Uterary  merit,  can  ever  excuse  or  expiate :  and  indeed,  coimpt 
as  the  times  are  said  to  be,  I  hare  the  satisfaction  to  observe  Junius,  for  once^ 
has  reckoned  without  his  host,  and  mistaken  the  taste  and  temper  of  his 
countrymen :  we  can  allow  for  the  petuhmoe  which  want  and  hunger  extort 
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from  an  oppoiition ;  we  can  pity  the  wretch  who  it  obliged  to  draw  hii  i 
quill,  and  say  and  uniay  a«  it  dictated  to  him  by  his  tuperion ;  but  we  an 
not  yet  to  far  gone  in  the  road  to  ruin,  or  dead  to  all  the  morementt  of  coo^ 
pastion,  ae  to  behold  without  abhorrence  the  man  who  can  to  totally  resign 
all  pretencet  to  humanity,  or  regard  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  object 
of  general  detestation. 

"  Junius,  in  hii  letter  to  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford,  amujet  himself  with  de- 
'  scribing,  in  theory,  the  dimity  and  importance  of  an  independent  nobleman; 
by  way  of  condution  to  thcte  remarks,  I  shall  delineate  fur  him,  in  return, 
what  I  conceive  should  be  character  of  one  who  sets  up  for  a  political  writer, 
and  this  in  imitation  of  his  own  method,  both  by  the  positive  and  negative 
marks  which  may  be  given  of  it.  A  writer,  then,  of  this  class,  though  he 
will  ever  be  suspicious  of  the  condiia  of  those  in  power,  will  be  sure  to 
watch  with  equal  jealousy  ovc;  himself,  lest,  in  his  seal  for  exciting  a  reason- 
able love  of  liberty,  he  encourage  a  dangerous  spirit  of  licentiousness ;  he 
will  be  ns  cautious  of  weakening  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  prince,  as 
he  will  be  careful  of  supportiny^  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  people;  and 
will  expose  with  the  same  frct-dom,  in  their  turns,  the  excesses  of  preroga- 
tive and  the  lawless  elForts  of  a  faction.  In  the  negative  parts  of  his 
chnractiT  he  will  not  give  uccaMDii  to  the  most  disuint  suspicion  that  his 
op[)Osiiion  to  gnvemnient  procoodi  not  so  much  from  a  dislike  to  measures 
as  to  men :  in  times  of  real  security  he  will  not  inriame  the  minds  of  the 
populace  with  aifected  apprehensions ;  before  he  complains  of  crrievanccs  he 
will  be  sure  they  exist ;  in  his  freest  writings  he  will  never  violate,  know- 
ingly, the  laws  of  truth  and  justice ;  he  will  not  causelessly  exp'i»e  the  follies 
of  youth,  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  irregularities  of  private  life,  in  which 
the  public  interests  are  not  concerned ;  he  will  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
honour  from  calumniating  the  innocent  or  satirizing  the  unhappy :  in  a  word, 
he  will  not  take  advantage  of  his  ovm  security  to  stab  in  the  dark,  or  with 
Solomon's  fool,  divert  himself  with  holding  out  the  most  respectable  chancteia 
as  objects  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  say,  am  not  I  in  sport." — M.  Tullzui. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

TO   THE   PBIXTEB   OF  THE   FUBUO   ADVEBTISEB. 
• 
Sib,  October  20, 1769. 

I  YEBT  sincerely  applaud  the  spirit  Trith  which  a  lady  has 
paid  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  benefactor  *,  Though  I 
think  she  has  mistaken  the  point,  she  shows  a  virtue  which 
makes  her  respectable.    The  question  turned  upon  the  per- 

*  The  letter  of  Mrs.  Griffiths,  signed  Frances,  already  referred  to  (p.  280.) 
Junius  had  demanded  to  hear  of  but  a  tingle  tjulanee  of  indigence  rdieTod, 
and  works  of  genius  rewarded,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.    Mrs.  Griffiths  pro-  * 
duoed  that  instance ;  and  no  small  impression  was  made  by  it  on  tho  mind 
sf  the  public  in  fiiifour  of  the  dnke.<-HBBOK, 
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ponal  generosity  or  avarice  of  a  man  T^hose  private  fortune  is 
immense.  The  proofs  of  his  miiniiiceuce  must  be  drawn  from 
the  uses  to  which  he  has  applied  that  fortune.  I  was  not 
speaking  of  a  lord-lieutenaut  of  Ireland,  but  of  a  rich 
English  duke,  whose  wealth  gave  him  the  means  of  doing  as 
much  good  in  this  country,  as  he  derived  from  his  power  in 
another.  I  am  far  fi\>in  wishing  to  Ics^eu  the  merit  of  this 
single  benevolent  action ;  perhaps  it  is  the  more  conspicuous 
from  standing  alone.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  proves 
nothing  in  the  present  argument. 

JUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  THE   PRINTER   OF  THE    PURLIC   ADVEnXISER. 

Sir,  October  19,  1709. 

I  Ait  well  assured  that  Junius  will  never  descend  to  a  dispute 
with  such  a  writer  as  Modestus  (whose  letter  appeared  iu  the 
Gazetteer  of  Monday  t),  especially  as  the  dispute  must  be 
chiefly  about  words.  Notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the 
public,  it  does  not  appear  that  Junius  values  himself  upon  any 
superior  skill  in  composition,  and  I  hope  his  time  will  always 
be  more  usefully  employed  tlian  iu  the  trifling  refinements  of 
verbal  criticism.  Modestus,  however,  shall  have  no  reason  to 
triumph  in  the  silence  and  moderation  of  Junius.  If  he  knew 
as  much  of  the  propriety  of  language  as  I  believe  he  does  of 
the  facts  in  question,  he  would  have  been  as  cautious  of  attack- 
ing Junius  upon  his  composition  as  he  seems  to  be  of  entering 

*  This  letter,  to  a  lady  who  had  distingnished  herself  by  some  clerer 
mitiJigs,  is  smart  and  polite,  but  not  satisfactory.  It  is  an  after-thooirht  of 
Jimiai  to  distinguish  between  what  the  duke  did  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  what  he  should  have  done  as  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  he  had  not  thought  of  making  when  he  boldly  asserted  that 
no  one  instance  of  discriminating  generosity  by  the  duke  could  be  mentioned. 
But  it  is  the  interest  of  a  disputant,  and  Junius  was  a  well-trained  one,  to 
grant  nothing  to  his  adrersary  unless  he  can  gain  more  than  he  loses  by  the 
concession. — En. 

+  The  gentleman  who  wrote  several  letters  under  this  signature  in  the 
OatetUer,  and  subsequently  in  the  Public  Advertiser ^  was  a  Mr.  Dalrymple^ 
a  Scotch  advocate.  For  a  specimen  of  his  style,  see  Miscellaneous  Letten, 
Ho.  67,  ToL  ii— Rd. 
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into  the  subject  of  it ;  jet,  after  all,  the  last  is  the  only  arddo 
of  any  importance  to  the  public. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unremitted  rancour  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  adherents  invariably  speak  of  a  na- 
tion which  we  well  know  has  been  too  much  injured  to  be 
easily  forgiven.  But  why  must  Junius  be  an  Irishman  ?  The 
absurd  iff/  of  his  writinqs  betrays  him.  Waiving  all  considera- 
tion of  the  insult  offered  by  Modestus  to  the  declared  judg- 
ment of  the  people  (they  may  well  bear  this  among  the  rest), 
let  us  follow  the  several  instances,  and  try  whether  the  charge 
be  fairly  supported. 

First  then — the  leaving  a  man  to  enjoy  such  repose  as  he 
can  liiul  upon  a  bed  of  torture,  is  severe  indeed ;  perhaps  too 
much  so,  when  applied  to  such  a  trifler  as  Sir  William  Draper; 
but  there  is  nothing  absurd  cither  in  the  idea  or  expression. 
IModestus  cannot  distinguish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a  contra- 
diction. 

2.  I  nffinn  with  Junius,  that  it  is  the  frequency  of  the  fact 
which  alone  can  make  us  comprehend  how  a  man  can  be  his 
own  enemy.  We  should  never  ai'rive  at  the  comple.^  idea 
conveyed  by  those  words  if  we  had  only  seen  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  a  man  acting  to  his  own  prejudice.  Offer  the  pro- 
position to  a  child,  or  a  man  unused  to  compound  his  ideas, 
and  you  will  soon  see  how  little  either  of  them  understand 
you.  It  is  not  a  simple  idea  arising  from  a  single  fact,  but  a 
very  complex  idea  arising  from  many  facts  well  obsen-ed  and 
accurately  compared. 

3.  Modestus  could  not,  without  great  affectation,  mistake 
the  meaning  of  Junius  when  he  speaks  of  a  man  who  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  his  friends.  He  could  not  but  know,  that 
Jtmius  spoke,  not  of  a  false  or  hollow  friendship,  but  of  a  real 
intention  to  ser>'e,  and  that  intention  producing  the  worst 
eflfects  of  enmity.  Whether  the  description  be  strictly  appli- 
cable to  Sir  William  Draper,  is  another  question.  Junius 
does  not  say  that  it  is  more  criminal  for  a  man  to  be  the 
enemy  of  his  friends  than  his  own.  though  he  might  have 
affirmed  it  with  truth.  In  a  moral  light  a  man  may  certainly 
take  greater  liberties  with  himself  than  with  another.  To 
sacrifice  ourselves  merely,  is  a  weakness  we  may  indulge  in 
if  we  think  proper,  for  we  do  it  at  our  own  hazard  and  ex- 
pense; but,   under   the    pretence  of   friendship,  to   sport 
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with  tbe  reputation,  or  sacrifice  the  honour,  of  another,  is 
something  worse  than  weakness;  and  if,  in  favour  of  the 
foolish  intention,  we  do  not  call  it  a  crime,  we  must  allow  at 
least  that  it  arises  from  an  overweening,  busj,  meddling  im- 
pudence. Junius  says  only,  and  he  says  truly,  that  it  is  more 
extraordinary,  that  it  involves  a  greater  contradiction,  than  the 
other ;  and  is  it  not  a  maxim  received  in  life,  that  in  general 
we  can  determine  more  wisely  for  others  than  for  ourselves  ? 
The  reason  of  it  is  so  clear  in  argument  that  it  hardly  wants 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  Sir  William  Draper,  I  con- 
fess, is  an  exception  to  tho  general  rule,  though  not  much  to 
his  credit. 

4.  If  this  gentleman  will  go  back  to  his  ethics,  he  may 
perhaps  discover  the  truth  of  what  Junius  says,  that  no  out- 
ward tyranny  can  reach  tile  mind.  The  tortures  of  the  body 
may  be  introduced  by  way  of  ornament  or  illustration  to  repre- 
sent those  of  the  mind,  but  strictly  there  is  no  similitude  be- 
tween them.  They  are  totally  ditferent  both  in  their  cause 
and  operation.  The  wretch  who  suffers  upon  the  rack  is 
merely  passive  ;  but  when  the  mind  is  tortured,  it  is  not  at 
the  command  of  any  outward  power.  It  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
which  constitutes  the  punishment,  and  creates  that  torture 
with  which  the  guilty  mind  acts  upon  itself. 

5.  He  misquotes  what  Junius  says  of  conscience,  and  makes 
the  sentence  ridiculous  by  making  it  his  own. 

So  much  for  composition.  Now  for  fact.  Junius  it  seems 
has  mistaken  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  His  Grace  had  all  the 
proper  feelings  of  a  father,  though  he  took  care  to  suppress 
the  appearance  of  them.  Yet  it  was  an  occasion,  one  would 
think,  on  which  he  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his  grief; 
on  which  less  fortitude  would  have  done  him  more  honour.  I 
can  conceive  indeed  a  benevolent  motive  for  his'  endeavouxing 
to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity  in  his  own  family,  and  I  wish 
I  coold  discover  anything  in  the  rest  of  his  cluuracter  to  jus- 
!  tify  mj  assigning  that  motive  to  his  behaviour.  But  is  there 
no  medium  ?  Was  it  necessaiy  to  appear  abroad,  to  ballot  at 
the  India  House,  and  make  a  public  display,  though  it  were 
only  of  an  apparent  insensibility  ?  I  know  we  are  treading  on 
tender  ^und,  and  Junios,  I  am  convinced,  does  not  wish  to 
nrge  this  question  iiEurther.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  observe  that  humble  silence  which  becomes  their 
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idtuation.  They  should  recollect  that  there  are  some  facts  in 
store  at  which  human  nature  would  shudder.  I  shall  be  un- 
derstood by  those  whom  it  concerns  when  I  say  that  these 
facts  go  farther  than  to  the  duke  *. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  a  man  may  be  quite 
indifferent  nbont  one  part  of  a  charge,  yet  severely  siung 
with  another,  and  though  he  feels  no  i-emorse  that  ho  may 
wish  to  be  revenged.  Tlie  charge  of  insensibility  carries  a 
reproach  indeed,  but  no  danger  with  it  Junius  had  said, 
there  are  otheis  who  Kouhl  assassinate.  Modestus,  knowing 
his  man.  will  not  suffer  the  insinuation  to  be  dinded,  but 
fixes  it  all  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

"Without  determining  upon  what  evidence  Junius  would 
choose  to  he  condemned,  I  will  venture  to  maintain,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Modestus,  or  to  3Ir.  Rii^hy  (who  is  certainly  not  ^lo- 
destus),  or  any  other  of  the  Bl«»omsburv  gang,  that  the  ovi- 
deuce  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  as  strong  as  any  pre- 
sumptive evidence  can  be.  It  depends  upon  a  combination  of 
facts  and  reasoning  which  require  no  conftnnation  from  the 
anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  anecdote  was 
refen-ed  to  merely  to  show  how  ready  a  great  man  may  be  to 
receive  a  great  bribe ;  and  if  3Iodestus  could  read  the  original, 
he  would  see  that  the  expression,  only  not  accepted,  was  pro- 
bably the  only  one  in  our  langongo  that  exactly  fitted  the 
case.  The  bribe  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
not  refused. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice  of  this  honest 
gentleman *s  leai*ning,  and  wishing  he  had  given  us  a  little 
more  of  it.  When  he  accidentally  found  himself  so  near 
spealdng  truth,  it  was  rather  unfair  of  him  to  leave  out  the 

*  Within  a  fortnight  after  Lord  Tavistock's  death,  the  venerable  Gertrude 
Imd  a  rout  at  Bedford  House.  The  good  duke  (who  had  only  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a  year)  ordered  an  inventory  to  be  taken  of  his  son's  wearing  wpparel, 
down  to  his  slippers,  sold  them  oil,  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket.  The 
amiable  marchioness,  shocked  &t  such  bniul,  unfeeling  avarice,  gave  the 
value  of  the  clothes  to  the  Marquis's  servant  out  of  her  own  purse.  That 
Sncomparable  woman  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  When  she  died,  thb 
Duchess  of  Bedford  treated  her  as  the  duke  had  treated  his  only  son.  She 
ordered  every  gown  and  trinket  to  be  sold,  and  pocketed  the  money.  The» 
are  the  monsters  whom  Sir  William  Dnper  cum«s  forward  to  defend,  ^ay 
God  protect  me  from  doing  anything  that  may  require  such  defence  or 
ieserre  luch  friendship. — Junvs. 
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non  potuiuB  refellL  As  it  stands,  the  pndet  hae  opprohria 
may  be  divided  equally  between  Mr.  Higby  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  Mr.  Rigby,  I  take  for  granted,  will  assert  his 
natural  right  to  the  modesty  of  the  quotation,  and  leave  all 
the  opprobrium  to  his  Grace. 

PHILOJUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXX. 

TO   THE   PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  October  17, 17C9. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  great  cause  in  which  this  country 
is  engaged  should  have  roused  and  engrossed  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  pt.'ople.  I  rather  admire  the  generous  spirit  with 
which  they  feel  and  assert  their  interest  in  this  important 
question  than  blame  them  for  their  indifference  about  any 
other.  When  the  constitution  is  openly  invaded,  when  the 
first  original  right  of  the  people,  from  which  all  laws  derive 
their  authority,  is  directly  attacked,  inferior  grievances  natu- 
rally lose  their  force,  and  are  suffered  to  pass  by  without 
punishment  or  obseiTation.  The  present  ministry  are  as  sin*' 
gularly  marked  by  their  fortune  as  by  their  crimes.  Instead 
of  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by  any  wise  or  popular 
measure,  they  have  found,  in  the  enormity  of  one  fact,  a 
cover  and  defence  for  a  series  of  measures  which  must  have 
been  fatal  to  any  other  administration.  I  fear  we  are  too 
remiss  in  observing  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.  Struck 
■with  the  principal  figure,  we  do  not  sufficiently  mark  in  what 

*  In  the  preceding  letter,  Jimiiu  employ!  his  wonted  artifice  and  force  of 
aigomentation.  He  begins  with  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  eloquence  and 
fine  writing;  then,  in  every  instance  in  which  he  had  seemed  to  be  sncceis- 
faJlj  hanissed  by  the  strictores  of  Modestos,  either  brings  forward  a  satisfae* 
tory  xefntation,  or  tarns  his  adversary  so  e0ectnally  into  ridicule,  that  the 
reader  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  tmth  of  the  criticism.  Nor  is  even  his 
Grace  of  Bedford  suffered  to  escape  without  having  the  severity  of  the  former 
ittveetiye  against  him  increased,  on  aooount  of  the  officious  interposition  of  his 
defender.  According  to  Heron,  this  letter  is  a  "model  for  any  man  to  study, 
who  may,  in  like  manner,  wish  to  yindicate  himself  against  the  attack  of  bold, 
malignant  critici8m.'*—£D. 
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maimer  the  canvass  is  filled  up.  Yet  surely  it  is  not  a  leas 
crime,  nor  less  fatal  in  its  consequences,  to  encourage  a 
flagrant  breach  of  tbe  law  by  a  military  force,  than  to  make 
use  of  the  forms  of  parliament  to  destroy  the  constitution. 
The  ministry  seem  determined  to  give  us  a  choice  of  difficul- 
ties, and,  if  possible,  to  perplex  us  with  the  multitude  of 
their  offences.  The  expedient  is  well  worthy  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  But  though  he  has  preserved  a  gradation  and 
variety  in  his  measures,  we  should  remember  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  uniform.  Dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  they  deserve 
the  same  attention.  The  following  fact,  though  of  the  most 
alarming  nature,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  stated  to  the  public, 
nor  have  the  consequences  of  it  been  sufficiently  understood. 
Had  I  taken  it  up  at  au  earlier  period  I  should  have  been 
accused  of  an  imcaudid.  malignant  precipitation,  as  if  I 
watched  for  an  unfair  advantage  against  the  ministry,  and 
would  not  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  to  do  their  duty. 
They  now  stand  without  excuse.  Instead  of  employing  the 
leisure  they  have  had  in  a  strict  examination  of  the  oSence 
and  punishing  the  offenders,  they  seem  to  have  considered 
that  indulgence  as  a  security  to  them,  that,  with  a  little  time 
and  management,  the  whole  afiair  might  be  buried  in  silence 
and  utterly  forgotten. 

A  major-general  of  the  army  is  arrested  by  the  sheriflb* 
officers  for  a  considerable  debt*.    He  persuades  them  to 

*  Major-General  Guniel,  who  fonns  the  labject  of  this  letter,  wu  arrested 
September  21, 1769,  in  PiocadiUy,  for  two  thousand  pounds.  He  told  the 
baUiff  if  he  wonld  go  down  with  Um  to  the  Tilt  Yard  he  should  there  find  a 
friend,  and  would,  on  his  not  giring  bail,  go  with  him  to  a  spungbg-house. 
When  they  came  to  the  Horse  Guards,  the  officer  sent  for  a  Serjeant  and  file 
of  musqueteers  to  secure  the  bailiff,  on  a  pretence  that  he  had  been  insulted 
bj  him,  which  they  did,  while  the  prisoner  escaped.  Adjutant>Genenl 
Harrey  harinff  heard  of  the  affiur,  ordered  the  serjeant  and  nis  men  dote 
prisoners  to  the  Savoy,  and  sent  Captain  Cox  to  notify  to  the  Sheriffs  the 
steps  he  had  taken  in  coosequenee  of  the  proeeedings  of  Genersl  Gansel,  who 
had,  in  the  meanwhile,  simendered  himself  into  custody.  In  eonsequenee 
of  the  aboTe  circumstance,  on  the  21st  of  April  following,  was  issued  to  thft 
brigade  of  guards  the  Order  as  imder: — 

"Puole  Hounslow, 

"B.  O.  His  Majesty  has  signified  to  the  field  offleer  in  waiting  that  hi 
bas  been  acquunted  that  Serjeant  Baoon  of  the  first  regiment,  and-Ser* 
jemt  Psrke  of  the  Coldstream  regimenC,  William  Powell,  William  Hsrt^ 
James  Porter,  and  Joseph  Collins^  private  iddien  in  ths  first  raiment  of 
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conduct  him  to  the  Tilt-yard  in  St  James's  Park,  under  some 
pretence  of  business,  which  it  imported  him  to  settle  before 
he  was  confined.  He  applies  to  a  seijeant,  not  immediately 
on  duty,  to  assist  with  some  of  his  companions  in  favouring 
his  escape.  He  attempts  it.  A  bustle  ensues.  The  bailiffs 
claim  their  prisoner.  An  officer  of  the  guards  not  then  on 
duty  takes  part  in  the  affair,  applies  to  the  lieutenant  com- 
manding the  Tilt-yard  guard,  and  ur<:e3  him  to  turn  out  his 
guard  to  relieve  a  general  officer.  The  lieutenant  declines 
interfering  in  person,  but  stands  at  a  distance  and  suffers  the 
business  to  be  done.  The  other  officer  takes  upon  himself 
TO  order  out  the  guard.  In  a  moment  th^y  are  iu  arms,  quic 
their  guard,  march,  rescue  the  general,  and  drive  away  the 
sheriffs'  officers,  who  in  vain  represent  their  right  to  the 
prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrest.  The  soldiers  first 
conduct  the  general  into  their  guard-room,  then  escort  him 
to  a  place  of  safety  wiih  bayonets  fixed,  and  in  all  the  forms 
of  military  triumph.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  A-arious 
circumstances  which  attended  this  atrocious  proceeding.    The 

foot-guards,  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  Major-General 
Gansel  in  September  last;  tlie  King  hopes,  and  is  willing  to  believe,  they 
did  not  know  the  major-general  was  arrested,  and  only  thought  they  were 
delivering  an  officer  in  distress :  however  his  Majesty  commands,  that  they 
■hoald  be  severely  reprimanded  for  acting  in  this  business  as  they  have  done; 
and  strictly  orders  for  the  future,  that  no  comminioned  officer  or  soldier  do 
prefome  to  inurfere  with  bailifTs,  or  arrests,  on  any  account  or  pretence 
whatsoever,  the  crime  being  of  a  very  atrocious  nature ;  and  if  any  are  found 
guilty  of  disobeying  this  order,  they  will  be  most  severely  punished.  This 
order  to  be  read  immediately  at  the  head  of  every  company  in  the  brigade  of 
guards,  that  no  man  may  plead  ignorance  for  the  future." 

It  would  appear  from  this  brigade  order  that  the  ministry  were  not  in- 
diffiereRt  but  partial  in  their  cognizance  of  the  military  outrages,  and  it 
evinces  considerable  alacrity  of  inculpation  to  impute  as  a  crime  to  them  the 
unauthorized  act  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  guards.  But  their  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  upon  occasions  when  rioti  had  been  suppressed 
with  bloodshed,  was  supposed  to  hare  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  dare  almost 
any  act  of  wanton  audacity  against  the  ^vil  power.  Hence,  though  not 
directly  and  immediately  guilty  of  the  rescue  of  Qeneral  Gansel,  the  ministers 
were  regarded  as  being  primarily  the  authors  of  that,  and  of  whatever  other 
like  irregularity  the  soldiery  might  proceed  to  commit— Hsaov. 

'^^he  Qeneral  appears  to  have  been  of  a  Tiolent- temper.  Almon  mention! 
that,  on  a  subsequent  arrest  for  debt»  in  1773,  he  fired  at  the  bailiiSs,  and 
was  tried  for  it ;  and,  though  the  £ut  was  clearly  proved,  yet,  under  the 
direction  of  Judge  Nares,  he  was  acquitted.  But  he  was  dcLiincd  upon 
the  arrest,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  July 
1774.— Ed. 

VOL.  1.  K 
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personal  injury  TCceivod  bj  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty  may,  perhaps,  be  atoned  for  by  some 
private  compensation.  I  consider  nothing  but  the  vround 
irhich  has  been  given  to  the  law  itself,  to  which  no  remedy 
has  been  applied,  no  satisfaction  made.  Neither  is  it  my 
design  to  dwell  upon  the  misconduct  of  the  parties  concerned 
any  farther  than  is  necessary  to  show  the  behaviour  of  the 
ministiy  in  its  true  light.  I  would  make  every  compassionate 
allowance  for  the  infatuation  of  the  prisoner,  the  false  and 
criminal  discretion  of  one  officer,  and  the  madness  of  another. 
I  would  leave  the  ignorant  soldiers  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  certainly  the  least  guilty,  though  they  are 
the  only  persons  Avho  have  yet  suffered,  even  in  the  appear- 
ance of  punishment.  The  fact  itself,  however  atrocious,  is 
not  the  principal  point  to  be  considered.  It  might  have  hap- 
pened under  a  more  regular  government,  and  with  guards 
better  disciplined  than  ours.  The  main  question  is,  in  what 
manner  have  the  ministiy  acted  on  this  e.Ktraordiuary  occa- 
sion. A  general  officer  calls  upon  the  king's  own  guard, 
then  actually  on  duty,  to  rescue  him  from  die  laws  of  his 
country ;  yet,  at  this  moment,  he  is  in  a  situation  no  worse 
than  if  he  had  not  committed  an  offence  equally  enormous  in 
a  civil  and  military  view.  A  lieutenant  upon  duty  designedly 
quits  his  guard,  and  suffers  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  another 
officer,  for  a  purpose  which  he  well  knew  (as  we  may  collect 
from  an  appearance  of  caution  which  only  makes  his  beha- 
viour the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  highest  de^ee  illegal. 
Has  this  gentleman  been  called  to  a  court-mardiu  to  answer 
his  conduct?  No.  Has  it  been  censured?  No.  Has  it 
been  in  any  shape  inquired  into  ?  No.  Another  lieutenant, 
not  upon  duty,  nor  even  in  his  regimentals,  is  daring  enough 
to  order  out  ihe  king*s  guard,  over  which  he  had  properly  no 
command,  and  engages  them  in  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country,  perhaps  the  most  singular  and  extravagant  that  ever 
was  attempted.  What  pm^ishment  has  ks  suffered  ?  lite 
rally  none.  Supposing  lie  should  be  prosecuted  at  common 
law  for  the  rescue,  ^ml  that  circumstance  from  which  the 
ministry  can  derive  no.  merit,  excuse  or  justify  their  suffer- 
ing so  flagrant  a  breach  of  military  discipline  to  pass  by 
unpunished  and  uxmoticed  ?  Are  they  aware  of  the  outrage 
offerpd  to  their  sovereign,  when  his  own  proper  guard  is 
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Ordered  out  to  stop,  bj  main  force,  the  execution  of  his  laws  ? 
What  are  we  to  conclude  from  so  scandalous  a  neglect  of 
their  duty,  but  that  they  have  other  views  which  can  only  be 
answered  by  securing  the  attachment  of  the  guards  ?  Tlie 
minister  would  hardly  be  so  cautious  of  offending  them  if  he 
did  not  mean,  in  due  time,  to  call  for  their  assistance. 

"With  respect  to  the  parties  themselves,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  these  gentlemen  are  neither  young  officers  nor  very 
young  men.  Had  they  belonged  to  the  unfledged  race  of 
ensigns  who  infest  our  streets  and  dishonour  our  public 
places,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  send  them  back  to 
that  discipline  from  which  their  parents,  judging  lightly  from 
the  maturity  of  their  vices,  had  ]*emoved  them  too  soon.  In 
this  case,  I  am  sorry  to  see  not  so  much  the  folly  of  youth  as 
the  spirit  of  the  corps  and  the  connivance  of  government.  I 
do  not  question  that  there  are  many  brave  and  worthy  officers 
in  the  regiment  of  guards.  'But,  considering  them  as  a  corps, 
I  fear  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  neither  good  soldiers 
nor  good  subjects.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  the  most 
distant  reflection  upon  the  army.  On  the  contrary,  I  honour 
and  esteem  the  profession ;  and  if  these  gentlemen  were 
better  soldiers,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  better  subjects.  It 
is  not  that  there  is  any  internal  vice  or  defect  in  the  profes- 
sion itself,  as  regulated  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  this  particular  corps  to  despise  their  profession,  and 
that,  while  they  vainly  assume  the  load  of  the  army,  they 
make  it  a  matter  of  impertinent  comparison  and  triumph  over 
the  bravest  troops  in  the  world  (I  mean  our  marching  regi- 
ments) that  they  indeed  stand  upon  higher  ground,  and  are 
privileged  to  neglect  the  laborious  forms  of  military  disci- 
pline and  duty.  Without  dwelling  longer  upon  a  most  in- 
Tidions  subject,  I  shall  leave  it  to  military  men  who  have 
seen  a  service  more  active  than  the  parade  to  determine 
whether  or  no  I  speak  truth. 

How  far  this  dangerous  spirit  has  been  encouraged  by 
gOYemment,  and  to  what  pernicious  purposes  it  may  be  ap- 

flied  hereafter,  well  deserves  our  most  serious  consideration, 
know,  indeed,  that  when  this  affair  happened,  an  affectation 
of  alarm  ran  through  the  minisliy.  Something  muse  be  done 
to  save  appearances.  The  case  was  too  flagrant  to  be  passed 
1>y  absolutely  without  notice.    But  how  haye  they  acted? 

B  3 
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Instead  of  ordering  the  officers  concerned  (and  \vho,  strictly 
speaking,  are  alone  guiltj)  to  be  put  under  arrest  and  brought 
to  trial,  they  would  have  it  understood  that  they  did  their 
duty  completely  in  confining  a  seijeant  and  four  private 
soldiers  until  they  should  be  demanded  by  the  civil  power; 
so  that,  while  the  officers  who  ordered  or  permitted  the  thing 
to  be  done  escape  without  censure,  the  poor  men  who  obeyed 
those  orders,  who  in  a  military  view  are  in  no  way  responsiblo 
for  what  they  did,  and  who  for  that  reason  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  civil  magistrates,  are  the  only  objects  whom 
the  ministry  liave  thought  proper  to  expose  to  punishment. 
They  did  not  venture  to  bring  even  these  men  to  a  court- 
martial,  because  they  knew  their  evidence  would  be  fatal  to 
some  persons  whom  they  were  determined  to  protect.  Other- 
wise, I  doubt  not,  the  lives  of  these  unhappy,  friendless 
soldici^s  would  long  since  have  been  sacrificed,  without  scru- 
ple, to  the  security  of  ilieir  guilty  officers. 

I  have  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  inflame  the  pas 
sions  of  the  people.  Let  me  now  appeal  to  their  under 
standing.  If  there  be  any  tool  of  administration  daring 
enough  to  deny  these  facts,  or  shameless  enough  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  let  him  come  forward.  I  care 
not  under  what  title  he  appears.  He  shall  find  me  ready  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  my  narrative  and  the  justice  of  my 
observations  upon  it  at  the  hazard  of  my  utmost  credit  with 
the  public. 

Under  the  most  arbitrary  governments  the  common  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is  suffered  to  take  its  course.  The  sub- 
ject, though  robbed  of  his  share  in  the  legislature,  is  still 
protected  by  the  laws.  The  political  freedom  of  the  English 
constitution  was  once  the  pride  and  honour  of  an  English- 
man. The  civil  equality  of  the  laws  preserved  the  property 
and  defended  the  safety  of  the  subject.  Are  these  glorious 
privileges  the  birthright  of  the  people,  or  are  we  only  tenants 
at  the  will  of  the  ministry  ?  But  that  I  know  there  is  a 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen,  that  they 
value  life,  not  by  its  conveniences,  but  by  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  their  condition,  I  should,  at  this  moment, 
appeal  only  to  their  discretion.  I  should  persuade  them  to 
banish  from  their  minds  all  memory  of  what  we  were;  I 
should  tell  them  this  is  not  a  time  to  remember  that  we  were 
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Englishmen ;  and  give  it  as  my  last  advice,  to  make  some 
early  agreement  \nth  the  minister  that,  since  it  has  pleased 
him*  to  rob  ns  of  those  political  rights  which  once  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  a  country  where  honour  was  hap- 
piness, he  would  leave  us  at  least  the  humble,  obedient  secu- 
rity of  citizens,  and  graciously  condescend  to  protect  us  in 
our  submission. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

TO  THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADN^ERTISER. 

Sir,  November  14,  1769. 

The  variety  of  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  last 
letter  of  Junius,  and  my  own  opinion  of  the  writer,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  faults,  is  certaiuly  not  a^  weak  man,  have 
induced  me  to  examine  with  some  attention  the  subject  of 
that  letter.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that,  while  he  had 
plenty  of  important  materials,  he  would  have  taken  up  a  ligbt 
or  trifling  occasion  to  attack  the  ministry ;  much  less  could  I 
conceive  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ruin  the  officers  concerned 
in  the  rescue  of  General  Gansel,  or  to  injure  the  general  him- 
sell  These  are  little  objects,  and  can  no  way  contribute  to 
the  great  purposes  he  seems  to  have  in  view  by  addressing 
himself  to  the  public.  Without  considering  the  ornamented 
style  he  has  adopted,  I  determined  to  look  farther  into  the 
matter  before  I  decided  upon  the  merits  of  his  letter.  The 
first  step  I  took  was  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts ; 
for  if  these  were  either  &lse  or  misrepresented,  the  most 
artful  exertion  of  his  understanding  in  reasoning  upon  them 
would  only  be  a  disgrace  to  him.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  found 
evexy  circumstance  stated  by  Junius  to  be  literally  true. 
General  Gansel  persuaded  the  bailiffs  to  conduct  him  to  the 
parade,  and  certainly  solicited  a  corporal  and  other  soldiers  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  escape.  Captain  Dodd  did  certainly 
apply  to  Captain  Garth  for  the  assistance  of  his  ffuard.  Cap- 
tain Garth  declined  appearing  himself,  but  stood  aloof,  while 
the  other  took  upon  him  to  order  out  the  king's  guard,  and  by 
main  force  rescued  the  general     It  is  also  strictly  true,  that 
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the  general  mm  eecorted  by  a  file  of  mnequetecrB  to  a  place  of 
security.  These  are  facts,  Mr.  Woodfall,  which  I  promise  jon 
no  gentleman  in  the  guards  will  deny.  If  all  or  any  of  them 
are  false,  why  are  they  not  contradicted  by  the  parties  them- 
selves ?  However  secure  agaiost  military  censure,  they  have 
yet  a  character  to  lose,  and  surely,  if  they  arc  innocent,  it  is 
not  beneath  them  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public. 

The  force  of  Junius*s  observations  upon  these  facts  cannot 
be  better  marked  than  by  stating  and  refuting  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  them.  One  writer  says,  "Admitting 
the  officers  have  offended,  they  are  punishable  at  common  law, 
and  will  you  have  a  British  subject  punished  twice  for  the 
same  offence?"  I  answer  that  they  have  committed  two 
offences,  both  very  enonnous,  and  violated  two  laws.  The 
rescue  is  one  offence,  the  flngraut  breach  of  discipline  another, 
and  hitlierto  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  punished, 
or  even  censured  .for  either.  Another  gentleman  lays  much 
stress  upon  the  calamity  of  the  case,  and,  instead  of  disproving 
facis,  appeals  at  once  to  the  compassion  of  the  public.  This 
idea,  as  well  as  the  insinuation  that  depriving  the  parties  of 
their  commissions  would  he  an  injury  to  their  creditors,  can 
only  refer  to  General  GauseL  The  other  officers  are  in  no 
distress,  therefore  have  no  claim  to  compassion,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  their  creditors,  if  they  have  any,  are  more  likely 
to  be  satisfied  by  their  continuing  in  the  guards.  But  this 
-  sort  of  plea  will  not  hold  in  any  shape.  Compassion  to  an 
offender  who  has  grossly  violated  the  laws,  is  in  effect  a 
cruelty  to  the  peaceable  subject  who  has  observed  them  ;  and, 
even  admitting  the  force  of  any  alleviating  circumstances,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  this  instance,  the  royal  compas- 
sion has  interposed  too  soon.  The  legal  and  proper  mercy  of 
a  king  of  England  may  remit  the  punishment,  but  ought  not 
to  stop  the  tnal. 

Besides  these  particular  objections,  there  has  been  a  cry 
raised  against  Junius  for  his  malice  and  injustice  in  attacking 
the  ministiy  upon  an  event  which  they  could  neither  hinder 
nor  foresee.  This,  I  must  affirm,  is  a  false  representation  of 
his  argument.  He  lays  no  stress  upon  the  event  itself  as  a 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  ministry,  but  dwells  entirely 
upon  their  subsequent  conduct.    He  does  not  say  that  they 
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are  answerable  for  the  ofifence,  but  for  the  scandalous  neglect 
of  their  duty  in  suffering  an  offence  so  flagrant  to  pass  bj 
without  notice  or  inquiiy.  Supposing  them  ever  so  re^rdless 
of  wliat  they  owe  to  the  public,  and  as  indifferent  about  the 
opinion  as  they  are  about  the  interests  of  their  country,  what 
answer,  as  officers  of  the  crown,  will  they  give  to  Junius, 
when  he  asks  them.  Are  they  aicare  of  the  outrane  offered  to 
their  sovereign^  tchen  his  own  proper  guard  is  ordered  out  to 
stopt  by  ifiain  force t  the  execution  of  his  laws  /  Aiul  when  we 
see  a  ministry  giving  such  a  strange  unaccountable  protection 
to  the  officers  of  the  guards,  is  it  unfair  to  suspect  tliat  they 
have  some  secret  and  unwarrantable  motives  for  their  conduct  ? 
If  they  feel  themselves  injured  by  such  a  suspicion,  wliy  do 
they  not  immediately  clear  themselves  from  it  by  doing  their 
duty  ?  For  the  honour  of  the  guards  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing another  suspicion,  that  if  the  commanding  ofTicer  hn<l  not 
received  a  secret  injuncnon  to  the  contrary,  he  wonUi,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  businessi,  have  applied  for  a  cnurt- 
martial  to  try  the  two  subalterns ;  the  one  for  quitting  his 
guard,  the  other  for  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
guard,  and  employing  it  in  the  manner  he  did.  I  do  not 
mean  to  enter  into  or  defend  the  severity  with  which  Junius 
treats  the  guards.  On  the  contrary  I  will  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  deserve  a  very  different  character.  If  this  be 
true,  in  what  light  will  they  consider  the  conduct  of  the  two 
subalterns,  but  as  a  general  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the 
whole  corps  ?  And  will  they  not  wish  to  see  them  censured 
in  a  military  way,  if  it  were  only  for  the  credit  and  discipline 
of  the  regiment? 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  have 
taken  a  very  improper  admntage  of  the  good-nature  of  the 
public,  whose  humanity  they  found  considered  nothing  in 
this  affiur  but  the  distress  of  General  Gansel.  They  would 
peiBuade  us  that  it  was  only  a  common  rescue  by  a  few  dis- 
orderly soldiers,  and  not  the  formal  deliberate  act  of  the 
king  s  guard,  headed  by  an  officer,  and  the  public  has  fallen 
into  the  deception.  I  think,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
Junius  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  iniyiire  into  the  facts, 
and  for  the  just  commentary  with  which  he  has  given  them 
to  the  world.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  as  unwilling  as  any 
man  to  load  the  unfortunate;  but  really,  Sir,  the  prece- 
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dent,  with  respect  to  the  guards,  is  of  a  most  important 
nature,  and  alarming  enough  (considering  the  consequences 
with  which  it  maj  he  attended)  to  deserve  a  parliamentary 
inquiry:  when  the  guards  are  daring  enough,  not  only  to 
violate  their  own  discipline,  but  publicly  and  with  the  most 
atrocious  nolence  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  when 
such  extraordinaiy  offences  pass  with  impunity,  believe  me, 
Sir,  the  precedent  strikes  deep. 

PHILOJUNIUSV 


LETTER  XXXII, 

TO   THE    PRINTER   OF  THE   PUUUC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  November  15,  176D. 

I  ADMIT  the  claim  of  a  gentleman,  who  publishes  in  the  Ga- 
zetteer under  the  name  olL'Modt'stu;i\.  He  has  some  right  to 
expect  an  answer  from  me :  though  I  think  not  so  much  from 
the  merit  or  importance  of  his  objections  as  from  my  own 
roluntar}'  engagement.  I  had  a  reason  for  not  taking  notice 
•of  him  sooner,  which,  as  he  is  a  candid  person,  I  believe  he 
^vill  think  sufficient.  In  my  first  letter,  I  took  for  gi-anted, 
from  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  that  there  was  no  intention 
•to  censure,  nor  even  to  try  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
rescue  of  General  Gansel ;  but  Modestus  having  since  either 
affirmed,  or  strongly  insinuated,  that  the  offenders  might  still 
be  brought  to  a  le^  trial,  any  attempt  to  prejudge  the  cause, 
or  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  a  jury,  or  a  court-martial,  would 
be  highly  improper. 

A  man  more  hostile  to  the  ministiy  than  I  am  would  not 
80  often  remind  them  of  their  duty.  If  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
will  not  perform  the  duty  of  his  station,  why  is  he  minister  ? 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  scurrilous  altercation  with  any  man ; 

*  This  letter  wai  originally  printed  in  the  PvbUe  Advtriistr,  with  the 
tignatura  of  Moderatui,  It  showi  that  Junins  himeelf  wu  pleased  with 
this  composition,  or  he  would  not  haTe  xaised  it  in  lus  own  edition  to  the 
^nnk  of  those  letters  which  were  published  under  the  signature  of  his  ckirf 
snziliary,  Philo-Jnnins. 

•f  In  the  copy  corrected  by  the  anthor,  and  from  which  the  original  edition 
of  these  letters  was  printed,  Junius  gives  directions  to  omit  the  letters  under 
this  signature  in  the  following  wotdt  i"—^  Modatut  is  too  stupid,  and  most 
not  he  inserted." 
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but  "ibis  is  a  subject  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with 
silent  indiiTerence.  If  the  gentlemen  whose  conduct  is  in 
question  are  not  brought  to  a  trial,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  shall 
hear  from  me  again. 

The  motives  on  which  I  am  supposed  to  have  taken  up  this 
cause  ai'e  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  facts  Uiem- 
eelves,  and  the  observations  I  have  made  upou  them.  With- 
out a  vain  profession  of  integrity,  which,  in  these  times,  might 
justly  be  suspected,  I  shall  show  myself  in  effect  a  friend  to 
the  interests  of  my  countr)'men,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  deter- 
mine wliether  I  am  moved  by  a  personal  malevolence  to 
three  private  gentlemen,  or  merely  by  a  hope  of  perplexing 
the  ministr}'.  or  whether  I  am  animated  by  a  just  and  honour- 
able purpose  of  obtaining  a  satisfaction  to  the  laws  of  this 
country,  equal,  if  xK)ssible,  to  the  violation  they  have  suffered. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

TO  HIS   GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

ITv  Lord,  November  29, 1769. 

Though  my  opinion  of  your  Grace's  integrity  was  but  little 
affected  by  the  coyness  with  which  you  received  Mr.  Vaughan*s 
proposals  *,  I  confess  I  gave  you  some  credit  for  your  discre- 
tion. You  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  displaying  a  certain  deli- 
cacy of  which  you  had  not  been  suspected ;  and  you  were  in 
the  right  to  make  use  of  it.  By  laying  in  a  moderate  stock  of 
reputation,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  provide  for  the  future 

*  The  &cts  are  detailed  by  Junius  in  a  note,  and  in  Letter  36.  Mr.  S.imuel 
Yanghan  wai  a  merebant  in  the  City,  of  hitherto  unblemished  character,  and 
•trongly  attached  to  the  popuhir  cauee.  The  office  he  attempted  to  procure 
had  at  times  been  preriousiy  disposed  of  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and 
had  on  one  particular  occasion  been  sold  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  consisted  in  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  th« 
Islaod  of  Jamaica.  A  Mr.  Howell  was,  in  fad,  at  this  rery  time  in  trea^ 
with  the  patentee  for  the  purchase  of  his  resignation,  which  clearly  disproved 
any  criminal  intention  in  Mr.  Y.  He  was  however  prosecuted,  obviously  from 
poUtical  motives,  but  which  was  dropped,  as  subsequently  stated  by  Juniua» 
after  the  afiur  of  Hine's  patent  was  brought  before  the  public 
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necessities  of  joar  cliaracter,  that,  \nth  an  honourable  resist- 
ance upon  record,  you  might  safely  indulge  your  genius,  and 
yield  to  a  faTourite  inclination  with  security.  But  you  have 
discovered  your  purposes  too  sooo  ;  and,  instead  of  the  modest 
reserve  of  virtue,  have  shown  us  the  termagant  chastity  of  a 
prude  who  gratifies  her  passions  ^vith  distinction,  and  prose- 
cutes one  lover  for  a  rape,  while  she  solicits  the  lewd  em- 
braces of  another. 

Tour  cheek  turns  pale ;  for  a  guilty  conscience  tells  yon 
you  are  undone  Gome  forward,  thou  virtuous  minister^  and 
tell  the  world  by  what  interest  Mr.  Hine  has  been  recom- 
mended to  so  extraordinary  a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour ; 
what  was  the  price  of  the  patent  ho  has  bought,  and  to  what 
honourable  purpose  the  purchase-money  has  been  applied. 
Nothing  less  than  many  thousands  could  pay  Colonel  Bur- 
goyne's  expenses  at  Preston '".  Do  you  dare  to  prosecute 
such  a  creature  as  Vaugliau  while  you  are  basely  setting  up 
the  royal  patronage  to  auction  ?  Do  you  dare  to  complain  of 
an  attack  upon  your  own  honour,  while  you  are  selling  the 
favours  of  the  crown  to  raise  a  fund  for  corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  people  ?  And  do  you  think  it  possible  such  enormities 
should  escape  without  impeachment?  It  is  indeed  highly 
your  interest  to  maintain  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
Having  sold  the  nation  to  you  in  gross,  they  will  undoubtedly 
protect  you  in  the  detail ;  for  while  they  patronize  your 
crimes  they  feel  for  their  own. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEPw  XXXIV. 

TO  HIS  OBACE  THE  DUEE  OF  GBAFTON 

Ht  Losd,  December  12, 176^. 

I  FIND  with  some  surprise  that  you  are  not  supported  as  yon 
deserve.  Your  most  determined  advocates  have  scruples 
about  them  which  you  are  unacqtiainted  with ;  and,  though 
there  be  nothing  too  hazardous  for  your  Grace  to  engage  in, 
there  are  some  things  too  inflEimous  for  the  vilest  prostitute  of 

*  See  the  enioiDg  letter,  w  alio  Piivate  Letter,  No.  15,  vol.  ii. 
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a  newspaper  to  defend  *.  In  what  other  manner  shall  we  ac- 
count for  the  profound,  suhmissive  silence  which  you  and  jour 
friends  have  ohserred  upon  a  charge  which  called  imme 
diately  for  the  clearest  refutation,  and  would  have  justified 
the  severest  measures  of  resentment  ?  I  did  not  attempt  to 
blast  your  character  by  an  indirect,  ambiguous  insinuation, 
but  candidly  stated  to  you  a  plain  fact,  which  struck  directly 
at  the  integrity  of  a  privy  counsellor,  of  a  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  and  of  a  leading  minister  who  is  supposed  to 
enjoy  the  first  share  in  his  Majesty  s  confidence!.  In  every 
one  of  these  capacities  I  employed  the  most  moderate  teims 
to  charge  you  with  treachery  to  your  sovereign  and  breach  of 
trust  in  your  office.  I  accused  you  of  having  sold,  or  per- 
mitted to  be  so'd,  a  patent  place  in  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms at  Exeter,  to  one  Mr.  Hine,  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
deposit  the  whole  purchase-money  himself,  raised  part  of  it  by 
contribution,  and  has  now  a  certain  Doctor  Brooke  quartered 
upon  the  salary  for  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Xo  sale  by 
the  candle  was  ever  conducted  with  greater  formality.  I 
affirm  that  the  piice  at  which  the  place  was  knocked  down 
(and  which,  I  have  good  reason  to  think,  was  not  less  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds)  was,  with  your  con- 
nivance and  consent  I,  paid  to  Colonel  Burgoyne,  to  re\vard 

*  From  the  pnblication  of  the  preceding  to  thij  date,  not  one  word  wuM 
ttid  in  defence  of  the  iniamous  Dake  of  Grafton.  But  yice  and  impudence 
loon  recovered  themselres,  and  the  sale  of  the  royal  furour  was  openly 
avowed  and  defended.  We  acknowledge  the  piety  of  St  James's;  but  what 
is  become  of  Au  morality  1 — Jukics. 

f  And  by  the  same  means  preserves  it  to  this  boor. — Jvsius. 

X  The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  charge  of  Junius:-— 

TO  TBI  PBCrriB  09  THB  PUBUO  ADTKBTISEB. 

Sib,  i>«.  14, 1769L 

Thi  inikmoQS  traduction  of  that  libeller  Junios,  his  daring  fitlsehoods  and 
gross  misrepresentations,  excite  in  me  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  oontempty 
and  I  hope  all  his  deadly  poisons  will  be  sheathed  in  the  natural  antidote 
every  good  mind  has  to  malevolent  and  bitter  invective.  What  act  of  delin* 
quency  has  the  Duke  of  Grafton  committed  by  Colonel  Bnxgoyne  disposing 
of  a  patent  obtained  of  his  Grace  1  Will  Junius  dare  to  assert  it  was  with 
the  duke's  privity,  or  for  his  emolument  1  Let  us  state  the  fiitct,  and  disann 
the  assassin  at  once.  A  place  in  the  Custom  House  at  Exeter  becomes 
Tacant— Colonel  Buigoyne  asks  it  of  the  Duke  of  Gmfton— Jie  gives  it    The 
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bim,  I  presume,  for  the  decency  of  his  deportment  at  Pres* 
ton  "^^ ;  or  to  reimburse  him,  perhaps,  for  the  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  which,  for  that  very  deportment,  the  Court  of 
Kings  Bench  thought  proper  to  set  upon  him.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Pnme  Minister  are  so 
strangely  at  variance  in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things. 

I  thank  God  there  is  not  in  human  nature  a  degree  of  im- 
pudence daring  enough  to  deny  the  charge  I  have  fixed  upon 
you.  Your  courteous  secretaiy  f.  your  confidential  architect  t. 
are  silent  as  the  grave.  Even  Mr.  Rigby's  countenance  fails 
him.  He  violates  his  second  nature,  and  blushes  whenever 
he  speaks  of  jou§.  Perhaps  the  noble  colonel  himself  wiU 
relieve  you.  No  man  is  more  tender  of  his  reputation.  He 
is  not  only  nice,  but  perfectly  sore  in  ever}'thing  that  touches 
his  honour.  If  any  man,  for  e.xample,  were  to  accuse  him  of 
taking  his  stand  at  a  gaming-table,  and  watching  with  the 

colonel  says,  I  cannot  hold  it  myself;  will  you  give  it  my  friend] — Tlie 
duke  consents — the  colonel  nominates  —  the  duke  appoints;  but,  says 
Junius,  the  colonel  set  it  up  to  s:ile,  and  actually  received  a  sum  of  money 
for  k.  Be  it  so— he  took  a  gross  sum  for  what  was  given  him  as  an  annu^ 
income;  and  who  is  injured  by  this)  If  the  Duke  of  Grafton  sold  it,  he  is 
impeachable ;  if  he  gave  it  to  be  sold,  he  is  blameable ;  but  if  his  Grace  did 
neither,  which  is  the  fiict,  he  is  basely  belied,  and  most  impudently  and 
wickedly  vilified.  Justice. 

*  Colonel,  afterwards  (j^neml,  Burgoyne,  was  a  candidate,  together  with 
Sir  Harry  Houghton,  for  Preston,  at  the  general  election  in  1768,  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  %vho  had  a  house  in  the  town  in  which  he  occa- 
fionally  resided,  who  was  accustomed  to  return  one,  if  not  both  the  members, 
and  whose  daughter  the  colonel  had  run  away  with.  The  corporation  sup- 
ported Sir  Frank  Standish  and  Sir  Peter  Leicester,  who  were  returned. 
Burgoyne  and  Houghton  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  and  set  up  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  at  large  to  vote,  which  was  so  decided  by  the  home. 
The  corporation  endeavoured  to  controvert  this  decision  in  178.4,  and  sup- 
ported Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Clayton ;  a  double  return  ensued.  Mr. 
fox  was  nominee  of  Burgoyne  and  his  colleague,  when  the  committee^  after 
a  yery  long  hearing,  confirmed  the  decision  of  1768.  It  waa  during  th« 
former  contest  that  Colonel  Burgoyne  suffered  his  psrtisans  to  commit  the 
most  disgraceful  excesses,  and  for  which  he  was,  upon  the  dose  of  the  dee* 
tion,  prosecuted  and  fined,  as  statad  in  the  text. 

f  Tommy  Bradahaw. 

X  Mr.  Taylor.  .  He  and  George  Ross  (the  Scotch  agent  and  worthy  eoiH 
fidant  of  Lord  Mansfield)  managed  the  business. — Juvitts. 

§  Mr.  Bjgby  was  proverbially  remarked  for  a  countenanoe  not  easilx 
abuhed  by  any  occuixenoe. 
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soberest  attention  for  a  fair  opportunity  of  engaging  a  drunken 
jouug  nobleman  at  piquet,  he  would  undoubtedly  consider  it 
as  an  infamous  aspersion  upon  his  character,  and  resent  it 
like  a  man  of  honour.  Acquitting  him  therefore  of  drawing  a 
regular  and  splendid  subsistence  from  any  unworthy  practices, 
either  in  his  own  house  or  elsewhere,  let  me  ask  your  Grace 
for  what  military  merits  you  have  been  pleased  to  reward  him 
with  a  military  government*?  He  had  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, which  one  would  imagine  was  at  least  an  equivalent  for 
any  services  he  ever  performed.  Besides  he  is  but  a  young 
officer,  considering  his  preferment,  and,  except  in  his  activity 
at  Preston,  not  very  conspicuous  in  his  profession.  But  it 
seems  the  sale  of  a  civil  employment  was  not  sufficient,  and 
military  governments  which  were  intended  for  the  support  of 
worn  out  veterans  must  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  defray  the 
e.xtensive  briber}'  of  a  contested  election.  Are  these  the  steps 
you  take  to  secure  to  your  sovei*cij;n  the  attachment  of  his 
army  ?  Witli  what  countenance  dare  you  appear  in  the  royal 
presence  branded  as  you  are  with  the  infamy  of  a  notorious 
breach  of  tnist  ?  With  what  countenance  can  you  take  your 
seat  at  the  treasur}'-board  or  in  council  when  you  feel  that 
ever}'  circulating  whisper  is  at  your  expense  alone,  and  stabs 
you  to  the  heart  ?  Have  you  a  single  friend  in  parliament  so 
shameless,  so  thoroughly  abandoned,  as  to  undertake  your  de- 
fence ?  You  know,  my  Lord,  tliat  there  is  not  a  man  in  either 
house  whose  character,  however  flagitious,  would  not  be 
ruined  by  mixing  his  reputation  with  yours ;  and  does  not 
your  heart  inform  you  that  you  are  degraded  below  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  when  you  are  obliged  to  hear  these  insults 
with  submission,  and  even  to  thank  me  for  my  moderation  ? 

We  are  told  by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  that  Mr. 
Yaughan^s  ofiferf  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  a  patent  in 

*  CoL  Burgoyne,  only  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  been 
promoted  to  the  government  of  Fort  William. 

f  A  little  before  the  publication  of  this  and  the  preceding  letter  the  chaste 
Ihike  of  Grafton  had  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Samnel  Vaughan^ 
for  endeavouring  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  by  an  offer  of  five  thousand  pounds 
for  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica.  A  rule  to  show  cause  why  an  infbrmatiou 
should  not  be  exhibited  against  Vanghan  for  certain  misdemeanours,  bebg 
granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  matter  was  solemnly  anrued  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1769,  and,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  four 
judges^  the  rule  was  made  absolute.    The  pleodings  and  speeches  were  nccn- 
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Jamaica  (which  he  was  otherwise  sufficiently  enUtled  to) 
amoonted  to  a  high  misdemeanour.  Be  it  so  ;  and,  if  he  de- 
serves it.  let  liim  be  punished.  But  the  learned  judge  might 
have  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of  displacing  the  powers  of  his 
eloquence.  Having  delivered  himself  with  so  much  energy 
upon  the  criminal  nature  and  dangerous  consequences  of  any 
attempt  to  corrupt  a  man  in  your  Grace's  station,  what  would 
he  have  said  to  the  minister  himselt  to  that  very  privy  coun- 
sellor, to  that  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  who  does  not 
wait  for,  but  impatiently  solicits,  the  touch  of  corruption,  who 
employs  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  in  these  honourable 
services,  and,  forgetting  the  genius  and  fidelity  of  his  secre- 
tary, descends  to  apply  to  his  house-builder  for  assistance  ? 

This  ofiair,  my  Lord,  will  do  infinite  credit  to  government, 
if  to  clear  your  chaiucter,  you  should  think  proper  to  bring  it 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  or  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
But,  my  Lord,  you  dare  not  do  either. 

JUNIUS. 

sately  tiken  in  thort-band  and  published.  The  whole  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
speech,  and  particularlj  the  following  extracts  from  it,  deserve  the  reader's 
attention.  "  A  practice  of  the  kind  compkined  of  here  is  certainly  dishonour- 
able and  scandalous.  If  a  man,  standing  under  the  relation  of  an  ofiicer 
under  the  king,  or  of  a  person  in  whom  the  king  puts  confidence,  or  of  a 
minister,  takes  money  for  the  use  of  that  confidence  the  king  puU  in  him,  he 
basely  betrays  the  king — ^he  basely  betrays  his  trust.  If  uie  king  sold  the 
office,  it  would  be  acting  contmiy  to  the  trust  the  constitution  hath  reposed 
in  him.  The  constitution  does  not  intend  the  crown  should  sell  those  offices 
to  raise  the  revenue  out  of  them.  Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  whether  this  would 
not  be  criminal  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  privy 
eounselloiv-contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  minister — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  sub- 
ject His  advice  should  be  free  according  to  his  judgment — ^it  is  the  duty  of 
his  office ;— he  has  sworn  to  it"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  chaste  Duke 
of  Grafton  certainly  sold  a  patent  place  to  Mr.  Hine  for  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  and,  for  so  doing,  is  now  lord  privy  seal  to  the  chasta 
George,  with  whose  piety  we  are  perpetually  deafened.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  done  their  duty,  and  impeached  the  black  duke  for  this  most  in- 
fiunous  breach  of  trust,  how  woefully  must  poor  honest  Mansfield  have  been 
puzzled  i  His  embarnssment  would  have  afforded  the  most  ridiculous  scene 
that  ever  was  exhibited.  To  save  the  worthy  judge  from  this  perplexity,  and 
the  no  less  worthy  duke  from  impeachment,  the  prosecution  against  Vangka^ 
was  immediately  dropped  upon  my  discovery  and  publication  of  the  duke'a 
treachery.  The  suffering  this  charge  to  pass  without  any  inquiry,  fixes 
shameless  prostitution  upon  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons,  more  strongly 
than  even  the  Middlesex  election. — Yet  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  » 
tompUuned  of  I — Jtmus. 
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Of  th*  Colonel  Buigoyne  of  th«  aboTo  letter,  a  few  additional  partieulan 
may  not  bo  ont  of  place ;  he  vru  a  conspicuous  figure  in  his  time,  and  ac- 
quired many  distinctions  as  soldier,  man  of  fashion,  dramatist,  and  member 
of  parliament.  Respectable  bj  descent,  he  entered  the  armr  at  an  early  age, 
and  displayed  superior  abilities  in  the  Portugneso  war  of  1756.  After  tha 
peace  hia  serrices  were  rewarded  as  Junius  has  related.  In  London  hia 
military  fame,  added  to  taste,  wit,  intelligence,  and  proficiency  in  f;uhionable 
amnsemeuts,  made  him  a  leader  in  the  gay  world.  He  was  an  adept  in 
gamin?,  and  is  understood  to  have  used  his  proficiency  in  the  way  Jnnius  in- 
sinuatea.  He  possessed  pnrliamenury  talents,  and  it  waa  requisite  to  his 
adrancement  in  the  army  that  he  should  have  a  seat  in  parliament.  Hence 
the  straggle  and  the  corruption,  in  which  he  unsuccessfully  expended 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  to  obtain  the  represenution  of  Frrston 
in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  176S.  He  possessed  talents  for  elegant  lite- 
latare,  and  successfully  distiusniished  these  in  that  happy  and  fiuitastic  trifle, 
the  Maid  of  fha  Oah,  which  Horace  Walpole  has  peenshly  branded  with 
the  charge  of  dulness,  and  in  the  JleiresSf  one  of  the  standard  comedies  of 
th«  stage.  When  the  American  war  broke  out,  General  Biugoyne  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  command  in  it  under  Sir  William  Howe.  His  service  was  able, 
but  finally  unfortunate,  terminating  in  the  surrender  of  himself  and  army  to 
the  Americans.  He  returned  home  a  prisoner  upon  parole;  was  unsiraciou«ly 
received  by  the  ministers;  was  refused  admission  to  his  sovereign's  pre- 
tence; threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Opposition ;  aided  their  efforu  by  hia 
complaints  and  information ;  took  up  hii  pen  to  vindicate  his  military  cha- 
racter ;  and  succeeded  in  showing,  at  least,  that  for  what  had  happened  he  waa 
not  solely  to  blame.  He  died  some  ye:irs  afterwards,  not  indeed  dishonoured, 
but  without  that  splendour  of  fortune,  or  of  military  character,  which  hia 
ttilier  Mrricea  in  Portugal  had  seemed  to  promiae.— Kj>. 


LETTER  XXXV*. 

FOB  THE  PUBLIC  ADYEBTISEB. 

December  19, 1760. 
Wbxk  the  complaints  of  a  braye  and  powerful  people  are  ob- 
senred  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have 

*  The  addreai  to  the  king  through  the  medium  of  thii  letter,  made  a  Tory 
gnat  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  moment  of  its  appeacance,  and 
though  1750  copies  of  the  P.  A.  were  printed  in  addition  to  the  usual  number 
ciiBtilated,  not  a  single  copy  waa  to  be  procured  a  few  hours  after  itt  publica* 
tion.  The  author  himself  indeed^  seemed  to  entertain  a  very  fitrouzable 
opinion  of  it,  as  in  Prirate  Letter,  No*  15,  speakings  of  this  letter,  he  says, 
^  I  am  now  meditating  a  capital  and,  £  hope,,  a  final  piece*"  It  waa  for  thia 
pEodnction  that  the  printer  waa  prosecuted,,  and  obtained  the  celebrated  vec» 
dkt  of  '*  guilty  of  printing  and  puUiihing  only/  the  oonaaquenca  o£  whiah^ 
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suffered;  when,  instead  of  sinking  into  submission,  tbejare 
roused  to  resistance,  the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  every 
inferior  considemtion  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sove* 
reign,  and  to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a 
moment  of  difficulty  and  danger  at  which  flattery  and  false 
hood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can  no  longer 
be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let  us  suppose  a 
gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible  at  last  of  the 
great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own  disgraceful 
situation — that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks 
for  no  advice  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  specul^vtion  to  consider  if  an  honest  man 
were  permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  ad* 
dress  himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter 
how  improbable,  that  the  fir-^t  prejudice  against  his  character 
is  removed,  that  the  ceromoiiioiis  tliiliculties  of  an  audience  are 
surmounted,  that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and 
most  honourable  atYections  to  his  king  and  countiy,  and  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough  to  bid 
him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to  listen  to  him 
with  attention.  Unacquainted  with  the  vain  impertinence  of 
forms,  he  would  deliver  his  sentiments  with  dignity  and  firm- 
ness, but  not  without  respect. 

as  appears  from  TV^oodfairi  trial  (see  Appendix),  was  that  two  distinct  motions 
were  made  in  court;  one  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
grounded  on  its  ambiguity,  and  another  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  entered 
up  according  to  the  legal  import.  The  case  being  aigited,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  ultimately  decided  that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted.  This  acconl- 
ingly  commenced,  when  the  Attorney-General  obsenring  to  the  Chief  Justice 
that  he  had  not  the  original  newspaper  by  which  he  could  prove  the  publi- 
cation, his  lordship  laconically  replied,  *<  that's  not  my  fiiult,  Mr.  At- 
torney,** and  in  this  manner  terminated  the  second  trial  The  fiict  is,  that 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  upon  the  first  trial  had  pocketed  the  paper  upon  its 
being  handed  to  the  jury  box  for  inspection,  and  had  afterwards  destroyed  it. 
The  expense  the  defendant  was  put  to  in  this  prosecution,  as  stated  in  Pri- 
vate Letter,  No.  19,  amounted  to  about  120^.  Mr.  Almon,  with  others,  were 
also  prosecuted  for  selling  a  reprint  of  this  letter ;  and  in  a  note  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Junius  (toL  i.  827)  the  former  states,  that  the  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
De  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  ^Val*inghara)  copied  the  whole  of  the  address 
into  the  information,  which  he  filed  ex  offieio,  thereby  extending  the  instrument 
to  above  140  sheeu,  and  considerably  increasing  the  law  expenses,  which  he 
asserts  amounted  in  his  case  to  between  fi^e  and  six  hundxed  ponndst— £0. 
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"  Sib, — It  is  the  misfortune  of  jour  life,  and  originallj  the 
cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  v:\\\cYi  has  attended  jour 
government,  that  jou  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  truth  until  jou  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of 
jour  people.  It  is  not.  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error 
of  jour  education.  We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indul- 
gent allowance  for  the  pernicious  lessons  jou  received  in  jour 
jouth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natural 
benevolence  of  jour  disposition  "<<.  We  are  far  from  thinking 
JOU  capable  of  a  direct,  deliberate  purpose  to  invade  those 
original  rights  of  jour  subjects  on  which  all  tlieir  civil  and 
political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to 
enteitain  a  suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we 
should  long  since  have  adopted  a  stjie  of  remonstmnce  very 
distant  from  the  humilitj  of  complaint.  The  doctrine  incul- 
cated by  our  laws.  That  the  king  can  do  no  nrouff,  is  admitted 
without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  j»ood-natnrccl 
prince  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  tlie 
private  virtues  of  the  man  from  the  vices  of  his  government. 
Were  it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your 
Majesty's  condition  or  that  of  the  English  nation  would 
deserve  most  to  be  lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for 
a  favourable  reception  of  truth  by  removing  every  painful, 
offensive  idea  of  personal  reproach.    Your  subjects,  Sir,  wish 

*  The  plan  of  tutelage  and  intare  dominion  oTer  the  heir  apparent,  Inid 
many  years  ago  at  Carlton  House,  between  the  Princess  Dowager  and 
her  fiivourite  the  Barl  of  Bute,  was  as  gross  and  palpable  as  that  which 
was  concerted  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Maxarin,  to  govern 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  effect  to  prolong  his  minority  until  the  end  of 
their  lives.  That  prince  had  strong  natural  parts,  and  used  frequently  to 
blush  for  his  own  ignorance  and  want  of  education  which  had  been  wilMlv 
neglected  by  her  mother  and  her  minion.  A  little  experience,  howerer,  soon 
showed  him  how  shamefully  he  had  been  treated,  and  for  what  in&mous 
purposes  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance.  Our  great  Edward  too,  at  an  early 
period,  had  sense  enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
nis  abandoned  mother  and  the  detested  Mortimer.  But  since  that  time 
human  nature,  we  may  observe,  is  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  Dowagers 
may  be  chaste,  and  minions  may  be  honest  When  it  was  proposed  to  settle 
the  present  king's  household  as  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Eari  of  Bute  was  forced  into  it  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  late  king's  in- 
clination. That  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  dis- 
graces of  the  present  reign  took  life  and  motion.  From  that  moment  Lord 
Bute  never  suffered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  instant  out  of  his  sight. 
We  need  not  look  fiirther^— Jvitxus. 

VOL.  I.  8 
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•  "  A  man,  not  very  honourably  distinguished  in  tho  world,  - 
commences  a  formal  attack  upon  jour  fa?onrite,  considering 
nothing  but  how  he  might  best  expose  his  person  and  prin- 
ciples to  detestation,  and  the  national  character  of  hb  country- 
men to  contempt  The  natiyes  of  that  country,  Sir.  are  as 
much  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  character  as  by  your 
Majesty's  fayour.  Like  another  chosen  people,  they  have  been 
conducted  into  the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  themselves 
effectually  marked,  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  is 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  irregular  character  may  not 
be  redeemed.  The  mistakes  of  one  sex  find  a  retreat  in 
patriotism;  those  of  the  other  in  devotion.  Mr.  Wilkes 
brought  with  him  into  politics  the  same  liberal  sentiments  by 
which  his  private  conduct  had  been  directed,  and  seemed  to 
think,  that  as  there  are  few  excesses  in  which  an  English 
gentlemen  may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  latitude 
was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political  principles,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  1  mean  to  state,  not  en- 
tirely to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the  earnestness  of  his  zeal 
he  suffered  some  unwarrantable  insinuations  to  escape  him. 
He  said  more  than  moderate  men  would  justify,  but  not 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  your  Majesty *s  per- 
sonal resentment  The  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected 
upon  him  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  consume. 
Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side,  and  heated 
by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views  and  sentiments  changed 
with  his  situation.  Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  en- 
thusiast The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition,  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  religion.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince 
ourselves.  The  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a  maternal 
affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for 
which  wa  suffer.  Is  this  a  contention  worthy  of  a  king? 
Are  you  not  sensible  how  much  the  meanness  of  the  cause 
gives  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious  difficulties  into  which 
yon  have  been  betrayed?  the  destruction  of  one  man  has  been 
now  for  many  years  the  sole  object  of  your  government ;  and  if 
there  can  be  anything  still  more  disgraceful,  we  have  seen  for 
such  an  object  the  utmost  influence  of  the  executive  power  and 
every  ministerial  artifice  exerted,  without  success.  Nor  can  you 
ever  succeed,  unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to  forfeit 
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•  tbe  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you  owe  roar  crown,  or 
unless  yonr  ministers  should  persuade  jou  to  make  it  a  ques- 
tion of  force  alone,  and  try  the  whole  strength  of  gOTemment 
in  opposition  to  the  people.  The  lessons  he  has  received  from 
experience,  will  probably  guard  him  from  such  excess  of  folly, 
and  in  your  Majest/s  rirtues  we  find  an  unquestionable 
assurance  that  no  illegal  violence  will  be  attempted. 

"Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  we 
would  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
even  this  last  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the 
constitution,  to  an  ill-advised,  unworthy  personal  resentment. 
From  one  fidse  step  you  have  been  betrayed  iato  another,  and 
as  the  cause  vras  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter- 
mined that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should  correspond 
with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  design.  They  have  re- 
duced you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  out  of  a  variety  of  di£B.- 
culties — to  a  -situation  so  unhappy,  that  you  can  neither  do 
wrong  without  ruin,  nor  right  without  affliction.  These  worthy 
servants  have  undoubtedly  given  you  many  singular  proofs  of 
their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr.  Wilkes  a 
man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously  transferred  the  ques- 
tion from  the  rights  and  interests  of  one  man  to  the  most 
important  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  forced  your 
subjects  from  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  an  individual,  to 
unite  with  him  in  their  own.  Let  them  proceed  as  they  have 
begun,  and  your  Majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 

**The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will  not 
admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation.  Undecisive, 
qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  your  government  still  more 
tiian  open  violence,  and  without  satisfying  the  people  will  ex- 
cite their  contempt  They  have  too  much  understanding  and 
spirit  to  accept  of  an  indirect  satisfSEUstion  for  a  direct  injury. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repeal,  as  formal  as  the  resolution  itself* 
can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to  the  constitution, 
nor  will  anything  less  be  accepted.  I  can  readily  believe 
that  there  is  an  influence  sufficient  to  recall  that  pernicious 
vote.  The  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly  consider  their 
dn^  to  the  crown  as  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  To 
tit  they  are  only  indebted  for  an  accidental  existence*  and 
have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from  their  parents  to 
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their  beDefocton— from  those  who  ^re  them  Inrdi  to  the 
minister  from  whoee  benevolence  they  deriye  the  oondorts 
and  pleasures  of  their  political  life,  who  has  taken  the  ten* 
derest  care  of  their  in&ney,  and  relioTes  their  necessities 
^thont  offending  their  delicacy.  Bat,  if  it  were  possible  for 
their  integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  condition  so  Tile  and  nhject 
that,  compared  with  it,  the  present  estitnation  ther  stand  in  is 
a  state  of  honour  and  respect,  consider,  Sir,  in  what  manner 
you  will  afterwards  proceed.  Can  you  conceiTO  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  long  submit  to  be  goveined  by  so 
flexible  a  House  of  Commons?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
human  society  that  any  form  of  gOTemment,  in  such  circum- 
stances, can  long  be  preserred?  In  ours,  the  general  con- 
tempt of  tho  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Such,  I 
am  persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  any  base  con- 

.  cession  made  by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  a 
qualifying  measure  would  not  be  accepted,  it  remains  for  you 
to  decide  whether  you  will,  at  any  hazard,  support  a  set  of 
men  who  have  reduced  you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  gratify  the  united  wishes  en  the  whole  people  of 
England  by  d^olving  the  parliament 

**  Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  veiy  sincerely,  that  you 

'  have  personally  no  design  against  the  constitution,  nor  any 
Tiews  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  your  subjects,  I  think  you 
cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the  choice,  which  it  equally  con- 

:  cems  your  interest  and  your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side 
you  hazard  the  affections  of  all  your  English  subjects — you 
Telinquish  every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  of  your  family  for  ever.    All  this  you  Ten- 

•  tore  for  no  object  whatsoever,  or  for  such  an  object  as  it  would 
be  an  affixmt  to  you  to  name.    Men  of  sense  wiU  examine 

:  your  conduct  ^th  suspicion,  while  those  who  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  to  what  degree  Ihey  are  injured,  affiet  you 

.with  clamours  equally  insolent  and  unmeaning.  Supposing 
it  possible  that  no  &tBl  struggle  should  ensue,  you  determine 

•  «t  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a  compensation 
'  either  from  interest  or  omlntion.  If  an  English  king  be 
'  hated  or  despised,  he  wiust  be  unhappy ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 

the  only  political  truth  which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of 
'without  experiment.  But  if  the  English  people  dioold  no 
■longer  oonnne  their  resentment  toa  submissiTe  representatioa 
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jf  their  wrangB—if,  follomig  the  gloricoB  example  of  their 
ancestors,  the  v  should  no  longer  appeal  to  the  creature  of  the 
constitution,  Imt  to  that  high  Being  who  gave  them  the  rights 
of  humanity,  whose  gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  surrender — let 
me  ask  you.  Sir,  upon  what  part  of  jour  subjects  would  you 
rely  for  assistance  ? 

"  The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plundered  and 
oppressed.  In  return,  they  give  you  every  day  fresh  marks 
of  their  resentment.  They  despise  the  miserable  governor 
you  have  sent  them  *,  because  he  is  the  creature  of  Lord 
Bute ;  nor  is  it  from  any  natural  confusion  in  their  ideas 
that  they  are  so  ready  to  confound  the  original  of  a  king 
with  the  disgraceful  representation  of  him. 

"  The  distance  of  the  colonies  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in  your  affaira  if  they 
were  as  well  affected  to  your  government  as  they  once  pre* 
tended  to  be  to  your  person.  They  were  ready  enough  to 
distinguish  between  you  and  your  ministera.  They  com* 
plained  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  but  traced  the  origin  of 
it  no  Iiigher  than  to  the  servants  of  the  crown  ;  they  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hopo  that  their  sovereign,  if  not  favour* 
able  to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial.  The  decisive, 
peraonal  part  you  took  against  them  has  effectually  banished 
that  £rst  distinction  from  their  minds  f.  They  consider  yon 
as  united  with  your  servants  against  America,  and  know  how 
to  distinguish  Uie  sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament  on  one 
side  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English  people  on  the 
the  other.  Looking  forwai'd  to  independence,  they  might 
possibly  receive  you  for  their  king ;  but,  if  ever  you  retire  to 
America,  be  assured  they  will  give  you  such  a  covenant  to 

*  Yifcoimt  Townabend,  lent  OT«r  on  the  plan  of  bein^  resident  governor. 
The  liistorr  of  his  lidicnloiu  adminiatzmtions  ahall  not  be  loet  to  tl» 
pabHc. — J  uinua. 

Tbij  promise  Jtmina  did  not  fnlfil ;  but  tee  bit  HitcellRneoiia  Letter, 
No.  4,  on  the  appointment  of  this  nobleman  to  the  lord^Ixeutenaccy. 

f  In  the  King's  speech  of  NoTomber  8,  1768,  it  vat  declared  ''  That  the 
spirit  of  (action  had  broken  out  afresh  in  some  of  the  colonies,  and,  in  one  of 
them,  proceeded  to  acts  of  yiolence  and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws; 
»-that  Boston  was  in  a  state  of  dtMbedience  to  all  law  and  goTemment,  and 
Infl -proceeded  to  meaaoxee  snbversire  of  the  constitution,  and  attended  with 
cirenmstanees  that  manifested  a  dispoiition  to  throw  off  thcdr  dependence  on 
jQaat  Britain.*'— Jnazus. 
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digest  as  the  presbytery  of  Scotland  would  have  been  asbamed 
to  offer  to  Charles  the  Second.  They  left  their  natiye  land  in 
search  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert  Divided  as  tliey 
are  into  a  thousand  forms  of  policy  and  religion,  there  is  one 
point  in  T\-hich  they  all  agree — they  equally  detest  the 
pageantry  of  a  king  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bishop. 

"  It  is  not  then  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ireland  or 
America  that  you  can  reasonably  look  for  assistance;  still 
less  from  the  people  of  England,  who  are  actually  contending 
for  their  rights,  and  in  this  great  question  are  parties  against 
you.  You  are  not,  however,  destitute  of  eyery  appearance  of 
support  —  you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Tories  of  this  country,  and  all  Scotland  with- 
out exception.  Considering  from  what  family  you  are  de- 
scended, the  choice  of  your  friends  has  been  singularly  di- 
rected ;  and  truly,  Sir,  if  you  had  not  lost  the  Whig  interest 
of  England,  I  should  admire  your  dexterity  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  place  any 
confidence  in  men  who,  before  they  are  Daithful  to  you,  must 
renounce  every  opinion  and  betray  eveiy  principle,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  ancestors, 
and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education  ?  whose  numbers  are 
so  inconsiderable  that  they  have  long  since  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  principles  and  language  which  distinguish  them  as  a 
party,  and  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies? 
Their  zeal  begins  with  hypocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in 
treachery.    At  first  they  deceive — at  last  they  betray. 

''As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and  under* 
standing  so  biassed  from  your  earliest  infancy  in  their  favoor, 
that  nothing  less  than  your  otcn  misfortunes  can  undeceive 
you.  You  will  not  accept  of  the  uniform  experience  of  your 
ancestors ;  and  when  ouce  a  man  is  determined  to  believe, 
the  very  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith 
A  bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest  of  future  loyalty  in  former  rebel- 
lions. Appearances  are,  however,  in  their  favour ;  so  strongly, 
indeed,  that  one  would  think  they  had  forgotten  that  you  are 
their  lawful  king,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender  to 
the  crown.    Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scotch  are  m 
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sincere  in  their  present  professions  as  if  you  were  in  reality 
not  an  Englishman,  but  a  Briton  of  the  North.  You  would 
not  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native  country  against  whom 
they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  they  ha?e  basely 
betrayed.  Have  you  forgotten.  Sir,  or  has  your  favourite 
concealed  from  you  that  part  of  our  history  when  the  un- 
happy Charles  (and  he  too  had  private  virtues)  fied  from  the 
open,  avowed  indignation  of  his  English  subjects,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of  his  own 
countrymen  ?  Without  looking  for  support  in  their  affections 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gentlemen  for 
protection.  They  received  him  as  they  would  your  Majesty, 
with  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood,  and  kept  him  until  they 
had  settled  their  bargain  with  the  English  parliament ;  then 
basely  sold  their  native  king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
This,  Sir,  was  not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament  representing  the  nation. 
A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it  two  lessons  of  equal  utility 
to  himselfl  On  one  side  he  might  learn  to  dread  the  undis- 
guised resentment  of  a  generous  people,  who  dare  openly 
assert  their  rights,  and  who,  in  a  just  cause,  are  ready  to 
meet  their  sovereign  in  the  field.  On  the  other  side,  he 
would  be  taught  to  apprehend  something  far  more  formidable 
— a  fawning  treachery  against  which  no  prudence  can  guard, 
no  courage  can  defend.  The  insidious  smile  upon  the  cheek 
would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the  heart. 

'*  From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  has  been 
too  frequently  applied  *,  you  have  some  reason  to  expect  that 
there  are  no  services  they  would  refuse.  Here,  too,  we  trace 
the  partiality  of  your  understanding.  You  take  the  sense  of 
the  army  from  the  conduct  of  the  guards,  with  the  same  jus- 
tice with  which  you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the 
representations  of  the  ministry.  Your  marching  regiments. 
Sir,  will  not  make  the  guards  their  example  either  as  soldiers 
or  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  as  they  ought  to  do,  that 
invariable,  undistinguishing  favour  with  which  the  guards 
are  treated  f;    while  those  gallant  troops  by  whom  evezy 

*  Uiicdlaiwoiis  Letter,  No.  2i,  vol.  ii.,  in  which  the  aathor  difcouet 
ihii  tabject  more  mt  lai^. 

f  The  niimber  of  comminioned  officen  in  the  guards  are  to  the  marching 
regimcnta  as  om  to  eleten ;  the  number  of  regiments  giren  to  Uie  guardi| 
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hazardous,  ererj  laLorions  service  is  peiformedt  are  left  to 
perish  in  carrisons  abroad,  or  pine  in  quarters  at  home,  neg* 
lected  and  forgotten.  If  thej  had  no  sense  of  the  great 
original  duty  the/  owe  their  country,  their  resentment  xroold 
operate  like  patriotism,  and  leave  your  cause  to  be  defended 
hy  those  to  whom  you  have  lavished  the  rewards  and  honours 
of  their  profession.  The  pnetonan  bands,  enervated  and 
debauched  as  they  were,  had  still  strength  enough  to  awe  the 
Boman  populace;  but  when  the  distant  legions  took  the 
alarm,  they  marched  to  Borne  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

*'  On  this  side,  then,  whichever  way  you  turn  your  eyes 
you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and  distress.  Tou  may  deter- 
mine to  support  the  very  ministry  who  have  reduced  your 
afBurs  to  this  deplorable  situation — you  may  shelter  yourself 
under  the  forms  of  a  parliament,  and  set  your  people  at 
defiance.  But  be  assured.  Sir.  that  such  a  resolution  would 
be  OS  imprudent  as  it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  imme- 
diately shake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob  you  of  your 
peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

*'  On  the  other,  how  different  is  the  prospect !  How  easy, 
how  safe  and  honourable  is  the  path  before  you  I  The  Eng- 
lish nation  declare  they  are  grossly  injured  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  solicit  your  Majesty  to  exert  your  lawful  pre- 
rogative, and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recalling  a  trust 
wHch,  they  find,  has  been  scandalously  abused.  You  are  not 
to  be  told  that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
original,  but  delegated  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
from  whom  they  received  it.  A  question  of  right  arises 
between  the  constituent  and  the  representative  body.  By 
what  authority  shall  it  be  decided  ?  Will  your  Majesty  inter- 
fere in  a  question  in  which  you  have  properly  no  immediate 
concern?    It  would  be  a  step  equaCy  odious  and  unnecessaiy. 

'  cuunmied  with  tfaoae  given  to  th«  line,  is  about  three  to  one  at  a  inoderato 
ooDputatioa ;  oomecpiantlr  the  pnrtiality  in  Bvrwt  of  Ae  gnarda  ia  as  thirtf- 
thxee  to  one.  So  much  for  the  offieen.  The  piivmte  men  have  fiHifpniMW 
a  day  to  inbsist  on,  and  fire  hondred  lashes  if  they  desert  Under  this 
punishment  they  frequently  expire.  With  these  enconragemenu  it  is  sup- 
posed they  may  be  depended  upon  wheneTer  a  certain  person  thinics  it  i 
atry  io  hatehtt  hu  ftUaw-^ubjeeU, — JuirnTS. 

The  impolicy  here  pointed  out'  has  been  since  acknowledged  and  ; 
upon ;  and  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  has  no  season  to  compLuA  either  of 
porerty  of  income  or  seTeiity  of  discipline. 
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Shall  the  Xords  be  called  upon  to  determine  the  lights  and 
privileges  of  the  Commons  ?  They  caanofc  do  it  mthoat  a 
nagxant  breach  of  the  constitution.  Or  will  you  refer  it  to 
the  judges  ?  They  have  often  told  your  ancestors  that  the 
law  of  parliament  is  above  them.  "What  party  then  remains 
but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to  determine  for  themselves  ? 
They  aloae  are  injured ;  aud,  since  there  is  no  superior  power 
to  which  the  cause  can  be  referred^  they  alone  ought  to 
determine. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  with  a  tedious  argument 
upon  a  subject  already  so  discussed  that  inspiration  could 
hardly  throw  a  new  light  upon  it.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  of  view  in  which  it  particularly  impoits  your  Majesty 
to  consider  the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  depriving  a  subject  of  his  birthright,  they  have  attributed 
to  their  own  vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature  ;  and.  though  perhaps  not  with  the  same  motives, 
have  strictly  followed  the  example  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  first  declared  the  regal  office  useless,  and  soon  after, 
with  as  little  ceremony,  dissolved  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
same  pretended  power  which  robs  an  English  subject  of  his 
birthright  may  rob  an  English  king  of  his  crown.  In  another 
view,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
not  so  dangerous  to  your  Majesty,  is  still  more  alarming  to 
your  people.  2^ot  contented  wii^  divesting  one  man  of  his 
nght,  they  have  arbitrarijy  conveyed  that  right  to  another. 
They  have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal,  without  daring  to  cen* 
sure  those  oiUcexs  who  were  particularly  apprized  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  incapacity,  not  only  by  the  declaration  of  the  House, 
but  expressly  by  the  writ  directed  to  them,  and  who,  never- 
theless, returned  him  .as  duly  elected.  They  have  rejected 
the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion  by  which  our  laws 
judge  of  the  sense  of  the  people ;  they  have  transferred  the 
right  of  election  from  the  collectiTe  to  the  representatiTe 
body ;  and,  by  these  acts,  taken  separately  or  together,  they 
have  essentially  altered  the  original  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Conunons.  Yeraed  as  your  Majesty  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
English  histoij,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you  how  much  it  is 
your  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty,,  to  prevent  one  of  the 
three  estates  from  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  tihe  other 
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two,  or  assuming  the  authoritj  of  them  all.  When  onee 
they  have  departed  from  the  great  constitntional  line  by 
which  all  their  proceedings  should  be  directed,  who  will 
answer  for  their  future  moderation?  Or  what  assurance  will 
they  give  you  that  when  they  have  trampled  upon  your 
equals  they  will  submit  to  a  superior?  Your  Majesty  may 
learn  hereafter  how  nearly  the  slave  and  tyrant  are  allied. 

^*  Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the  rest,  admit 
the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
but  oppose  their  dissolution  upon  an  opinion,  I  confess  not 
very  unwarrantable,  that  their  successors  would  be  equally  at 
the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  nation  will  have  profited  so  little  by  experience.  But  if 
that  opinion  were  well  founded,  you  might  then  gratify  our 
wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the  present  clamour 
against  your  government,  without  offering  any  material  injury 
to  the  favourite  cause  of  corruption. 

"  You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act.  The  oifections 
of  your  subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  sub- 
due their  hearts  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own- 
Discard  those  little  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long 
directed  your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man  the  remain- 
der of  his  punishment ;  and,  if  resentment  still  prevails, 
make  it  what  it  should  have  been  long  since — an  act.  not  of 
mercy,  but  contempt  He  will  soon  fall  back  into  his  na- 
tural station — a  silent  senator,  and  hardly  supporting  the 
weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The  gentle  breath  of 
peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface  neglected  and  unre- 
moved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  li&  him  from  his 
place  *. 

"Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your 
whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can 
determine  and  act  foryourselfl    Come  forward  to  your  people. 

*  It  is  erident  from  other  ptuag«t,  u  well  u  the  pretent,  that  Jmuitt 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  thoogh  he  was  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  d^pision  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  with  lespeet  to  the 
Middlesex  election.  Wilkes,  at  this  time,  wai  eonfined  in  the  King's  Beneb 
prison,  under  sentence  of  a  fine  of  1000^  and  twVnty-two  months'  imprison* 
ment,  for  the  publication  of  the  Ifortk  BHlon,  No.  46,  and  the  JStiajf  Qtk 
ITomais.— Bd. 
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Laj  aside  the  Tvretched  fonnalides  of  a  king,  and  speak  to 
your  subjects  idth  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language 
of  a  gentleman.  Tell  them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived. 
The  acknowledgment  \nll  be  no  dL<tgrace,  but  rather  an 
honour  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are  deter- 
mined to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint  against  your  go- 
vernment, that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to  no  man  who 
does  not  possess  the  coniideuce  of  your  subjects ;  and  leave 
it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future 
election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
tho  nation  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  be- 
trayed. They  >nll  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives 
and  to  themselves. 

*'  These  sentiments.  Sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed 
in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you. 
Accustomed  to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their 
affections  by  the  vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and,  when 
they  only  praise  you  indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity 
But  this  is  not  a  time  to  tiifle  with  your  fortune.  They 
deceive  you.  Sir,  who  tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends 
whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal 
attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not  the 
power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  mth  which 
they  are  received  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune  which 
made  you  a  king  forbad  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mis- 
taken prince  who  looks  for  friendship  will  find  a  favourite, 
•  and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin  of  his  affidrs. 

"The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  that  family 
was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties. This.  Sir,  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and 
rational ;  fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of 
your  majesty  s  encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded 
by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is 
only  contemptible ;  armed  with  the  sovereign  authority,  their 
principles  are  formidable.  The. prince  who  imilates  their 
conduct  should  be  warned  by  their  example ;  and,  while  ha 
plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  crown. 
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should  remember  that,  as  it^ros  ac^idred  by  one  rsTolutioi^ 
it  may  be  lost  by  another." 

JUNIUSL 


The  aboTo  celebrated  address  appeared  when  the  Whigs  hoped  at  last  to 
force  themselves  in  a  body  into  administration  on  their  own  terms.  The 
Grenrilles,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  with  th«r 
fespective  adherents*  Tirere  noxv  united,  and  professed  to  beliere  that  their 
'^rposes,  whether  of  patriotism,  ararice,  or  ambition,  could  be  accomplished 
onlj  by  nnswenring  fidelity  to  their  imion.  The  opening  of  the  session  of 
parliament  vroA  near.  They  supposed  that  the  business  of  goremment  could 
not  be  performed  in  that  session  unless  the  king  should  impUdtlr  resign  thft 
whole  ministerial  powers  iuto  their  hands.  They  were  preparing,  by  every 
means,  to  secure,  beyond  the  possibility  of  disappointment,  the  grand  object 
of  their  cxpcctitions.  Not  unconscious  of  the  strength  of  public  opinion* 
they  used  erery  artifice  to  make  it  raise  a  voice  continually  louder  and  more 
furious  in  their  favour.  Junius,  privy  to  their  secrets,  though  (key  were 
not  privy  to  his,  xvos  willinsr  to  promote,  by  an  attempt  bolder  and  of 
greater  effort  than  any  he  had  hitherto  made,  that  success  of  his  party  in 
which  he  expected  probably  to  shore.  He,  with  this  view,  raised  the  level 
of  his  invective  higher  than  either  the  Duke  of  Grafton  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  diircd  to  try  whether  he  might  not  make  jSIajesty  itself  quail 
before  his  attacks. 

The  address  exhibits  dignity  in  its  tone;  and  presarres,  even  in  the  bitter> 
nen  of  invective,  somewhat  of  that  language  of  respect  which  is  becoming  in 
a  subject  who  proffers  counsel  to  his  sovereign.  It  is  comprehensive  in  its 
survey  of  chaxacters,  events,  political  measures,  and  party  interests.  It 
manages  the  leading  poinu  of  the  appeal  with  great  skill,  as  being  addressed 
to  a  good  prince  who  loved  his  people,  and  sincerely  desired  to  obtain,  by 
good  government,  their  love.  It  blends  sublimity  and  vahenenca  with 
brevity  and  pathos»  ^  Yet  by  some  it  has  been  judged  inferior  to  what,  after 
the  fbcxner  letters^  so' great  an  occasion  might  have  been  expected  to  call  forth 
from  so  consummate  a  master  as  Junius. — Hebov. 


LETTER  XXXTL 

TO  HIS  GBACE  THE   DXTEE   OF  GBiUTTON. 

3lT  Loud,  Pebroary  14, 1770. 

If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  might  pity  and  forgiyo 
you.  You  haye  every  claim  to  com^sion  that  can  arise 
from  misery  and  distress.  The  condition  you  are  reduced  to 
would  disarm  a  private  enemy  of  his  resentment,  and  leave 
no  consolation  to  the  most  yindictive  spirit,  but  that  such  (nr 
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object  as  you  are  \roald  disgrace  the  dignity  of  rerenge*.  But 
in  the  relation  yon  have  borne  to  this  coantry,  you  have  no 
title  to  indnlgence ;  and  if  I  had  followed  the  dictates  of  my 
o\m  opinion,  I  never  should  have  allowed  you  the  respite  of 
a  moment.  In  your  public  character  you  have  injured  every 
subject  of  the  empire ;  and  though  an  individual  is  not  au- 
thorized to  forgive  the  injuries  done  to  society,  he  is  called 
upon  to  assert  his  separate  share  in  the  public  resentment. 
I  submitted,  however,  to  the  judgment  of  men  more  mode- 
rate, perhaps  more  candid,  than  myself.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  those  prudent  forms  of  decorum, 
those  gentle  rules  of  discretion  which  some  men  endeavour 
to  unite  with  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  and  most  hazardous 
afitairs.  Engaged  in  the  defence  of  an  honourable  cause,  I 
would  take  a  decisive  part,  I  should  scorn  to  provide  for  a 
future  retreat,  or  to  keep  terms  with  a  man  who  preserves  no 
measures  with  the  public.  Neither  the  abject  submission  of 
deserting  his  post  in  the  hour  of  clanger,  nor  even  the  sacred 
shield  of  cowardice  should  protect  him  f .  I  would  pursue 
him  through  life,  and  try  the  last  exertion  of  my  abilities  to 
preserve  the  perishable  infamy  of  his  name  and  make  it  im- 
mortal. 

Wliat  then,  my  Lord,  is  this  the  event  of  all  the  sacrifices 
you  have  made  to  Lord  Bute's  patronage  and  to  your  oym  unfor- 
tunate ambition  ?  Was  it  for  this  you  abandoned  your  earli 
est  friendships— the  warmest  connections  of  your  youth,  and 
all  those  honourable  engagements  by  which  you  once  solicited, 
and  might  have  acquired,  the  esteem  of  your  country?  Have 
you  secured  no  recompense  for  such  a  waste  of  honour? 
Unhappy  man  !  What  party  will  receive  the  common  deserter 
of  all  parties  ?  Without  a  client  to  flatter,  without  a  friend 
to  console  you,  and  with  only  one  companion  from  the  honest 

*'  TBe  duke  had  now  resigned  the  office  of  fint  lord  of  the  treanxrr,  vora 
oat  br  the  attacks  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  combined  Whi«^  phalanx  in  par- 
liament, of  Janins,  and  the  petitionen  and  remonstrators  from  ail  parts  of  the 
coantry  ont  of  pariioment;  His  Grace  resigned  abniptlT^  and  left  the  cabinet 
in  some  eonftision.  Lord  Cnmden  having  not  long  before  been  compelled  t» 
leave  the  office  o€  lord  chancellor,  and  Mr.  Charles  Yoike,.  who  had  been 
.^  called  to  saoeeed  him,  having  killed  himself  through  political  vexation  or 
some  other  caose.  The  Dvke  of  Grafton  was  sncoeeded  hj  Lord  North. — Sow 

t Saero  trmMun  timore.    Every  coward  pretends  to  be  planch 

ttmck.^-Jr2ftui. 
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house  of  Bloomsbury,  you  must  now  retire  into  a  dreadfbl 
solitude.  At  the  most  active  period  of  life  jou  most  quit 
the  busy  scene  and  conceal  yourself  from  the  world  if  you 
would  hope  to  save  the  wretched  remains  of  a  ruined  reputa- 
tion. The  vices  operate  like  age — bring  on  disease  before  its 
time,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  leave  the  character  broken 
and  exhausted. 

Yet  your  conduct  has  been  mysterious  as  well  as  con- 
temptible. Where  is  now  that  firmness  or  obstinacy  so  long 
boasted  of  by  your  friends  and  acknowledged  by  your  enemies? 
We  were  taught  to  expect  that  you  would  not  leave  the  ruin 
of  this  country  to  be  completed  by  other  hands,  but  were  de- 
termined either  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  the  constita- 
tion,  or  to  perish  bravely  at  least  behind  the  last  dyke  of  the 
prerogative.  You  knew  the  danger  and  might  have  been  pro- 
vided for  it.  You  took  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  a  meeting 
with  your  parliament,  to  confirm  the  mercenary  fidelity  of 
your  dependants,  and  to  suggest  to  your  sovereign  a  language 
suited  to  his  dignity,  at  least,  if  not  to  his  benevolence  and 
wisdom.  Yet,  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with 
anxious  expectation  upon  one  great  point,  you  m^mly  evaded 
the  question,  and  instead  of  the  explicit  firmness  and  dedsion 
of  a  king,  gave  us  nothing  but  the  misery  of  a  ruined  grazier  "C, 
and  the  whining  piety  of  a  Methodist.  We  had  reason  to 
expect  that  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the  petitions 
which  the  king  has  received  from  the  English  nation ;  and 
although  I  can  conceive  some  personal  motives  for  not  yield* 
ing  to  them,  I  can  find  none,  in  common  prudence  or  decency, 
for  treating  them  with  contempt.  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  the 
English  people  will  not  tamely  submit  to  this  unworthy 
treatment ;  they  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  their  petitions, 
if  not  granted,  deserved  to  be  considered.    Whatever  be  the 

*  Then  was  fomething  wondeifuUjr  pathedc  in  tha  mention  of  the  kom&d 

The  royal  tpeceh  with  which  parliament  wa*  opened,  Jan.  9, 1770,  treated 
with  lilent  eontempt  the  pctitiona  from  the  City,  Weatminster,  York,  and 
Snmy,  hnt  waa  pathetic  on  the  cattle  diatemper.  Contemporary  with  the 
mnxiain  thia  year,  there  happening  to  be  a  great  many  diroreea,  it  gave  riie 
to  numb^eas  wittieiama.  Among  the  nnptial  diaaolndona  were  <hoae  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafion  and  Lord  Groavenor ;  and  Almon  relatea  that  theae  two 
noble  lorda  bowed  to  each  other  while  the  king  waa  reading  thia  part  of  hia 
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Teal  views  and  doctrine  of  a  court,  the  sovereign  should  he 
taught  to  preserve  some  forms  of  attention  to  his  suhjects, 
and  if  he  will  not  redress  their  grievances,  not  to  make  them 
a  topic  of  jest  and  mockerj  among  lords  and  ladies  of  the  hed* 
chamber.  Injuries  may  be  atoned  for  and  forgiven ;  but 
insults  admit  of  no  compensation.  They  degrade  the  mind 
in  its  own  esteem,  and  force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge. 
This  neglect  of  the  petitions  was.  however,  a  part  of  your 
original  plan  of  government,  nor  vnll  any  consequences  it  has 
produced  account  for  your  deserting  your  sovereign  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress  in  which  you  and  your  new  friends  *  had 
involved  him.  One  would  think,  my  Lord,  you  might  have 
taken  this  spirited  resolution  before  you  had  dissolved  the 
last  of  those  early  connections  which  once,  even  in  your  own 
opinion,  did  honour  to  your  youth ;  before  you  had  obliged 
Lord  Granbyto  quit  a  service  he  was  attached  to  +  ;  before 
you  had  discarded  one  chancellor  and  killed  anothert.  To 
what  an  abject  condition  have  you  laboured  to  reduce  the  best 
of  princes,  when  the  unhappy  man  who  yields  at  last  to  such 
personal  instance  and  solicitation  as  never  can  be  fairly  em* ' 
ployed  against  a  subject  feels  himself  degraded  by  his  com- 
pliance, and  is  unable  to  survive  the  disgraceful  honours 
which  his  gracious  sovereign  had  compelled  him  to  accept  I 
He  was  a  man  of  spirit,  for  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame, 
and  death  has  redeemed  his  character.  I  know  your  Grace 
too  well  to  appeal  to  your  feelings  iiix)n  this  event ;  but  there 
is  another  heart,  not  yet,  I  hope,  quite  callous  to  the  touch  of 
humanity,  to  which  it  ought  to  be  a  dreadful  lesson  for  ever§. 
Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  consider  the  situation  to  which  yon 
have  conducted,  and  in  which  you  have  thought  it  advisable 

*  The  Bedibid  portr. 

f  As  well  u  the  Maiqvis  of  Granby,  the  Dnkes  of  Beanfort  and  Hoii- 
chcstcr,  Lord  Corentrr,  and  Mr.  Danning,  the  soIicitor-geneFal,  reaigned ;  thev 
expected,  by  earir  rerignation,  to  be  included  in  the  new  miniitry  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  and  Lord  Rockingham  ;  bnt  the  appointment  of  Lord  Nortli  to 
be  premier  disappointed  all  the  expectants— Jnniui  among  them.— Ed. 

t  Mr.  Torlce,  brother  of  Lord  Haxdwicke.  on  being  indneed  to  accept  the 
chancellorship  br  the  powerfol  solicitation  aboro  allnded  to,  foond  himself 
estranged  from  iJl  his  friends,  who  woold  not  liaten  to  his  exphnrndons,  in 
eonseqnenee  of  wliich  Almon  says  he  destroyed  himself  the  same  day. — Ed. 

S  The  most  secret  particulars  of  this  detestable  traaMCtion  shall,  in  dne 
lime,  be  giTen  to  the  public.  The  people  shall  know  what  kind  of  man 
they  hare  to  deal  with.--Jvinu«. 

V>I*  I.  T 
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to  abandon,  your  royal  master.  Whenerer  the  people  bave 
complained  and  nothing  better  could  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
measures  of  government,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  answer  uf, 
though  not  Tory  fairly,  irith  an  appeal  to  the  private  TirtuflB 
of  our  soTereign.  **  Has  he  not,  to  relieve  the  people,  sur- 
rendered a  considerable  part  of  his  revenue  ?  Has  he  not 
made  the  judges  independent  by  fixing  them  in  their  plaoes 
for  life  ?"  My  Lord,  we  acknowledge  the  gracious  principle 
which  gave  birth  to  these  concessions,  and  have  nothing  to 
regret  but  that  it  has  never  been  adhered  to.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years,  we  are  loaded  with  a  debt  of  above  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  civil  list,  and  we  now  see  the  chan* 
ceilor  of  Great  Britain  tyrannically  forced  out  of  his  office, 
not  for  want  of  abilities,  not  for  want  of  integrity,  or  of  atten- 
tion to  his  duty,  but  for  delivermg  ins  honest  opinion  in  par- 
liament upon  the  greatest  constitutional  question  that  has 
arisen  since  the  revolution  *.  We  care  not  to  whose  private 
virtues  you  appeal ;  the  theory  of  such  a  government  is  false- 
hood and  mockery;  the  practice  is  oppression.  You  have 
laboured  then  (though  I  confess  to  no  purpose)  to  rob  your 
master  of  the  only  plausible  answer  that  ever  was  given  in 
defence  of  his  government— of  the  opinion  which  the  people 
had  conceived  of  his  personal  honour  and  integrity.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  more  moderate  than  your  Grace.    He 

*  The  question  here  alladed  to  ivu  the  legality  of  the  TOta  of  the  Hone 
of  Commons,  which  seated  Mr.  Lnttrell  for  the  eovntj  of  tfiddleiBx.  A 
greftt  debate  arose  upon  this  sabject  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  opening 
of  the  session,  January  9,  1770,  in  which  Lord  Camden  expressed  his 
decided  disapprobation  of  die  conduct  pursued  by  the  Lower  House,  in  the 
following  energetic  terms  : — "  I  consider  the  decision  upon  that  affiur  as  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  first  principles  of  the  consdtntion ;  and  i^  in  the 
jndidal  exercise  of  my  office  I  were  to  pay  any  regard  to  that  or  to  any 
other  snch  Tote  passed  in  opposition  to  the  loKysm  and  established  laws  of 
the  land,  I  shoold  lookupon  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  tmtt  and  an  enemy 
td  my  oonntry." 

This  publicaTowal  of  an  opinion  so- contrary  to  the  proceedings  if  not  the 
fifiws  of  administzation,  was  oonsidcfed  by  them  as  a  total  defection ;  and 
on  the  17th  of  the  some  month.  Lord  Camden. zeceived  a  message  from  t^ 
Secretary  of  State,  desiring,  in  his  Majeety's  name,,  that  he  would  deliTer  tjp 
the  seals  that  evening  ^  sefcn  o^dock ;  which  he  did  Accardingiy  into  his 
Hajesty's  own  hands. 

•  Besides  his  speech.  Lord  Camden  waa  suspected  by  iho  court  of  betc^jisg 
the  secrets  ol  the  Cabinet  to  Lord  Chathinu— Bn. 
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.tnlj  forced  his  master  to  violate  a  solemn  promise  made  to  an 
individaal  *.  But  you,  my  Lord,  have  successfully  extended 
your  advice  to  every  political,  evexy  moral  engagement,  that 
could  bind  either  the  magistrate  or  the  man.  The  condition 
of  a  king  is  often  miserable,  but  it  required  your  Grace*8 
abilities  to  make  it  contemptible. 

You  Tvill  say  perhaps  that  the  faithful  servants  in  whose 
hands  you  have  left  him  are  able  to  retrieve  his  honour,  and 
to  support  his  government  You  have  publicly  declared,  even 
since  your  resignation,  that  you  approved  of  their  measures 
and  admired  their  characters,  particularly  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  t.  What  a  pity  it  is^that  with  all  this  approbation, 
you  should  think  it  necessary  to  separate  yourself  from  such 
amiable  companions  I  You  forget,  my  Lord,  that  while  you  are 
lavish  in  the  praise  of  men  whom  you  desert,  you  are  publicly 
opposing  your  conduct  to  your  opinions,  and  depriving  your- 
self of  the  ouly  plausible  pretence  you  had  for  leaving  your 
sovereign  overwhelmed  with  distress ;  I  call  it  plausible,  for, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  less  than  the  frowns 
of  your  master  that  could  justify  a  man  of  spirit  for  abandon- 
ing his  post  at  a  moment  so  critical  and  important.  It  is  in 
vain  to  evade  the  question.  If  you  will  not  speak  out,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  judge  from  appearances.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  conclude  that  you  either  differed  from  your  col- 
leagues whose  measures  you  still  affect  to  defend,  or  that  you 
thought  the  administration  of  the  king  s  affairs  no  longer 
tenable.  Yon  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  hypocrite 
and  the  coward.  Your  best  friends  are  in  doubt  which  way 
they  shall  incline.  Your  country  unites  the  characters,  and 
gives  you  credit  for  them  both.  For  my  own  part  I  see 
nothing  inconsistent  in  your  conduct.  You  begau  with  betray- 
ing the  people — ^you  conclude  with  betraying  the  king. 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons  you  have  preserved 
the  uniformity  of  your  character.  Even  Mr.  Bradshaw  de- 
clares that  no  man  was  ever  so  ill  used  as  himself.  As  to  the 
provision  [  you  hove  made  for  his  family,  he  was  intitled  to  it 

*  Mr.  Stuart  Madc«nsia,  note,  aaUe^  p.  211. 

f  Lord  Sandwich  had  been  Fiort  Lord  of  the  Admiral^,  .and  ivaa  again 
jumunkted  to  this  poit.in  1771. 

,  X  A  pension  of  j£1500  per  anniim,'inrared  upon  the  foiir«Qd<«-half  per  centa 
i(he  was  too  conning  to  tmst  to  Irish  leeuri^),  lor  the  lives  of  hiauelf  and 

T  a 
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by  the  house  he  lives  in.  The  saccessor  of  one  Chancellor 
might  well  pretend  to  be  the  rival  of  another.  It  is  the 
breach  of  private  friendship  which  touches  Mr.  Bradshaw ; 
and  to  saj  the  truth,  when  a  man  of  his  rank  and  abilities 
had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  your  affairs,  he  ought  not  to  have 
beon  let  down  at  last  with  a  miserable  pension  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Colonel  Luttreil,  Mr.  Onslow,  and 
Governor  Burgoyne,  were  equally  engaged  with  you,  and  have 
rather  more  reason  to  complain  than  Mr.  Bradshaw.  These 
are  men,  my  lord,  whose  friendship  you  should  have  adhered 
to.  on  the  same  principle  on  which  you  deserted  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Camden,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  We  can  easily  account  for  your  violating  your  en- 
gagements with  men  of  honour,  but  why  should  you  betray 
your  natural  connections  ?  Why  separate  yourself  from 
Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Gower,  and  Mr.  Rigby,  or  leave  the 
three  worthy  gentlemen  above-mentioned  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ?  With  ail  the  fashionable  indulgence  of  the  times,  this 
country  does  not  abound  in  characters  like  theirs ;  and  you 
may  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  recruit  the  black  catalogue  of 
your  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  you  sold  to  Mr.  Hine 
obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  a  man  whom  you  have 
taken  the  most  dishonourable  means  to  injure.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  sham  prosecution  which  you  affected  to  carry  on  against 
him.  On  that  ground  I  doubt  not  he  is  prepared  to  meet  you 
with  tenfold  recrimination,  and  set  you  at  defiance.  The 
injury  you  have  done  him  affects  his  moral  character.  You 
knew  that  the  offer  to  purchase  tho  reversion  of  a  place  which 
has  heretofore  been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  however  imprudent  in  his  situation,  would  no  way 

aQ  bis  soni.  This  gentlemaD,  who  a  few  yean  ago  was  derk  to  a  contiactor 
for  fbiago,  and  afterwards  exalted  to  a  petty  post  in  the  war^fSoe,  thought 
it  necessary  (as  soon  as  he  was  appointai  secretary  to  the  Treasury)  to  take 
that  great  honse  in  LincoUiVInn  Fields  in  which  the  Earl  of  Northxngtoo 
had  resided  while  he  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Qreat  Britain.  As  to 
the  pension,  Lord  North  rery  solemnly  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that 
no  peosibn  was  ever  so  well  deserved  as  Mr.  Bradshaw's.-— N.B.  Iiord  Cam- 
den and  Sir  Jeflfery  Amherst  ara^  not  near  so  well  provided  for ;  and  Sir 
Bdward  Hawke,  who  saved  the  state,  retires  with  two  thousand  pounds « 
year,  on  the  Irish  establishment,  from  which  he  in  fiict  receives  less  than 
Mr.  Biadsfaaw's  pension—- Jukxtts. 
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tend  to  cover  him  with  that  sort  of  guilt  which  70a  wished  to 
fix  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  tho  world.  You  laboured,  then,  by 
eyery  species  of  false  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing 
counterfeit  letters,  to  have  it  understood  that  he  had  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  to  you,  and  had  offered  to  abandon 
his  principles,  his  party,  and  his  friends.  You  consulted  your 
own  breasc  for  a  character  of  consummate  treachery,  and  gave 
it  to  the  public  for  that  of  Mr.  Vaughan.  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured  man,  because  I  was 
deceived  by  the  appearances  thro^in  out  by  your  Grace,  and 
liave  frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indignation.  If 
he  really  be  what  I  think  him,  honest,  though  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding.  Here,  I  see,  the  matter  is  likely 
to  rest.  Your  Grace  is  afraid  to  carry  on  the  prosecution. 
Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet  possession  of  his  purchase;  and 
Governor  Burgojme,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  refund- 
ing the  money,  sits  down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  infamous 
and  contented. 

I  believe,  my  Lord,  T  may  now  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  You  are  no  longer  that  resolute  minister  who  had  spirit 
to  support  the  most  violent  measures — who  compensated  for 
the  want  of  great  and  good  qualities  by  a  brave  determination 
(which  some  people  admired  and  relied  on)  to  maintain  him- 
self without  them.  The  reputation  of  obstinacy  and  perse* 
verance  might  have  supplied  the  place  of  all  the  absent  virtues.  - 
You  have  now  added  the  last  negative  to  your  character,  and 
meanly  confessed  that  you  are  destitute  of  the  common  spirit 
of  a  man.  Betire  then,  my  Lord,  and  hide  your  blushes  from 
the  world ;  for,  with  such  a  load  of  shame,  even  black  may 
change  its  colour.  A  mind  such  as  yours,  in  the  solitary 
hours  of  domestic  enjoyment,  may  still  find  topics  of  consola- 
tion. You  may  find  it  in  the  memory  of  violated  friendship ; 
in  the  afflictions  of  an  accomplished  prince  whom  you  have 
disgraced  and  deserted,  and  in  the  agitations  of  a  great 
country  driven  by  your  counsels  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

The'  palm  of  ministerial  firmness  is  now  transferred  to 
Lord,  North.  He  tells  us  so  l^imself  with  the  plenitude  of 
the  ore  rotunda*;  and  I  am  ready  enough  to  believe  that, 

*  Thii  eloquent  penon  hu  got  as  fiff  at  the  ducipUnt  of  Demottbenei. 
He  constantly  speaks  with  pebbles  in  his  month  to  improve  his  articnia* 
don. — JuKivB. 
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irlnle  Her  can  &eep  liiis  place,  be  mil  not  easily  Be  persnadisd 
to  iBsign  it  Tour  Grace  was  the  firm  minister  of  jesterdajr 
Lord'  North  is  the  firm  minister  of  to-daj;  To-morrow,  per-' 
haps,  his  Majesty  in  his  wisdom  may  give  us  a  rival  for  you 
both.  You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  your 
late  allies  to  think  it  possible  that  Lord  North  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  govern  this  country.  If  we  may  believe  common 
fame,  they  have  shown  him  their  superiority  already.  His 
Majesty  is  indeed  too  gracious  to  insult  his  subjects,  by 
choosing  his  first  minister  from  among  the  domestics  of  the 
Dulce  of  Bedford.  That  would  have  been  too  gross  an  outrage 
to  the  three  Idngdoms.  Their  purpose,  however,  is  equally 
answered  by  pushing  forward  this  unhappy  figure*,  ani 
forcing  it  to  bear  the  odium  of  measures  wiuch  they  in  reality 
direct.  Without  immediately  appearing  to  govern,  they  pos- 
sess the  power  and  distribute  the  emoluments  of  government 
as  they  think  proper.  Tliey  still  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  that 
calculation  which  made  Mr.  Luttrell  representative  of  Middle- 
sex. Far  from  regretting  your  retreat,  they  assure  us  very 
gravely  that  it  increases  die  real  sti-ength  of  the  ministry. 
According  to  this  way  of  reasoning  they  will  probably  grow 
stronger  and  more  flourishing  every  hour  they  exist ;  for  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  some  one  or  other 
of  his  Majesty's  servants  does  not  leave  them  to  improve  by 
the  loss  of  his  assistance.  But,  alas !  their  countenances 
speak  a  different  language.  When  the  members  drop  ofi^  the 
main  body  cannot  be  insensible  of  its  approaching  dissolution. 
Even  the  violence  of  their  proceedings  is  a  signal  of  despair. 
Like  broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  quit  the  pre- 
mises, they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy  the  fixtures,  throw^ 
everything  into  confusion,  and  core  not  what  mischief  they 
do  to  the  estate. 

*  Janius  descnbea  ^e ''  unhappy  figon  "  o£  thesstr  xainiiter  ia  a  not*  of; 
Letter  No.  3S.>^£o.. 
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LETTER  XXXVIL 

TO-  XHB  FBIKTEB  OF  TH2  FUBXJO  ADYEBXISEB. 

Sib,.  llaicii  19»  1770.. 

I  BELIEVE  tliere  is  no  man,  liowevor  mdifierent  about  the  in- 
terests of  this  country,  who  will  not  readily  confess  that  the 
situation  to  which  we  are  now  reduced,  whether  it  has  arisen 
from  the  violence  of  fiaction,  or  from  an  ai'bitrary  system  of 
government,  justifiea  the  most  melancholy  apprehensions,  and 
calls  for  the  exertion  of  whatever  wisdom  or  vigour  is  left 
among  us.  The  king's  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  cicy 
of  London  *,  and  the  measures  since  adopted  by  the  ministry 

•  The  citr  of  London,  the  city  and  libertr  of  Westminster,  the  countica 
of  Middlesex,  Snrrey,  &e.,  had  presented  petitions  to  his  Majesty  to  dissolve 
the  paiiiament,  in  conaequence  of  the  illeqsi  rejection  of  Wilkes  by  the  Lower 
House,  alter  he  hod  been  nnuned  for  the  fourth  thne  as  a  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  coanty  of  Middlesex.  These  petitions  not  h»vins^  been  graciously  re* 
ceived,  the  petitioners  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  approached  the  throne  with 
remonstranea  upon  the  answers  they  bad  received.  To  the  remonstrance 
of  the  cisy  on  the  14th  of  March,  tfa»  king  returned  the  following  answer  :— 

**  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  requests,  and  to  listen  to  the  com* 
plaints  of  my  subjects  ;  but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to  tind  that  any  of 
them  should  have  been  so  iiir  misled  as  to  offer  me  an  address  and  remon- 
strance, the  contents  of  which  I  cannot  but  consider  cs  disrespectful  to  me^ 
injurious  to  my  porliamant^  and  imoondlable  to  the  principles  of  the  con« 
sticution. 

"  I  have  ever  mad»  the  law  of  the  land  the  role  of  my  conduct,  esteeming 
It  my  chief  glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people ;  with  this  view  I  have  always 
been  coreful,  as  well  to  ezecttte  fiuthfidly  the  trust  repoced  in  me,  as  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  invading  any  of  those  powers  which  the  constitution  hav 
placed  in  other  hands;  It  is  only  by  penevering  in  such  a  conduct  that  I 
can  either  discharge-  my  own  duty,  or  seoure  to  my  subjects-  the  free  enjoys 
ment  of  those  rights  which  my  fiunily  were,  called  to  defend,  and,  while  I  act 
upon  these  principles,  I  shall  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  am  confident  I 
shall  continue  to  receive,  the  steady  and  afiectionate  support  of  my  peoples.'* 

There  was  at  the  some  time  a  declaration  agninst  the  remonstrance,  drawn 
up  and  subscribed  by  the  aldermen-  on  the  ministerial  side ;  and  an  address  was 
jointly  presented  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  support  of  the  crown  and 
the  propriety  of  the  king's  answer.  This  and  his  Majesty's  reply  gave  rise 
to  a  second  remonstrance  from  the  city,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most 
remarkable  portion : — 

"  Perplexed  and  astonished  as  we  are,  by  the  awfol  sentence  of  censure 
lately  passed  upon  the  dtisens  of  London,  in  your  Majesty's  answer  from  the 
throne,  we  canno^  without  razxendaring  all  that  is  deer  to  Englishmen,  fin> 
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amount  to  a  declaratioxi  that  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Latt 
trell  was  seated  iu  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  supported 
in  all  its  consequences,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  The 
same  spirit  which  violated  the  freedom  of  election  now  invades 
the  declaration  and  bill  of  rif^hts,  and  threatens  to  punish  the 
subject  for  exercising  a  privilege  hitherto  undisputed,  of  peti- 
tioning the  crown.  The  grievances  of  the  people  are  aggra- 
vated by  insults;  their  complaints  not  merely  disregarded, 
but  checked  by  authority ;  and  every  one  of  those  acts  against 
which  they  remonstrated,  confirmed  by  the  king  s  decisive  ap- 
probation. At  such  a  moment  no  honest  man  will  remain 
silent  or  inactive.  However  distinguished  by  rank  or  property, 
in  the  rights  of  freedom  we  are  all  equal.  As  we  are  Eng- 
lishmen, die  least  consideittble  man  among  us  has  an  interest 
equal  to  the  proudest  nobleman,  in  the  laws  and  constitution 

bear  most  humbly  to  inppHcate  that  roar  Majesty-  will  deign  to  gtant  a  more 
fiivoumble  interpretation  to  this  dntifnU  though  persevering,  claim  to  our  in- 
Toded  birthrights,  nothing  doubting  that  the  benignity  of  your  Majeety's  na- 
ture will,  to  our  unspeakable  comfort,  at  length  break  through  all  the  secret 
and  visible  machinations  to  which  the  city  of  London  owes  its  late  severe  re- 
pulse, and  that  your  kingly  justice,  and  fistheriy  tenderness,  will  disehiim  the 
malignant  and  pernicious  advice  which  suggested  the  answer  we  deplore,  on 
advice  of  most  dangerous  tendency,  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  exercise  of  the 
clearest  rights  of  the  subject,  namely,  to  petition  the  king  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  fireedom  of  dection,  and  to  pray 
dissolution  of  parliament,  to  point  out  malpmctiees  in  adminisomtion,  and  to 
urge  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  hath,  by  the  generality  of  one  compen- 
dious word,  been  indiscriminately  cheeked  with  reprimand ;  and  your  Ma- 
jesty's afflicted  citizens  of  London  have  heard  from  the  throne  itself,  that  the 
contents  of  their  humble  addrsss,  rcmonstranoe,  and  petitaon,  laying  their 
complaints  and  injuries  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered by  your  Majesty  as  disrsspeetihl'to  yourself  injurious  to  yoor  paiiia- 
ment,  and  irreconciiable  to  the  principles  of  the  constiuitaon.'* 

His  Majesty's  Answer,  delivered  the  23rd  May,  1770 : — 
"  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  myself  if  I  had 
not  expressed  my  diisatisfiiction  at  the  late  address.  My  sentiments  on  that 
subject  continue  the  same,  and  t  should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the 
Father  of  my  People,  if  I  should  su&r  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
such  an  use  of  my  prerogative  as  I  cannot  but  think  inconsistent  wiik  the 
interest  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom." 

The  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Beckford,  then  odopted  the  unusual  course*  of  re> 
plying  to  the  king,  and  addressed  his  Majesty  in  the  following  words : —     ' 
"  Jloti  ffftieioiu  Sowertign, 
*  Will  year  Majesty  be  pleased  so  fiur  to  eoadeseend  as  to  pennxt  tht 
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of  his  country,  and  is  equally  called  upon  to  make  a  generous 
contribution  in  support  of  them ; — whether  it  be  the  heart  to 
conceive,  the  understanding  to  direct,  or  the  hand  to  execute. 
It  is  a  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  in  which 
we  should  all  be  engaged.  The  man  who  deserts  it  at  this 
alarming  crisis  is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and,  what  I  think 
of  infinitely  less  importance,  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign.  The 
subject  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the  chief  magistrate  will  neither 
advise  nor  submit  to  arbitrary  measures.  The  city  of  London 
have  given  an  example  which.  I  doubt  not,  will  be  followed 
by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  metropolis 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  state  collected  at  the  heart :  from  that 
point  it  circulates  with  health  and  vigour  through  every  artery 
of  the  constitution.  The  time  is  come  when  die  body  of  the 
English  people  must  assert  their  own  cause:  conscious  of 
their  strength,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  duty,  they  ^nll 
not  sunreuder  their  birthright  to  ministers,  parliaments,  or 
kings. 

The  city  of  London  have  expressed  their  sentiments  with 
freedom  and  firmness ;  they  have  spoken  truth  boldly ;  and, 

mayor  of  rour  loyal  citr  of  London  to  declare  in  yoar  royal  presence,  on  be* 
half  of  his  fellow  ciciiens,  how  much  the  bore  apprehension  of  yoar  Majesty's 
displeasure  would  at  all  times  affect  their  minds.  The  declaration  of  that 
displeasure  has  already  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  and  with  the 
deepest  atfliction.  Permit  me.  Sire,  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty has  not  in  all  your  dominions  any  subjects  more  £iithful,  more  dutiful, 
or  more  affectionate  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  or  more  ready  to 
saerifiee  their  lires  and  fortanes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  honour  and 
dignity  of  your  crown. 

"We  do,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  most 
earnestly  supplicate  your  Majesty  that  you  will  not  diimiss  us  from  your 
presence  without  expressing  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  your  fiiithful  dti- 
sens,  and  without  some  comfort,  without  some  prospect  at  least  of  redress. 

**  Permit  ma.  Sire,  iarther  to  obserre,  that  whoever  has  alrvady  dared,  or 
ihall  hereafter  endeavoor,  by  fidsa  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  alienate 
your  Majesty's  a&ctions  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  genenl.  and  from  the 
dty  of  London  in  particular,  and  to  withdraw  your  coniidence  in,  and  regard 
£Dr,  your  people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  Majest3r's  person  and  frmily,  a  TioUtor 
of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  it  was  esU- 
blished  at  the  gloriooa  rerolntion.'* 

This  is  the  fiunons  reply  whieh  the  corpomtioi}  has  had  engrairen  ben^th 
the  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  fieckibrd»at  the  north  side  of  Guild* 
ImlL  Mr.  Beekford,  it  may  be  added,  was  an  enthoriastic  admirer  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  the  nain  stay  of  the  popularity  of  that  haughty  and  ambitaooa 
leader  in  the  dty« — Bs. 
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in  whatever  light  their  remonstnutice  maj  be  representecLby^ 
courtiers,  I  defy  the  most  subtle  laivyer  in  this  oountiy  to. 
point  out  a  sinsle  instance  in  which,  ti^ey  have  exceeded  the 
truth.  Even  uiat  &ssertion  which  we  are-  told  is  most  offen- 
sive to  parliament  in  the  theory  of  the  English  constitution, 
is  strictlv  true.  If  any  part  of  the  representative  body  be 
not  chosen  by  the  people,  that  part  vitiates  and  corrupts  the 
whole.  If  there  be  a  defect  in  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
pie,  that  power  which  alone  is  equal  to  the  making  of  laws  in 
tills  country  is  not  complete,  and  the  acts  of  parliament,  under 
that  circumstance,  are  not  the  acts  of  a  pure  and  entire  legis- 
lature. I  speak  of  the  theory  of  our  constitution ;  and,  what- 
ever difliculties  or  inconveniences  may  attend  the  practice.  L 
am  ready  to  maintain  that,  as  for  as  the  fact  deviates  from  the 
principle,  so  far  the  practice  is  vicious  and  corrupt.  I  have 
not  heard  a  question  raised  upon  any  other  part  of  the  remon- 
strance. That  the  principle  on  which  the  Middlesex  election 
was  determined  is  more  pernicious  in  its  eifects  than  either 
the  levying  of  ship-money,  by  Charles  the  First,  or  the  suspend- 
ing power  assumed  by  lus  son,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by 
any  man  who  understands  or  wishes  well  to  the  English  con- 
stitution. It  is  not  an  act  of  open  violence  done  by  the  king,, 
or  any  direct  and  palpable  breach  of  the  laws  attempted  by^ 
his  minister,  that  can  ever  endanger  the  liberties  of  this 
country.  Against  such  a  king  or  minister  the  people  would 
immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  all  parties  unite  to  oppose 
him.  The  laws  may  be  grossly  violated  in  particular  instances 
without  any  direct  attack  upon  the  whole  system.  Facts  of 
that  Idnd  stand  alone;  they  are  attributed  to  necessity,  not 
defended  upon  principle.  We  can  never  be  really  in  dimger 
until  the  forms  of  parliament  are  made  use  of  to  destroy  the 
substance  of  our  civil  and  political  liberties; — until  paiiia- 
ment  itself  betrays  its  trust  by  contributing  to  establish  new: 
principles  of  government,  and  employing  the  very  weapons 
committed  to  it  by  the  collective  body;  to  stab  the  consti- 
tution. 

As  for  the  terms  of  the  remonstrance.  I  presftune  it  will  not 
be  affirmed  by  any  person  less  polished  than  a  gentleman 
usher  'that  .this  is  a  season  for  compliments.  Our  gracious 
king  indeed'  is  abundantly  civil  to  himself.  Instead  of  an  an* 
swer  to  a  petition,  his  Majesty  very  gracefully  pronounces  his  . 
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o\m  panegTiic  r  snd  I  confess  tbat  as  far-  as  hiar  personal 
bebaTionr,  or  the  lojal  parity  of  his  intentions  is  con- 
cerned, the  troth  of  those  declantions  which  the  minister  has 
dniTTn  up  for  his  master  cannot  decently  he  disputed.  In 
every  other  respect  I  affirm  that  they  are  absolutely  unsup- 
ported either  in  argument  or  fact  I  must  add.  too,  that  sup- 
posing the  speech  were  otherwise  unexceptionable,  ic  is  not  a 
direct  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  city.  His  ^Majesty  is 
pleased  to  say  that  he  is  rIwrvs  ready  to  receive  the  requests 
of  his  subjects ;  yet  the  sheriffs  were  twice  sent  back  mth  an 
excuse,  and  it  was  certainly  debated  in  council  whether  or  no 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  should  be  admitted  to 
an  audience.  Whether  the  remonstrance  be  or  be  not  inju- 
rious to  parliament,  is  the  very  question  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  people,  and  such  n  question  as  cannot  be  decided 
by  the  assertion  of  a  third  party,  however  respectable.  That 
the  petitioniug  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  is  a  new  doctrine. 
His  Majesty  perhaps  has  not  been  informed  that  the  House  of 
Commons  themselves  have,  by  a  formal  resolution,  admitted 
it  to  be  the  right  of  the  subject  His  Majesty  proceeds  to 
assure  us  that  he  has  made  the  laws  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 
Was  it  in  ordering  or  permitting  his  ministers  to  appre- 
hend Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  general  warrant  ?  Was  it  in  suffering  • 
his  ministers  to  revive  the  obsolete  maxim  of  nullum  tempus 
to  rob  the  Duke  of  Portland  of  his  property,  and  thereby  give 
a  decisive  turn  to  a  county  election  *  ?  Was  it  in  erecting  a 
chamber  consultation  of  surgeons,  with  authority  to  examine 
into  and  supersede  the  legal  verdict  of  a  jury  f?  Or  did  his. 
Majesty  consult  the  laws  of  this  country,  when  he  permitted 
his  secretary  of  state  to  declaro  that  whenever  the  civil  magis^ 
tntte  is  trifled  with,  a  military  force  must  be  sent  for.  tcithout' 
the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  effectually  employed  ?  Or  was  it- 
in  the  barbarous  exactness  with  which  this  illegal,  inhuman 
doctrine  was  carried  into  execution  ?  If  his  Majesty  had  re- 
collected these  facts,  I  think  he  would  never  have  said,  at 
least  with  any  reference  to  the  measures  of  his  gbvemment» 
that  he  had  made  the  laws  the  rule  of  his  conduct  To  talk 
of  preserving  the  affections,  or  relying  on  the  support  of  his 

*  Letters  59  and  67,  and  notes.  f  Ante,  p.  138. 
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sabjects  while  he  oontinaes  to  act  upon  these  principlee,  is  m 
deed  paying  a  compliment  to  their  lojaltj,  which  I  hope  thej 
have  too  much  spirit  and  understanding  to  deserve. 

His  Majesty,  we  are  told,  is  noc  only  punctual  in  the  per- 
formance of  lus  own  duty,  but  careful  not  to  assume  any  of 
those  powers  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  other  hands. 
Admitting  this  last  assertion  to  be  strictly  true,  it  is  no  way  to 
the  purpose.  The  city  of  London  have  not  desired  the  king 
to  assume  a  power  placed  in  other  hands.  If  they  had,  1 
should  hope  to  see  the  person  who  dared  to  present  such  a 
petition  immediately  impeached  4^.  They  solicit  their  sove- 
reign to  exert  that  constitutional  authority  which  the  laws 
have  vested  in  him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  They 
call  upon  him  to  make  use  of  his  lawful  prerogative  in  a  case 
which  our  laws  evidently  supposed  might  happen,  since  they 
have  provided  for  it  by  trusting  the  sovereign  wich  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  dissolve  the  parliament  This  request  will, 
I  am  confident,  be  supported  by  remonstrances  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  His  Majesty  will  find  at  last  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  his  people,  and  that  it  is  not  his  interest  to  support 
either  minisuy  or  parliament,  at  the  hazard  of  a  breach  with. 
the  collective  body  of  his  subjects.  That  he  is  the  king  of  a 
free  people,  is  indeed  his  greatest  glory.  That  he  may  long 
continue  the  king  of  a  free  people,  is  the  second  wish  that 
animates  my  heart.     The  first  is,  that  the  people  ^ut  be 

FBEE. 

JUNIUS. 

The  naignation  of  tba  Duke  of  Gmftoo  and  liis  replaeement  by  Lord 
North  are  notable  erents  in  the  progreat  of  these  Letters.  A  ministerial 
change  bad  ensued,  bnt  not  that  change  which  the  Whig  chieftains,  the 
lirery  of  London,  or  the  ardoor  of  Juniiia,  had  soogbt  to  force  upon  the 
crown.    In  consequence^  the  war  against  tlM  king  and  bis  mintstrj  coatiuued 

*  "  When  his  Majestr  hod  done  reading  his  speecb  {anit,  p.  279]  the  lord 
major,  &c  hod  the  honour  of  kissing  his  Majesty's  oand ;  after  which,  as 
ther  were  withdrawing,  his  Majesty  instantly  tamed  round  to  his  counieri 
and  hurst  out  a  laugkxntj, 

"  NerofiddUd  whiUt  Rom*  wot  iitmtii^.''— JuBTOa 

Hr.  Home,  baring  Inmished  the  printer  of  the  Fublie  Advertiser  with  a 
detail  of  tbe  proceedings  which  took  place  on  presenting  tbe  address  of 
the  14tb  of  March,  concluded  it  with  the  above  words  quoted  by  Jxrinus; 
.|br  which  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  printer,  but  was  not 
persevered  in. 
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with  imabated  Tebemenee ;  the  bold  baiangnet  of  Chatham  breathed  a 
more  democntie  ipirit,  the  citj  contiutied  to  beuege  the  court  with  alternate 
petition  and  remonstrance,  and  Jnnioi  thundered  fi>rth  his  terrible  philippica 
in  the  columns  of  the  Advertiser.  Despite  of  these  onslaughts,  tne  nation 
became  gradually  alienated  from  the  assailants,  and  the  great  penman  laboured 
to  inflame  an  ardour  that  was  continuaUr  dying  away.  Lord  North  held  on 
his  course— disastrously  enough  sometimee— -for  twelve  yean ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pelham  ministry,  it  was  the  first  stable  government  the 
country  hod  had  since  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  twenty«eigh/ 
years  before.  The  event  has  been  briefly  commemorated  in  a  previous  pub* 
iication  of  the  editor,  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  political  aspects  of  the 
time,  the  subjoined  extract  may  not  be  roisphiced : — 

"  The  establishment  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1770  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  party.  By  it  the  Whigs  lost  their  monopoly  of  power  which 
they  did  not  recover  till  sixty  years  after.  The  aristocratic  pressure  that 
the  king  had  vainly  tried  to  remove  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
quietly  removed  by  the  course  of  events.  Popular  excitement  subsideid,  and 
an  entire  change  come  over  the  public  mind.  The  reasons  for  this  issue  are 
not  difficult  to  assign.  By  the  appointment  of  a  new  man  to  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  the  apple  of  discord  was  abstracted,  and  Grenville,  Eocking^ 
ham,  Chatham,  and  Bedford,  it  is  probable,  were  less  mortified  at  the 
award  of  this  prize  to  a  stranger  to  their  divisions  than  if  the  selection  had 
been  made  from  one  of  themselves.  The  second  reason  was  the  new  tone 
assumed  at  the  royal  court  Attempts  were  made  to  keep  up  national  dia* 
oontenu,  by  procuring  addresses  ana  remonstrances  to  the  throne,  especially 
from  the  city  of  London  ;  these  were  received  either  with  dignified  silence, 
or  met  with  gentle  rebuke,  by  which  happy  union  of  temper,  firmness  and 
moderation,  the  public  mind  was  tranquillized  and  even  conciliated."-— 
British  History^    Fifth  edition,  p.  465. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

TO  THE  PR1^•TER  OP  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  April  3, 1770. 

In  my  last  letter  I  offered  rou  mjr  opinion  of  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  his  Majesty  a  answer  to  the  city  of  London,  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  the  speech  of  a  minister,  drawn  up  in 
his  own  defence,  and  delivered,  as  usual,  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate. I  would  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  king  s  per- 
sonal character  and  behaviour  from  the  acts  of  the  present 
government  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  his  Majesty  had 
in  effect  no  more  concern  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said* 
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.  thaa  Sir  James  Hodges  *  liad  in  the  zBmonstrance,  and  that 
as  Sir  James,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  vna  obliged  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  his  Majesty  might  think  himself 
bound,  bj  the  same  official  obligation,  to  give  a  graceful  utter- 
ance to  the  sentiments  of  his  minister.  The  cold  formality 
of  a  well-repeated  lesson  is  widely  distant  from  the  animated 
expression  of  the  heart. 

This  distinction,  howerer,  is  only  true  with  respect  to  the 
measure  itself.  The  consequences  of  it  reach  beyond  the 
minister,  and  materially  offecc  his  Majesty's  honour.  In  their 
own  nature  they  are  formidable  enough  to  alarm  a  man  of 
prudence,  and  disgraceful  enough  to  afflict  a  man  of  spirit. 
A  subject  whose  sincere  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  person 
and  family  is  founded  upon  rational  principles,  will  not,  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  be  scrupulous  of  alarming,  or  even  of 
afflicting  bis  sovereign.  I  know  there  is  another  sort  of 
loyalty,  of  which  his  Majesty  has  had  plentiful  experience. 
When  the  loyalty  of  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Scotchmen,  has 
once  taken  possession  of  an  unhappy  prince,  it  seldom  leaves 
Inm  without  accomplishing  his  destruction.  When  the  poison 
of  their  doctrines  has  tainted  the  natural  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  when  their  insidious  coimsels  have  corrupted  the 

.  stamina  of  his  government,  what  antidote  can  restore  him  to 
his  political  health  and  honour  but  the  dnn  sincerity  of  his 
English  subjects  ? 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  at  least  since  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First,  to  see  the  sovereign  personaUy  at 
variance,  or  engaged  in  a  direct  altercation  with  his  subjects. 
Acts  of  grace  and  indulgence  are  wisely  appropriated  to  him, 
and  should  constantly  be  performed  by  himself.  He  never 
should  appear  but  in  an  amiable  light  to  his  subjects.  Even 
in  France,  as  long  as  any  ideas  of  a  limited  monarchy  were 

'  thought  ^vorth  preserving,  it  was  a  maxim .  that  no  man  should 

.leave  the  royal  presence  discontented.  They  have  lost  or 
renotmced  the  moderate  principles  of  their  government,  and 

.now,  when  parliaments  venture  to  remonstrate,  the  tyrant 
comes  forward,  and  answers  absolutely  for  himself.     The 

*  Town-derk  to  the  city  of  LomdoDyirko  iigntd  &r  the  eoipontioii  the 
^titj  petition  and  xemonitnuioe. 
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jsmdt  of  their  present  constitution  requires  that  the  king 
should  be  feared,  and  the  principle  I  believe  is' tolerably  sap- 
-ported  by  the  fact.  But,  in  our  political  system,  the  theory 
is  at  Tariance  with  the  practice,  for  the  king  should  be 
beloved.  Measures  of  greater  severity' may,  indeed,  in  some 
circumstances,  be  necessary;  but  the  minister  who  advises, 
should  take  the  execution  and  odium  of  them  entii'ely  upon 
himself.  He  not  only  betrairs  his  master,  but  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  when  he  exposes  the  chief 
magistrate  to  the  personal  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
When  we  speak  of  the  idrmness  of  government,  we  mean  an 
uniform  system  of  measures,  deliberately  adopted,  and  reso- 
lutely maiucained  by  the  servants  of  the  crown,  not  a  peevish 
asperity  in  the  language  or  behaviour  of  the  sovereign.  The 
government  of  a  weak,  irresolute  monarch  may  be  wise, 
moderate,  and  firm ; — that  of  an  obstinate,  capricious  phnce, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  feeble,  undetermined,  and  relaxed. 
The  reputation  of  public  measures  depends  upon  the  minister, 
who  is  responsible,  not  upon  the  king,  whose  private  opinions 
are  not  supposed  to  have  any  weight  against  the  advice  of  his 
counsel,  whose  personal  authority  should  therefore  never  be 
interposed  in  public  affairs.  This,  I  believe,  is  true  constl- 
tutiooal  doctrine.  But,  for  a  moment,  let  us  suppose  it  false. 
Let  it  be  taken  for  sraoted,  that  an  occasion  may  arise,  in 
which  a  king  of  England  shall  be  compelled  to  take  upon 
himself  the  ungrateful  office  of  rejecting  the  petitions,  and 
censuring  the  conduct  of  his  subjects;  and  let  the  city 
remonstrance  be  supposed  to  have  created  so  extraordinary  an 
occasion.  On  this  principle,  which  I  presume  no  friend  of 
administration  will  dispute,  let  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  the 
ministry  be  examined.  They  advise  the  king  to  hazard  his 
dignity,  by  a  positive  declaration  of  his  own  sentiments ;  they 
suggest  to  him  a  language  full  of  severity  and  reproach. 
What  follows  ?  When  his  Majesty  had  taken  so  decisive  a 
part  in  support  of  his  ministry  and  parliament,  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  .from  them  a  reciprocal  demonstration  of  firm- 
ness in  their  own  cause,  and  of  zeal  for  his  honour.  He  had 
reason  to  expect  (and  such,  I  doubt  not,  were  the  blustering 
jpromises  of  Lord  North)  that  the  persons,  whom  he  had  been 
advised  to  charge  with  baving  failed  in  their  resj)ect  to  him, 
-.mth  having  ixgured  parliament,  and  violated  the  pnnciplea  oi 
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the  constitatjon,  slioiild  not  hare  been  pennitted  to  escape 
'Without  some  severe  marks  of  the  displeasure  and  vengeance 
of  parliament  As  the  matter  stands,  the  minister,  after 
pkcing  his  sovereign  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  to  his 
subjects,  and  after  attempting  to  fix  the  ridicule  and  odium  of 
his  own  precipitate  measures  upon  the  royal  character,  leaves 
him  a  solitary  figure  upon  the  scene,  to  recall  if  he  can.  or  to 
compensate  by  future  comph'ances  for  one  unhappy  demon- 
stration of  ill-supported  firmness  and  ineffectual  resentment. 
As  a  man  of  spirit  his  Majesty  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
the  lofty  terms  in  which  he  was  persuaded  to  reprimand  the 
city,  when  united  with  the  silly  conclusion  of  the  business, 
resemble  the  pomp  of  a  mock  tragedy,  where  the  most 
pathetic  sentiments,  and  even  the  sufferings  of  the  hero,  are 
calculated  for  derision. 

Such  has  been  the  boasted  firmness  and  consistency  of  a 
minister^',  whose  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
thought  essential  to  the  king's  service ;  —whose  presence  was 
to  infiuence  every  divison : — who  had  a  voice  to  persuade,  an 
eye  to  penetrate,  a  gesture  to  command.  The  reputation  of 
these  gi*eat  qualities  has  been  fatal  to  his  friends.  The  little 
dignity  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  committed.  The  mine  was 
sunk ;— combustibles  provided,  and  Welbore  Ellis,  the  Guy 
Faux  of  the  fable,  waited  only  for  the  signal  of  command. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  country  gentlemen  discover  how  grossly 
they  have  been  deceived; — the  ministers  heart  fails  him,  the 
grand  plot  is  defeated  in  a  moment,  and  poor  Mr.  Ellis  and 
his  motion  taken  into  custody.  From  tne  event  of  Friday 
last  one  would  imagine  that  some  fittalityhung  over  this 
gentleman.  Whether  he  makes  or  suppresses  a  motion,  he  is 
equally  sure  of  his  disgrace.  But  the  complexion  of  the 
times  will  suffer  no  man  to  be  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  with 
impcmityf. 

*  Lord  North.  ThiB  graceful  minister  is  oddly  ooostracted.  His  tongue 
is  a  little  too  big  for  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  a  great  deal  too  big  for  their 
sockets.     Every  part  of  his  person  seu  natural  proportion  at  defiance.     At 


this  present  writbg,  his  head  is  supposed  to  be  ameh  too  heavy  fiir  bif 
ahonldecs. — Jinmrn. 

t  About  this  time  the  courtiers  talked  ef  nothing  but  a  bill  of  pains  and 

penalties  against  the  lord  mayor  and  therifGi,  or  impeaebment  at  the  least.  lattlo 

wutnnitin  BUi*  told  the  king  that,  if  the  business  wen  left  to  his  manage 

-  nent,  be  would  engage  to  £»  wonders.    It  was  thought  rerr  odd  that  a 
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I  do  not  mean  to  exprass  the  smallest  anxiety  for  the 
minister's  reputation.  He  acts  separately  for  himself,  and 
the  most  shameful  inoonsistencj  maj  perhaps  be  no  disgrace 
to  him.  But  when  the  sovereign,  who  represents  the  majesty 
of  the  state,  appears  in  person,  his  dignity  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  occasion  should  be  important ; — the  plan  well 
considered ; — the  execution  steady  and  consistent.  My  zeal 
for  his  Majesty's  real  honour  compels  me  to  assert  that  it  has 
been  too  much  the  system  of  the  present  reigu,  to  introduce 
him  personally,  either  to  act  for.  or  to  defend  his  servants. 
They  pei'suade  him  to  do  what  is  properly  tlieir  business,  and 
desert  him  in  the  midst  of  it  *.  Yet  this  is  an  inconvenience 
to  which  he  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  while  he  adheres  to  a 
ministry  dinded  among  themselves,  or  unequal  in  credit  and 
ability  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken.  Instead  of 
reserving  the  interposition  of  the  royal  personage,  as  the  last 
resource  of  government,  their  weakness  obliges  them  to  apply 
it  to  every  ordinary  occasion,  and  to  render  it  cheap  and 
common  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Instead  of  supporting 
their  master  they  look  to  him  for  support ;  and  for  the  emolu- 
ment of  remaining  one  day  more  in  office,  cai*e  not  how  much 
his  sacred  character  is  prostituted  and  dishonoured. 

If  I  thought  it  possible  for  this  paper  to  reach  the  closet,  I 
would  venture  to  appeal  at  once  to  his  Majesty's  judgment. 
I  would  ask  him,  but  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  *'  As  you 
ore  a  young  man.  Sir,  who  ought  to  have  a  life  of  happiness 
in  prospect, — as  you  are  a  husband, — as  you  are  father  (your 
filial  duties  I  own  have  been  religiously  performed),  is  it 
bond  fide  for  your  interest  or  pur  honour  to  sacrifice  your 

motion  of  so  innch  importance  ihotild  be  entmited  to  the  most  contemptible 
Httle  piece  of  machinery  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Bis  honest  zeal,  however, 
wBi  disappointed.  The  minister  took  fright,  and  at  the  very  instant  that 
little  Ellis  waa  going  to  open,  sent  him  an  order  to  sit  down.  All  their 
raagnanimoas  threats  ended  in  a  ridiculoas  vote  of  censure,  and  a  still  more 
ridiculons  address  to  the  king.  Thia  shameful  desertion  so  afflicted  the  go* 
neroos  mind  of  George  the  Third,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  live  upon  potatoes 
for  three  weeka,  to  keep  off  a  moiignanC  feTer.*-Poor  man ! — ^^is  taJiafando 
Umperet  a  laerymu  /— JumiTS. 

*  After  a  certain  person  hl^i  succeeded  in  cajoling  Mr.  Torke,  he  to)d  the 
Duke  of  Qrafton,  with  a  witty  amile^  "  My  Lord,  you  may  Idll  the  nex^ 
Fevey  yourselC'* — ^N,  B.  He  had  but  that  instant  niped  the  teara  away 
which  overcome  Mr.  Torke. — Jukius. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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domestic  tranqnillitj,  and  to  Iitb  in  a  perpetual  disagreement 
mth  your  people,  merely  to  preserre  sudi  a  chain  of  beings 
as  North,  Bamngton,  Weymouth,  Gower,  Ellis,  Onslow, 
Bigby,  Jerry  Dyson,  and  Sandwich?  Their  very  names  axe 
a  satire  upon  ail  government,  and  I  defy  the  giavest  of  your 
chaplains  to  read  the  catalogue  without  huighing." 

For  my  own  part.  Sir,  I  have  always  considered  addresses 
from  parliament  as  a  fashionable  unmeaning  formality.  Usurp- 
ers, idiots,  and  tyrants  have  been  successively  complimented 
with  almosc  the  same  professions  of  duty  and  affeccion.  But 
let  us  suppose  them  to  mean  exactly  what  they  profess. 
The  consequences  deserve  to  be  considered.  Ilither  the 
sovereign  is  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  dangerous  ambition, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  treacheiy  of  his  parliament, 
ready  to  accept  of  the  surrender  they  make  him  of  the  public 
liberty; — or  he  is  a  mild  undesigning  prince,  who.  provided 
they  indulge  him  with  a  little  state  and  pageantry,  would  of 
himself  intend  no  mischief.  On  the  first  supposition,  it  must 
soon  be  decided  by  the  sword,  whether  the  constitution  should 
be  lost  or  preserved.  On  the  second,  a  prince  no  way  quali- 
fied for  the  execution  of  a  great  and  hazardous  enterprise,  and 
witliout  any  determined  object  in  view,  may  nevertheless  be 
driven  into  such  desperate  measures  as  may  lead  directly  to 
his  ruin,  or  disgrace  himself  by  a  shameful  fluctuation  between 
the  extremes  of  violence  at  one  moment,  and  timidity  at  an- 
other. The  minister  perhaps  may  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  the  present  hour,  and  with  the  profits  of 
his  employment.  He  is  the  tenant  of  the  day,  and  has  no 
interest  in  the  inheritance  The  sovereign  himself  is  bound 
by  other  obligations,  and  ought  to  look  forward  to  a  superior, 
a  permanent  interest  His  paternal  tenderness  should  remind 
hiix  how  many  hostages  he  has  given  to  society.  The  ties  of 
nature  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  oaths  and  protestations. 
The  father  who  considers  his  own  precarious  state  of  health, 
and  the  possible  hazard  of  a  long  minority,  will  wish  to  see 
the  £Gimily  estate  free  and  unincumbered*.  What  is  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  though  it  were  rea\ly  maintained; — 
whiat  is  the  honour  of  parliament,  supposing  it  could  exist 

*  Ererj  true  friend  of  the  hoasa  of  Bnmswick  lees  with  affliction  how 
Ziptdlj  lomo  of  the  principal  branches  of  tha  family  hare  dropped  o£— 
Jrazra* 
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mthout  any  foundation  of  integri^  and  justice ;— -or  "what  is 
the  vain  repatation  of  furmness,  even  if  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment were  uniform  and  consistent,  compared  mtk  the  heart* 
felt  affections  of  the  people,  with  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  royal  family,  or  even  with  the  grateful  acclamations  of 
the  popukce  ?  Whatever  style  of  contempt  may  be  adopted 
by  ministers  or  paiiiaments,  no  man  sincerely  despises  the 
voice  of  the  English  nation.  The  House  of  Commons  are 
only  interpreters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  sense  of  the 
people  faithfully  to  the  crown.  If  the  interpretation  be  falsa 
or  imperfect,  the  constituent  powers  ore  called  upon  to  deliver 
their  own  sentiments.  Their  speech  is  rude,  but  intelligible ; 
—their  gestures  fierce,  but  full  of  explanation.  Perplexed  by 
sophistries,  their  honest  eloquence  hses  into  action.  The 
first  appeal  was  to  the  integrity  of  their  representatives ; — 
the  second  to  the  kings  justice; — the  last  argument  of  the 
people,  whenever  they  have  recourse  to  it,  will  carry  more  perr 
naps  than  persuasion  to  parliament,  or  suppiication  to  the 
throne. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIX*. 

TO  THE   PBINTEB  OF  TBS  FTTBUC   ADVEBIISSB. 

Sir,  Mar  2S,  1770.' 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  it  would  neither  have  been 
safe  nor  perhaps  quite  regular  to  oflFer  any  opinion  to  the 
public  upon  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  their  proceedings.  To 
pronounce  fairly  upon  their  conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
until  we  could  consider,  in  one  view,  the  beginning,  progress. 

*  In  parliament,  in  the  city,  in  the  newspapers,  the  contest  with  the  court 
was  continued  by  the  Whigs.  The  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of 
Sights  had  discharged  or  compromised  all  Mr.  Wilkes's  debts,  to  the  amount 
of  seventeen  thousand  pounds.  The  term  of  Wilkes  s  confinement  had  ex- 
pired ;  and  he  had  been  elected  alderman  for  the  iK*ard  of  Faiiingdon-  With- 
oat.  * 

In  this  state  of  things  Junius  wrote  the  fallowing  letter.  His  object  in 
it  was,  to-prerent  the  people  from  adopting  the  persoasiQU  either  that  GKh 
Temment  was  not  greatly  in  the  wrong,  or  that  redress  was  hopeless^  and 
that  no  part  remained  for  the  complainers  but  tamo  ac^escence.     He  re* 

U   2 
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Bnd  conclosion  of  their  deliberations.  The  cause  of  the  public 
was  undertaken  and  supported  bj  men  whose  abilities  and 
united  authority,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantageous  ground 
they  stood  on,  might  well  be  thought  sufficient  to  determine  a 
popular  question  in  favour  of  the  people.  Neither  was  the 
House  of  Commons  so  absolutely  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
ministry,  or  even  of  their  own  resolutions,  but  that  tJisij  might 
have  paid  some  decent  regard  to  the  known  disposition  of 
their  constituents,  and,  without  any  dishonour  to  their  firm- 
ness, might  have  retracted  an  opinion,  too  hastily  adopted, 
when  they  saw  the  alarm  it  had  created,  and  how  strongly  it 
was  opposed  by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  ministiy, 
too,  would  have  consulted  their  own  immediate  interest  in 
making  some  concession  satisfactory  to  the  moderate  part  of 
the  people.  Without  touching  the  fact,  they  might  have  con- 
sented to  guard  against,  or  give  up  the  dangerous  principle  on 
which  it  was  established.  In  this  state  of  things,  I  think  it  was 
highly  improbable  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  people  upon  a  matter,  which,  in  their  appre- 
hension at  least,  immediately  atfected  the  life  of  the  consti- 
tution, would  be  treated  with  as  much  contempt  by  their  own 
representatives,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  they  had  been 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  Despairing  of  their 
integrity,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  something  from  their  pru- 
dence, and  something  from  their  fears.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
certainly  did  not  foresee  to  what  an  extent  the  corruption  of  a 
parliament  might  be  carried.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
there  was  still  some  portion  of  shame  or  virtue  left  in  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  there  was  a  line 
in  public  prostitution  beyond  which  they  would  scruple  to  pro- 
ceed. Had  the  young  man  been  a  little  more  practised  in  the 
world,  or  had  he  ventured  to  measure  the  characters  of  other 
men  by  his  own,  he  would  not  hare  been  so  easily  discouraged. 

Tiewi  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the  aetnoii,  which  had  ended  os 
the  10th  of  May ;  blames  both  the  Lords  and  Commons  equally  for  what 
thev  had  done,  and  for  what  they  had  neglected ;  arraigns  the  nnskilfnlneev 
of  the  financial  measures  which  the  new  niini^tor  ]uui  adopted ;  and  intro- 
duces a  disadrantage^ns  comparison  of  the  character  of  the  present  sovereign^ 
with  those  of  some  of  the  worst  and  most  nnfiutnnata  of  his  pr«deees8on» 
In  this  way  he  dexterously  afibrded  ready  topics  of  aboM  for  those  who  do* 
fired  tr  keep  up  the  popular  &une. — Ed.* 
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The  prorogation  of  parliament  naturally  calls  npoa  us  to 
reriew  their  proceedings,  and  to  consider  the  condition  in 
which  they  have  left  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  question  but 
they  have  done  what  is  usually  called  the  king's  business 
much  to  his  Majesty's  satisfaction  'i^.  We  have  only  to  lament 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  system  introduced  or  revived  in  the 
present  reign,  this  kind  of  merit  should  be  very  consistent 
with  the  neglect  of  every  duty  they  owe  to  the  nation.  The 
interval  between  the  opening  of  the  last  and  the  close  of  the 
former  session  was  longer  than  usual  f.  Whatever  were  the 
views  of  the  minister  in  deferring  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
sufficient  time  was  certainly  given  to  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  look  back  upon  the  steps  he  had  taken, 
and  the  consequences  they  had  produced.  The  zeal  of  party, 
the  violence  of  personal  animosities,  and  the  heat  of  conten- 
tion had  leisare  to  subside.  From  that  period,  whatever  reso- 
lution they  took  was  deliberate  and  prepense.  In  the  pre- 
ceding session  the  dependants  of  the  ministry  had  affected  to 
believe  that  the  final  determination  of  the  question  would 
have  satisfied  the  nation,  or  at  least  put  a  stop  to  their  com- 
plaints ;  as  if  the  certainty  of  an  evil  could  diminish  the  sense 
of  it,  or  the  nature  of  injustice  could  be  altered  by  decision. 
But  they  found  the  people  of  England  were  in  a  temper  very 
distant  from  submission ;  and  although  it  was  contended  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  themselves  reverse  a  resolu- 
tion which  had  the  force  and  effect  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
there  were  other  constitutional  expedients  which  would  have 
given  a  security  against  any  similar  attempts  for  the  future. 
The  general  proposition^  in  which  the  whole  country  had  an 
interest,  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  particular  fact,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Luttrell  would  alone  have  been  con- 
cerned. The  House  of  Lords  might  interpose — the  king 
might  dissolve  the  parliament — or,  \f  every  other  resource 
failed,  there  still  lay  a  grand  constitutional  writ  of  error,  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  from  the  decision  of  one  court  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  legislature.  Every  one  of  these  remedies 

*  Th«  temper  -with  whicli  yoa  hare  conducted  all  vonr  proceedings  has 
giToi  ma  gfcatlatitiaetion."— iCiift^'f  Speech  on  cloting  th4  Session  of  Par' 
Kament,  May  19, 1770. 

f  There  was  no  autumnal  session  this  year.  Parliament  did  not  meet  till 
Jannnrj  9, 1769-70. 
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has  been  successivelj  attempted.  The  people  petfonned  their 
part  with  dignity,  spirit,  and  perserenmce.  Por  many  months 
Ids  Majes^  heud  nothing  from  his  sabjeots  bat  the  language 
of  complaint  and  resentment;  unhappUj  for  this  country,  it 
was  the  dailj  triumph  of  his  coartiers  that  he  heard  it  mdi  an 
indifference  approaching  to  contempt. 

The  House  of  Commons  having  assumed  a  power  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  were  determined  not  merely  to  support  it 
in  the  single  instance  in  question,  but  to  maintain  the  doctrinb 
in  its  utmost  extent  and  to  establish  the  fiact  as  a  precedent 
in  law,  to  be  applied  in  whatever  manner  his  Majesty's  serf* 
vants  should  hereafter  think  fit  Their  proceedings  upon 
this  occasion  are  a  strong  proof  that  a  decision,  in  the  &nt 
instance  illegal  and  unjust  can  only  be  supported  by  a  con* 
tinuation  of  falsehood  and  injustice.  To  support  their  former 
resolutions  they  were  obliged  to  violate  some  of  the  best 
known  and  established  rules  of  the  House.  In  one  instance 
they  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  that  it  was  not  tho  rule  of  the  House  to 
divide  a  complicated  question,  at  the  request  of  a  member*. 
But  after  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  the  laud,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  treat  the  piivate  regulations  of 
their  own  assembly  with  equal  disregard.  The  speaker, 
being  young  in  office,  began  with  pretending  ignorance,  and 

*  Thii  eztr&Tiigint  resolution  appean  in  the  Totei  of  the  House,  hot,  in 
the  minatei  of  the  conunittees,  the  instances  of  resolutions  coutinrj  to  lav 
and  troth,  and  of  refosals  to  acknowledge  law  and  troth  when  proposed  to 
them,  are  innumerable. — Jmrius. 

The  following  is  a  more  particular  explanation  of  the  &ct  alloded  to  by 
Jonins:— 

The  Honae  having,  on  the  30th  of  Jannarf,  I7T0,  resolred  itself  into  a 
oommiitee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  ensuing  declaration  was  proposed: 
"  That,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  House  ought  to  judge  o£  elae- 
tions  bj  the  Uw  of  the  land,  and  bj  the  custom  of  parliament,  which  is  part 
of  that  law."  This  being  the  first  of  a  string  of  resolutions  that  were  to  lead 
to  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  determination  of  the  Uiddle- 
aez  election  had  taken  place,  it  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  ministrf 
that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  House^  the  entire  series  could  not  bo  d[* 
Tided,  to  which  the  speaker  having  assented,  the  ministry  next  moved,  that 
the  whole  of  the  intended  resolutions,  except  the  first,  should  be  omitted,  and 
that  the  following  amendment  should  be  added  to  it : — *'  And  that  -the  jud^ 
ment  of  this  House  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes  was  agreeable  to  the  bw  of 
the  land,  and  fiilly  authorized  by  the  prKtice  of  parliament*  This  waf 
carried  by  224  to  180. 
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ended  with  deciding  for  Uie  ministry.  We  were  not  surprised 
at  the  decision;  bat  he  hesitated  and  blushed  at  his  own 
baseness  *,  and  everj  man  was  astonished  f. 

The  interest  of  the  public  was  vigorously  supported  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Their  right  to  defend  the  constitution 
against  any  encroachment  of  the  other  estates,  and  the  neces* 
sity  of  exerting  it  at  this  period,  was  urged  to  them  with 
every  argument  that  could  be  supposed  to  influence  the  heart 
or  the  understanding.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  they  had 
already  taken  their  part,  and  were  determined  to  support  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  ti*uch  and 
decency,  but  even  by  a  surrender  of  their  own  most  important 
rights.  Instead  of  performing  that  duty  which  the  consti- 
tution expects  from  them  in  return  for  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  their  station — in  return  for  the  hereditary  share 
it  has  given  them  in  the  legislature — the  majority  of  them 
made  common  cause  with  the  other  House  in  oppressing  the 
people,  and  established  another  doctrine  as  fjEdse  in  itself,  and, 
if  possible,  more  pernicious  to  the  constitution,  than  that  on 
which  the  Middlesex  election  was  determined.  By  resolving 
'*  that  they  had  no  right  to  impeach  a  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  where  that  House  haa  a 
competent  jurisdiction/*  I  they  in  effect  gave  up  that  con- 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  trai  novr  ipeaker  of  the  House  of  Commoiu.  He 
had  oommenced  hie  political  career  as  a  Tiolent  Whig ;  bat  for  some  time 
past  had  exhibited  the  most  complete  tergiversation,  and  had  been  as  warm 
m  the  cause  of  Toryism  as  the  warmest  of  its  oldest  esponsers.  He  was 
elected  to  the  chair,  Janoary  22, 1770,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Oust, 
through  ill  health,  and  who  died  on  the  same  day  that  Sir  Fletcher  soo- 
ceeded  him. 

f  When  the  long  first  made  it  a  measure  of  his  government  to  destroy 
Til,  Wilkes,  and  when  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  mn  down  prin- 
lege.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  with  hia  nsnal  prostituted  efonterr,  assured  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  should  regard  one  of  their  votes  no  more  than  a 
xeaolntion  of  so  many  drunken  porters.  This  is  the  very  lawyer  whom  Bea 
Jonson  describes  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Gives  forked  counsel ;  takes  provoking  gold. 
On  tUktr  hattdf  and  puts  it  up. 
So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perpiex'd  a  tongue, 
And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 
Lie  still  without  a/ec*' — Junm. 
t  A  motion  similar  to  that  raeited  in  the  note  to  p.  294  was  made  by  the  • 
Utfquis  of  Bockingham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declaring,  "  That  the  bw 
«f  the  hmd  and  the  established  customs  of  paritament  were  the  sole  mle  of 
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stitutional  check  and  reciprocal  control  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislatnre  over  the  other,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and 
most  important  object  pronded  for  by  the  division  of  the 
whole  legislative  power  into  three  estates ;  and  now,  let  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  erer  so  ex- 
travagant, let  their  declarations  of  the  law  be  ever  so  flagrantly 
false,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  to  the  subject,  the  Hoose  of 
Lords  have  imposed  a  slavish  silence  upon  themselves ;  they 
cannot  interpose — ^they  cannot  protect  the  subject — they 
cannot  defend  the  laws  of  their  country.  A  concession  so 
extraordinary  in  itself,  so  contradictory  to  the  principles  of 
their  own  institution,  cannot  but  alarm  the  most  unsuspecting 
mind.  We  may  well  conclude,  that  the  Lords  would  har&ly 
have  yielded  so  much  to  the  other  House,  without  the  certain^ 
of  a  compensation,  which  can  only  be  made  to  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.  The  arbitrary  power  they  have 
assumed  of  imposing  fines,  and  committing,  during  pleasure, 
will  now  be  exercised  in  its  full  extent*.  The  House  of 
Commons  are  too  much  in  their  debt  to  question  or  interrupt 
their  proceedings.  The  crown  too,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
%vill  lose  nothing  in  this  new  distribution  of  |)ower.  After 
declaring  that  to  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  the  constitation  f  his 
Majesty  has  reason  to  expect  that  some  extraordinary  compli- 
ment will  be  returned  to  the  royal  prerogative.  The  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  seem  to  treat  their  separate  lights 
and  interests  as  the  Boman  Triumvira  did  their  friend^ — 

determiiialion  in  aQ  cmm  of  electbD,"  whieh  baring  been  lost,  -^na  met  bj 
one  to  the  purport  of  that  before  quoted,  which  ttbs  carried  by  a  brgv 
majority ;  in  consequence  of  which,  two  meet  strong  and  able  protests  were 
entered  npon  the  jonmais  of  the  Honae,  which  wen  signed  by  no  less  than 
forty-two  peers.  In  the  last  of  these  the  protesting  lords  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  public  that  they  would  avail  themselres,  as  fiv  as  in  them  lay, 
of  every  right  and  every  power  with  which  the  eonstiration  bad  armed  them 
for  the  gMd  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  obtain  foil  relief  in  behalf  of  the- 
injoxed  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

*  The  man  who  resists  and  oreitomes  this  iniqnitons  power  assumed  by 
the  lords  must  be  supported  by  the  whole  people.  We  have  the  laws  of 
our  tide,  and  want  nothing  but  an  intrepid  leader.  When  such  a  man  stands 
forth  let  the  nation  16ok  to  it     It  is  not  kii  cause,  bnt  our  own. — Junvs. 

See  Prirate  Letters,  Nos.  80,  81,  and  82,  iii  which  Wilkes  gives  an 
intimation  of  an  intended  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 

t  Note  to  Letter  87,  anU,  p.  279. 
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they  reciproeallj  sacrifice  them  to  the  animosities  of  each 
other,  and  establish  a  detestable  union  among  themselves, 
npon  the  min  of  the  laws  and  liberQr  of  the  commonwealth. 

Throngh  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  this  session,  there  is  an  apparent,  a  palpable  consciousness 
of  guilt,  which  has  prevented  their  daring  to  assert  their  own 
dignity,  where  it  has  been  immediately  and  grossly  attacked. 
In  the  course  of  Doctor  Musgrave  s  examination,  he  said 
everything  that  can  be  conceived  mortifying  to  individuals,  or 
offensive  to  the  House.  They  voted  his  information  frivolous^ 
but  they  were  awed  by  his  firmness  and  integrity,  and  sunk 
under  it  *.  The  terms  in  which  the  sale  of  a  patent  to  Mr. 
Hine  were  communicated  to  the  public  f,  natundly  called  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  integrity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  directly  impeached  ;  but  they  had  not  courage 
to  move  in  their  own  vindication,  because  the  inquiry  would 
have  been  fatal  to  Colonel  Burgovne  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
When  Sir  George  Savillo  branded  them  with  the  name  oi 
traitors  to  their  constituents — ^\vhen  the  lord  mayor, the  sherifis^ 
and  Mr.  Trecothick  expressly  avowed  and  maintained  every 
part  of  the  city  remonstrance — why  did  they  tamely  submit  ta 
be  insulted  ?  Why  did  they  not  immediately  expel  those  re- 
fractory members?  Conscious  of  the  motives  on  which  they  had 
acted,  they  prudently  preferred  infamy  to  danger,  and  were 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  contempt  than  to  rouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  whole  people.  Had  they  expelled  those  five  mem* 
bers  t.  the  consequences  of  the  new  doctrine  of  incapacitation 
would  have  come  immediately  home  to  eveiy  man.  The  truth 
of  it  would  then  have  been  fairly  tried,  without  any  reference 
to  Mr.  Wilkes  s  private  character,  or  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
or  the  obstinacy  of  one  particular  county.  These  topics,  I 
know,  have  had  their  weight  with  men  who,  afiecticg  a  cha* 
meter  of  moderation,  in  reality  consult  nothing  but  their  own 
immediate  ease— who  are  weak  enough  to.  acquiesce  under  a 

*T1ieeziiintiiation  of  this  firm,  honest  nan  ii  printed  for  Almon.  The 
render  iriU  find  it.R  most  enrioos  end  a  moet  intefettin;  tract.  Doctor  Muj^ 
grave,  with  no  other  rapport  bat  troth,  and  hie  own  firmneii,  retiated  and 
orereame  the  whole  Heulbe  of  Conmona. — Jwnra. 

t  Jonint,  Letter  38,  ant$,  p.  249. 

t  The  five  memben  alladed  to  are  Sir  George  Savillei  Mr.  Beekford,  Ur 
Townahend,  Mr.  Sawhridge,  and  Mr.  Treeothick. 
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flagrant  Tioladon  of  the  la^re,  irhen  it  does  not  directly  touch 
themselves,  and  care  not  what  injustice  is  practised  upon  a 
man  whose  moral  character  thej  pionslj  tlunk  themsehes 
obliged  to  condemn.  In  any  other  drcnmstances,  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  must  have  forfeited  all  their  credit  and  dignity; 
if,  after  such  gross  provocation,  thej  had  permitted  those  five 
gentlemen  to  sit  any  longer  among  them.  We  should  then 
have  seen  and  felt  the  operation  of  a  precedent  which  is  re- 
presented to  be  perfectly  barren  and  harmless.  But  there  is 
a  set  of  men  in  this  country  whose  understandings  measure 
the  violation  of  law  by  the  magnitude  of  the  instance,  not  by 
the  important  consequences  which  flow  directly  from  the 
principle ;  and  the  minister,  I  presume,  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  quicken  their  apprehension  too  soon.  Had  Mr.  Hampden 
reasoned  and  acted  like  the  moderate  men  of  these  days,  in- 
stead of  hazarding  his  whole  fortune  in  a  law-suit  with  the 
crown,  he  would  have  quietly  paid  the  twenty  shilliugs  de- 
manded  of  him ;  the  Stuart  family  would  probably  have  con- 
tinned  upon  the  throne  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  imposition 
of  ship-money  would  have  been  an  acknowledged  prerogative 
of  the  crown. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  business  of  the  session,  after  voting 
the  supplies,  and  confirming  the  determination  of  the  Middle* 
sex  election?  The  extraordinary  prorogation  of  the  Irish 
parliament*,  and  the  just  discontents  of  that  kingdom,  have 
been  passed  by  without  notice.  Neither  the  general  situation 
of  our  colonies,  nor  that  particular  distress  which  forced  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence,  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  moment*s  consideration  f.     In  the 

*  A  law  had  lately  paaied  in  the  Irish  legiilatare,  rendering  the  Iriah 
puiiaoMiitt  octennial.  Prior  to  thia  period  thcj  had  been  o£  longer  dua« 
tion,  and  it  waa  againat  the  viil  of  the  coort  that  the  law  waa  enacted. 
The  parliament  that  paued  it  wat  prorogned  immediately  afterwards,  and 
then  dissolved,  nnder  the  hope  of  a  more  tractable  parliament  in  future. 
The  minister,  howerer,  waa  deceired;  for  the  new  parliament  objeeted* 
ahortiy  after  itt  meeting-,  to  passing  the  proposed  money  bill,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  originated  in  the  priTy  council  instead  of  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Townsheod,  the  lord-Uentenant,  on  December  2,  entered  a 
protest  on  the  journals  of  the  Upper  House  against  the  retection  of  this  bill ; 
and  intended  to  haTe  dona  the  same  on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  latter  would  not  suffer  him. 

f  Af^  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  it  was  tried  whether  the  Amerioeni 
would  fttbnvt  to  certain  custom-house  dntie%  aa  upon  glassy  xed-lsad,  te% 
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repeal  of  those  acts,  which  were  most  offensiTe  to  America^ 
the  parliament  hare  done  everything  bat  remove  the  offence. 
Thej  have  relinquished  the  revenue,  but  judiciouslj  taken 
care  to  preserve  the  contention.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
continuance  of  the  tea  duty  is  to  produce  any  direct  benefit 
whatsoever  to  the  mother  country.  Wliat  is  it,  then,  but  an 
odious,  unproiitable  exertion  of  a  speculative  right,  and  fixing 
a  badge  of  slaveiy  upon  the  Americans,  without  service  to 
their  masters?  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  ministry 
and  a  parliament  who  are  neither  to  be  persuaded  by  airgu* 
ment  nor  instructed  by  experience. 

Lord  North,  I  presume,  will  not  claim  an  extraordinary 
merit  from  anything  he  has  done  this  year  in  the  improve- 
ment or  application  of  the  revenue.  A  great  operation, 
directed  to  an  important  object,  though  it  should  fail  of 
success,  marks  the  genius  and  elevates  the  chamcter  of  a 
minister.  A  poor  contracted  understanding  deals  in  little 
schemes,  which  dishonour  him  if  they  fail,  and  do  him  no 
credit  when  they  succeed.  Lord  North  had  fortunately  the 
means  in  his  possession  of  reducing  all  the  four  per  cents  at 
once*.    The  failure  of  his  first  enterprise  in  finance  is  not 

&c.  Bat  it  -wu  thft  f/rineifU  itMlf  that  was  obnozioiii  to  the  Americans ; 
imd  hence  thia  attempt  waa  aa  atrenaotuij  retuted  as  the  fonner.  These 
latter  duties  vera  in  consequence  all  roluiqaished,  excepting  ihat  on  tecu 
The  Americans,  however,  would  not  submit  to  this  mortification,  which  as 
mnch  infringed  upon  their  principle  as  if  no  part  whateTer  had  been  relin* 
qoished.  GK)vemmettt  nerertheless  insisted  upon  retaining  this  impost,  and 
the  result  is  well  known.  Yet  hostilities  may  be  aaid  to  have  commenced 
in  the  first  instance  at  Boston,  from  a  private  dispute  between  two  or  three 
soldiers  qnartezed  there  and  a  party  of  ropemaker^  The  soldiers  in  this 
quarrel  wen  joined  by  their  comrades,  and  even  by  their  officers,  and  tha 
ropemakefs  by  the  inhabitaatt  of  the  town ;  in  the  acuffie  that  ensued,  the 
oifioers  were  struek,  the  aoidiera  fired,  and  aeverai  peraona  in  the  mob  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Gaptain  Preaton,  the  commanding  officer,  waa  aftar< 
warda  tried  bat  acquitted. 

*  The  stock  denominated  three  per  cents  had  arisen  fimn  a  loan  of  two 
millions  raised  by  goTenmient  in  the  29th  of  Qeo.  II.,  for  which  a  lottery 
and  redeemable  annuities  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent,  had  been 
gianted  and  secured.  Of  the  annuities,  one  quarter  had  been  paid  off,  and 
the  sinking  fund,  which  was  charj^  with  the  remainder,  was  at  this  time 
so  fiUly  capable  of  liquidating  it,  that  a  notice  to  this  effect  had  bee^girea 
"by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  A^l  26, 1770* 

In  consequence  of  thia  flourishing  sUite  of  the  three  per  eent%  inta 
which  almost  erery  one  was  buying^  &e  lour  per  cents  had  been  much  Ibt^ 
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half  80  disgraceful  to  his  reputation  as  a  minister  as  the 
enterprise  itself  is  injurious  to  the  public.  Instead  of  striking 
one  decisive  blow,  which  would  have  cleared  the  market  at 
once,  upon  terms  proportioned  to  the  price  of  the  four  per 
cents  six  weeks  ago,  he  has  tampered  with  a  pitiful  portion  of 
a  commodity  which  ought  never  to  have  been  touched  but  in 
gross — he  has  given  notice  to  the  holders  of  tliat  stock,  of  a 
design  formed  by  government  to  prevail  upon  them  to  sur- 
'  render  it  by  degrees,  consequently  has  warned  them  to  hold 
up  and  enhance  the  price ;  so  that  the  plan  of  reducing  the 
four  per  cents  must  either  be  dropped  entirely,  or  continued 
with  an  increasing  disadvantage  to  the  public.  The  mi- 
nisters sagacity  has  served  to  raise  the  value  of  the  thing  he 
means  to  purchase,  and  to  sink  that  of  the  three  per  cents, 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  sell.  In  effect,  he  has  contrived  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  four  per  cents  to  sell 
out  and  buy  three  per  cents  in  the  market,  rather  than 
subscribe  his  stock  upon  any  terms  that  can  possibly  be 
offered  by  government. 

The  state  of  the  nation  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  the 
situation  of  the  king.  The  prorogation  of  parliament  has 
the  effect  of  a  temporary  dissolution.  The  odium  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  collective  body  sits  lightly  upon  the  separate 
members  who  composed  it  They  retire  into  summer 
quarters,  and  rest  from  the  disgraceful  labours  of  the 
campaign.  But  as  for  the  sovereign,  it  is  not  so  with  him. 
He  has  a  permanent  existence  in  this  country.  He  cannot 
withdraw  himself  from  the  complaints,  the  discontents,  the 

saken,  and  had  sunk  below  their  level.  Lord  North,  by  a  amall  boma, 
miffht  have  induced  all  the  holden  of  thia  atock  to  hATe  txanafemd  it  into 
three  per  cenu  inatead  of  receiving  four,  which  wonid  have  been  a  gieai 
relief  to  th*  public  debt ;  but,  though  the  miniater  waa  open  to  thia  convie- 
tion,.]ia  went  to  work  with  a  timid  hand,  and  took  ao  much  time  to  com* 
plete  what  be  did  intend,  aa  to  forfeit  every  advantage  he  might  at  firrt 
have  derived.  Inatead  of  making  a  propoaal  of  thia  kind  to  emhraee  the 
wkoU  of  the  four  per  centa»  he  propoaed  to  convert  only  two  milliona  and  a 
quarter  of  them  into  three  per  cents,  and  that  the  bonua  ahouid  be  a  lottery 
for  five  hundred  thouaand  ponnda,  divided  into  fifty  tbooaand  ticketa,  of 
which  every  holder  of  a  hundred  pounda  capital  ahonld  be  entitled,  for  thia 
"^Buppoaed  ^exence  of  fourteen  pounda  atarling,  to  two  of  ancb  lotteiy 
ticketa.  In  the  proapeet  of  thia  achenw  the  four  per  centa  bcg^n  to  riae  at 
the  ezpenae  of  toe  three  per  cenU,  and  the  object,  ao  &r  aa  regarded  pee» 
niary  advantage^  waa  completely  frnatiated. 
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Teproadies  of  his  sobjects.  Thej  pursue  him  to  bis  retire* 
ment,  aud  invade  his  domestic  happiness,  when  no  address 
can  be  obtained  from  an  obsequious  parliament  to  encouxage 
or  console  him.  In  other  times,  the  interest  of  the  king 
and  people  of  England  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  the  same. 
A  new  system  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  fact,  but  pro- 
fessed upon  principle.  Ministers  are  no  longer  the  public 
servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the 
sovereign.  One  particular  class  of  men  are  permitted  to 
call  themselves  the  kings  friends'*',  as  if  the  body  of  the 
people  were  the  kings  enemies;  or  as  if  his  Majesty  looked 
for  a  resource  or  consolation  in  the  attachment  of  a  few 
favourites  against  the  general  contempt  and  detestation  of 
his  subjects.  Edward  and  Bichord  the  Second  made  the 
same  distinction  between  the  collective  body  of  the  people, 
and  a  contemptible  party  who  surrounded  the  throne.  The 
event  of  their  mistaken  conduct  might  have  been  a  warning 
to  their  successors.  Yet  the  errors  of  those  princes  were  not 
without  excuse.  They  had  as  many  false  friends  as  our 
present  gracious  sovereign,  and  infinitely  greater  temptations 
to  seduce  them.  They  were  neither  sober,  religious,  nor 
demure.  Intoxicated  with  pleasure,  they  wasted  their  in- 
heritance in  pursuit  of  it.  Their  lives  were  like  a  rapid 
torrent  brilliant  in  prospect,  though  useless  or  dangerous  in 
its  course.  In  the  dull,  unanimated  existence  of  other 
princes,  we  see  nothing  but  a  sickly,  stagnant  water,  which 
taints  the  atmosphere  without  fertilizing  the  soil.  The 
morality  of  a  king  is  not  to  be  measured  by  vulgar  rules. 
His  situation  is  smgular.  There  are  faults  which  do  him 
honour,  and  virtues  that  disgrace  him.  A  faultless,  insipid 
equality  in  his  character,  is  neither  capable  of  vice  nor  virtue 
in  the  extreme;  but  it  secures  his  submission  to  those 
persons  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  respect,  and  makes 
him  a  dangerous  instrument  of  their  ambition.  Secluded 
from  the  world,  attached  from  his  infancy  to  one  set  of 
persons,  and  one  set  of  ideas,  he  can  neither  open  his  heart 
to  new  connections,  nor  his  mind  to  better  information.    A 

*  "  An  igllonukt,  merceniiy,  and  senrile  crew ;  unniiimoQi  in  eril,  dili- 
pnt  in  nujchie^  variable  in  principles,  constant  to  flattery,  talkers  for 
LbertY,  bat  slaves  to  power— styling  themselves  the  ooort  party  and  tht 
prince's  only  friends."— DavmoiM^  jvotef  5y  Jusius. 
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cbaraeter  of  this  sort  is  the  soil  fittest  to  produce  that  ob- 
stinate  bigotry  in  politics  and  reli^on  whidi  begins  nith  a 
meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  nndentanding,  and  finallj  con- 
ducts the  monarch  and  the  martyr  to  the  Uock. 

At  any  other  period,  I  doubt  not,  the  scandalous  disorders 
which  hare  been  introduced  into  the  government  of  all  the 
dependencies  of  the  empire  would  have  roused  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  odious  abuse  and  prostito- 
tion  of  the  prerogative  at  home,  the  unconstitutional  employ- 
ment of  the  military,  the  arbitrary  fines  and  commitments 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Court  of  King  s  Bench,  the 
mercy  of  a  chaste  and  pious  prince  extended  cheerfully  to  a 
wilful  murderer,  because  that  murderer  is  the  brother  of  a 
common  prostitute,  would,  I  think,  at  any  other  time,  have 
excited  universal  indignation*.  But  the  daring  attack  upon 
the  constitution  in  the  Middlesex  election,  makes  us  callous 
and  indifferent  to  inferior  grievances.  No  man  regards  an 
eruption  upon  the  surface  when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded, 
and  he  feels  a  mortification  approaching  to  his  heart  The 
free  election  of  our  representatives  in  parliament  compre- 
hends, because  it  is  the  source  and  security  o£  every  right 
and  privilege  of  the  English  nation.  The  ministry  have 
realized  the  compendious  ideas  of  Caligula.  They  know  that 
the  liberty,  the  laws,  and  property  of  an  Englishman  have  in 
truth  but  one  neck,  and  that,  to  violate  the  freedom  of  election, 
strikes  deeply  at  them  all 

JUNIUS. 

*  Matthew  and  Patrick  Kennedy  Bad  been  condemned  to  inffer  death  for 
the  murder  of  John  Bigby,  a  watchman.  Their  tiiter,  Hist  Kennedy,  was 
a  prostitute  well  known  to  many  of  the  courtien  of  the  day,  and  her  inter- 
cesaion  arailed  to  obtain  for  them,  first  a  respite,  and  afterwards  a  pardon. 
The  widow  of  Bigby,  nevertheless,  laid  an  appeal  against  the  murderers, 
and  a  new  trial  was  appointed.  The  friends  of  Miss  Kennedy,  howeyer, 
bought  them  off,  by  a  present  to  the  widow  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and,  in  consequence,  she  desisted  from  appearing  against  the 
prisoners  when  they  were  armigned. 


so  LOBD  XOIKTH.  dOS 


LETTER   XL*. 

TO  LOBD  XOEXH. 

Mr  LoBD,  August  22, 1770. 

Mb.  Ldttbell's  seirices  were  the  chief  support  aud  ornament 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration.  The  honour  of 
reimrding  them  was  reserved  for  jour  lordship.  The  duke, 
it  seems,  had  contracted  an  obligation  he  was  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  and  unable  to  acquit.  You,  my  Lord,  had  no 
scruples.  You  accepted  of  the  succession  with  all  its  in- 
cumbrances, and  have  paid  Mr.  Luttrell  his  legacy,  at  the 
hazard  of  mining  the  estate. 

When  this  accomplished  youth  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  government,  the  world  was  busy  in  inquiring 
what  honours  or  emoluments  could  be  a  sufficient  recompense, 
to  a  young  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune  for  submitting  to 
mark  his  entrance  into  life  with  the  universal  contempt  and 
detestation  of  his  country.  His  noble  father  had  not  been  so 
precipitate.  To  vacate  his  seat  in  parliament — to  intrude 
upon  a  county  in  which  he  had  no  interest  or  connection — 
to  possess  himself  of  another  man  s  right,  and  to  maintain  it 
in  defiance  of  public  shame  as  well  as  justice,  bespoke  a 
degree  of  zeal  or  of  depravity  which  all  the  favour  of  a  pious 
prince  could  hardly  requite.  *  I  protest,  my  Lord,  there  is  in 
this  young  man's  conduct  a  strain  of  prostitution,  which,  for 
its  singularity,  I  cannot  but  admire.    He  has  discovered  a 

*  In  the  peruioi  of  the  strietnrat  of  Junius,  it  should  be  bonne  in  mind, 
that,  in  regard  to  the  great  constitntionol  grounds  on  which  the  two  adverse 
parties  of  the  Crown  and  the  Opposition  hod  taken  each  iu  separate  stand, 
both  were  in  the  right  The  executive  power  did  well  to  maintain  its 
dignity  with  fimnesa,  in  spile  of  &ctious  importunity,  or  popular  outrage. 
It  did  well  to  presenm  the  soTereign  from  the  humiliation  of  being  treated 
merely  as  a  lunatic  in  the  bands  of  the  Whigs.  The  Opposition,  on 
the  other  hand,  acted  a  part  which,  however  intended,  had  substantially  the 
e&ct  of  true  patriotism  when  they  resisted  the  execution  of  general  war* 
rants,  branded  with  reprobation  what  they  esteemed  an  ignominious  peaee^ 
supported  Wilkes,  notwithstanding^  his  private  enors,  against  ministerial 
oppression,  asserted  the  vbkted  rights  oif  the  eleeton  of  Middlesex,  and 
eagerly  watched  against  any  undue  interposition  of  the  military  force  in 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  dvil  anthority.  Such  were  the  good  and  evil  of 
the  struggle.  Junius  belonged  to  the  constitutional  or  resisting  puty,  and 
£9r  his  purpose  the  present  letter  is  written  with  admuabla  force,  liveliness, 
and  propriety.^Eo. 
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new  line  in  the  human  character — ^he  has  degraded  even  th^ 
name  of  Luttrell,  and  gratified  hie  father^s  most  aangoine 
expectations. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  eyery  possible  disposition  to 
patronise  this  kind  of  merit,  was  contented  with  pzonoancing 
Colonel  Luttrell's  panegyric*.  The  gallant  spirit,  the  disin- 
terested zeal  of  the  young  adventurer,  were  echoed  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  Grace  repeatedly  pledged  himself 
to  the  House,  as  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Luttrell's  intentions,  that  he  had  engaged  without  any 
prospect  of  personal  benefit,  and  that  the  idea  of  compensa- 
tion would  mortally  offend  himf.  The  noble  Duke  could 
hardly  be  in  earnest ;  but  he  had  lately  quitted  his  employ- 
ment, and  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  take  some  care  of 
his  reputation.  At  that  very  moment  the  Irish  negotiation 
was  probably  begun.  Come  forward,  thou  worthy  represen- 
tative of  Lord  Bute,  and  tell  this  insulted  countty,  who 
advised  the  king  to  appoint  Mr.  Luttrell  ajojutanivqbkebai. 
to  the  army  in  Ireland.  By  what  management  was  Colonel 
Cuuinghame  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  employment^  and  the 
obsequious  Gisbome  to  accept  of  a  pension  for  the  government 
of  Kinsale^?  Was  it  an  original  stipulation  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  or  does  he  owe  his  preferment  to  your  Lord- 
ship s  partiality,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  friendship? 
My  Lord,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  trace  this  mea- 
sure to  its  source,  we  can  follow  the  stream,  and  warn  the 
country  of  its  approaching  destruction.  The  English  nation 
must  be  roused,  and  put  upon  its  guard.  Mr.  Luttrell  has 
already  shown  us  how  far  he  may  be  trusted  whenever  an 
open  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  the  liberties  of  this  country 

*  At  this  time  he  was  onlf  lienteiumt-coioneL 

t  He  now  says  that  his  great  object  is  the  nnk  of  colonel,  and  that  he 
mil  hare  IL— Jttvztts. 

^  This  infiunoos  transaction  ought  to  be  explained  to  the  pablic.  Colonel 
Gisbome  was  quarter-master^general  in  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  pennadea 
him  to  resign  to  a  Scotch  officer,  one  Fiaser,  and  gives  him  the  government 
of  Kinsale.  Colond  Cuninghame  was  adjotant^geneial  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Townshend  offers  him  a  pension  to  indnoe  him  to  resign  to  LnttrelL  dm* 
inghame  Ueau  the  ofiEer  with  contempt.  What's  to  be  done  t  Poor  Gif 
.  borne  must  move  once  more.  He  accepts  of  a  pension  of  600^.  a  year  until 
n  government  of  greater  value  shall  becomA  vacant.  Colonel  Cuninghame 
is  made  governor  of  Einsale ;  and  Luttrell,  at  last,  for  whom  the  whole 
.machinery  is  put  in  motion,  becomes  adjutant-genera],  and  in  eSsct  takes 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland.— JumnSi 
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I  do  not  doabt  that  there  is  a  deliberate  plan  formed^  Year. 
Lordship  best  knows  by  whom ;  the  corruption  of  the  legis- 
latiTO  hodj  on  this  side,  a  military  force  on  the  other^  and 
then  farewdL  to  England  !  It  is  impossible  that  any  minister 
shall  dare  to  advise  the  kinfi^  to  place  such  a  man  as  Luttrell 
in  the  confidential  post  of  adjutant-general,  if  there  were  not 
some  secret  purpose  in  view  which  only  such  a  man  as  Lut- 
trell is  fit  to  promote.  The  insult  offered  to  the  army  is. 
general  is  as  gross  as  the  outrage  intended  to  the  peopfe  of 
England.  What!  Lieutenant-colonel  Luttrell  to  be  adjutant- 
general  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men !  One  would 
think  his  Majesty's  campaigns  at  Blackheath  and  Wimble- 
don might  have  taught  him  better.  I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing Genend  Harvey  joy  of  a  colleague  who  does  so  much 
honour  to  the  employment.  But,  my  Lord,  this  measure 
is  too  daring  to  pass  unnoticed,  too  dangerous  to  be  received 
with  indifference  or  submission.  You  shall  not  have  time 
to  remodel  the  Irish  army.  They  will  not  submit  to  be 
garbled  by  Colonel  Luttrell.  As  a  mischief  to  the  English 
constitution  (for  he  is  not  worth  the  name  of  enemy),  they 
already  detest  him.  As  a  boy,  impudently  thrust  over  their 
heads,  they  will  receive  him  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
As  for  you,  my  Lord,  who  perhaps  are  no  more  than  the 
blind  unhappy  instrument  of  Lord  Bute  and  her  Boyal? 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  be  assured  that  you  sludl 
be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  advice  which  has  been  given, 
and  either  discover  your  accomplices,  or  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
their  security. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLL 

TO  THE  Bianr  HOKOUBABLE  I/>B]>  iiansfield*. 

Mt  Lobs,  NoTember  14, 1770. 

The  appearance  of  this  letter  will  attract  the  curiosity  of 
the  public,  and  command  even  your  Lordship *s  attention. 

.  *  In  the  eMdop$  to  this  address,  JnnioB  makes  the  foUoxring  obierration  :— 
"  The  indoied,  theagh  begun  within  these  ^w  6mjm,.  has  bees  greatly- 
Uboured."    Private  Letter,  No.  24. 

Warned  bj  their  adrentiires  with  Wilkes,  the  ministers,  though  sorely- 
TOI..  L  Z 
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I  am  cotiiddeTablj  in  your  deBt»  and  shall  endeavonr,  onoe  for 
all*  to  balance  the  accoont.  Accept  of  this  address*  my: 
Lordr  as  a  prologue  to  more  important -scenes,  in  which  you 
will  probably  be  called  upon  to  act  or  suffer. 

You  will  not  question  my  veracity  when  I  assure  you,  that 
it  has  not  been  owing  to  any  particular  respect  for  your  peison 
that  I  have  abstained  from  you  so  long.  Besides  the  distress 
and  danger  with  which  the  press  is  threatened,  when  your 
Lordship  is  party,  and  the  party  is  to  be  judge,  I  confess  I  have 
been  deterred  by  the  difi&culty  of  the  task.  Our  language 
has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detesta- 
tion, which  has  not  already  been  happily  applied  to  you,  and 
exhausted.  Ample  justice  has  been  done  by  abler  pens  than 
mine  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life  and  character.    Let  it 

galled  by  Jnniiis,  did  not  think  it  politic  to  combat  him  by  the  shield  and 
spear  of  legal  prosecution  till  his  Letter  to  the  King  appeared  to  them  to 
hare  proceeded  to  an  audacity  of  seditions  invective  which  could  not  &il  to 
proYoke  the  indignation  of  every  Englishman  in  whose  breast  false  patziotitnL 
had  not  utterly  extinguished  all  sentiments  of  loyalty.  Mr.  Woodfidl,  then- 
fore,  the  origixud  pubUsher  of  that  and  the  other  letters  of  Junius,  Mr.  Almon, . 
who  had  sold  it  in  a  publication  called  the  Londoii  Utueunij  Mr.  Miller, 
the  publisher  of  the  London  Bvening  Pat,  and  others  who  had  also  re- 
printed the  same  letter  to  the  king-,  were  brought,  at  different  times,  to  trial. 
Almon's  trial  came  on  first ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  selling  the  letter  by  the 
jury.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  was,  to  pay  a  iine  of  ten  marks, 
and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  two  years ;  himself  to  be 
bound  in  four  hundred  pounds,  his  sureties  in  two  hundred  pounds  each* 
WoodfiiU  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  of  printing  and  puUxsking  only. 
Miller  and  Baldwin  were  acquitted.  At  the  trial  of  £obinson,  one  of  tha 
jurymen,  starting  up  while  the  judge  was  giving  his  charge,  cried.  Ton  need 
not  eay  any  more,  for  I  am  detimvned  to  acqutt  kirn.  And,  in  consequence 
of  this  irregularity,  the  trial  was  put  otT  till  the  next  term.  On  these  trials 
the  court  wished  to  confine  the  juries  to  find  simply  the  fact  of  printing  or 
publishing,  without  giving  any  opinion  of  its  guilt  or  innocence. 

It  was  after  the  issue  of  these  trials  had  shown  what  the  publishers  of 
the  letters  of  Junius  had  to  dread,  that  the  author  addressed  the  present 
long*  and  eloqnent  one  to  Lord  Mansfield.  In  this  letter  Junius  professes  to 
write  an  iuTectiTe  of  revenge;  relates,  in  opprobrium  against  Lord  Mans* 
field,  some  particulars  of  his  lordship's  early  life ;  condemns  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct  as  a  jitdge ;  accuses  him  of  endeavouring  continually 
to  sophisticate  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  England,  by  debasing  additions  out 
of  the  civil  law  of  Bome;  blameshim  for  giving  evil  politiod  advice  to  hia 
aorereign ;  and  concludes  with  threatening  fiercer  inrectlTe  If  the  piintsn 
of  this  letter  should  be  harassed  by  pcosoeution. — ^Bd. 
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be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the  scattered  sweets,  till  their 
tmited  Tirtue  tortores  the  sense. 

Pennit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute  to  Scotch 
sincerity  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own  I  am  not  apt  to  confide 
iu  the  professions  of  gentlemen  of  that  country;  and  when 
they  snule,  I  feel  an  iuToluntary  emotion  to  guard  myself 
against  mischief.  With  this  general  opinion  of  an  ancient 
nation,  I  always  thought  it  much  to  your  Lordship  s  honourt 
that  in  your  earlier  days,  you  were  but  little  infected  with 
the  prudence  of  your  country.  You  had  some  original  attach* 
inents,  which  you  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  acknow- 
ledge.  The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your  native 
discretion.  Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  prince  was 
expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and  some  of  the  solem- 
nities of  religion*.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  most  amiable 
point  of  view  in  which  your  character  has  appeared.  Like  an 
honest  man,  you  took  that  part  in  politics  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  your  birth,  education,  country,  and  con- 
nectionsf.    There  was  something  generous  in  your  attach  • 

*  This  man  wu  always  a  rank  jacobite.  Lord  Barensworth  produced  the 
most  satisfactorr  eridence  of  his  baring  freqnently  drank  the  Pretendex^f 
health  upon  hit  kneei.— 'Jmnos. 

f  This  statement  of  Lord  Mansfield's  immediate  connection  with  the 
Pretender's  secretary  has  been  disputed ;  and  the  charge  advanced  by  Lord 
Barensworth  of  his  baring  drunk  the  Pretender's  health  upon  his  knees, 
was  -made  the  subject  of  inrestigation  before  the  Priiy  Council  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1753,  which  terminated  in  Mr.  Munay's  acquit- 
taly  both  tribonaU  decluiug  the  charge  to  be  a  foul  calumny.  That  Lord 
Mansfield,  howerer,  ky  under  the  public  imputation  of  being  a  relatire  of 
the  Pretender^s  secretary  is  certain  ;  as,  in  a  memorial  in  Dodington's  Diary, 
p.  441,  edit  1809,  anonymously  addressed  to  Qeneral  Hawley,  and  written 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  procuring  the  SoUcitor-Genemrs  dismission,  he  is 
thus  spoken  of :— "To  hare  a  Scotsman,  of  a  most  disaffected  {unily,  and 
allied  to  the  Pretender's  favt  mtnttter,  consulted  in  the  education  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  must  tend  to  alarm  and  disgust  the  friends  of  the  present 
royal  fiunily.  Dodington,  who  was  intimate  with  Lord  Mansfield,  then  Mr. 
Mnixay,  nowhere  contradicts  the  supposed  connection ;  who,  nevertheless, 
it  is  presumed,  would  hare  done  so  if  the  assertion  had  not  been  true.  Mr. 
Murray,  when  a  student  in  ShB  Temple,  was  an  intimate  acqnaintanee  of 
Mr.  Vernon,  a  rich  jacobite  meroer  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  the  toast  referred 
to  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  drunk  in  the  bonis  of  this  gentleman. 
Mr.  Vernon  on  his  deatii  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Murray  an  estate  in  th«  oomi- 
lies  of  Chester  and  Derby. 
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ment  to  the  boxushed  house  of  Stoart  We  lament  the  mv-^ 
takes  of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  detest  him  nntil  he 
affects  to  renounce  his  principles.  Why  did  yoa  not  adhere' 
to  that  loyalty  yon  once  professed  ?  Why  did  yoa  not  follow 
tlie  example  of  your  worthy  brother  *  ?  With  lum  you  might 
have  shared  in  the  honour  of  the  Pretender  s  conddence — 
Yfiih  him  you  might  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  your 
character,  and  England,  I  think,  might  have  spared  you 
without  rogret.  Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps,  that,  although 
you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege  lord,  you  have  adhered 
hrmly  to  the  principles  which  drove  his  father  from  the 
throne  ;  that  without  openly  supporting  the  person,  you  have 
done  essential  service  to  the  cause,  and  consoled  yourself  for 
tlie  loss  of  a  favourite  family,  by  reviving  and  establishing 
the  maidms  of  their  government.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
a  Scotchman's  understanding  corrects  the  error  of  his  heart. 
"Mj  Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  defence,  and  can 
trace  it  through  all  your  conduct.  I  see  through  your  whole 
life  one  uniform  plan  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  crown  at 
the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  tho  subject  To  this  object 
your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  have  been  constantly 
directed.  In  contempt  or  ignorance  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  you  have  made  it  your  study  to  introduce  into  the 
court  where  you  preside  maxims  of  jurisprudence  unknown 
to  Englishmen.  The  Roman  code,  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  opinion  of  foreign  civilians  are  your  perpetual  theme: 
but  who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill 
of  Bights  with  approbation  or  respect?  By  such  treacheroua 
arts  uie  noble  simplicity  and  free  spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws 
were  first  corrupted.  The  Norman  conquest  was  not  com- 
plete until  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced  their  laws,  and 
reduced  slavery  to  a  system.  This  one  leading  principle 
directs  your  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  accounts  for  your 
treatment  of  juries.  It  is  not  in  political  questions  only 
(for  there  the  courtier  might  be  forgiven),  but  let  the  cause 
be  what  it  may,  your  understanding  is  equally  on  the  rack, 
either  to  contract  the  power  of  the  jury,  or  to  mislead  their 

*  Coofidential  Mcretary  to  the  lata  Pretender.    Thli  circomstance  cod' 
firmed  the  friendahip  between  the  brodicn.— Junes. 
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judgment.  For  the  trath  of  tliis  assertion,  I  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  jou  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor's  cause.  An  action 
.for  criminal  conversation  being  brought  by  a  peer  against  a 
prince  of  the  blood*,  you  were  daring  enough  to  tell  the 
jury  that,  in  fixing  the  damages,  they  were  to  pay  no  regard 
to  the  quality  or  fortune  of  the  parties ;  that  it  was  a  trial 
between  A.  and  B.;  that  they  were  to  consider  the  of- 
fence in  a  moral  light  only,  and  give  no  greater  damages 
to  a  peer  of  the  realm  than  to  the  meanest  mechanic.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  refute  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  was 
meant  for  law,  carries  falsehood  and  absurdity  upon  tho 
face  of  it;  but,  if  it  was  meant  for  a  declaration  of  your 
political  creed,  is  clear  and  consistent.  Under  an  arbitrary 
government  all  ranks  and  distinctions  are  confounded.  The 
honour  of  a  nobleman  is  no  more  considered  than  the  re« 
putation  of  a  peasant,  for,  with  different  liveries,  they  are 
equally  slaves. 

Even  in  matters  of  private  property  we  see  the  same  bias 
and  inclination  to  depart  from  the  decisions  of  your  predo-* 
oessors,  which  yoo  certainly  ought  to  receive  as  evidence  of 
the  common  law.  Instead  of  those  certain  positive  rules  by 
which  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  should  invariably  be 
determined,  you  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  unsettled 
notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice.  Decisions  given 
upon  such  principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  so  much  as  they 
ought,  because  the  consequence  and  tendency  of  each  par- 
ticular instance  is  not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the  mean- 
time the  practice  gains  ground ;  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
becomes  a  coiul  of  equity,  and  the  judge,  instead  of  con- 
sulting strictly  the  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  court,  and  to  the  purity  of  his  own  conscience. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates  will  naturally  revive  in  your 
mind  some  of  those  emotions  of  fear  and  detestation  \sith 

*  The  action  vnm  Inoiigbt  by  Lord  Grorrenor  agsinst  the  Duke  of  Cnm- 
berknd  for  criminal  conrenation  with  Lady  GroiTenor ;  and  the  cause  in 
which  Lord  Manaiield  delivered  the  opinion  here  charged  to  him,  waa  tried 
before  hu  Lordahip  in  the  Court  of  Eing'a  Bench,  July  5,  1770.  The 
damaaea  were  laid  at  100,000/. :  the  verdict  waa  for  10,0002.  The  doe* 
trine  Dere  objected  againat  by  Jnnioa  haa  lince  been  relinquiahed  in  eonrta 
ef  Jostka^  and  hia  own  anbatitnted. 
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which  you  always  beheld  him*.  That  great  •  lawyer,  that 
jionest  man.  saw  your  whole  conduct  in  the  light  that  I  do. 
After  ^ears  of  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  pernicious  piizi- 
ciples  introduced  by  your  Lordship,  and  uniformly  supported 
by  your  humble  friends  upon  the  bench,  he  determined  to 
quit  a  court  whose  proceedings  and  decisions  he  could  neither 
assent  to  with  honour  nor  oppose  with  success. 

The  injustice  done  to  an  individual  is  sometimes  of  service 
to  the  public  f.  Facts  are  apt  to  alarm  as  more  than  the 
most  dangerous  principles.  The  su£ferings  and  firmness  of 
a  printer  have  roused  the  public  attention*  You  knew  and 
felt  that  your  conduct  would  not  bear  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  you  hoped  to  escape  it  by  the  meanest,  the  basest  sacri* 
fice  of  dignity  and  consistency  that  ever  was  made  by  a  great 
magistrate.  Where  was  your  firmness,  where  was  that  vin- 
dictive spirit,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  examples,  when 
a  man,  so  inconsiderable  as  Bingley,  could  force  you  to  con* 
fess,  in  tlie  face  of  this  country  that  for  two  years  together, 
you  had  illegally  deprived  an  English  subject  of  his  liberty, 
and  that  he  had  triumphed  over  you  at  last  ?  Yet  I  own,  my 
Lord,  that  yours  is  not  an  uncommon  character.  Women,  and 
men  like  women,  are  timid,  vindictive,  and  irresolute.  Their 
passions  counteract  each  other,  and  make  the  same  creature 
at  one  moment  hateful,  at  another  contemptible.  I  &ncy,  my 
Lord,  some  time  will  elapse  before  you  venture  to  commit 
another  Englishman  for  refusing  to  answer  interrogatories  {• 

*  Sir  Joseph  Tales  was  lately  dead.  The  ^ts  which  Junius  relatet  are 
tme.  Yates  was  an  able  and  upright  judge,  but  incapable  of  improYiDg  the 
spirit  of  the  law  in  his  interpretation  of  it.  There  waa  opposition  of  jnxi* 
dieal  principles  and  of  persooal  views  between  him  and  Lord  Mansfield. 
He  passed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  ith  of  Maj;  his  death 
happened  on  the  7th  of  June,  1770. — Ed. 

t  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth  to  the  famous 
ffdbeeu  Corput  Act  of  81  Car.  II.  which  is  frequently  considered  as  another 
llagna  Cbarta  of  the  kingdom. — BlaekxtonSf  iiL  135. — JxTinus. 

X  **  Bingley  was  committed  for  contempt  in  not  submitting  to  be  examined. 
He  lay  in  prison  two  years,  until  the  Crown  thought  t£e  matter  might 
occasion  some  serious  complaint,  and  therefore  he  was  let  out,  in  the  sams 
contumaeiotia  state  he  had  been  put  in,  with  all  his  sins  about  him,  nn- 
anointed  and  unannealed.  There  was  much  coquetry  between  the  Court 
•nd  the  Attomey-Genenl  about  who  should  undergo .  the  ridicule  of  lettii^ 
him  escape."— 7'u{e  ctnother  Letter  to  Alvov,  p.  189.»JuviV8. 
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The  doctrine  you  have  constantly  delivered  in  cases  of 
libel,  is  another  powerful  evidence  of  a  settled  plan  to  con- 
tract the  legal  power  of  jnries,  and  to  draw  questions  inse 
parable  from  facts  within  the  arbUrium  of  the  court.  Here, 
my  Lord,  you  have  fortune  of  your  side.  When  you  invade 
the  province  of  the  jury  in  matter  of  libel,  you,  in  efifect, 
attack  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  with  a  single  stroke, 
wound  two  of  your  greatest  enemies.  In  some  instances  you 
have  succeeded,  because  jurymen  are  too  often  ignorant  of 
their  own  rights,  and  too  apt  to  be  awed  by  the  authority  of 
a  chief  justice.  In  other  cruninal  prosecutions  the  malice  of 
the  design  is  confessedly  as  much  the  subject  of  consideration 
to  a  jury  as  the  certainty  of  the  fact.  If  a  different  doctrine 
prevails  in  the  case  of  libels,  why  should  it  not  extend  to  aU 
criminal  cases?  Why  not  to  capital  offences?  I  see  no 
reason  Tand  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
no  good  one)  why  the  life  of  the  subject  should  be  better 
protected  against  you  than  liis  liberty  or  property.  Why 
should  you  enjoy  the  full  power  of  pillory,  line,  and  impri- 
sonment, and  not  be  indulged  with  hanging  or  transporta- 
tion ?  With  your  Lordship  s  fertile  genius  and  merciful 
disposition,  I  can  conceive  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  you 
have,  as  could  hardly  be  aggravated  by  that  which  you  have 
not*. 

But,  my  Lord,  since  you  have  laboured  (and  not  unsuccess- 
fully) to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  triaU  ^hy  should  you 
suffer  the  form  of  the  verdict  to  remain  ?  Why  force  twelve 
honest  men,  in  palpable  violation  of  their  oaths,  to  pronounce 
their  fellow-subject  a  guilty  man,  when,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,,  you  forbid  their  inquiring  into  the  only  circtun 
stance  which,  in  the  eye  of  law  and  reason,  constitutes  guilt — 
the  malignity  or  innocence  of  his  intentions  ?  But  I  under- 
stand your  Lordship.  If  you  could  succeed  in  making  the 
trial  by  jury  useless  and  ridiculous,  you  might  then  with 
greater  safety  introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  for  enlarging 
^e  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  extending  your  favourite 

*  An  act  of  pariiament  already  mentioned,  dedaiatory  of  the  rigfata  of 
juiea  in  casea  of  libel,  which  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  asaistance  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
introduced,  eataUiahed  the  prmciple,  "  that  the  jury  is,  in  ttnxA  to  libela, 
to  judge  of  law  aa  well  aa  of  ieX,  of  intention  aa  weU  aa  of  the  exterior 
.act"— JSsi. 
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trial  bj  interrogatories  to  every  question  in  which  the  life'  or 
liberty  of  an  Englishman  is  concerned*. 

Your  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  prosecution  against  Almon 
and  Woodfall,  contradicts  the  highest  legal  authorities  as 
-well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason.  In  ]VIiller*s  cause, 
and  still  more  expressly  in  that  of  Baldwin,  you  have  pro- 
ceeded a  step  further,  and  grossly  contradicted  yourself 
You  may  know,  perhaps,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you 
by  an  appeal  to  your  experience,  that  the  language  of  truth 
is  uniform  and  consistent.  To  depart  from  it  safely  requires 
memory  and  discretion.  In  the  two  last  trials  your  charge  to 
the  jury  began,  as  usual,  with  assuring  them  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  that  they  were  to  find  the  bare 
fact  and  not  concern  themselves  about  the  legal  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  or  the  degree  of  the  defendant  s  guilt.  Thus 
far  you  were  consistent  with  your  former  practice.  But  how 
will  you  account  for  the  conclusion  ?  You  told  the  jury  that, 
'*  if,  after  all,  they  would  tolie  upon  themselves  to  determine 
the  law,  they  might  do  U,  but  they  must  be  very  sure  that 
they  determined  according  to  law,  for  it  touched  their  con- 
sciences, and  they  acted  at  their  peril.'*  If  I  understand 
your  first  proposition,  you  meant  to  affirm,  that  the  jury  were 
not  competent  judges  of  the  law  in  the  criminal  case  of  a 
libel — that  it  did  not  fall  within  ilieir  jurisdiction  ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  them^  the  malice  or  innocence  of  the  defend- 
ant's intentions  would  be  a  question  coram  non  jueUce. 
But  the  second  proposition  clears  away  your  own  difficulties, 
and  restores  the  jury  to  all  their  judicial  capacities.  You 
•make  the  competence  of  the  court  to  depend  upon  the 
legality  of  the  dedsionf.    In  the  first  instance  you  deny 

*  "The  phfloiopliieal  poet  doth  notably  deMribe  the  damnable  and 
'damned  prooeedingi  of  the  Judge  of  Hell : 

''  QttoMioi  hie  Bhadamanthna  habet  dnxiisinia  fegna, 
"  Oastigatqne,  anditque  doloi,  suit j^iiqui/aUrL 
Pint  he  pimiaheth  and  the%  he  heareth ;  and,  laetly,  compeUeth  to  €imf«m, 
and  makes  and  man  laws  at  his  pleanue ;  like  as  the  Gf  ntarion  in  the 
holy  history  did  to  St.  Pad,  for  the  text  saith,  CetUurio  ajfpr^kindi  Pf^uUm 
JuMsity  et  M  catenu  ligari,  tt  tunc  nrTSRRoaAAlT,  quufuiuet,  ei  qwidfteuMt: 

•  but  good  judges  ai^d  justices  abhor  these  counes.'* — Oat$  2,  IntL  6fi.— 

•  Juiriua. 

f  Directly  the  leTerse  of  the  doctrine  he  constantly  maintained  in  the 
Hoose  of  Lords  and  elsewhere  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  eleettoiii 
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Uie  power  absolntelj.  In  the  second,  jou  admit  the  power, 
provided  it  be  legally  exercised.  Now,  my  JLord,  without 
pretending  to  reconcile  the  distinctions  of  Westminster  Hall 
with  the  simple  information  of  common  sense  or  the  inte- 
grity of  fair  argument,  I  shall  be  understood  by  your  Lord- 
ship when  I  assert  that,  if  a  jury  or  any  other  court  of 
judicature  (for  jurors  are  judges)  have  no  right  to  entertain 
a  cause  or  question  at  law,  it  signifies  nothing  whether  their 
decision  be  or  be  not  according  to  law.  Their  decision  is  in 
itself  a  mere  nullity ;  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  submit 
to  it ;  and,  if  the  jury  run  any  risk  of  punishment,  it  is  not 
for  pronouncing  a  corrupc  or  illegal  verdict,  but  for  the  ille- 
gality of  meddling  with  a  point  on  which  they  have  no  legal 
authority  to  decide  *. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  reminding  your  Lordship 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Benson.  Without  offering  any  legal 
objection,  you  ordered  a  special  juryman  to  be  set  aside  in 
a  cause  where  the  king  was  prosecutor.  The  novelty  of  the 
^fact  required  explanation.  Will  you  condescend  to  tell  the 
world  by  what  law  or  custom  you  were  authorized  to  make  a 
peremptory  challenge  of  a  juryman?  The  parties,  indeed, 
have  this  power,  and  perhaps  jour  Lordship,  having  accus- 
tomed yourself  to  unite  the  characters  of  judge  and  party, 
may  claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  new  capacity  you  have  assumed, 
and  profit  by  your  own  wrong.  The  time  within  which  you 
might  have  been  punished  for  this  daring  attempt  to  pack  a 
jury  is,  I  fear,  elapsed ;  but  no  length  of  time  shall  erase  the 
record  of  it 

The  mischiefs  you  have  done  this  country  are  not  confined 
to  your  interpretation  of  the  laws.  You  are  a  minister.  ,my 
Lord,  and,  as  such,  have  long  been  consulted ;  let  us  caudidly 
examine  what  use  you  have  made  of  your  ministerial  influence ; 
I  will  not  descend  to  little  matters,  but  come  at  once  to  those 

He  inTariably  asserted  tbat  the  deeUion  must  be  legal,  because  the  court 
was  eompeterU;  and  nerer  could  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  further  into  the 
qiiastion.>^ijjixua 

*  These  iniqnitons  proseentions  cost  the  best  of  princes  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  disgrace  of  the  prosecutors.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  then,  Judge  Aston  bad  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  tell 
Hr.  Morris  (a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  honour  and  integrity,  and  who 
•was  then  giring  his  evidence  on  oath),  that  h$  Aauld  pay  very  littU  regard 
to  any  c^ffulavU  ks  tkauld  autib.^  Juaiua. 
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.important  points  on  which  jour  resolution  \na  waited  for,  on 
which  the  expectation  of  jour  opinion  kept  a  great  part  of  the 
jiation  in  susjpense.  A  constitutional  question  arises  upon  a 
declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament,  bj  which  the  freedom  of 
election  and  the  birthright  of  tho  subject  were  supposed  tf 
haye  been  invaded ;  the  king  s  servants  are  accused  of  violet 
ing  the  constitution;  the  nation  is  in  a.  ferment;  the  ablest 
men  of  all  parties  engage  in  the  question,  and  exert  their 
utmost  abDities  in  the  discussion  of  it — what  part  has  the 
honest  Lord  Mansfield  acted  ?  As  an  eminent  judge  of  the 
law,  his  opinion  would  have  been  respected ;  as  a  peer,  he  had 
a  right  to  demand  on  audience  of  his  sovereign,  and  inform  him 
that  his  ministers  were  pursuing  unconstitutional  measures ; 
upon  other  occasions,  mj  Lord,  you  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
jour  way  into  the  closet.  The  pretended  neutrality  of  belong- 
ing to  no  party  will  not  save  your  reputation ;  in  questions 
merely  political  an  honest  man  may  stand  neuter,  but  the  laws 
and  constitution  are  the  general  property  of  the  subject — not 
to  defend  is  to  relinquish;  and  who  is  there  so  senseless  as  to 
renounce  his  share  in  a  common  benefit,  unless  he  hopes  to 
profit  by  a  new  division  of  the  spoil  ?  As  a  lord  of  parliament 
jou  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  condemn  or  defend  the 
new  law  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  you  affected 
to  have  scruples,  and  eveiy  expedient  xms  attempted  to  remove 
them;  ,the  question  was  proposed  and  urged  to  yon  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes ;  your  prudence  still  supplied  yoo 
with  evasion,  your  resolution  was  invincible ;  for  my  own  port 
I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate  this  solemn  secret.  I  care  not 
to  whose  wisdom  it  is  entrusted,  nor  how  soon  you  carry  it 
with  you  to  your  grave*.  You  have  betrayed  your  opinion  bj" 
the  very  care  you  have  taken  to  conceal  it.  It  is  not  from 
Lord  Mansfield  that  we  expect  any  reserve  in  declaring  his 
real  sentiments  in  favour  of  Government,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  people ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  motions  of  a 
timid,  oishonest  heart,  which  neither  has  virtue  enough  to 
acknowledge  truth,  nor  courage  to  contradict  it.  Yet  you  con* 
tinue  to  support  an  administration  which  you  know  is  univer- 

.  ^  Ha  aid  in  the  Honft  of  Lordf  tbat  he  beUered  ha  ehould  airy  Us 
opinion  with  him  to  the  gzaTe.  It  wu  oftenraidi  leported  that  he  had 
entrusted  it,  in  ipecial  confidence^  to  the  ingeniooi  Dnke  of  ^  '  '  ' 
Jdvius* 
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sally  odious,  and  which,  on  some  occasions,  jou  yourself  speak 
of  with  contempt  You  would  fain  be  diought  to  take  no 
share  in  government,  while,  in  reality,  you  are  the  main 
spring  of  the  machine.  Here,  too,  we  trace  the  little,  pnh 
dential  policy  of  a  Scotchman.  Instead  of  acting  that  open, 
generous  part  which  becomes  jour  rank  and  station,  vou 
meanly  skulk  into  the  closet,  and  give  your  sovereign  such 
advice  as  you  have  not  spirit  to  avow  or  defend.  You  secretly 
engross  the  power,  while  you  decline  the  title  of  minister ; 
and  though  you  dare  not  be  clianccUor,  you  know  how  to 
secure  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  Are  the  seals  to  be  for 
ever  in  commission,  that  you  may  enjoy  five  thousand  pounds 
a  year  ?  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord*,  your  fears  have  interposed 
at  lost,  and  forced  you  to  resign ;  the  odium  of  continuing 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  such  terms  was  too  for- 
midable to  be  resisted.  What  a  multitude  of  bad  passions 
are  forced  to  submit  to  a  constitutional  inErmity !  But  though 
you  have  relinquished  the  salary,  you  still  assume  the  rights 
of  a  minister ;  jour  conduct  ic  seems  muse  be  defended  in 
parliament.  For  what  other  purpose  is  your  wretched  friend, 
that  miserable  serjeant,  posted  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Is  it  in  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Leigh  to  defend  the  great  Lord 
Mansfield  ?  or  is  he  only  the  Punch  of  the  puppet-show,  to 
speak  as  he  is  prompted  by  the  chief  juggler  behind  tha 
curtain  f? 

In  public  affairs,  my  Lord,  cunning,  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
wrought,  will  not  conduct  a  man  honourably  through  life; 
like  bad  money,  it  may  be  current  for  a  time,  but  it  will  soon 
be  cried  down  ;  it  cannot  consist  with  a  liberal  spirit,  though 
it  be  sometimes  united  with  extraordinary  qualifications. 
When  I  acknowledge  your  abilities  you  may  believe  I  am 
sincere.   I  feel  for  human  nature,  when  I  see  a  man  so  gifted 

*  Upon  the  destli  of  Charles  Yorke,  whoae  suicide  hat  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  271,)  on  his  appointment  to  the  Chancellonbip,  the  gnat  seal 
was  held  in  commission  by  Sir  Sydney  Stafford  Smythe,  the  hon.  Henry 
Bathorst,  and  Sir  Eichard  Aston;  while  Lord  Mansfield  was  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  and  received  the  fees  attached  to  that  import- 
ant sitoation.  *  Lord  Apsley,  about  the  date  of  this  letter,  succeeded  to  both 
offices.  ,  > 

f  Tills  paiagnpk^gagged  foor  Leigh,  I  really  am  conoemed  for  the  man, 
and  wish  it  were  possible  to  open  his  mouth.  He  is  a  very  pretty  orator^*-- 
Jumn. 
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^ea  yoa  are  descend  to  such  Tile  practice ;  yet  do  not  sofiTer  jour 
vanity  to  console  you  too.  soon.  Believe  me,  my  good  Lord, 
yoa  are  not  admired  in  the  same  degree  in  which  yoa  are 
detested.  It  is  only  the  partiality  <^  your  friends  that  ba- 
lances the  defects  of  your  heart  with  the  superiority  of  your 
understanding;  no  learned  man,  even  among  your  own  tribe, 
thinks  you  qualified  to  preside  in  a  court  of  common  law ;  yet 
it  is  confessed  that,  \mder  Justinian,  you  might  have  made  an 
incomparable  Prator.  It  is  remarlcable  enough,  but  I  hope 
not  ominous,  that  the  laws  you  understand  best,  and  the 
iudges  you  affect  to  admire  most,  flourished  in  the  decline  of 
n  great  empire,  and  are  supposed  to  have  contributed  to 
its  fall. 

Here,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  pause  together. 
It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  that  I  wish  you  to  consider  the 
delicacy  of  your  situation.  Beware  how  you  indulge  the  first 
emotions  of  your  resentment.  This  paper  is  delivered  to  the 
world,  and  cannot  be  recalled.  The  persecution  of  an  innocent 
printer  cannot  alter  facts  nor  refute  ai'guments.  Do  not  fur- 
nish me  with  farther  materials  against  yourself.  An  honest 
man,  like  tlie  true  religion,  appeals  to  the  understanding,  or 
modestly  confides  in  the  internal  evidence  of  his  conscience ; 
the  impostor  employs  force  instead  of  argument,  imposes 
fiilence  where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagates  his  character 
by  the  sword. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLII*. 

TO  THE  PRIKTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADTEBHSEB, 

Sib,  January  30, 1771. 

If  we  recollect  in  what  manner  the  king's  friends  have  been 
constantly  employed,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised 

*  Falkland  Iilaada,  adjacent  to  the  crnitinent  of  Sottth  America,  wen  die* 
voTarad  hj  tbe  eariy  naTigatora  nova  than  two  centuriea  and  a  half  Hoca. 
The  Spauiarda  coDtidered  them  aa  indcded  in  the  grant  to  their-  lOTai 
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at  any  condition  of  disgrace  to  which  the  once  respected  name 
of  Englishmen  maj  be  degraded.  His  Majesty  has  no  carea 
but  such  as  concern  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  country 
In  his  royal  breast  there  is  no  room  left  for  resentment,  no 
place  for  hostile  sentiments  against  the  natural  enemies  of 
his  croTm.  The  system  of  government  is  uniform :  violence 
and  oppression  at  home  can  only  be  supported  by  treachery 
and  submission  abroad.  When  the  civil  rights  of  the  people 
are  daringly  invaded  ou  one  side,  what  have  we  to  expect  but 
that  their  political  rights  should  be  deserted  and  beirayed,  in 
the  same  proportion,  on  the  other?  The  plan  of  domestio 
policy  which  has  been  iuvanably  pursued  from  the  moment  of 
his  present  Majes^'s  accession  engrosses  all  the  attention  of 
his  servants;  they  know  that  the  security  of  their  places 
depends  upon  their  maintaining,  at  any  hazard,  the  secret 
system  of  the  closet  A  foreign  war  might  embarrass,  an  un- 
favourable event  might  ruin  the  minister,  and  defeat  the  deep- 
laid  scheme  of  policy  to  which  he  and  his  associates  owe  their 
employments.  Bather  than  suffer  the  execution  of  that 
scheme  to  be  delayed  or  interrupted,  the  lung  has  been 
advised  to  moke  a  public  surrender,  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  the 


reigns  from  the  Roman  ?onti£  The  Bnglish  claimed  them  by  the  right 
supposed  to  be  conferred  by  priority  of  discoTery.  They  remained 
desolate  and  neglected  till  kte  in  the  nghteenth  century.  It  vnm  at  Ian 
judged  by  the  English,  that,  as  a  station  from  which  the  Spaniards  of  South 
Amexica  might  bo  annoyed  in  war,  or  visited  for  commercial  purposes  during 
peace,  these  isles  might  be  seized  and  colonised  with  adrontage.  They  were 
accordingly  occupied  by  an  English  force,  and  some  slight  fortifications 
erected.  Aware  of  the  danger  to  their  empire  in  South  America  if  a 
flourishing  English  colony  should  be  established  so  near,  the  Spaniards 
sent  an  armament  from  an  American  port,  which  dispossessed  the  English^ 
and  sent  them  ignominiously  Lome.  An  act  of  such  hostility  was  to  be 
resented.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  ;  and  prepamtiona 
were  at  the  same  time  commenced  fi»r  going  to  war  if  the  Spaniards  should 
refuse  to  restore  the  islands  without  a  contest.  Negotiations  were  protiactedt 
hut  the  Spaniards  at  length  agreed  to  make  the  required  restitution,  bnt 
without  relinquishing  their  right;  while  it  was  secretly  stipulated  that 
England,  soon  after  the  surrender,  should  evacuate  the  disputed  possession. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1771,  the  king  was  enabled  to  infonn  his  paxw 
liament  of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Spain.  Opposition  arraigned  - 
the  dishonour  of  the  implied  conditions.  Junius  undertook  to  rouse  publio 
opinion  on  their  side  in  the  present  letter,  which  is  more  ably  written 
than  those  on  the  svbjcct  of  tho  London  petitions. — Ed. 
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fSu:e  of  all  Enrope,  not  only  of  the  interests  of  his  subjeettf* 
but  of  his  own  personal  reputation,  and  of  the  dignitj  of  that 
crOTm  which  his  predecessors  have  worn  with  honour.  These 
are  strong  terms.  Sir,  but  thej  are  supported  by  fact  and 
argument. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  been  for  some  years  in  pos- 
session of  an  island,  to  which,  as  the  ministry  themselves 
have  repeatedly  asserted,  the  Spaniards  had  no  claim  of  right. 
The  importance  of  the  place  is  not  in  question ;  if  it  were,  a 
better  judgment  might  be  formed  of  it  &om  the  opinions  of 
liOrd  Anson  and  Lord  Egmont,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  the 
Spaniards,  than  from  any  fallacious  insinuations  thrown  out 
by  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  undervalue  that  property  which 
they  ore  determined  to  relinquish.  The  pretensions  of  Spain 
were  a  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  two  courts;  they 
had  been  discussed  but  not  admitted ;  the  king  of  Spain,  in  these 
circumstances,  bids  adieu  to  amicable  negotiation,  and  appeals 
directly  to  the  sword.  The  expedition  against  Port  Egmont 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sudden,  ill-concerted  enterprise; 
it  seems  to  have  been  conducted  not  only  with  the  usual 
military  precautions,  but  in  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
war.  A  frigate  was  first  employed  to  examine  the  strength 
of  the  place ;  a  message  was  then  sent,  demanding  immediate 
possession,  in  the  catholic  king  s  name,  and  ordering  our 
people  to  depart;  at  last,  a  military  force  appears,  and  com- 
pels the  garrison  to  surrender.  A  formal  capitulation  ensues, 
and  his  Majesty's  ship,  which  might  at  least  have  been  per- 
mitted to  bring  home  his  troojps  immediatdy,  is  detained  in 
port  twenty  days,  and  her  rudder  forcibly  taken  away.  This 
train  of  facts  carries  no  appearance  of  the  rashness  or  violence 
of  a  Spanish  governor ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  plan  seems 
to  have  been  formed  and  executed  in  consequence  of  deliberate 
orders,  and  a  regular  instruction  from  the  Spanish  court. 
Mr.  Bncarelli  is  not  a  pirate,  nor  has  he  been  treated  as  such 
by  those  who  employed  him^^.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman,  when  I  affirm  that  our  king  owes  him  a  signal 
reparation.  Where  will  the  humiliation  of  this  country  end ! 
A  king  of  Great  Britain,  not  contented  with  placing  himself 

*  The  gotemor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  whose  direction  the  expedition 
•ent  to  tcUce  posMsaion  of  Fort  Egmont  vru  forwarded ;  and  who,  it  waa 
well  known,  ^d  not  act  without  authority. 
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npoc  a  leyel  with  a  Spanish  goyemor,  descends  so  low  ao  toi 
do  a  notozioas  injostice  to  that  governor.  As  a  salvo  for  his. 
own  reputation,  he  has  been  advised  to  traduce  the  character  * 
of  a  brave  officer,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  common  robber,  when 
he  knew  with  certainty  that  Mr.  Bucarelli  had  acted  in. 
obedience  to  his  orders,  and  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty. 
Thus  it  happens  in  private  life,  with  a  man  who  has  no  spirit 
nor  sense  of  honour :  one  of  his  equals  orders  a  servant  to 
strike  him  ;  instead  of  returning  the  blow  to  his  master,  his 
courage  is  contented  with  throwing  an  aspersion,  equally  false . 
and  public,  upon  the  character  of  the  servant. 

This  short  recapitulation  was  necessary  to  introduce  the* 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  speech  of  13th  November,  1770, 
and  the  subsequent  measures  of  government.  The  excessive 
caution  with  which  the  speech  was  drawn  up  had  impressed 
upon  me  an  eariy  conviction  that  no  serious  resentment  was 
thought  of,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  whenever 
it  happened,  must,  in  some  degree,  be  dishonourable  to  Eng- 
land. There  appears  through  the  whole  speech  a  guard  and 
reserve  in  the  choice  of  expression,  which  shows  how  careful 
the  ministry  were  not  to  embarrass  their  futtire  prospects  by 
any  firm  or  spirited  declaration  from  the  throne.  When  all 
hopes  of  peace  are  lost,  his  Majesty  tells  his  parliament  that 
he  is  preparing,  not  for  barbarous  war,  but  (with  all  his 
mother's  softness 'i') /or  a  different  ntuation.  An  open  act  of 
.  hostility,  authorised  by  the  catholic  king,  is  called  an  act  of  a 
governor.  This  act,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  a  regular  siege 
and  surrender,  passes  under  the  piratical  description  of  seizing 
hj  force  ;  and  the  thing  taken  is  described,  not  as  a  part  of 
the  king's  territory  or  proper  dominion,  but  merely  as  a 
possession — a  word  expressly  chosen  in  contradistinction  to,  and 
exclusion  of,  the  idea  of  rights  and  to  prepare  us  for  a  future 
surrender  both  of  the  right  and  of  the  possession.  Yet  this 
speech.  Sir,  cautious  and  equivocal  as  it  is,  cannot,  by  any 
sophistry,  be  accommodated  to  the  measures  which  have  since 
been  adopted ;  it  seemed  to  promise  that  whatever  might  be 
given  up  by  secret  stipulation,  some  care  would  be  taken  to 
save  appearances  to  the  public^    The  event  iShows  us  that 

**  Allndin;  to  the  vulgsr  report  of  the  day,  that  tho  Prmoen  Dowagw  of 
Wales  bad  interfered  in  the  Spanish  negotiation. 
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to  depart,  in  the  minatest  article,  from  the  nicetj  and  strict* 
ness  of  punctilio,  is  as  dangerous  to  national  honour  as  to- 
female  virtue.  The  woman  who  admits  of  one  familiaritj 
seldom  knows  where  to  stop,  or  what  to  refuse ;  and  when  the 
counsels  of  a  great  countr}"  give  way  in  a  single  instance, 
when  once  they  are  inclined  to  submission,  eyeiy  step  aocele> 
rates  the  rapidity  of  the  descent  The  ministry  themselves^ 
when  they  framed  the  speech,  did  not  foresee  thi^  they  should 
ever  accede  to  such  an  accommodation  as  they  have  since 
advised  their,  master  to  accept  of. 

The  king  says,  the  honour  of  my  crown  and  thsrighUqfmy 
people  are  deeply  affected.  The  Spaniard,  in  his  reply,  says, 
I  give  yoxi  back  posseasion^  but  I  adhere  to  my  claim  of  prior 
rights  reserving  tlie  assertion  of  it  for  a  mare  favourable 
opportunity. 

The  speech  says,  I  made  an  immediate  demand  of  satisfae 
Hon,  and,  if  that  fails,  I  am  prepared  to  do  myself  justice. 
This  immediate  demand  must  have  been  sent  to  Madrid  on 
the  12th  of  September,  or  in  a  few  days  after.  It  was  cer- 
tainly refused,  or  evaded,  and  the  king  has  not  done  himself 
justice ;  when  the  first  magistrate  speaks  to  the  nation,  soma 
care  should  be  taken  of  his  apparent  veracity. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  say,  I  sJudl  not  discontinue  my 
preparations  until  I  have  received  proper  reparation  for  the 
injury.  If  this  assurance  may  be  relied  on,  what  an  enormous 
expense  is  entailed,  sine  die,  upon  this  unhappy  country! 
B^titution  of  a  possession,  and  reparatbn  of  an  injury,  are  as 
different  in  substance  as  they  are  in  language ;  the  very  act 
of  restitution  may  contain,  as  in  this  instance  it  palpably  does, 
a  shameful  aggravation  of  the  injury.  A  man  of  spirit  does 
not  measure  the  degree  of  an  injury  by  the  mere  positive 
damage  he  has  sustained;  he  considers  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded,  he  resents  the  superiority  asserted  over 
him,  and  rejects  with  indignation  the  claim  of  right  whioh 
his  adversary  endeavours  to  establish  and  would  force  him  to 
acknowledge 

The  motives  on  which  the  catholic  king  makes  ^restitution 
are,  if  possihle,  more  insolent  and  disgraceful  .to  our  sovereign 
than  even  the  declaratory  condition  annexed  to  it.  •  After 
taking  four  months  to  consider  whether  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  his  own  orders  or  not,  he  condescends  to  die* 
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ftTOw  the  enterprise  and  to  restore  the  island,  not  from  anj 
regard  to  justice,  not  from  any  regard  he  bears  to  his  Britannic 
Mcyesty,  bat  merely  from  the  persuasion  in  which  Jie  is  of  the 
pacific  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Oreat  Britain ;  at  this  rate,  if 
oar  king  had  discovered  the  spirit  of  a  man,  if  he  had  made  a 
peremptory  demand  of  satis&ction,  the  king  of  Spain  would 
have  given  him  a  peremptory  refusal.  But  why  this  unseason- 
able, this  ridiculous  mention  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's 
pacific  intentions  ?  Have  they  ever  been  in  question  ?  Was 
he  the  aggressor?  Does  he  attack  foreign  powers  >vithout 
provocation  ?  Does  he  even  resist  when  he  is  insulted  ?  No, 
Sir,  if  any  ideas  of  strife  or  hostility  have  entered  his  royal 
mind,  they  have  a  very  different  direction.  The  enemies  of 
England  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

After  all.  Sir,  to  what  kind  of  disavowal  has  the  lung  of 
Spain  at  last  consented  ?  Supposing  it  made  in  proper  time, 
it  should  have  been  accompanied  with  instant  restitution,  and 
if  Mr.  Bucarelli  acted  without  orders,  he  deserved  death.  Now, 
Sir,  instead  of  immediate  restitution  we  have  a  four  months' 
negotiation ;  and  the  officer,  whose  act  is  disavowed,  returns 
to  court  and  is  loaded  with  honoui*s. 

If  tho  actual  situation  of  Europe  be  considered,  the  treachery 
of  the  king's  servants,  particularly  of  Lord  North,  who  takes 
the  whole  upon  himself,  will  appear  in  the  strongest  colours 
of  aggravation.  Our  allies  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  king  of  France's  present  aversion  from  ^var  and  the  dis- 
traction of  his  affairs  are  notorious ;  he  is  now  in  a  state  of 
v.'ar  with  his  people ;  in  vain  did  the  catholic  king  solicit  him 
to  take  part  m  the  quarrel  against  us ;  his  finances  were  in 
the  last  disorder,  and  it  was  probable  that  his  troops  might 
find  sufficient  employment  at  home.  In  these  circumstances 
wo  might  have  dictated  the  law  to  Spain.  There  are  no  terms 
to  which  she  might  not  have  been  compelled  to  submit ;  at 
the  worst,  a  war  with  Spain  alone  carries  the  fairest  promise 
of  advantage.  One  good  effect  at  least  would  have  been 
immediately  produced  by  it— the  desertion  of  France  would 
have  irritated  her  ally,  and,  in  all  probability,  have  dissolved 
^the  family  compact  The  sceue  is  now  fatally  changed;  the 
advantage  is  thrown  aii^ay,  the  most  favourable  oppoHunity  ia 
lost;  hereafter  we  shall  know  the  value  of  it.    "When  the 

VOL.  L  Y 
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French  king  is  reconciled  to  his  sabjects,  when  Spain  has 
completed  her  preparations,  when  the  collected  strength  of 
the  noose  of  Boorbon  attacks  us  at  once,  the  king  himself 
"Will  be  able  to  determine  upon  the  wisdom  or  imprudence  of 
his  present  conduct.  As  far  as  the  probability  of  argument 
extends,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  a  conjuncture,  which 
threatens  the  very  being  of  this  country,  has  been  wilfully 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  our  own  ministry.  How  fax  the 
people  may  be  animated  to  resistance  under  the  preseut  ad- 
ministration I  know  not;  but  this  I  know  with  certainty, 
that,  under  the  present  administration,  or  if  anything  like 
it  should  continue,  it  is  of  very  little  moment  whether  wo 
are  a  conquered  nation  or  not.* 

Having  travelled  thus  far  in  the  high  road  of  matter  of  fact, 
I  may  now  bo  permitted  to  wander  a  little  into  the  field  of 
imagination.  Let  us  banish  from  our  minds  the  pei^suasion 
that  these  events  have  really  happened  in  the  reign  of  the 
best  of  princes ;  let  us  consider  them  as  nothing  more  than 
the  materials  of  a  fable,  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  sove- 
reign of  some  other  country  to  be  concerned.  I  mean  to 
violate  all  the  laws  of  probability,  when  I  suppose  that  this 
imaginary  king,  after  having  voluntarily  disgraced  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  might  return  to  a  sense  of  his  dis- 
honour ! — that  he  might  perceive  the  snare  laid  for  him  by 
his  ministers,  and  feel  a  spark  of  shame  kindling  in  lus  breast. 
The  part  he  must  then  be  obliged  to  act  would  overwhelm 
him  with  confusion.  To  his  parliament  he  must  say,  J  called 
you  together  to  receive  your  advice,  and  have  never  asked  your 

*  The  king's  acceptance  of  the  Spanuh  Ambaisadoi's  declantion  ia  dimwn 
tip  in  bnrbajpoai  French,  and  signed  by  the  Ead  of  Boehford.  This  diplo- 
matic  lord  has  spent  his  life  in  the  stady  and  ptactioe  of  ttiqtuttes,  and  ia 
sopposed  to  be  a  proibund  master  of  the  ceremonies.  I  will  not  insult  him 
by  any  reference  to  grammar  or  common  sense.  If  he  were  eren  acquainted 
with  the  common  forms  of  his  office,  I  should  think  him  as  well  qualified 
lor  it  as  any  man  in  his  Majesty's  service.  The  reader  is  requested  to 
obierre  Lord  Bochford*s  method  of  authenticating  a  puhlio  instmment. 
**  Bn  foi  de  qnoi,  moi  sonssign^  nn  des  principaux  secretaires  d*etat  de 
S.  M.  Bl  at  signe  la  presente  de  ma  signature  ordinaire,  et  i  icelle 
&it  apposer  le  cachet  de  not  orme^"  In  three  lines  there  are  no  less  than 
seven  false  concords.  But  the  man  does  sot  even  know  the  style  of  hii 
office  ;— if  he  had  known  it,  he  would  hava  said,  "  noui,  toaangoB,  MCV» 
mire  d'etat  de  S.  M.  B.  avont  sign</'  &e.~Juvnjs* 
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opinion ;  to  tbe  merchant,  I  have  distressed  your  oommerce,  I 
have  dragged  your  seamen  out  of  your  ships,  I  have  loaded  you 
iinth  a  grievous  weight  0/ insurances  ;  to  the  landholder,  I  told 
you  war  was  too  probable  wJien  I  was  determined  to  submit  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation,  I  extorted  new  taxes  from  you 
before  it  was  possible  tliey  coidd  be  wanted,  and  am  now  tinable 
to  account  for  the  application  of  them  ;  to  the  public  creditor, 
I  Juive  delivered  up  your  fortunes  a  prey  to  foreigners^  and  to 
the  vilest  of  your  felUnthsubjeots*  Perhaps  thLj  repenting 
prince  might  conclude  ^ith  one  general  ackno\rledgment  to 
them  all,  I  have  involved  every  rank  of  my  subjects  in  anxiety 
and  diUress,  and  have  notliing  to  offer  you  in  return  but  tlie 
certainty  of  national  dieluinoua*,  an  armed  tracer  and  peace 
without  security. 

If  these  accounts  were  settled  there  TTouId  still  remain  an 
apology  to  be  made  to  his  navy  and  to  his  army.  To  the  first  he 
would  say,  you  were  once  the  terror  of  tlie  world,  hut  go  back  to 
your  Jiarbours ;  a  man  dishonoured,  as  I  am,  has  no  use  for 
your  service.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  appear  again 
before  his  soldiers,  even  in  the  pacific  ceremony  of  a  review*. 
But,  wherever  he  appeared,  the  humiliating  confession  would 
be  extorted  from  him.  I  have  received  a  blow,  and  had  not 
spirit  to  resent  it;  I  demanded  satisfaction,  and  have  a^epted 
a  declaration  in  which  the  right  to  strike  me  again  is  asserted 
and  confirmed.  His  countenance  at  least  would  speak  this 
language,  and  even  his  guards  would  blush  for  him. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument.  The  ministry,  it  seems, 
are  laboming  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  honour 
of  .the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has 
yet  been  only  started  in  discourse,  for,  in  effect,  both  objects 
have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  understand  the  dis- 
tinction, nor  what  use  the  ministry  propose  to  make  of  it. 
The  king  s  honour  is  that  of  his  people.  TJieir  real  honour  and 
real  interest  are  the  same ;  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain 
punctilio.  A  dear,  unblemished  character  comprehends  not 
only  the  integrity  that  will  not  ofCer,  but  the  spirit  that  will  not 
submit  to  ad  injury ;  and  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual  or 
to  a  community  it  is  the  foundataon  of  peace,  of  independence, 

-  *  A  XDXftake.  He  appeon  befbra  them  eTery  day  wrdi  the  mark  of  a 
Uow  upon  his  face. — Proh  pudor! — Jninva. 
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md  of  safety  Private  credit  is  Trealth,  publie  honour  is 
security ;  the  feather  that  adonis  the  royal  bird,  supports  its 
flight;  striphimof  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him  to  uie  earth 

JUNIUS. 


It  WM  against  the  preceding  letter  that  Br.  Johnson  was  engaged  bjthe 
ministry-  to  muster  his  argumentatire  powers  His  answer,  published  in  1771* 
is  entitled, "  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Palklaod's  Islands;** 
from  which  the  following  is  worth  transcribing :— > 

"  Of  Jnuios  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he  Matters  ambignoas  ex- 
pressions among  the  vulgar ;  for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserre,  and  endcA- 
Tours  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  and  of  dTil  war,  ignorant  whither  ther 
are  going,  and  careless  what  mar  be  their  prer.  Junius  has  sometimes  made 
his  satire  felt,  but  let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  renom  of  the 
shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  sometimes  sported  with  lucky 
malice ;  but  to  him  that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  sareastie  in 
a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  in  a  coat  of  dnrknfss, 
he  may  do  much  mischief  with  little  strength.  Novelty  captivates  the  super* 
ficial  and  thoughtless ;  vehemence  delighu  the  diseontented  and  turbulent. 
He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  will  always  have  an  audienee ;  he 
that  vilifies  esmblished  authority  will  always  find  abettors. 

"  Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blase  of  impudence  which  has  only 
glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  monster 
makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his  saiety  by  impenettabb 
secrecy,  he  had  nothing  to  combat  but  tmth  and  justiee,  enemies  whom  ha 
knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  then  at  liberty  to  indoln  himself  ia 
all  the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  beca 
bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of  shame — he  has  been  confident  As  a  rhetorician, 
he  has  the  art  of  persuading  when  he  seconded  desire ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has 
convinced  those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist,  he  has  taught  that 
virtue  may  disgrace ;  and  as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults 
on  the  high.  Finding  sedition  aseendant,  he  bu  been  able  to  advance  it; 
finding  tne  nation  combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it.  Let  us 
abstract  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence,  and  withdraw  firom  his  efficacy 
the  sjrmpathetic  fiivour  of  plebeian  malignity ;  I  do  not  say  that  we  shall 
leave  him  nothing;  the  cause  that  I  defend  scorns  the  help  of  fiilsehood; 
bat  if  we  leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  piaiael 

**  It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of  periods,  or  his 
fertility  of  allusion,  that  he  detains  the  ciu  of  London  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no  cognixance.  They  admire 
him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of  ou^ 
lage,  for  rase  of  defiunation  and  audacity  of  fiilsehood.  The  sopporten  of 
the  Bill  of  Bights  lieel  no  niceties  of  oomposition,  nor  dexterities  of  sophistry; 
their  faculties  are  better  proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas  or  barbarity  of 
Beckford  ;  but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and  they  are  there* 
fore  sure  that  Junius  is  infidliUe.  Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would 
lead  them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those  who  cannot  find  his  meanin|^ 
hope  he  means  rebelUon. 
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^  Jvuiiif  ii  an  vnofual  phenomenon  on  whkh  tome  bave  gased  with 
wonder,  and  eomo  with  terror,  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  paseione. 
He  will  foon  be  more  doeely  Tiewed,  or  more  attentirely  examined,  and 
what  folly  hae  taken  for  a  comet  that,  from  its  flaming  hair,  shook  pestilence 
and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  he  only  a  meteor  formed  hy  the  Tapourt 
of  putrefying  democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  e^rrescenoe  of 
interest  struggling  with  conriction,  which  after  having  piuoged  its  followera 
in  a  bog,  will  leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regarded  it. 

**  Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius  secure  from  criiidsn^ 
though  his  expressions  are  often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  should  nevei 
have  stationed  him  where  he  has  placed  htmselC  had  I  not  rated  him  by  his 
morals  rather  than  his  faculties.  '  What,'  says  Pope,  '  must  be  the  priest, 
where  the  monkey  is  a  god  V  What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party  of  which 
the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and  Townshend  1 

"  Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  therefore  tell  it.  He  is  an  enemy 
to  the  ministry,  he  sees  them  hourly  growing  stronger.  He  knows  that  a 
war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuccessful  would  have  certainly  displaced  them, 
and  is  therefore,  in  his  seal  for  his  country,  angry  that  war  was  not  unjustly 
made,  and  unsuocessfiilly  conducted;  but  there  are  others  whose  thoughu  are 
less  clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes,  perhaps,  are  less  consequentially 
digested,  who  declare  that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn  the 
ministnr  for  not  doing  that  from  which  a  rupture  would  naturally  have  fol* 
lowed." 

Of  this  pamphlet  the  ministry  were  not  a  little  proud;  and  especially  as 
they  made  no  doubt  that  Junius  would  hereby  be  drawn  into  a  paper  con- 
test with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  hence  they  would  possess  a  greater  facility 
of  detecting  him.  Junius  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  and  made  no  direct  reply  whatever. 


LETTER  XLIII 

TO  THE  PBIKTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ABTEBTISEB. 

Sib,  February  6,  1771. 

I  HOPE  your  correspondent  Junius  is  better  employed  than  in 
answering  or  reading  the  criticisms  of  a  newspaper.  This  is 
a  task  from  which,  if  he  were  inclined  to  submit  to  it,  his 
friends  ought  to  relieve  him*.  Upon  this  principle  I  shall 
xmdertake  to  answer  Anti-Juniits,  more,  I  believe,  to  his 
conviction  than  to  his  satisfacdou.  Not  daring  to  attack  the 
main  body  of  Junius  s  last  letter,  he  triumphs  in  having,  as 

*  In  his  Prefiiee  (p.  dl),  Junius  says  his  "  subordinate  character  is  never 
guilty  of  ^e  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal;"  bnt  does  not  this  com* 
mcDcement  savour  strongly  of  laudation  1---Bp. 
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he  thinks,  surpiiaed  an  outpost,  and  cot  off  a  detadhed 
argument,  a  mere  stra^glmg  proposition.  But  eyen  in  this 
petty  warfare,  he  shaHl  find  himself  defeated. 

Junius  does  not  speak  of  the  Spanish  nation  as  the  natural 
mistnies  of  England.  He  applies  that  description,  with  the 
strictest  truth  and  justice,  to  the  Spanish  CourL  From  the 
moment  when  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ascended 
that  throne,  their  whole  system  of  government  was  inverted 
and  became  hostile  to  this  country.  Unity  of  possession 
introduced  a  unity  of  politics,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had 
reason  when  he  said  to  his  grandson,  'T/m  Pyrenees  are 
removed,''  The  history  of  the  present  century  is  one  con- 
tinued confirmation  of  the  prophecy. 

'The  assertion  "  Tliat  violence  and  oppression  at  kofne  can 
only  be  supported  by  treachery  and  submission  abroad j^  is 
applied  to  a  free  people  whose  rights  are  invaded,  not  to  the 
government  of  a  country  where  despotic  or  absolute  power  is 
confessedly  vested  in  the  prince ;  and  with  this  application^ 
the  assertion  is  true.  An  absolute  monarch  having  no  points 
to  carry  at  home  will  naturally  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
crown  in  all  his  transactions  with  foreign  powers.  But  if  we 
could  suppose  the  sovereign  of  a  free  nation  possessed  with  a 
design  to  make  himself  absolute,  he  would  be  inconsistent 
with  himself  if  he  suffered  his  projects  to  be  interrupted  or 
embarrassed  by  a  foreign  war,  unless  that  war  tended,  as  in 
some  cases  it  might,  to  promote  his  principal  design.  Of  the 
three  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of  conduct  (quoted  by 
Anti-Junius)  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  only  one  in 
point.  Harry  the  Eighth,  by  the  submission  of  his  parlia- 
ment, was  as  absolute  a  prince  as  Lewis  the  FourteentL 
Queen  Elizabeth's  government  was  not  oppressive  to  the 
people ;  and  as  to  her  foreign  wars,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
that  they  were  unavoidable.  The  national  honour  was  not  in 
question.  She  was  compelled  to  fight  in  defence  of  her  own 
person  and  of  her  title  to  the  crown.  In  the  common  course 
of  selfish  policy,  Oliver  Cromwell  should  have  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  foreign  powers,  or  at  least  have  avoided  disputes 
with  them  the  better  to  establish  his  tyranny  at  home.  I][ad 
he  been  only  a  bad  man,  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  honoor 
of  the  nation  to  the  success  of  his  domestic  policy.  But,  with 
all  his  crimes,  he  had  the  spirit  of  an  Kngly^Kn^fln,    1^ 
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conduct  of  such  a  man  most  always  be  an  exception  to  vulgar 
rules.  He  had  abilities  sufficient  to  reconcile  contradictions, 
and  to  make  a  great  nation  at  the  same  moment  unhsippj  and 
formidable.  If  it  were  not  for  the  respect  I  bear  the  minister, 
I  could  name  a  man  who,  without  one  groin  of  understanding, 
can  do  half  as  much  as  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  a  secret  system  in  the  closet,  and 
what  may  be  the  object  of  it,  are  questions  which  can  onlj  be 
determined  by  appearances,  and  on  which  every  man  must 
decide  for  himself. 

The  whole  plan  of  Junius  s  letter  proves  that  he  himself 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  reed  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  real  interest  of  the  people.  In  the  climax,  to  which 
your  correspondent  objects,  Junius  adopts  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  by  that  conformity,  gives  strength  to  his  ai-gument. 
He  says  that,  "  the  Jdng  has  not  only  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
his  people,  but  (what  was  likely  to  touch  him  more  nearly) 
his  personal  reputation,  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown,'' 

The  queries  put  by  Anti-Junius  can  only  be  answered  by 
the  ministry*.  Abandoned  as  they  are,  I  fency  they  will  not 
confess  that  they  have,  for  so  many  years,  maintained  pos- 
session of  another  man's  property.  After  admitting  the 
assertion  of  the  ministry,  viz.,  that  tlie  Spaniards  had  no 
rightful  claim,  and  after  justifying  them  for  saying  so,  it  is 
his  business,  not  mine,  to  give  us  some  good  reason  for  their 
suffering  tlis  pretensions  of  Spain  to  be  a  subject  of  negotiation. 
He  admits  the  iacts ; — let  him  reconcile  them  if  he  can. 

The  lost  paragraph  brings  us  back  to  tlie  original  question, 
whether  the  Spanish  declaration  contains  such  a  satisfactbn 
as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  accepted.  This 
was  the  Held  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  encountered 
Junius  openly  and  fairly.  But  here  he  leaves  the  ai'gument 
as  no  longer  defensible.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  wiih  one 
general  admonition  to  my  fellow-subjects ; — that,  when  they 
near  these  matters  debated,  they  should  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  general  declamations  upon  the  conveniences 
of  peace,  or  the  miseries  of  war.    Between  peace  and  wax, 

*  A  writer,  rabscribbg  himself  AntiJwUvt,*  attacked  the  preceding 
letter  of  Janias  in  three  lucceuiTe  namben  of  the  Public  AdvertiMr,  in 
Febmary,  1771 ;  but,  after  the  extracts  inserted  from  Dr.  Johnson,  his  letters 
an  Juudly  entitled  lo  further  notice. 
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abstractedly,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  a  question  in  the 
mind  of  a  rational  being.  The  real  questions  are.  Have  im 
any  security  that  the  peace  we  have  so  dearly  purchased  will 
last  a  twelvemonthf  and  if  not, — have  we^  or  have  we  not^ 
sacrificed  the  fairest  opportunity  of  making  war  icith  tui- 
vantage.^ 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLIV*. 

TO  TEUS   PRnmSB  OF  THE   PUBUO   ADTBBTISEB. 

Sib,  April  22.  1771. 

To  write  for  profit  without  taxing  the  press,   to  write  for 
fame  and  to  be  uuivnown,  to  support  the  intrigues  of  faction 

*  Tho  debates  in  porliameRt  had  never  ret  been  regularly  and  avowedly 
published  in  the  newspapers.  But  varions  artifices  had  been  used  in  order  to 
make  them  known,  mider  some  atiiectation  of  disguise,  by  which  the  gmieiai 
euriosity  might  be  gratified  without  provoking  parliamenoiry  ceoaure. 
Even  this  disguise  began  to  be  laid  aside  under  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  had  begun  to  be  exercised  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign.  This  freedom  was,  however,  frequently  checked  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  printers  of  any  publication  in  whidi  either  House  was 
mentioned  were  liable  to  be  summoned  before  that  House,  confined, 
reprimanded,  severely  fined,  and  only  dismissed  after  they  had  made  the 
most  humiliating  submissions,  and  paid  large  sums  of  money  in  fines  and 
fees.  A  Lord  Marchraont,  especially,  used  to  watch  with  saspicious  vigilance 
over  the  newspapers,  and  to  make  motions  against  their  printers  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  whenever  any  of  the  prooeedings  of  that  House  were,  however 
slightly,  mentioned  in  the  papers.  The  pnUie  endured  this  severe  use  of  the 
pnvilege  of  parliament  with  great  impatience.  The  printers  of  the  newa* 
papers  were  from  time  to  time  encouraged  to  set  it  at  defiance.  At  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  1771,  the  matter  was  brought  to  trial  between 
the  people  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

AeeoxukXs  of  the  proceedings  in  pariiament  had  been  printed  in  the  difierent 
newspapers.  Colonel  Onslow  niade  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  printers,  as  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
The  printers  were  summoned  to  attend  the  House.  Those  who  obeyed  the 
summons,  obtained,  on  easy  terms,  their  pardon.  Robert  Thompson,  and 
John  Wheble,  printers  of  the  GcuettMTf  and  the  MiddUstx  Johmaly  slighted 
the  order;  and  a  proclamation  was  therefore  issued,  oiFering  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  to  apprehend  them.  On  the  18th  of  March,  the  printers  of  the 
Morning  ChronieU,  the  SL  Jamais  ChronicU,  the  London,  the  U  kUtktUlf 
and  the  Oeneral  Evening,  PotU,  and  the  London  Paeht,  were  also  ordoed 
to  attend  the  House  of  Commons.  J.  Miller,  printer  of  the  London  Swtnimg 
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and  to  be  disowned,  as  a  dangerous  anxiliary,  by  erery  party 
in  the  kingdom,  are  contradictions  which  the  minister  must 

Pott,  sligbting  this  order,  m  mesieoger  from  tho  Commons  wai,  on  the  14th, 
tent  to  take  him  into  cnstodr. 

While  these  proceedings  went  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
printers^  the  citr  was  in  a  commotion  against  their  vexatious  measures.  M& 
Wilkes,  now  alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Faningdon  Without,  concerted  a 
plan  to  baiBe  all  the  wrath  of  the  Commons.  Wheble  was  apprehended,  in 
consequence  of  the  proclamation,  on  the  16th,  and  was  brought  before  him, 
then  the  sitting  alderman  at  Guildhall.  In  contempt  of  the  authoritr  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  proclamation,  Wilkes  discharged  Wheble ;  bound 
him  orer  to  prosecute  the  person  hy  whom  he  had  been  apprehended; 
obliged  that  person  to  give  bail  for  his  future  appearance  in  trial ;  and  sent 
notice  of  these  proceedings  to  Lord  Halifax,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  A  messenger  from  the  Seijeant^at-Arms  attenduig  on  the  House  of 
Commons  was  sent  to  take  into  custody  Miller,  the  refractory  printer  of  the 
London^  Evening  Pott,  Miller  was  instructed  to  charge  that  messenger  ns 
guilty  of  an  assault,  if  he  should  attempt  to  seise  him,  to  call  in  a  constable 
to  take  him  into  custody,  and  to  carry  him  before  the  city  mairistxates.  All 
this  was  done.  Whittam,  the  messenger  from  the  Seiieant«t-Arms,  attempt- 
ing to  seise  Miller,  was.  by  him,  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor;  who,  with 
Aldermen  Wilkes  and  OliTer,  committed  Whittam  to  Wood  Street-coropter, 
and  afterwards  held  him  to  bail  for  his  future  appearance. 

At  the  news  of  this  inrasion  of  their  priTileges,  the  Commons  were  highly 
eaiaged.  They  snmmoned  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  attend  in  his  place,  and 
giro  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  committing  a  messenger  from  the  House  of 
Commons  into  custody.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  the  House,  but 
refused,  unless  he  might  attend  in  his  pkce  as  Member  for  Middlesex.  On 
the  19th,  Crosby  and  OliTer  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Commons.  They  justi- 
fied, or  attempted  to  justify,  their  conduct,  by  pleading  their  obligation  to 
maintain  iuTioUte  the  righu  of  the  city.  The  ministers  and  their  friends 
earnestly  proposed  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  should  be  at  least 
committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  The  minority 
contended  with  every  argument  which  seal  eonld  suggest  in  their  foronr. 
Oliver  wss  sent  to  the  Tower  immediately  alter  the  close  of  the  debate.  The 
recognizance  of  Whittam  the  messenger  was  erased  out  of  the  minute  book 
of  recognisances  belonging  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  court  The  determination 
in  respect  to  Crosby,  the  Mayor,  was  deUyed,  only  because  illness  made  him 
unable  to  continue  in  th«  House  till  the  dose  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
On  the  27th,  the  Lord  Mayor  again  attended  in  his  place,  refused  all  con- 
cessions, and  was  also  sent  to  the  Tower.  Wilkes  had  received  m  second 
order  to  attend  the  House,  which  be  slighted  equally  as  the  first.  He  was 
a  third  time  summoned  to  attend  on  the  8  th  of  ApriL  But  the  leaders  of  the 
majority,  awaxe  that  he  would  still  slight  tbetr  summons,  contrived  to  waiTe 
the  contention  which  he  courted  by  adjourning  over  the  dajon  which  he  was 
last  ordered  to  attend,^  and  then  ceasing  from  any  fiutfaer  repetition  of  .their 


In  the  mean  time  Crosby,  Wilkes,  and  Oliver,  were  extolled  as  the  firm 
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reconcile,  before  I  forfeit  mj  credit  irith  the  poblic  I  mcf 
quit  the  service,  buc  it  would  be  absurd  to  suspect  mo  of 
desertion.  The  reputation  of  these  papers  is  an  nonourable 
pledge  for  my  attachment  to  the  people.  To  sacrifice  a 
respected  character,  and  to  renounce  the  esteem  of  society, 
requires  more  than  Mr.  Wedderbumes  resolution*;  and 
though,  in  him,  it  Tvas  rather  a  profession  than  a  desertion  of 
his  principles  (I  speak  tenderly  of  this  gentleman,  for  \7hen 

fiiendfl  of  the  freedom  of  disconion.  The  thanks  of  the  Comnon  Oovncil  were 
eagetiy  voted  to  them.  A  committee  of  the  Common  Council  vnm  appointed 
to  assist  them  in  their  defence.  To  defray  the  necessary  expense,  a  sum  of 
money  was  zealoasly  gnmtcd.  In  their  passage  through  the  stteets,  between 
the  Mansion  House,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Tower,  they  were 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  consisting  not  merely  of  the  popnlaee,  but  of 
the  livery,  who  were  zealous  in  whatever  could  thwan  the  House  of  Coanona 
or  the  views  of  the  administration.  In  the  Tower,  the  Mayor  and  Alderman 
Oliver  were  visited  by  the  leaders  of  the  minority  in  parliament;  and  had  m 
table  kept  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Application  was  made  to  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  to  admit 
them  to  bail.  Both  these  judges,  however,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  refused  to  interpose  between  that  House  and 
the  phioners.  They  remained,  therefore,  in  connnement  till  the  prorogation 
of  that  session  of  parliament.  They  were  then,  of  course,  set  at  liberty;  as 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  bad  ceased.  They  were  received, 
when  they  left  the  Tower,  with  many  expressions  of  congmtulation  by  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  printen  were  presented  with  a  gretiiication  in  money 
from  the  supporten  of  the  Bill  of  Eights.  Whittaro,  the  messenger,  was 
saved  by  a  noli  prosequi  from  the  proseaition  which  was  in  the  printer's 
name  urged  against  him.  The  city,  after  Crosby  and  Oliver  were  at  liberty, 
again  petitioned  the  king  against  the  Houw  of  Commons.  From  the  period 
ot  this  spirited  resistance,  the  printen  of  newspapen  have  been  tadtiy  suf- 
fered to  publish  such  accounu  as  they  could  procure  of  the  debates  in  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament  without  punishment,  unless  when  those  accounts 
have  misrepresented  or  vilified  the  proceedings  of  either  House. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  while  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  were 
■till  in  the  Tower,  Junius  wrote  the  present  letter  (No.  44).  Its  design  is  to 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  right  to  imprison  for  any  contempt  of 
their  authority.  It  may  not  be  one  of  his  most  powerful  or  constitutional 
productions,  yet  it  contains  much  force  of  reasoning,  authority,  and  eloquence. 
In  a  private  note  to  Alderman  Wilkes  (Private  Letters,  No.  70.  rot.  iL)  he 
says,  ^*  the  pains  I  took  with  that  paper  are  greater  than  I  can  express  to 
,  jou."— En. 

*  Mr.  Wedderbnme,  progressively  Baron  Loughborough  and  Earl  of  Sos» 
lyn,  had,  on  the  12th  of  January  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  been  pro- 
moted to  the  offices  of  Solicitor-General,  and  cofferer  to  the  queen.  His  politics 
may,  therefore,  be  ascertained  without  trouble ;  yet  he  had  been  indneled 
into  public  liDs  under  the  auspices  of  George  Grenville  after  the  latter  had 
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treachery  is  in  question,  I  think  ^e  should  make  allowances 
£>r  a  Scotchman),  jet  we  have  seen  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  almost  bereft  of 
his  faculties.  But  in  truth.  Sir,  I  have  left  no  room  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  piety  of  Saint  James  s.  My  offences 
are  not  to  be  redeemed  by  recantation  or  repentance.  On  one 
side,  our  warmest  patriots  would  disclaim  me  as  a  burthen  to 
their  honest  ambition.  On  the  other,  the  vilest  prostitution, 
if  Junius  could  descend  to  it,  would  lose  its  natural  merit  and 
influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  treachery  be  no  longer  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  royal  favour. 

The  persons  who  till  within  these  few  years,  have  been 
most  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  high  church  and  preroga- 
tive, are  now,  it  seems,  the  great  assertors  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  sudden  alteration  of  their 
sentiments  or  language  carries  with  it  a  suspicious  appeamnce. 
When  I  hear  tiie  undefined  privileges  of  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislatiure  exalted  by  Tories  and  Jacobites,  at  the 
expense  of  those  strict  rights  which  are  known  to  the  subject, 
and  limited  by  the  laws,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some 
mischievous  scheme  is  in  agitation  to  destroy  both  law  and 
privilege  by  opposing  them  to  each  other.  They  who  have 
unifoitnly  denied  the  power  of  the  whole  ^legislature  to  alter 
the  descent  of  the  crown,  and  whose  ancestors,  iu  rebellion 
against  his  Majesty's  family,  have  defended  that  doctrine  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  now  tell  us  that  privilege  of  par:- 
liament  is  the  only  rule  of  right,  and  the  chief  security  of  the 
pnblic  freedom.  I  fear,  Sir,  that  while  forms  remain,  there 
has  been  some  material  change  in  the  substance  of  our 
constitution.  The  opinions  of  these  men  were  too  absui'd  to 
be  so  easily  renounced.  Liberal  minds  are  open  to  convic- 
tion— liberal  doctrines  are  capable  of  improvement.  There 
are  proselytes  from  atheism,  but  none  from  superstition.  If 
their  present  professions  were  sincere,  I  think  they  could  not 
but  be  highly  ofifended  at  seeing  a  question  concerning  par- 
liamentary privilege  unnecessarily  started  at  a  season  so 
ifnfavourable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  so  very  mean 

professed  the  prisciplet  of  Whigpisra,  and  while  be  was  a  partisan  of  Loid 
Jtocki&gham ;  and  it  is  to  this  defection  from  the  tenets  JUr.  Wedderbume 
avowed  till  this  period,  that  our  author  here  alladen 
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and  insignificant  a  person  as  the  minor  Oiulow\  They  knew 
that  the  present  House  of  Commons,  haying  commenced 
hostilities  with  the  people,  and  degraded  the  authority  of  the 
laws  by  their  own  example,  were  likely  enough  to  he  resisted, 
per  fas  et  nefcu.  If  they  were  really  friends  to  priyilege,  they 
would  have  thougbt  the  question  of  right  too  dangerous  to  be 
hazarded  at  this  season,  and,  without  the  formality  of  a 
convention,  would  have  left  it  undecided. 

I  have  been  silent  hitherto,  though  not  from  that  shameful 
indifference  about  the  interests  of  society  which  too  many  of 
us  profess,  and  call  moderation.  I  confess.  Sir,  that  I  felt  the 
prejudices  of  my  education,  in  favour  of  a  House  of  Commons, 
still  hanging  about  me.  I  thoufrht  that  a  question  between 
law  and  privilege  f  could  never  be  brought  to  a  formal 
decision  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  or  a 
manifest  diminution  of  legal  liberty; — that  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  carefully  avoided:  and  when  I  saw  that  the 
violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  carried  them  too  far 
to  retreat,  I  determined  not  to  deliver  a  hasty  opinion  upon  a 
matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance. 

The  state  of  things  is  much  altered  in  this  country  since  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  our  representatives  against  the  direct 
power  of  the  crown*  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
prerogative,  but  everything  from  undue  influence.  Formerly 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  people  that  the  privileges  of  parliap 
should  be  left  unlimited  and  imdefined.  At  present  it  is  not 
only  their  interest,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  that  the  privileges  of  per 
liament  should  be  strictly  ascertained  and  confined  within  the 
narrowest  bounds  the  nature  of  their  institution  will  admit  ot 
Upon  the  same  principle  on  which  I  would  have  resisted 
prerogative  in  the  last  century,  I  now  resist  privilege.  It  is 
indifferent  to  me  whether  the  crown,  by  its  own  immediate 

*  It  was  this  gentleman,  aftenrards  Lord  Ontlow,  who  moved  the  retolntioa 
against  the  printers  already  noticed ;  and  who  commenced  m  proeecation  (at 
defimiation  against  Home,  in  which  he  was  not  sooeeisfuL 

f  The  transaction  reterred  to  is  the  retistanco  of  the  authority  of  a  mere 
tojnX  proclamation,  and  a  mere  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  hj  the 
magistrates  of  the  citv;  the  arrests  and  connter^anests  that  followed;  and 
the  commitment  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  tiie  Tower.  See  pre* 
viotts  note,  p.  828,  and  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  9^-»E». 
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act,  imposes  new,  and  dispenses  with  old  laws,  or  whether 
the  2same  arbitrary  power  produces  the  same  effects  through 
the  medium  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  trusted  our 
representatives  witli  privileges  for  tbeir  own  defence  and 
ours.  We  cannot  hinder  their  desertion,  but  we  can  pre- 
vent their  carrying  over  their  arms  to  the  service  of  the 
enemy.  It  will  be  said  that  I  begin  with  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  ailment  concerning  privilege  to  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience — tbat  I  deny  at  one  moment  what  I 
would  allow  at  another— and  that  to  resist  tlie  power  of  & 
prostituted  House  of  Commons,  may  establish  a  precedent  in- 
jurious to  all  future  parliaments.  To  this  I  answer  generally, 
that  human  affairs  are  in  no  instance  governed  by  strict  posi- 
tive right.  If  change  of  circumstances  were  to  have  no  weight 
in  directing  our  conduct  and  opinions,  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  manldnd  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  contention  be- 
tween positive  and  equitable  right.  Society  would  be  a  state 
of  war,  and  law  itself  would  be  injustice.  On  this  general 
ground  it  is  highly  reasonable  that  the  degree  of  our  submis- 
sion to  privileges,  which  ha^e  never  been  defined  by  any  posi- 
tive law,  should  be  considered  as  a  question  of  convenience, 
and  proportioned  to  the  confidence  we  repose  in  the  integrity 
of  our  representatives.  As  to  the  injury  we  may  do  to  any 
future  and  more  respectable  House  of  Commons,  I  own  I  am 
not  now  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  more  plentiful  harvest 
of  parliamentary  virtue  in  one  year  than  another.  Our  politi- 
cal climate  is  severely  altered ;  and,  without  dwelling  upon 
the  depravity  of  modem  times,  I  think  no  reasonable  man 
will  expect  that,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the  enormous 
influence  of  the  crown  should  cease  to  prevail  over  the  virtue 
of  individuals.  The  mischief  lies  too  deep  to  be  cured  by  any 
remedy  less  than  some  great  convulsion  which  may  either 
carry  back  the  constitution  to  its  original  principles  or  utterly 
destroy  it  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  Erst  session  after  the 
next  election,  some  popular  measures  may  be  adopted.  The 
present  House  of  Commons  have  injured  themselves  by  a  too 
early  and  public  profession  of  their  principles ;  and  if  a  strain 
of  prostitution,  which  had  no  example,  were  within  the  reach 
of  emulation,  it  might  be  imprudent  to  hasard  the  experiment 
too  soon.  But  after  all,  Sir,  it  is  very  immaterial  whether  a 
House  of  Commons  shall  preserve  their  virtue  for  a  week,  a 
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month,  or  a  year.  The  influence  which  makes  a  septendial 
parliament  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  has  a 
permanent  operation  and  cannot  fail  of  success.  Mj  premises, 
I  know,  will  be  denied  in  argument,  hut  cTery  man*s  conscience 
teUs  him  they  are  true;  It  remains,  then,  to  be  considered 
whether  it  befor  the  interests  of  the  people  that  privilege  of 
parliament  (which*,  in  respect  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
nas  hitherto  been  acquiesced  under,  is  merely  nominal)  should 
be  contracted  within  some  certain  limits,  or  whether  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  power  arbitrary  upon  th6 
fJBce  of  it,  and  notoriously  under  the  direction  of  the  crown. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decline  the  question  of  right.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, Sir,  I  joiu  issue  with  the  advocates  for  privilege,  and  affirm 
that,  "excepting  the  cases  wherein  the  House  of  Commons  are 
a  court  of  judicature  (to  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  office, 
a  coercive  power  must  belong),  and  excepting  such  contempts 
as  immediately  interrupt  their  proceedings,  they  have  no  legal 
authority  to  imprison  any  man  for  any  supposed  violation  of 
privilege  whatsoever." — It  is  not  pretended  that  privilege,  as 
now  claimed,  has  ever  been  defined  or  confirmed  by  statute ; 
neither  can  it  be  said,  with  any  colour  of  truth,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  England  which  had  grown  into  prescrip- 
tion long  before  we  knew  anything  of  the  existence  of  a  House  of 
Commons.  As  for  the  law  of  parliament,  it  is  only  another 
name  for  the  privilege  in  question;  and  since  the  power  of  creat- 
ing new  privileges  has  been  formally  renounced  by  both 
Houses-- since  there  is  no  code,  in  which  we  can  study  the  law 
of  parliament,  we  have  but  one  way  left  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  it,  that  is,  to  compare  the  nature  of  the  in- 
stitution of  a  House  of  Commons  with  the  facts  upon  record. 
To  establish  a  claim  of  privilege  in  either  House,  and  to  dis- 

*  The  necessity  of  seeurixig  the  Hoase  of  Commons  egaiost  the  kins's 
powec,  to  that  no  interiaption  might  be  given  either  to  the  attendance  of  the 
membeiB  in  parliament,  or  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  was  the  fonndation  of 
parliamentary  privilege;  and  we  may  observe,  in  all  th^  addresses  of  new 
appointed  speakers  to  the  sovereign,  the  utmost  privilege  they  demand'is 
liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  from  arrests.  The  very  vnrd  privilege,  means 
no  moa  ^han  immonity  ona  safe^-gnaid  to  the  pqrty  who  possesses  it,  and 
can  never  be  constraed  into  an  active  power  of  invading  the  rights  ef  othen." 

This  and  some  of  the  following  notes  form  part  of  a  letter  ng^  a  Wfag, 
SBd  will  be  found  m  the  MiiceUaneoui  CoUection,  Ko.  91^. 
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dngoisb  original  right  from  usurpatiou,  it  most  app^  that 
it  is  indispensablj  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  dutrf 
they  are  employed  in,  and  also  that  it  has  been  nniformly 
allowed.  From  the  first  part  of  this  description  it  follo?rs 
clearly,  that  whatever  privilege  does  of  right  belong  to  the 
present  House  of  Commons  did  equally  belong  to  the  first 
assembly  of  their  predecessors,  was  as  completely  vested  in 
them,  and  might  have  been  exercised  in  the  same  extent. 
From  the  second,  we  must  infer  that  privileges  which,  for 
several  centuries,  were  not  only  never  allowed,  bat  never 
even  claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  must  be  founded 
upon  usurpation.  The  constitutional  duties  of  a  House  of 
Commons  are  not  very  complicated  nor  mysterious.  They 
are  to  propose  or  assent  to  wholesome  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  They  are  to  grant  the  necessary  aids  to  the  king; 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  prosecute  treason 
or  high  crimes  against  the  state.  If  unlimited  privilege  be 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  these  duties,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that,  for  many  centuries  after  the  institation  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  never  performed.  I  am 
not  bound  to  prove  a  negative,  but  I  appeal  to  the  English 
history  when  I  afl&rm  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  stated 
(which  yet  I  might  safely  relinquish^  there  is  no  precedent, 
from  the  year  1265  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the 
House  of  Commons  having  imprisoned  any  man  (not  a  mem- 
ber of  their  House)  for  contempt  or  breach  of  privilege  In 
the  most  flagrant  cases,  and  when  their  acknowledged  privi- 
leges were  most  grossly  violated,  the  poor  Commons,  as  they 
then  styled  themselves,  never  took  the  power  of  punishment 
into  their  own  hands.  They  either  sought  redress  by  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  or,  what  is  more  remarkable,  applied  for  jus- 
tice to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  when  satisfaction  was  denied 
them  or  delayed,  their  only  remedy  was  to  refuse  proceeding 
upon  the  king  s  business.  So  little  conception  had  our  an- 
cestors of  the  monstrous  doctrines  now  maintained  concern- 
ing privilege,  that,  in  the  reigu  of  Elizabetlv  even  liberty  of 
speech,  the  vital  principle  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  was 
restrained,  by. the  queen's  authority,  to  a  simple  aye  or  no; 
and  this  restriction,  though  imposed  upon  three  successive  par- 
liaments'!', was  never  once  disputed  by  the  House  of  Commona. 
•  In  the  yean  1593- 1597,  and  1601. 
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I  know  there  are  many  precedents  of  arbitrary  oommitmenta 
for  contempt  But,  besides  that  they  are  of  too  modem  a 
date  to  warrant  a  presumption  that  swm  a  power  was  originally 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons — Fact  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute RigfU,  If  it  does,  general  warzauts  were  lawful  An 
ordinance  of  the  two  houses  has  a  force  equal  to  law;  and  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Commons  in  16^1,  in  the 
case  of  Edward  Lloyd  «,  is  a  good  precedent,  to  warrant  the 
like  proceedings  against  any  man  who  shall  unadvisedly  men- 
tion the  folly  of  a  kiug  or  the  ambition  of  a  princess.  Tho 
truth  is.  Sir,  that  the  greatest  and  most  exceptionable  part  of 
the  privileges  now  contended  for,  were  introduced  and  asserted 
by  a  House  of  Commons  which  abolished  both  monarchy  and 
peerage,  and  whose  proceedings,  although  they  ended  in  one 
glorious  act  of  substantial  justice,  could  uo  way  be  reconciled 
to  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Their  successors  profited  by 
the  example,  and  confirmed  their  power  by  a  moderate  or 
a  popular  use  of  iL  Thus  it  grew  by  desrees  from  a  noto- 
rious innovation  at  one  period,  to  be  tacitly  admictod  as  the 
privilege  of  parliament  at  another. 

IS,  however,  it  could  be  proved,  from  considerations  of 
necessity  or  convenience,  that  an  unlimited  power  of  commit- 
ment ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  have  exercised  it  without  opposition,  still, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  the  presumption  is  strongly  against 
them.  It  is  a  leading  maxim  of  the  laws  of  England  (and 
without  it  all  laws  are  nugatory),  that  there  is  no  right  with- 
out a  remedy,  nor  any  legal  power  without  a  legal  course  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Let  the  power  now  in  question  be  tried 
by  this  rule.  The  speaker  issues  his  warrant  of  attachment. 
The  party  attached  either  resists  force  with  force,  or  appeals 
to  a  magistrate,  who  declares  the  warrant  illegal,  and  dis- 
charges t^e  prisoner.    Does  the  law  provide  no  legal  means 

^  Llovd,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  had  ridicnied  the  daaghter  of  Jamee 
the  Fim  and  her  contort,  for  which  complaint  was  made  to  the  Hoom  of 
Comnons,  who,  on  inveetigation,  choie  to^  think  the  wordi  snffieiently  prored, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  **  set  on  the  pillory  at  Westminster  for  two  hoon,  to 
ride  backward  upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle  with  the  horse's  «4ail  in  his 
hand,  to  have  labels  affixed  on  his  head,  indicating  that  he  bad  been  fbond 
gnilty  of  usinff  '  false,  malicious,  and  despiteftd  speechee  against  the  king^s 
daaghter  and  her  husband/  to  be  again  pilloried  in  Gheopside,  imd  to  be 
lined  1000/. 
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for  enforcing  a  legal  iBraxiant?  Is  there  no  regular  pro- 
ceeding pointed  out  in  our  law  books  to  assert  and  yindicate 
the  authority  of  bo  high  a  court  as  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  question  is  answered  directlj  by  the  fact  Their  un 
lawful  commands  are  resisted,  and  they  have  no  remedy 
The  imprisonment  of  their  own  members  is  revenge  indeed, 
but  it  is  no  assertion  of  the  privilege  they  contend  for*. 
Their  whole  proceeding  stops,  and  there  they  stand, 
ashamed  to  retreat,  and  unable  to  advance.  Sir,  these 
ignorant  men  should  be  informed  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  England  is  not  left  in  this  uncertain,  defenceless  con- 
dition. If  the  process  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  be 
resisted,  they  have  a  direct  course  sufficient  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. The  Court  of  King's  Bench  commands  the  sheriff 
to  raise  the  paus  comitatia.  The  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
Exchequer  issue  a  writ  of  rebellion  which  must  also  be  sup- 
ported, if  necessary,  by  the  power  of  the  county.  To  whom 
will  our  honest  representatives  direct  their  writ  of  rebellion  ? 
The  guards,  I  doubt  not,  are  willing  enough  to  be  employed, 
but  they  know  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  writs,  and  may 
think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a  letter  from  Lord  Barringtonf. 
It  may  now  be  objected  to  me  that  my  arguments  prove  too 
much ;  for  that  certainly  there  may  be  instances  of  contempt 
and  insult  to  the  House  of  Commons  which  do  not  fall  ^vithln 
my  own  exceptions,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
ought  not  to  pass  unpunished.  Be  it  so.  The  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  are  open  to  prosecutions  which  tlie 
Attorney-General  may  commence  by  information  or  indict- 
ment. A  libel,  tending  to  asperse  or  vilify  the  House  of 
Commons  or  any  of  their  members,  may  be  as  severely 
punished  in  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench  as  a  libel  upon  the 
king.  Mr.  De  Grey  thought  so,,  when  he  drew  up  the 
information  upon  my  letter  to  his  Majesty,  or  he  had  no 
meaning  in  charging  it  to  be  a  scandalous  libel  upon  the 

*  Upon  their  own  principles  ther  ghonld  have  committed  Mr.  Wilkes, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  a  greater  oiFenoe  than  even  the  Lord  Mavor  or 
Aldennan  Olirer.  Bat  after  repeatedly  ordering  him  fo  attend,  they  at  last 
ndjoumed  beyond  the  day  appointed  for  his  attendance,  and  by  this  mesn, 
pitiful  evasion,  gave  up  the  point.  Such  is  the  force  of  conscious  guilt  U* 
Junius. 

f  In  allusion  to  his  letter  of  ihuks  to  the  guards  for  their  conduct  in  St 
Qeoige's  Fields. 
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Honse  ^  <7ommon8.  In  my  opinion,  they  Trould  consult 
their  real  dignitj  mnch  better  by  appealing  to  the  lavs  when, 
they  are  offended  than  by  violating  the  first  principle  of 
natural  justice,  which  forbids  ns  to  be  judges  when  we  are 
parties  to  the  cause  *. 

I  do  not  mean  to  porsoa  them  through  the  remainder  of 
their  proceedings.  In  their  first  resolutions  it  is  possible 
they  might  have  been  deceived  by  ill-considered  precedents. 
For  the  rest  there  is  no  colour  of  palliation  or  excuse. 
They  have  advised  the  king  to  resume  a  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  laws  by  royal  proclamation  f;  and  kings,  we  see,  are 
ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice.  By  mere  violence,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  right,  they  have  expunged  the  record 
of  a  judicial  proceeding^.  Nothing  remained  but  to  attribute 
to  their  own  vote  a  power  of  stopping  the  whole  distribution 
of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

The  public  virtues  of  the  chief  magistrate  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  in  question.  But  it  is  said  that  he  has  private 
good  qualities,  and  I  myself  hove  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
them.  They  are  now  brought  to  the  test.  If  he  loves  his 
people,  he  will  dissolve  a  parliament  which  they  can  never 
confide  in  or  respect.  If  he  has  any  regard  for  his  own 
honour,  he  will  disdain  to  be  any  longer  connected  with  such 
abandoned  prostitution.     Bat  if  it  were  conceivable  that  a 

*  "  If  it  be  denumded  in  case  m  subject  shonld  be  committed  by  either 
Honse  for  a  mntter  manifestly  out  of  their  jnrisdiction,  what  nmedj  can  he 
have  1  I  answer,  that  itcannot  well  be  imagined  that  the  bw,  which  fisvonn 
nothing  more  than  the  liberty  of  the^eubject  should  give  us  a  remedy  against 
eommitments  by  the  king  himself^  appearing  to  be  illeaal,  and  yet  give  ui 
no  manner  of  redress  against  a  commitment  by  our  feUow-subjects,  eqaaUy 
appearing  to  be  unwarranted.  But  as  this  is  a  case  which  I  am  persuaded 
will  never  happen,  it  seems  needless  orer  nicely  to  examine  it"  ^twimu  2, 
110.— ^.B.  Se  wu  a  good  lawytr,  but  no  prophtL^^XTKtas. 
.  f  That  their  practice  might  be  every  way  conformable  to  their  prindplea, 
the  House  proceed  to  advise  the  crown  to  publish  a  prodamation  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  illegal  Mr.  Moreten  publicly  protested  against  it  befiire 
it  was  issued ;  and  Lonl  M«sfaM,4hengh  not  scrupulous  to  an  extreme, 
speaks  of  it  with  horror.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  very  men  who 
advised  tha  pnelamatioar  and  wh»  hear  it  arraigned  every  day  both  within 
doors  and  -withont,  are  not  daring  enoi^h -to  utter  one  word  in  its  defense^ 
nor  have  they  vestured  to  take  tlui  least  notice  of  Mr.  Wilkes  for  discharging 
the  persons  apprehended  under  it — Jvbxus. 
.  t  I^rd  Oimtham  very  properly  called  thistheaetof  amobaotof  a  senata 

— JUKIUB, 
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king  of  this  cotmtry  liad  lost  all  sense  of  personal  b  nonr, 
and  all  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  sul^ects,  I  confess,  Sir, 
I  should  be  contented  to^renonnce  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion  once  more,  if  there  were  no  other  iroj  to  obtain  substan- 
tial justice  folr  the  people  i'. 

JUNiua 


LETTER  XLV. 

TO  THE   PBRTTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADTEBTISEIU 

Sib,  Mar  1, 1771. 

They  who  object  to  detached  parts  of  Junius's  last  letter, 
either  do  not  mean  him  fairly,  or  have  not  considered  the 
general  scope  and  course  of  his  argument.  There  are  degrees 
in  all  the  private  vices.  Why  not  in  public  prostitution  ? 
The  influence  of  the  crown  naturally  makes  a  septennial 
parliament  dependent.  Does  it  follow  that  every  House  of 
Commons  will  plunge  at  once  into  the  lowest  depths  of  prosti- 
tution? Junius  supposes  that  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  going  such  enormous  lengths,  have  been  imprudent 
to  tJiemselves,  as  well  as  wicked  to  the  public ;  that  their 

*  Wben  Mr.  Wilkes  trag  to  be  pnniflbed  they  made  no  scruple  about  the 
priTileges  of  parluunent;  and,  although  it  was  as  well  known  as  any  matter  of 
public  record  and  uninterrupted  custom  could  be,  that  the  members  of  either 
Itokee  are  privileged,  exeept  in  case  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace, 
they  declared  without  hesitation  thai  priviUffe  of  parliament  did  not  extetui 
lo^  the  ease  of  a  eediiioHS  libel;  and  undoubtedly  they  would  have  done  the 
iUDe  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  prosecuted  for  any  other  misdemeanor  what- 
soerer.  The  ministry  are  of  a  sudden  grown  wonderfully  careful  of  pri- 
vileffes  which  their  predecessors  were  as  ready  to  invade.  The  known  kws 
of  the  land,  the  rights  of  the  subject,  the  sanctity  of  charters,  and  the  r^ 
Terence  due  to  our  magistrates,  must  all  git«  way,  without  question  or 
resistBaee,  to  a  prinlege  of  which  no  man  knows  either  the  origin  or  the 
.•extant.  The  House  of  Commons  judge  of  their  own  'privileges  without 
appeal  u-they  may  takeo6snce  at  the  most  innocent  action,  and  imprison  the 
person  who  offends  them  during  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure;  Tha 
party  has  no  remedy;— he  cannot  appeal  from  their  jurisdiction;  and  if  he 
questions  the  privileff»  which  he  is  aapposed  to  have  violated,  it  becomes  aa 
aggravation  of  his  oiSsnce.  Surely  this  doctrine  ia  not  to  be  found  in  Magna 
Charta.  If  it  be  admii^  without  limitation.  I  affirm  that  there  is  neither 
law  nor  liberty  in  this  kingdom.  We  are  the  slaves  of  the  House  of  Com* 
'BAoiu,  and  through  them,  we  are  the  shves  of  the  king  and  his  ministen;** 
Avomnioiii* 
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example  is  not  within  the  reach  of  emulation;  and  that»  in 
the  first  session  after  the  next  election,  <oi9m' popular  maa- 
sures  may  probahly  be  adopted.  He  does  not  expect  that 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  ymH  destroj  corruption,  but  that 
at  least  it  will  be  a  check  and  terror  to  their  suocessors,  who 
will  have  seen  that,  in  flagrant  casee,  their  constituents  cam 
and  will  interpose  with  effect.  After  all,  Sir,  will  you  not 
endeavour  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms because  you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease?  Will  yoo 
not  punish  treason  or  parricide,  because  the  sight  of  a  gibbet 
does  not  prevent  highway  robberies  ?  When  the  main  argu- 
ment of  Junius  is  admitted  to  be  unanswerable,  I  think  it 
would  become  the  minor  critic  who  hunts  for  blemishes,  to 
be  a  little  more  distrustful  of  his  own  sagacity.  The  other 
objectiou  is  hardly  worth  an  answer.  When  Junius  observes 
that  kings  are  ready  enough  to  follow  sudi  advice,  he  does 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  if  the  advice  of  parliament  were 
good,  the  king  would  be  so  ready  to  follow  it. 

FHILOJUHIl^ 
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TO  THE  PfilKTEB  OF  THE  PUBUG   ADYBETISEB. 

Sir,  May  22, 1771. 

VsBY  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  it  was  well  obserred  by  Junius,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of 
the  expulsion  and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  Mr.  Walpole. 
but  that  they  had  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  as  &r  as  it 
went.  After  convicting  Mr.  Dyson  of  giving  a  false  quotation 
from  the  journals  4(,  and  having  explained  the  purpose  which 
that  contemptible  fraud  was  intended  to  answer,  ne  proceeds 
to  state  the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  Walpole*s  supposed 
incapacity  was  declared,  viz.,  *•  Eesolved,  that  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  Esq.,  having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  hi^ 
breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notoxions 
corruption  when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapaMe  of 
*  Letter  20,  note,  arKe,  p.  193. 
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being  elected  a  member  to  senre  in  this  present  parliament:*' 
and  then  observes,  that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have 
no  right  to  annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  expuUion  onlj,  for 
that,  OS  the  proposition  stands,  it  must  arise  equally  from  the 
expulsion  and  the  commitment  to  the  Tower.  I  believe.  Sir, 
no  man.  who  knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  under* 
stands  English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this 
construction.  But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support 
him  which,  to  speak  with  the  DuIlo  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally 
met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It  con- 
tains an  admonition  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 
Lord  Somers,  in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  after  reciting  the  vote  of  the  convention  of  the  28th 
of  January,  1680,  viz.,  "That  King  James  the  Second, 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom by  breakin(T  the  ordinal  contract  between  king  and 
people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  per- 
sons having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the 
government,"  &c.,  makes  this  observation  upon  it :  — "  The 
word  abdicated  relates  to  all  the  clauses  aforegoing,  as  well 
as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or  else  they  would  have 
been  wholly  in  vain.'*  And,  that  there  might  be  no  pretence 
for  confining  the  abdication  merely  to  the  withdrawvfig.  Lord 
Somers  &rther  observes,  that  King  James^  by  refusing  to 
govern  ui  according  to  that  law  by  which  lie  held  the  crown, 
did  implicitly  renounce  his  title  to  it. 

If  Junius  s  construction  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole 
be  now  admitted  (and  indeed  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
can  honestly  be  disputed),  the  advocates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the  grossest 
absurdities  imaginable,  viz.,  "That  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  is  a  constituent  part  of,  and  contributes  half  at  least, 
to  the  incapacitation  of  the  person  who  suffers  it.'* 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that,  as  a  fact,  it  is  indeed  highly  injurious  to  the 
righto  of  the  people ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  established  against  those 
who  ore  to  come  after  us.    Yet  I  am  so  far  a  moderate  man 
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iSbBt  I  reiily  believe  the  majority  of  die  House  of  CoBunoiisi 
when  they  passed  this  dangerous.  Tote,  neither  understood  the 
question,  nor  knew  the  consequence  of  what  they  were  doing. 
Their  motives  were  rather  despicable  than  criminal  in  tha 

extreme.  One  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They 
are  now  reduced  to  such  a  situation,  that  if  a  member  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so 
improperly,  and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back  to  his  con- 
stituents with  a  mark  of  disgrace,  they  wo«ild  not  dare  to 
expel  him ;  because  they  know  that  the  people,  in  order  to 
try  again  the  great  question  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious 
House  of  Commons,  would  probably  overlook  his  immediate 
unworthiness,  and  return  the  same  person  to  parliameBt. 
But  in  time  the  precedent  will  gain  strength.  A  future 
House  of  Commons  will  have  no  such  apprehensions,  omse- 
quently  will  not  scruple  to  follow  a  precedent  which  they  did 
not  establish.  The  miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  extortion ;  but  bis  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course, 
and  takes  possession  without  censure.  No  man  oxpects  him 
to  make  restitution,  and  no  matter  for  his  title,  he  lives  quietly 
upon  the  estate. 


Mr.  Wilka  bsving  beta  again  retained  as-  one  of  the  membcn  £«  the 
county  of  Middleaez,  in  the  ]>arlianienti  of  1774  and  17S0,  made  Tariona 
frnitleM  efforts  to  get  the  decision  of  the  Houie  of  Commons  on  this  interest- 
ing controrersy  erased  from  their  journals,  which  <be  at  length  effected  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  administration  of  vhieh  Lord  North  had  been  at  the  head, 
from  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  the  Doke  of  Qraflon  in  the  year  1770. 
This  ooeaircd  May  8,  1782.  His  address  on  this  occasion,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  omtory  of  the  great  popular  leader  of  his  time,  and  as  his  statement  of 
his  case,  is  subjoin«i.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkee  from  the  Honae  of 
Commons,  and  iu  resolution  dechihn;  his  ineUgibitity  to  sit  in  the  Hooao 
after  such  expulsion,  though  returned  by  a  majority  of  pBiiiamenauy-eleetori* 
form  such  prominent  erents,  that  it  may  be  conrenient  to  state  the  iinaiisme 
of  the  stniQgle. 

Mr.  Wilkes  prefaced  his  motion  in  the  following  address  to  the  House : — 
"  Mb.  Spcassr, 

^  I  think  myself  peculiarly  happy  at  the  preeentmoment,  that  I  have-  th» 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  Hope  an  important  national  question  respecting 
the  rights  of  election,  when  the  friends  and  fiiTourites  of  thip  people  enjoy, 
with  the  smiles  of  our  'sovereign,  the  offices  of  trust  and  power  in  the  state, 
accompanied  with  that  &ir  influence  which  is  necessarily  created  by  great 
ability,  perfect  integrity,  the  purest  political  virtue,  and  the  reniembtanoe  ef 
their  former  npright  eondnet  in  the  cause  of  the  peopleii    If  the  peopUel 
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EngUmdy  Sir,  liare  at  im j  period  explicitly^  ond  fnlly  decfored  an  opimon  on 
B  momentoas  constitutioiial  quettkrai,  it  hu  hem  in  regard  to  the  Middleiex 
election  in  1768,  and  the  rabeeqiicnt  mott  profligate  proceedings-  of  an  adm^ 
nistretion,  hostile  by  system  to  the  rights  of  this  conntry,  and  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  An  instance  cannot  be  found  in  oar  history  of  a  more 
general  concurrence  of  sentiment  among  the  freeholders  of  Bnqhind.  and 
they  were  joined  by  almost  everr  borough  and  corporation  in  the  souchem 
part  of  the  islaad.  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  I  now  shall  find  the  real 
friends  of  the  people  detennined  and  sealons  in  the  support  of  their  just 
chums  and  nndouhted  pririleges. 

**  Hitherto,  Sir,  erery  attempt  for  the  recorerrof  this  invaluable  fiaochisa 
has  been  rendered  fruitless  by  the  arts  and  machinations  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  wiclced  mm  ;  and  I  may  with  truth  assert,  that  the  body  of  the 
people  long  addressed,  petitioned,  and  remonstrated  with  manly  firmness  and 
persererance,  ^rithout  the  least  eiiect  or  even  impression.  The-  fail  redress 
demanded  by  this  injured  nation  seems  reserred  to  distinguish  the  present 
propitious  era  of  public  liberty,  among  the  early  and  blooming  honours  of  an 
administration  which  possesses  the  confidence,  and  daily  conciliates  the 
affections,  of  a  brave  and  sensible  people.  Their  voice  wns  never  heard  in  a 
more  clear  and  distinct  manner  than  on  this  point  of  the  first  magnitude  for 
all  the  electors  of  this  kingdom :  and  I  trust  will  now  be  heard  &vourabIy> 
The  general  resentment  and  indignation  ran  so  high  against  the  House  of 
Commons  which  committed  the  outrage,  that  their  immediate  dissolution 
became  the  prayer  of  numberiess  petitions  to  the  throne.  No  man  scrupled 
to  declare  them  unworthy  to  exist  in  their  political  capacity.  The  public 
pronounced  them  ffuilty  of  sacrificing  and  betraying  the  rights  which  they 
were  called  upon,  by  every  tie  of  justice  and  duty,  to  defend*  The  nohla 
spirit  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  persevering  in  the  best  of  causes,  un- 
daunted by  all  the  menaces  of  power,  was  the  subject  of  the  most  general 
applause  and  admiration.  The  voice-  of  the  people  wae  then  in  the  harsh 
and  sharp  tone  of  passion  and  anger  against  ministers.  It  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, soon  be  in  the  soft  and  pleasing  accents  of  joy  and  thankfnlne&a  to 
onr  deliverers. 

*'  It  is  scarcely  possible,  Sir,  to  state  a  question  in  which  the  people  of  this 
free  country  are  more  materially  interested  than  in  the  ri^iit  ot  election  ; 
for  it  is  the  share  which  they  have  reserved  to  tbetrseives  in  the  legislnzcrre. 
When  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  violence,  the  constituticn  wn*  torn  up 
by  the  roots. 

**  I  have  now  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  txvosury  bench  filled  with  the 
friends  of  the  constifution,  the  guardians  and  lovers  of  liberty,  who  have 
been  mi  wearied  and  uniform  in  the  defence  of  all  our  rights,  and  in  particular 
of  tbi«  invaluable  franchise.  I  hail  the  present  auspicious  moment,  and  with 
impatience  expect  the  completion  of  what  I  hare  long  and  fervently  desired 
for  nir  friends  and  countr}%  for  the  present  age,  and  a  free  posterity.  The 
former  conduct  of  those  now  in  power  affords  me  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
this  d:iy  st-eing  justice  done  to  a  people  to  whom  they  have  so  frequently 
appealed,  who  now  look  up  to  them  with  ardent  expectation,  with  pleasure 
and  esteem.  Consistency,  Sir,  has  drawn  the  right  line  of  their  political 
conduct  to  this  period.  It  will  now  point- out  the  same  path  of  public  virttte 
-and  honour.    May  I  be  indulged  in  a  hint,  which  I  mean  to  extend  mucli 
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with  tlutf  ftabUitj  and  perfect  Mcaritj  whidi  an  thm  tlbjictM  U  tmj  go«d 
nan'i  wiihat  Sat  thcmt  Tk«j  haw  giTen  oa  a  fiur  aaawat  of  their  xvrcr- 
aoea  for  tha  coBstitiition  bj  their  n^port  of  two  hiUa  fiintiollj  'mteamrj 
to  ittton  tha  purityand  indepoDdracy  of  parijammt;  ImmM  tU kUi  fir 
preventing  contmetan  from  tiiUng  t»  tk$  JSouu  of  Commu,  oMd  iU  hill  for 
diaabUng  q^cen  of  du  revennsfrom  voting  at  eUeHoms."  Mr.  Wilkai  vaa 
here  intermpted  with  a  mesaago  bj  Sir  Franda  Molynfaiir.  gcAdcnna  aahcr 
of  the  black  rod,  detiring  the  immediate  attenriance  of  tha  fioiiaa  of  Conuaooa 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Speaker  then  went  op  to  tha  Homo  of  Fecn; 
nd  after  his  latom  and  report  of  what  had  pawed^ 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  :— 
"  Mb.  Speaker, 

"  I  retun  mj  thanks  to  the  Uaek  rod  for  so  InckSj-  interposiag  in  &Toiir 
of  this  House,  when  I  might  poesibir  haTo  again  tired  them  with  the  im- 
portant, however  stale,  ease  ot  the  MiddUatx  tUetUm,  which  their  patient 
ear  has  for  sereial  years  with  much  good  nature  suBSuad.  I  will  now  make 
some  return  to  their  indulgence  in  profiting  by  the  drcnmstanoe  of  this  happr 
interruption,  and  not  saying  a  single  word  about  WalpoU  or  WolUuioUf 
Coke  or  BlacisUme.  I  will  not  detain  the  House  longer  than  by  obserring 
the  parliamentary  form  of  desiring  the  cierk  to  read  the  rceolution  of  the 
17th  of  February,  1769."  Which  having  been  complied  with,  he  then 
moved  "  That  the  entry  of  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  February,  1769, 
'  That  John  Wilkes,  Ei({.,  having  been  in  this  session  of  parliament  expelled 
this  House,  was,  and  is.  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament,'  might  bo  expunged  from  their  jonmals,  it  being  subver- 
sive of  tha  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  this  kingdom."  This 
motion  was  (^ter  some  opposition  from  tha  Uta  Mr.  Fox,  then  Seoetary  of 
State,  and  from  the  hite  Lord  Melville,  then  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  the 
former  of  whom  had  strenuously  supported  the  whole  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  respect  of  the  Middlesex  election) 
carried  on  a  division,  by  185  to  47.  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  soon  as  this  question  was 
disposed  of,  moved  **  That  all  the  declarations,  orders  and  resolutions  of  the 
House  respecting  his  election  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  as  a  void  election, 
the  due  and  legal  election  of  Mr.  Luttrell  into  parliament  for  the  said  countv, 
and  his  own  incapacity  to  be  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  said  pariia* 
ment,  be  expimged;"  which  motion  was.  Sot  the  reasons  before  given,  carried 
without  A  division. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  sevare,  and  on  the  part  of  tha  servants  of 
the  crown,  unconstitutional  and  impolitic  contests,  that  aver  agitated  the  people 
of  this,  country;  not  leaving  a  raci  6«A»ac{  to  constitute,  as  our  author  empha- 
tically terms  it,  "  A  precedent  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  established 
luainst  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.**  As  the  merit  of  the  erssure  of 
these  obnoxious  resolutions  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
solely  due  to  the  talents  and  perseverance«f  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  will  not  be  unfiur 
to  defend  his  motives  and  pretensions  as  a  patriot,  firom  the  detraction  of 
contempoiary  adversaries  as  well*  as  from  his  more  modem  opponellts.  Tha 
first  political  offence  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty,  was  the  severity 
with  which  he  attacked  the  administntion  of  Lord  Bute,  and  which  waa 
eharacteriaed  as  being  deficient  in  ability,  as  it  was  odiously  unconstitutionaL 
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For  tbif  attack  a  goMial  warrant  was  issoed,  hii  psp«n  wen  MiMd,  and 
himtelf  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Me  wae  afterward!  pro- 
pecnted  for  the  repablication  of  the  Norik  Briiom,  No.  46,  the  rehicle  of  hii 
pelitical  lacnbnttionsy  and  for  the  "  Seeaj  on  Woman,"  which  had  been  tor- 
nptitiously  stolen  firom  him  by  a  roan  of  the  name  of  Cuny,  employed  in 
printing  it  at  his  priTste  press,  at  the  instii^tion  of,  and  under  the  promise  of 
umple  reward  and  protection  from.  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  the  solicitor  to  the 
treasury.  Previooi  to  the  trial,  Wilkes  tied  to  France,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years;  in  the  mean  time  he  had  been  found  guilty  in  the  King's  Bench 
of  printing  and  publishing  both  libels;  and  not  appearing  in  due  time  to  re* 
cetre  the  judgment  of  the  court,  he  was  outlawed.  A  short  time  previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  the  year  1768,  be  returned  to  this  country, 
and  was  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  In  the  meanwhile, 
be  surrendered  himself  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  having  doimed  the  benefit 
of  certain  errors  in  the  writ  of  outlawry,  the  same  were,  after  solemn  argu- 
ment, admitted  by  the  court,  and  the  outlawry  was  reversed.  A  few  days 
subsequent  to  this  determination,  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  pronounced 
on  him  for  publishing  the  libels;  for  the  former  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  line 
of  500/.  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  ten  months ;  and  for  the  latter,  he 
was  fined  in  the  like  stun,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment; 
and  was  further  ordered  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven 
years,  himself  in  1000/.  and  two  suretioe  in  500/.  each.  His  expulsion  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  consequences  of  it.  are  the  subject  of  several 
of  the  letters  of  these  volumes,  as  well  as  of  the  notes  which  have  been 
added  to  them.  Not  longprevious  to  his  release  from  prison,  he  was  elected 
aldemum  of  Farringdon  Without;  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  sherii&  of 
London,  snd  in  doe  course  Lord  Mayor;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
chamberlain.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  life,  when  the  vio* 
lence  of  the  politics  which  had  raised  him  to  these  several  respectable  situa-> 
tions  had  altogether  subsided,  he  was  attacked  more  than  once,  on  the  annual 
election  of  cbomberlsin,  and  other  city  offices,  with  a  demand  of  the  previous 
resignation  of  his  gown  as  an  alderman  of  London,  which  he  always  most 
xasoiuteiy  refused,  declaring  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him 
to  forego  the  honour  which  he  ielt  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
election  to  the  magistracy  of  the  City  of  London,  and  by  which  determina- 
tion he  ran  considerable  risk  of  losing  his  election  to  the  former  lucrative 
situation ;  on  instance  of  disinterestedness  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  those 
who  most  confidently  lay  claim  to  patriotism,  which  certainly  places  his  cha- 
raster  in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  many  have  been  willing  to  allow  to  it: 
and  in  so  fiur  as  the  motives  which  actuated  his  political  conduct  can  be 
called  in  question,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  obligations  conferred  upon  the 
public  by  his  able  and  successful  opposition  to  general  warrants  ;  by  the  aid 
and  assistance  afibrded  the  printers  in  resisting  the  violence  of  their  repre* 
sentatives  on  the  subject  of  reporting  the  debaus  in  parliament;  and  by  his 
perseverance  in  vindicating  the  rightt  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  in  pro* 
curing  the  erasure  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  their 
most  unconstitutional  determination,  on  the  much-agitated  question  of  th^ 
Middlesex  election.  With  respect  to  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
eariy  life,  the  writer  of  this  note  will  not  ventnre  to  make  any  defence^ 
thoagh  he  trusts  to  be  excused  if  he  quotes  the  apology  which  was  made  for 
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UmbyaMmd'tntiM  7«rl760.  '^  Aa  to  hk  piivMe  feibK  I  lUB  oidj 
•dd  thftt  he  naj  apply  what  a  rerj  eoeentrie  gvniiis.  of  this  ag«  ht»  aid  m 
hJiDMlf :  my  own  pMuona,  and  Um  pMnoBi  and  intantli  o£  odMr  pMpb 
■CiU  mon,  hav*  Ud  ma  aiide.  I  laandMd  into  tbo  daap  bafort  I  had  loaded 
halbat  enongh.  If  the  ship  did  not  aink,  the  cargo  was  thiown  ovcihoaid. 
The  itonn  itself  threw  me  into  port."  31r.  Wilkea,  afker  he  loot  his  election 
for  the  county  of  Hiddlesez  in  the  ypnr  1790,  liTcd  m  coBsidemUe  retixe* 
menti  and  mneh  respected.  His  litemrrattatnmenta-  were  of  the  higher 
Older,  ond^  as  a  poiitical  controversiaiist,  i'ew  men  wen  equal  to  him.  Not 
aanr  years  before  his  death,  he  waa^  applied  toiiy  the  lata  Mr.  H.  8.  Woedfidi 
to  write  some  explanatory  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  these  letters,  which  by 
some  hove  been  erroneously  attributed  to  his  pen,  bnt  declined  it  on  the 
ground,  as  he  stated,  of  not  wishiuir  to  pay  a  seoond  risit  to  the  prison  of  the 
King'e  Bench.  Mr.  Wilkes  died  December  29, 1707,  in  the  71st  year  of 
Usage. 


LETTEE  XLVIL 

Ta  THE   PBINTEB   OP  THE    PUBLIC   ADYEKHSEB. 

Sir,  ^  ^  Kay  25, 17n. 

I  C0Ni!*£SS  my  partiolltj  to  Junius,  and  feel  a  considexable 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  communicata  anything  to  the  public 
in  support  of  his  opinions.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  his 
last  letter  concerning  the  power  of  the  House-  of  Commons 
to  commit  for  contempt  is  not  so  new  as  it  appeared  to  many 
people  \?ho,  dazzled  with  the  name  of  primUg^t  had  never 
suffered  themselves  to  examine  the  question  fairly.  In  thecoune 
of  my  reading  this  morning  I  met  xrith  the  fbllowing  passage  in 
lie  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  (vol.  i.,  p.  603).  Upon 
occasion  of  a  jurisdiction  unlawfully  assumed  by  the  House,  in 
the  year  162 1,  ^Ir.  Attorney-General  xVby«  gave  his  opinion 
as  follows^ — **  No  doubt  but,  in  some  cases,  this  Hoose  may 
give  judgment,  in  matters  of  returns,  and  concerning  members 
of  our  House,  or  falling  out  in  our  view  in  parliament ;  but, 
for  foreign  matters,  knoweth  not  how  we  can  judge  it ;  knoweth 
not  that  we  have  been  used  to  give  judgment  in  any  case  bni 
those  before  mentioned." 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  the  same  subject,  savs  (page  604% 
"  No  question  but  this  is  a  house  of  record,  and  that  it  hath 
power  of  judicature  in  some  cases — have  power  to  judg&  of 
returns  and  members  of  our  House ;  one,  no  member  offending 
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out  of  the  parliament,  when  he  came  hither^  and  justified  U^ 
ms  censured  for  it.** 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  compare  the  opinion  of  these  great 
sages  of  the  law  with  Junius*s  doctrine,  you  will  find  they  tally 
exactly.  He  allows  the  power  of  the  House  to  cotuniic  their 
own  members  (which,  however,  they  may  grossly  abuse) ;  he 
allows  their  power  in  cases  where  they  are  acting  as  a  court 
of  judicature,  viz.,  elections,  returns,  &c. ;  and  he  allows-  it 
in  such  contempts  as  immediately  interrupt  their  proceedings, 
or,  as  Mr.  Noye  expresses  it,  falling  out  in  their  view  in  par* 
Uatnent, 

They  who  would  carry  the  privileges  of  parliament  farther 
than  Junius,  either  do  not  mean  well  to  the  public,  or  Ivnow 
not  what  they  are  doing.  The  government  of  England  is  a 
government  of  law.  We  betray  ourselves,  we  contradict  the 
spirit  of  our  laws,  nnd  we  shake  the  whole  system  of  English 
jurisprudence,  whenever  we  intrust  a  discretionary  power  over 
the  life,  liberty,  or  fortune  of  the  subject,  to  any  man  or  set  of 
men  whatsoever,  upon  a  presumption  tliat  it  will  not  be 
abiised. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLYIII*. 

TO   THE  PRI^TEB  OF  THE   PUBI.TC   ADYEBTESEB; 

SiBi  May  28, 1771. 

Any  man  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perusmg  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  will  soon  be  convinced  that  very  little 
if  any  regard  at  all  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  resolutions  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  declaratory  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  even  what  they  call  the  law  of  parliament.  It  will 
appear  that  these  resolutions  have  no  one  of  the  properties  by 
wluch,  in.  this  country  pardcidarly,  law  is  distinguished  from 

*  Juniat,  since  his  last  letter,  hod  discorered,  by  more  diligent  seaicb,  in  the 
reeords  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  instance  in  which  that  House  carried 
its  claim  of  privileges  oonsiderably  beyond  what  the  present  parliament  re- 
garded as  just.  The  parliament  in  which  soch  eztravngance  of  privilege 
was  arrogated,  had,  by  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  obliged  Queen  Anne 
to  prorogue,  and  then  dissoWe  thorn.  He  hastened  to  lay  before  the  publie 
theie  facts,  from  which  hia  own  inference  was,  that  the  law  of  parliament  was 
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mere  mil  and  pUasurs  ;  but  that,  on  the  oontrarj,  they  beaz 
OTery  mark  of  a  power  arbitrarilj  assumed  and  capridously 
applied ;  that  they  are  usually  made  in  times  of  contest,  and 
to  serve  some  unworthy  purpose  of  passion  or  party ;  that  the 
law  is  seldom  declared  until  afur  the  fact  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  violated ;  that  legislation  and  jurisdiction  are 
united  in  the  same  persons,  and  exercised  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  a  court  irom  which  there  is  no  appeal  assumes 
an  original  jurisdiction  in  a  criminal  case ;  in  short.  Sir,  to 
collect  a  thousand  absurdities  into  one  mass,  '*  we  have  a  law 
which  cannot  be  Imown  because  it  is  «a7  jm»<  facto^  the  party 
is  both  legislator  and  judge,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  >nchoui 
appeal."  Well  might  the  judges  say,  Ji«  law  of  parliament  is 
above  tts. 

You  will  not  wonder.  Sir,  that  with  these  qualificationa  the 
declaratory  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
appear  to  be  in  perpetual  contradiction,  not  only  to  common 
sense  and  to  the  laws  we  are  acquainted  with  (and  which  alone 
we  can  obey),  but  even  to  one  another.  I  was  led  to  trouble 
you  with  these  observations  by  a  passage  which,  to  speak  in 
lutestring,  I  met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading^ 
and  upon  which  I  mean  to  put  a  question  to  the  advocates  for 
privilege :  on  the  8th  of  March,  1704  [vide  Journals,  vol.  idv., 
p.  565),  the  House  thought  proper  to  come  to  the  following 
resolutions  : — 1,  "  That  no  commoner  of  England  committed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt 
of  that  House,  ought  to  be,  by  any  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
made  to  appear  in  any  other  place,  or  before  any  other  judi- 
cature, during  that  session  of  parliament  wherein  such  person 
was  so  committed." 

altogether  unsettled,  and  it  may  be  added,  lo  continaea ;  but  tbat  it  waa 
usual  for  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  his  parliament  when  their  own  refractory 
conduct,  or  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  strongix  recommended  such  a 


In  the  first  paiagmph  of  thia  letter,  Jamuaikilfnlly  diaeriminatea  between 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  He 
then  states  from  the  journals  for  the  year  1704  the  great  tisct  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proclaiming  which  thia  letter  was  written.  An  application  of  thia 
hct  to  the  support  of  his  own  former  doctrine  concerning  the  I^w  of  parlia> 
Aent,  fills  the  next  paragraph.  In  the  closing  aantancea,  he  employa,  anth 
triumph,  the  inference  which  he  had  deduced  to  cspoae  to  still  stronger  ridi- 
cule and  more  abhorrent  odium,  that  act  of  authority  by  which  the  House  ol 
Commons  had  sent  prosby  and  Oliver  to  the  Tower. — Ea. 
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2.  "  That  the  serjeantat-anns  attending  this  Hoose  do  make 
no  return  of,  or  yield  any  obedience  to,  the  said  imts  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  for  such  his  refusal,  that  he  have  the 
protection  of  the  House  of  Commons."* 

Welbore  Ellis,  what  sar  jon  ?  Is  this  the  law  of  parliament, 
or  is  it  not  ?  I  am  a  plain  man.  Sir,  and  cannot  follow  you 
through  the  phlegmatic  forms  of  an  oration.  Speak  out, 
Grildrigt, — say  yes  or  no !  If  you  say  yes,  I  shall  then  enquire 
by  what  authority  Mr.  De  Grey,  the  honest  Lord  Manslield, 
and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  dared  to  grant  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  for  bringing  the  bodies  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
Mr.  Oliver  before  them,  and  why  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
made  any  return  to  a  writ  which  the  House  of  Commons  had, 
in  a  similar  instance,  declared  to  be  unlawful.  If  you  say  no, 
talce  care  you  do  not  at  once  give  up  the  cause  in  support  of 
which  you  have  so  long  and  so  laboriously  tortured  your  im- 
derstanding.  Take  care  you  do  not  confess  that  there  is  no 
test  by  which  we  can  distmguish,  no  evidence  by  which  we  can 
determine,  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  law  of  parliament. 
The  resolutions  I  have  quoted  stand  upon  your  journals  un- 
controverted  and  unrepealed ;  they  contain  a  declaration  of 
the  law  of  parliament,  by  a  court  competent  to  the  question, 
and  whose  decision,  as  you  and  Lord  Mansfield  say,  must  be 
law,  because  there  is  no  appeal  from  it ;  and  they  were  made 
not  hastily,  but  after  long  deliberation  upon  a  constitutional 
question.  What  farther  sanction  or  solemnity  wiU  you  annex 
to  any  resolution  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  beyond 
what'  appears  upon  the  face  of  those  tow  resolutions,  the 
legality  of  which  you  now  deny  ?    If  you  say  that  parliaments 

*  If  there  be  in  reality  any  such  law  in  England  aa  the  law  qf  patito' 
ment,  which  (under  the  ezceptiona  stated  in  my  letter  on  prinlege),  X  con£s8i, 
after  long  deliberation,  I  very  much  doubt,  it  certainly  is  not  constituted  by, 
nor  can  it  be  collected  firom,  the  resolutions  of  either  House,  whether  enocfinff 
or  declaratory.  I  desire  the  reader  will  compare  the  abore  resolution  of  the 
year  1704,  with  the  following  of  the  3id  of  April,  l^2&.^**  Ruolved,  That 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corjnu  cannot  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to 
every  man  that  is  committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained 
by  the  command  of  the  Idng^  the  privy  council,  or  any  eihgr,  he  praying  the 
same.'* — Jmnirs. 

f  The  diminutive  stature  of  Mr.  Tfelbore  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Mendtp, 
hence  in  another  place  called,  by  our  author,  little  mannikin  Ellis,  has  been 
already  poticed.  The  tenn  Qrildrig  preserves  the  same  idea,  this  being  th« 
name  bestowed  on  Gulliver  by  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  Biobdignag. 
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are  not  in&tllible,  and  that  Qaeen  Axmariii'conseqoanceof  tlia 
violent  proceedings  of  that  House  of  Commona,  ¥ras  obliged  to 
prorogue  and  d^ol^e  them,  I  shall  agree  with  you  verj 
heartilj,  and  think  that  the  precedenUought  to  be  followed 
immediately.  But  tou,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  hold  this  language, 
are  inconsistent  with  your  own  principles.  You  have  hitherto 
maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  sole  judges 
of  their  own  privileges,  and  that  their  declaration  does,  ip$o 
facto,  constitute  the  law  of  parliament.;  yet  now  you  confess 
that  parliaments  are  fallible,  and  that  their  resolutions  may  be 
illegal,  consequently  that  their  resolutions  do  not  constitute 
the  law  of  parliament.  When  the  king  was  urged  to  dissolve 
the  present  parliament,  yon  advised  hun  to  tell  his  subjects 
that  lie  was  careful  not  to  assume  any  of  those  powers  whid^  the 
constitutio7i  had  placed  in  other  hands,  &c.  Yet  Queen  Anne, 
it  seems,  was  justified  in  exerting  her  prerogative  to  stop  a 
House  of  Commons  whose  proceedings,  compared  with  those 
of  the  assembly  of  which  you  are  a  most  worthy  member,  were 
the  peifection  of  justice  and  reason. 

In  what  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense  does  a  man  involve  himself 
who  labours  to  maintain  falsehood  by  argument  I  How  much 
better  would  it  become  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commona 
to  speak  plainly  to  the  people,  and  tell  us  at  once  that  their 
will  rmtst  be  obeyed,  not  because  it  is  lawful  and  reasonabU^ 
but  because  it  is  their  will  /  Their  constituents  would  have  a 
better  opinion  of  their  candour,  and,  I  promise  you,  not  a 
worse  opinion  of  their  integrity. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLIX*. 

TO  SCS  GfiACE  THE  nOCE   Ofl*  OR^fftOK. 

jJiT  LoBD,  ^nne  22, 1771. 

The  profound  respecti  bear  to  the  gracious  prince  who  governs 
this  country  wish  no  less  honour  to  himself  than  satisfaction 

.  *  The  death  of  Chorge  OfenviUe,  the  indiscreet  violenoe  of  the  liraj  of 
tiondon,  with  the  ttUDgled  fimmeM  and  modention  of -the  goTemmenty  had. 


•ince  the  commenoeinent  of  the  teMion  of  parliameat  fitr  I770>71y  gi^ 
•tibili^  to  the  adminiitmtion  whioh  Jnnint  oppooed.    Penona  wh< 
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to  his  sabjeots,  and  who  restores  you  to  ybar  rank  under  hit 
standard,  will  saye  you  from  a  mcdtitude  of  reproaches.  The 
attention  I  should  have  paid  to  your  failings  is  involnntaiilj 
attracted  to  the  hand  that  rewards  them ;  and  though  I  am 
not  so  partial  to  the  royal  judgment  as  to  affirm  that  the  favour 
of  a  king  can  remove  mountains  of  infimiT,  it  serves  to  lessen 
at  least,  for  undoubtedly  it  divides,  the  burden.  While  I 
remember  how  much  is  due  to  hit  sacred  character,  I  cazmot, 
with  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety,  call  you  the  meanest 
and  the  basest  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  I  protest,  my  Lord,  I 
do  not  think  you  so.    You  will  have  a  dangerous  rival  in  that 

nMmtbi  before,  had  shown  an  inclinsaon  to  abandon  the  minittiy,  now 
ntorned  to  protTer  their  aid,  and  to  coon  its  alliance.  Nor  were  their 
offers  hastily  slighted.  The  opposition  were  still  nnmcnnit,  powerful,  and 
actire ;  and  no  means  were  to  be  neglected  Ukely  to  fortify  the  goremmant 
against  their  attacks. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Dulce  of  Grafton,  who  had  almost  withdrawn 
from  the  administration,  renewed  his  connection  with  it,  and  obtained  new 
proofo  of  royal  iiivonr.  He  was  appointed,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1771,  lord 
keeper  of  the  priry  seal,  instead  of  Lord  Suffolk,  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  deportment.  On  the  14th  day 
of  the  same  month,  he  was  appointed  in  succession  to  the  Sari  of  Halifoz, 
xaoger  and  warden  of  Salcey  Park,  in  Northamptonshire.  Thus  gratified 
with  honours  and  emoluments,  yet  not  pUced  in  a  situation  of  daiagerons 
lecponsibility,  he  was  more  closely  than  erer  atttmhed  to  the  king  and  his 
ministry.  Junius  appeared  to  have  menaced  and  inreighed  in  vaia.  He  folt 
himself  insulted  by  this  new  hardihood  of  the  duke.  He  was  enraged 
equally,  that  the  duke  should  dare  to  accept  ministerial  appointment,  and 
that  the  king  should  presume  to  employ  and  reward  him.  He  determined  to 
resume  his  strain  of  lUTectiTe  against  the  faithless  friend  of  Wilkes,  the 
deserter  of  Chatham,  and  not  to  spare  even  Majesty  itself;  since  it  was 
probable  that,  however  outrageous,  he  might  still  find  protection  for  hit 
printers  in  the  farour  of  a  London  jury. 

At  the  outset  he  aims  his  invectiTe  mora  against  the  king  himself  than 
against  bis  ministei;  He  then  ingenuously  hintt  that  the  loudest  outcry  of 
some  of  the  patriou  had  been  but  hollow  pretence.  He  indignantly  eniuw* 
xstee  those  acta  of  imputed  perfidy,  by  which  alone,  as  he  would  insinuate, 
the  Duke  of  Gnfron  had  gained  his  soTereign's  cordial  fovonr.  He  inrolfes^ 
in  the  current  of  his  outpouring,  Tariona  other  names ;  exhausts  his  present 
•toires  of  satirical  eloquence,  and  menaces  new  tenors,  in  a  tone  somewhat 
between  the  bullying  of  weakness,  and  the  haugh^  threat  of  conaeioae 


This  letter,  aeeording  to  his  own  estimate,  and  with  reason,  appean  ta 
liave  iicen  conaidend  onep  of  hia  greatest  eflbtts:  la  a  priTate  note  (No^ 
95)  he  says,  "  I  am  strangely  partial  to  the  indeaed.  *  It  ia  finbhed  witk 
the  utmeat^cara.  If  I  find  myself  mistaken  in  my  judgment  af  tfaia  papery 
I  poaitiTely  will  noTar  writo  again."—Bn. 
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kind  of  fame  to  which  you  have  hitherto  so  happilj  diieetad 
joor  ambition,  as  long  as  there  is  one  man  living  who  thinks 
jon  worthj  of  his  confidence,  and  fit  to  he  tmsted  with  any 
share  in  his  goremment.  I  confess  yoa  have  great  intrinsic 
merit,  but  take  care  yon  do  not  value  it  too  highly ;  consider 
how  much  of  it  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  if  the  king 
had  not  graciously  afi&xed  his  stamp,  and  given  it  currency 
among  his  subjects.  If  it  be  true  that  a  virtuous  msn. 
struggling  with  adversity,  be  a  scene  worthy  of  the  gods,  the 
glorious  contention  between  you  and  the  best  of  princes 
deserves  a  circle  equally  attentive  and  respectable ;  I  think  I 
already  see  other  gods  rising  from  the  earth  to  behold  it 

But  this  language  is  too  mild  for  the  occasion.  The  king 
is  determiuAd  that  our  abilities  shall  not  be  lost  to  society. 
The  perpetration  and  description  of  new  crimes  will  find  em* 
ployment  for  us  both.  My  Lord,  if  the  persons  who  have 
been  loudest  in  their  professions  of  patriotism  had  done  their 
duty  to  the  publio  with  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  that 
I  did,  I  will  not  assert  that  government  would  have  recovered 
its  dignity,  but  at  least  our  gracious  sovereign  must  have 
spared  his  subjects  this  last  insult  «k,  which,  if  there  be  any 
feeling  left  among  us,  they  will  resent  more  than  even  the  real 
injuries  they  received  from  every  measure  of  your  Grsoels 
administration.  In  vain  would  he  have  looked  round  him  for 
another  character  so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord  Mansfield 
shrinks  from  his  principles!,  his  ideas  of  government  perhaps 
go  farther  than  your  own.  but  his  heart  disgraces  the  theoiy 
of  his  understanding.  Charles  Fox  I  is  yet  in  blossom ;  and 
as  for  Mr.  Wedderbume,  there  is  something  about  him  which 

*  Th0  duke  wm  huAj  appomtad  lord  privj  miL— Jmmm.  Em  neeatdcd 
Lord  Suffolk,  who  had  juit  takan  ponatrion  of  tko  pott  of  tha  iioniitn  d^ 
partment  npon  the  death  of  tha  Sari  of  Halifiuc— Bo. 

f  Alluding  to  Iiord  Mantfiald't  call  of  tho  Hoiua  upon  tha  inbjaet  of  tha 
opinion  of  tha  jndgei,  in  conteqnanca  of  tha  Taidiet  of  tha  jury  upon  Woad- 
fidl  •  tiia],  which  ambracad  tha  qoaation  whethar  juriaa  wata  jodgat  of  tha 
fret  aiona,  or  of  both  tha  fiict  and  Uw.  An  important  motion  was  azpaatldt 
but  hia  Lordahip,  at  Juniua  statas  it,  skntnk  fsom,  tha  principle!  he  had  ad- 
rancad,  and  merely  informed  the  ^onse  that  ha  had  left  a  paper  with  their 
derk,  containing  the  vnanimooa  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King'*  Bench  upon 
the  verdict  in  qnattiony  and*  tha  doctrine  it  naeaaMtily  ambniced»  and  thai 
their  Lordahipa  were  welooma  to  copiaa  i>f  it  if  they  ahoea. 

X  Afterwardi  tha  celebrated  leader  of  tha  Whigi,  though  then  a  moabar  tf 
a  Tory  adminiatmtion,  as  a  lord  -of  the  admixalty^^BA. 
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eren  treaclieiy  cannot  trost ;  for  the  present,  therefore,  the 
best  of  princes  mnst  have  contented  himself  \rith  Lord  Sand- 
inch.  Yoa  would  long  since  have  received  jour  final  dismis- 
sion and  reward ;  and  I,  my  Lord,  who  do  not  esteem  you  the 
more  for  the  high  office  you  possess,  would  willingly  have  fol- 
lowed you  to  your  retirement.  There  is  surely  something 
singularly  benevolent  in  the  character  of  our  sovereign.  From 
the  moment  he  ascended  tho  throne  there  is  no  crime  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable  (and  I  call  upon  the  recorder"^ 
to  witness  it),  that  has  not  appeared  venial  in  his  sight +. 
With  any  other  prince,  the  shameful  desertion  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress,  which  you  alone  had  created,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  danger,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  throne 
already  surrounded  by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities,  would  have 
outweighed  the  memory  of  your  former  services.  But  Lis 
Majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  understands  the  doctrine  of 
compensations ;  he  remembers  with  gratitude  how  soon  you 
had  accommodated  your  morals  to  the  necessities  of  his  ser- 
vice ;  how  cheerfully  you  had  abandoned  the  engagements  of 
private  friendship,  and  renounced  the  most  solemn  professions 
to  the  public.  The  sacrifice  of  Lord  Chatham  was  not  lost 
upon  him.  Even  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  desertinc^  him 
may  have  done  you  no  disservice  in  his  esteem.  The  instance 
was  painful,  but  the  principle  might  please. 

You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate  while  you  flattered  the 
man.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  predetennined  in  the 
cabinet;  the  power  of  depriving  the  subject  of  his  birthright, 
attributed  to  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  the 
constitution  impudently  invaded  by  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
the  right  of  defending  it  treacherously  renounced  by  the  House 
of  Lonis :  these  are  the  strokes,  my  Lord,  which,  in  the  present 
reign,  recommend  to  office  and  constitute  a  minister.  They 
would  have  determined  your  sovereign  s  judgment  if  they  had 
made  no  impression  upon  his  heart.  We  need  not  look  for 
any  other  species  of  merit  to  account  for  his  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  recall  you  to  his  councils ;  yet  you  have  other 
merit  in  abundance.    Mr.  Hind,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 

■> 

*  The  late  Chief  Juitice  Byre  was,  at  thii  time,  recorder  of  London. — Ed. 
f  The  author  here  more  particularly  alludea  to  the  pardon  of  M'Qulrk 
and  the  Kennedyi.    See  Letter  8. 

TOL.  L  A  A 
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Sir.  Torke, — breach  of  tmat,  robbeiy,  and  miudar*.  Yoa 
would  think  it  a  compliment  to  your  gaUantiy  if  I  added  xape 
to  the  cataloffoe,  but  the  style  of  joor  amotin  aeeores  yoa  ftaai 
resistance.  I  know  how  well  these  sevend  chaiges  bare  been 
defended.  In  the  first  instance,  the  breach  of  tmst  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  its  own  reward.  Mr.  Bradshaw  affirms  upon 
nis  honour  (and  so  may  the  gift  of  smiling  never  depart  from 
him!)  that  you  reserved  no  part  of  Mr.  Hines  purchase- 
money  for  your  own  use,  but  that  every  shilling  of  it  was 
scrupulously  paid  to  Governor  Burgoyne.  Make  haste,  my 
Lord,  another  patent,  applied  in  time,  may  keep  the  Oaks  fin 
the  family ;  if  not,  Bimham  Wood,  I  fear,  must  come  to  the 
macaroni  I, 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  in  life  your  earliest  friend.  In 
defence  of  ius  property  he  had  nothing  to  plead  but  equity 
against  Sir  James  Lowtiier,  and  prescription  against  thecn)wn§» 
Tou  felt  for  your  friend,  b\U  the  law  must  take  iu  course. 
Posterity  will  scarce  believe  that  Lord  Bute  s  son-in-law  had 
barely  interest  enough  at  the  Treasury  to  get  his  giant  com- 
pleted before  the  general  election  i|. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  that  detestable  transaction,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke.  I  cannot  speak  of  it  with- 
out horror  and  compassion.  To  excuse  youxBeif,  you  publicly 
impeach  your  accomplice,  and  to  kU  mind,  perhaps,  the  accu- 
sation may  be  flattery ;  but  in  murder  you  are  both  piindpals. 
It  was  once  a  question  of  emulation,  and  if  the  event  had  not 
disappointed  the  immediate  schemes  of  the  closet,  it  might 

*  These  pointi  bare  all  been  elucidated ;  they  lelata  to  Hine'i  patent 
place ;  Ingleirood  Porett,  &e.,  in  Citmberiaad,  granted  to  Sir  James  Lowther 
bj  the  crown,  aithongh  it  had  been  in  poeteasion  of  the  PuJeo  of  Pordand'a 
ftmily  for  seventy  years ;  and  the  suicide  of  Charies  Yorke^  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  cut  his  throat  from  polidcal  chagrin,  immediately  ofUr  his 
appointment 

f  ▲  superb  viUa  of  Colonel  Buxgojne,  about  thia  time  advertised  foe 
sale; 

X  The  person  alluded  to  is  the  &ther  of  the  kto  Mr.  Christie^  who  was  rSbm 
auctioneer  employed  to  sell  the  estate. 

§  Sir  James  liiowther  was  son-in-law  to  Lord  Bute  by  the  marriage  of  one 
of  his  daughters. 

I  It  will  appear  by  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  duke's  pRdpitation 
proved  fatal  to  tue  grant.     It  looks  like  the  hurty  and  oonfiision  of  a  youna 

watch 
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hwayman,  who  takes  a  few  shillings,  but  leaves  the  purse  and 
'  id  hinu    And  yet  the  duke  was  an  old  offender. — Juxmn. 
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Btill  hare  l>6eii  a  hopeful  suljeet  of  jest  and  mexrimoit  between 
yoa 

This  letter,  mj  Lord,  is  only  a  preface  to  my  fbtnre  corres* 
pondence;  the  remainder  of  the  summer  shall  be  dedicated  to 
your  amusement.  I  mean  now  and  then  to  relieve  the  severity 
of  your  morning  studies,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the  business 
of  the  day.  Without  pretending  to  more  than  Mr.  Bradshaw  s 
sincerity,  you  may  rely  upon  my  attachment  as  long  as  you 
are  in  office. 

Will  your  Grace  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  express  some 
anxiety  for  a  man  whom  I  know  you  do  not  love  ?  My  Lord 
Weymouth  has  cowardice  to  plead,  and  a  desertion  of  a  later 
date  than  your  own.  You  know  the  privy  seal  was  intended 
for  him ;  and  if  you  consider  the  dignity  of  the  post  he 
deserted,  you  mil  hardly  think  it  decent  to  quarter  him  on 
Mr.  Rigby.  Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my  Lord ;  or  rather  he 
must  have  wine  *.  If  you  deny  him  the  cup,  there  will  be  no 
keeping  him  within  the  pale  of  the  ministr}'. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  L. 

TO   HIS   GBACE   THE   DUKE   OF   GBArfON 

atj  business  is  the  burthen  of  this  letter.  Junius  connects  it  \rith  the 
Puke  of  Ghrafton's  nomev  solelr  for  the  sake  of  holding  out  his  Grace,  as  much 
ss  possible,  to  public  odium  and  obloquy.  It  relates  that  the  secretary  to  the 
treasury  under  Lord  North  was  as  busy  in  dishonourable  practices  as  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  the  secretary  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  had  been.     It  insults 

*  Lord  Weymouth,  upon  desertinpr  the  ministry,  vm»  succeeded  in  the 
foreign  department  by  the  Eari  of  Rochford.  The  former  nobleman  re- 
aignwl  Dec.  10,  1770,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  preceding  28th 
of  January.  Lord  Weymouth's  attachment  to  the  bottle  furnishes  the 
ffround  for  the  imagery  Ttrith  which  the  letter  concludes.  White's,  in  SL 
James's  Street,  was  his  farourite  house,  and  his  boon  companions  were  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  ThurloWt  Mr.  Eigby,  and  Mr. 
Gamier.  He  iored  play  but  not  deep.  Although  a  bon  vivant,  he  kept 
fsithfully  the  secrets  of  the  closet,  which  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  king, 
itho  honoured  him  with  the  garter,  and  made  him  a  marquis  without  this 
iccoBi]iMndatk>n  of  any  minister. — Ed. 

▲  ▲  3 
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OTtr  the  death  of  ]f r.  l>mgUj,  and  bringi  into  qnaint  oomparimi  vtth  Us 
£ite  and  his  reUtiona  to  the  duke,  the  name  and  cbnncter  of  the  loreieigu  ; 
laetly  Mr.  Home  ii  aaeailed,  and  accused  of  waYering,  if  not  the-descrtioB 
of  his  fonner  friends  and  principles.  It  is  not  one  of  Junins's  best  letters^ 
yet  it  is  not  withoat  some  admirable  strokes  of  genius  and  Indignation. — Bdu 

Mr  Lord,  July  9, 1771. 

The  influence  of  your  Grace's  fortune  still  seems  to  preside 
over  the  treasury ;  the  genius  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  inspires  Mr. 
Kobinson^:.  How  remarkable  it  is  (and  I  speak  it  not  as  a 
matter  of  reproach,  but  as  something  peculiar  to  your  charac- 
ter), that  you  have  never  yet  formed  a  friendship  which  has 
not  been  fatal  to  the  object  of  it  r\^v  adopted  a  cause  to  which, 
one  way  or  other,  you  have  not  done  mischief.  Your  attach- 
ment is  infamy  while  it  lasts,  and  whichever  way  it  torxis, 
leaves  ruin  and  disirrace  behind  it.  The  deluded  girl  who 
yields  to  such  a  proflijrate,  even  while  he  is  constant,  forfeits 
her  reputation  as  well  as  her  innocence,  and  finds  herself 
abandoned  at  last  to  misery  and  shame.  Thus  it  happened 
with  the  best  of  princes.  Poor  Dingley,  too  +  !  I  protest  I 
hardly  know  which  of  them  we  ought  most  to  lament,  the  un- 
happy man  who  sinks  under  the  sense  of  his  dishonour,  or 
him  who  survives  it ;  charactere  so  finished  are  placed  heyond 
the  reach  of  panegyric.  Death  has  fixed  his  seal  upon  Ding- 
ley  ;  and  you,  my  Lord,  have  set  your  mark  upon  the  other. 

The  only  letter  I  ever  addressed  to  the  king  was  so  unkindly 
received  that  I  believe  I  shall  never  presume  to  trouble  his 
Majesty  in  that  way  again :  but  my  zeal  for  his  service  is  superior 
to  neglect,  and,  like  Mr.  Wilkes  s  patriotism,  thrives  by  perse- 
cution. Yet  his  ^fajesty  is  much  addicted  to  useful  reading, 
and,  if  I  am  not  ill  informed,  has  honoured  the  Public  Adwr* 

*  By  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  appeared, 
that  tJis  friends  of  government  vere  to  he  very  active  in  supporting  the  minis- 
terial nomination  of  iheriifi. — Junius. 

JEU>bin8on  was  now  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  filled  the  same  post  of 
confidential  agent  to  Lord  North  that  Brndshaw  had  before  filled  to  the  Duke 
of  Chafton. 

+  Dingley  Tiras  now  just  dead :  and  our  author  insinuates  that  he  died 
w  a  broken  heart  in  consequence  of  having  been  so  contemptuously  treated  a^ 
the  precluding  election  for  Middlesex,  in  which  he  had  offered  himself  a  can* 
didate  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  but  couid  not  obtain  a 
nomination  from  any  one  freeholderj,  and  was  afimid  even  to  noihinattt 
mmsell 
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iUer  with  particalar  aUendon.  I  have  endeavoured,  therefore, 
and  not  without  success  (as  perhftps  you  may  remember),  tc 
furnish  it  with  such  interesting  and  edifying  intelligence  as 
probably  would  not  reach  him  through  any  other  channel. 
The  services  you  have  done  the  nation,  your  integrity  in 
office,  and  sif^rnal  fidelity  to  your  approved  good  master,  have 
been  faithfully  recorded.  Nor  have  his  own  virtues  been 
entirely  neglected.  These  letters,  my  Lord,  are  read  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  languages ;  and  I  think  I  may  affirm, 
without  vanity,  that  the  gracious  character  of  the  best  of 
princes  is  by  this  time  not  only  perfectly  known  to  his  sub- 
jects, but  tolerably  well  understood  by  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  this  respect,  alone,  I  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  White- 
head*. His  plan.  I  think,  is  too  narrow.  He  seems  to 
manufacture  his  verses  for  the  sole  use  of  the  hero  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  them :  and,  that  his  meaning 
may  not  be  exported  iu  foreign  bottoms,  sees  ail  translation 
at  defiance. 

Your  Grace  s  re-appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  was 
announced  to  the  public  by  the  ominous  retuiTi  of  Lord  Bute 
to  this  couuntryf.  When  that  noxious  planet  approaches 
England,  he  never  fails  to  bring  plague  and  pestilence  along 
with  him.  The  king  already  feels  the  malignant  eifect  of 
your  influence  over  his  councils  ;  your  former  administration 
made  Mr.  Wilkes  an  alderman  of  London  and  representative 
of  Middlesex  ;  your  next  appearance  in  office  is  marked  with 
his  election  to  the  shrievalty ;  in  whatever  measure  you  ore 
concerned,  you  are  not  only  disappointed  of  success,  but  always 
contrive  to  make  the  government  of  the  best  of  princes 
contemptible  iu  his  own  eyes  and  ridiculous  to  the  whole 
world.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  minis* 
ter  s  declared  interposition,  Mr.  Robinson's  activity  [,  and  Mr. 

*  Foet-laareate  of  the  day. 

f  From  the  continent,  oTer  a  part  of  which  he  had  been  for  tome  time 
tnveiline. 

t  Junius  was  charged  by  the  writers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  a  mora 
recent  opponent,  with  having  "debased  his  pretensions  to  greatness  by 
engaging  ansnccessfuily  f»  city  polilies.'*  He,  however,  does  not  appear  t* 
have  been  the  only  unsnoeessftil  politidaa  who  had  plunged  into  the  mire  ol 
London  politics,  as  the  following  letter  from  that  celebrated  ebancter,  Jack 
Sobinson,  written  during  the  eleetion  of  sheriffii  of  London,  will  evince  :^ 

"  Mr.  Bobinson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Smith.     Mr.  HarlefL,- 
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Home\i  new  zeal  in  support  of  administntion*,  -we  still 
mmt  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  account  for  com* 
mitting  the  whole  interest  of  goTemment  in  the  dtj  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Harley.  I  will  not  hear  hard  upon  yoorfidtb- 
ful  friend  and  emissary,  Mr.  Toucbet,  for  I  know  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  that  a  few  lottery  tickets  are  of  use  to 
his  economy.  There  is  a  proverb  conceming  persons  in  the 
predicament  of  this  gentleman,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
strictly  applied  to  him  :  tlisy  commence  dupes  and  finish  I 


maeu  hit  wud  imblidj  to  day,  to  ■opport  Aldermen  Plnmbe  and  Kiikaaa. 
The  friends  of  goreniment  will  be  very  actire,  and  it  ia  earnestly  de- 
sired that  you  will  exert  youneif  to  the  utmost  of  3ronr  power  to  sopport 
those  aldermen.  It  is  thoaifht  it  will  be  very  ndrantagciios  to  push  the 
poll  to  day  with  as  many  friends  as  possible,  therefore  it  is  desired  that 
yon  will  porsne  that  conduct.  Mr.  Hariey  will  be  early  in  the  city  to> 
day,  and  to  be  heard  of  at  his  conncing-honse  in  Bridge  Yard,  fincklenbnry, 
and  if  you,  or  snch  person  as  you  intrust  in  this  matter,  could  see  him  to  con- 
sult thereon,  it  might  be  beneiicial  to  the  cause. 

"  Tuesday  Morning,  25th  of  June,  1771,  six  o'clock. 

J.  Robinson.^ 

"  To  Benj.  Smith,  Bsq.** 

This  letter,  intended  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Alder- 
man Nash,  of  Cannon  Street,  was,  through  the  mistake  of  the  messenger, 
delivered  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Budge  Bow,  who  published  it,  together  with 
on  affidavit  as  to  its  verity,  which  had  such  an  effiwt  on  the  election,  that 
Mr.  Bull,  who  at  the  time  was  iburth  on  the  poll,  was  ultimately  letnmed  as 
one  of  the  sheriffii  of  London,  in  oonjuuction  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  another  of  the 
candidates  for  that  important  office. 

*  Mr.  Home  (the  celebrated  Home  Tooke  of  a  later  period),  hid  long 
zealously  fought  on  the  side  of  the  staunchest  Whigs,  and  was  an  actire  mem- 
ber of  the  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Kights  which  had  Just  dia- 
charged  Wilkes's  debtn  Alderman  Oliver,  who  had  also  been  as  scalous  aa 
advocate  on  the  same  side,  and  had  su&red  himself  to  be  committed  with 
the  lord  mayor  to  the  Tower,  in  support  of  his  principles,  for  some  reason 
or  other  beoune  at  this  time  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Wilkes,  afteted 
to  ri^-ol  him,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the  office  of  sheriff  if  Wilkes  were 
allowed  to  be  his  colle«n>A>  Home  joined  with  Townshend,  and  the 
society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  became  divided  into  two 
gmd  parties. 

Wilkes  united  with  Alderman  Bull  in  proposing  himself  for  the  shrievalty, 
and  in  the  contest  that  ensued  between  them  with  Oliver  Kirkman,  and 
f  lumbe,  obtained  a  large  majority  both  for  himself  and  his  collasgiie, 
leaving  Oliver,  though  supported,  by  all  the  efforu  of  Hone,  the  lowest  on 
the  poU. 

It  was  in  eonseqnenee  of  the  eondnct  thus  punoed  by  Hoim^  and  whiek 
was  fatal  to  the  popnlar  cause,  thatJuBins  chose  to  jentiieoft  him  aa  Jacihtd 
Mnrthei  * 
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•Now,  Mr.  Toncbet*8  duunacter  is  mzifonn  I  am  amvinced 
•that  his  sentiments  never  depended  upon  his  circamstances, 
and  that,  in  the  most  prosperous  atate  of  his  fortune,  he  waa 
always  the  very  man  he  is  at  present ;  hut  was  there  no  other 
person  of  rank  and  consequence  in  the  city  whom  government 
could  confide  in  hut  a  notorious  Jacobite  ?  Did  you  imainne 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters*,  that  the  whole  Whig 
interest  of  London  would  attend  at  a  levee,  and  submit  to  the 
directions  of  a  notorious  Jacobite?  Was  there  no  Whig 
macristrate  in  the  city  to  whom  the  servants  of  George  the 
Third  could  intrust  the  management  of  a  business  so  very 
interesting  to  their  master  as  the  el  ection  of  sheriff  ?  Is  there 
no  room  at  St.  James*s  but  for  Scotchmen  and  Jacobites  ? 
My  Lord,  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Harley's  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  government.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign  I  have  seen  still  greater 
contradictions  reconciled.  The  principles  of  these  worthy 
Jacobites  are  not  so  absurd  as  they  have  been  represented ; 
their  ideas  of  divine  right  are  not  so  much  annexed  to  the 
person  or  family  as  to  the  political  character  of  the  sovereign. 
Had  there  ever  been  an  honest  man  among  the  Stuarts,  his 
Majesty's  present  friends  would  have  been  Whigs  upon  prin- 
ciple. But  the  conversion  of  the  best  of  princes  has  removed 
their  scruples.  They  have  forgiven  mm  the  sins  of  his 
Hanoverian  ancestors,  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  the  descent  of  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  true  Stuart. 
In  vou,  my  Lord,  they  also  behold,  with  a  kind  of  predilection 
which  borders  upon  loyalty,  the  natural  representative  of  that 
illustrious  family.  The  mode  of  your  descent  from  Charles 
the  Second  is  only  a  bar  to  your  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and 
no  way  interrupts  the  regularity  of  your  succession  to  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  unfortunate  success  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home's  endea- 
vours in  support  of  the  ministerial  nomination  of  sherifiEs, 
will,  I  fear,  obstruct  his  preferment.  Permit  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  Graces  protection;  you  will  find  him 
copiously  gifted  with  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which  usually 

direct  you  in  the  choice  of  your  friendahips.    He,  too,  was 
•  « 

«  The  fiuoily  of  tha  Eariayf  wen  origiDiIly  diiMnta%  aBd'tbe 
totlut&ct. 
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Mr  Wilke8*8  friend,  and  as  incapable  as  yon  axe  of  the  libend 
resentment  of  a  gentleman.  No,  my  Loid,  it  vns  the  solitaiy, 
Tindictive  malice  of  a  monk,  brooding  orer  the  infirmities  of 
his  friend,  until  he  thought  they  quickened  into  public  lifew 
and  feasting  with  a  rancorous  rapture  upon  the  sordid  cata- 
logue of  his  distresses  *.  Now  let  him  go  back  to  his  cloister* 
—'the  church  is  a  proper  retreat  for  him ;  in  his  principles 
he  is  already  a  bishop. 

The  mention  of  this  man  has  moved  me  from  my  natural 
moderation.  Let  me  return  to  your  Grace.  You  are  the 
pillow  upon  which  I  am  determined  to  rest  all  my  resentments. 
What  idea  can  the  best  of  sovereigns  form  to  himself  of  his 
own  government  ?  In  what  repute  can  he  conceive  that  he 
stands  with  his  people,  when  he  sees,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that,  whatever  be  the  office,  the  suspicion  of  his 
favour  is  &tal  to  the  candidate,  and  that  when  the  party  he 
wishes  well  to  has  tbe  fairest  prospect  of  success,  if  liis  royal 
inclination  should  unfortunately  be  discovered,  it  drops  like 
an  acid,  and  turns  the  election.  This  event,  among  others, 
may  perhaps  contribute  to  open  his  Majesty's  eyes  to  his  real 
honour  and  interest.  In  spite  of  all  your  Grace's  ingenuity, 
he  may  at  last  perceive  the  inconvenience  of  selecting,  with 
such  a  curious  felicity,  every  villain  in  the  nation  to  fill  the 
various  departments  of  his  government.  Yet  I  should  be 
sorry  to  confine  him  in  the  choice  either  of  his  footmen  or  his 
friends. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LI. 

FROM  THE   REVEREND   MR.   HOHKE  TO  JUNIUS. 

Sit,  July  13, 1771. 

Farck,  Comedy y  and  Tragedy — Wilkes,  FooU^tmA  Junius f — 
united  at  the  same  time  against  one  poor  parson,  are  fearful 

*  Sm  note  to  Letter  52.  post,  p.  365. 

f  In  connquenoe  of  his  defection  from  the  Whigs,  Mr.  Home  had  loit 
hif  popalarinr ;  upon  whieh  reYene  Poote,  the  grcat  mimic  and  £iree  writer, 
Tenrared  to  caricature  Home'i  negligence  of  drew  (^n  the  sta::e.  While  Hi: 
Home  pretends  to  tremble  beneath  tho  comic  eflbru  of  Foote  and  the  tragic 
cffbrtt  of  Jnnios,  he  still  wishes 'the  world  to  regard  Wilkes's  opposition  to  him 
u  a  numfaret* 
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odds ;  the  two  former  are  only  labouring  in  their  vocation,  and 
may  equally  plead,  in  excuse,  that  their  aim  is  a  livelihood. 
I  admit  the  plea  for  the  zecoixd — ^his  is  an  honest  calling,  and 
my  clothes  were  lawful  game ;  but  I  cannot  so  readily  approve 
Mr.  Wilkes,  or  commend  him  for  making  patriotism  a  trade, 
and  a  fraudulent  trade.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Junius  ?  the 
grave,  the  solemn,  the  didactic !  Ridicule,  indeed,  has  been 
ridiculously  called  the  test  of  truth :  but  surely  to  confess  that 
you  lose  your  natural  moderation  when  mention  is  made  of 
the  man,  does  not  promise  much  truth  or  justice  when  you 
speak  of  him  yourself. 

You  charge  me  with  ^  a  new  zeal  in  support  of  administra- 
tion,*' and  with  "  endeavours  in  support  of  the  ministerial 
nomination  of  sheriHs.'*  The  reputation  which  your  talents 
have  deservedly  gained  to  the  signature  of  Junius,  draws  from 
me  a  reply  which  I  disdained  to  give  to  the  anonymous  lies  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  You  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  gentleman, 
I  only  call  myself  a  man,  and  desire  no  other  distinction ;  if 
you  are  either,  you  are  bound  to  make  good  your  charges,  or 
to  confess  that  you  have  done  me*  a  hasty  injustice  upon  no 
authority. 

I  put  the  matter  fairly  to  issue.  I  say,  that  so  far  from 
any  new  ''  zeal  in  support  of  administration,'*  I  am  possessed 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  their  measures ;  and  that  I 
have  ever  shown  myself,  and  am  still  ready,  in  any  rational 
manner,  to  lay  down  all  I  have— my  life — in  opposition  to 
those  measures.  I  say,  that  I  have  not,  and  never  have  had, 
any  communication  or  conuection  of  any  kind,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  any  courtier  or  ministerial  man,  or  any  of 
their  adherents ;  that  I  never  have  received,  or  solicited,  or 
expected,  or  desired,  or  do  now  hope  for,  any  reward  of  any 
sort,  from  any  party  or  set  of  men  in  administration  or  opposi- 
tion ;  I  say,  that  I  never  used  any  '*  endeavours  in  support  of 
the  ministerial  nomination  of  sherifiEs."  That  I  did  not  solicit 
any  one  liveryman  for  his  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates, 
nor  employ  any  other  person  to  solicit ;  and  that  I  did  not 
write  one  single  line  or  word, in  favour  of  Messrs.  Plumbe  and 
Kirkman  *,  whom  I  understand  to  have  been  supported  by  the 
ministry. 

*  Flumbe  and  Kirknum  wen  the  real  goTernment  candidates  for  tha 
■brieTalty.    Oliver  ttood  alone.    Yet  Joniuiy  availing  himaelf  of  thia  lait 
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Yon  are  bound  to  refute  irhat  I  liere  advance,  or  to  lose 
jour  credit  for  veracity :  you  must  produce  &cts;  surmise  and 
general  abuse,  in  however  elegant  language,  ought  not  to  pass 
-for  proofs ;  you  have  every  advantage,  and  I  have  every  disad- 
vantage ;  you  are  unknown,  I  give  my  name ;  all  pardes  both 
in  and  out  of  administration  have  their  reasons  (which  I  shall 
relate  hereafter)  for  uniting  in  their  wishes  against  me ;  and 
the  popular  prejudice  is  as  strongly  in  your  favour  as  it  is 
violent  against  the  parson  *. 

gentleman'!  oppotition  to  Wilkeg,  was  tbrewdly  denroos  of  impreniiig  on  tho 
world  an  idea  that  ther  had  all  been  supported  by  goTemmaiit  with  a  view 
of  throwing  out  WilkM  and  his  avowed  colleague  BvdL 

*  This  paragraph  Mr.  Home  was  accused  of  bmrowing  from  Kr.  Hngli 
Kelly,  author  of  FcUm  DAicaey,  and  several  other  dnuutie  pieoea,  aa  will 
appear  from  .the  following  letter  addieaeed  to  thai  gentlenan  >- 

For  the  Pvblie  Adwertittr, 

TO    IBB    BSV.    aCB.    HOBXB. 

S»,  Julf  20C4, 1771. 

Happening  to  be  at  a  distance  from  London,  yonr  letter  to  Junius  did  not 
fidl  into  my  hands  till  yesterday,  when  I  confeu  I  read  it  with  equal 
Astonishment  .and  indignation ;  and,  though  it  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  generosity  of  an  Englishman  to  strike  the  fallen^  there  is  eomethung 
so  peculiarly  unmanly  in  yonr  conduct,  thai  it  is  anpoesiUe  to  let  you  escape 
xinthout  some  memoiundumu  of  your  judgment  whea  the  case  u,  and  wfaen 
the  case  it  not  your  own. 

Do  you  zomember.  Sir.  Friday,  April  80.  1771,  when  you  hanmgued 
the  freeholders  for  Middlesex  for  three  tediooa  hours,  at  the  assembly 
room  at  Mile  End ;  when  yon  urged  random  aoensations  yourself  againat 
others,  for  their  supposed,  connection  with  govecnment;  when  you  par- 
ticularly attacked  Mr.  Kelly  as  the  immediate  champion  of  administration, 
and  affirmed  with  great  pathos  that  he  was  employed  at  the  soldier's  trial  at 
Quild&rd  to  rindicate  the  wanton  effusion  of  innocent  blood  1 

I  have  no  connection  with  Mi;  Eeilr,  Sir,  nor  do  I  by  any  meun 
profess  myself  of  his  political  faith ;  but  if  &ae  saya  true,  he  baa  been 
no  apostate  to  his  principles ;  has  betrayed  no  friendship;  and  I  introduce  him. 
solely  here,  that  the  world  may  see  how  conformable  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Home'a 
cottdinet  is  to  the  candour  of  his  professions.  The  following.  Sir,  is  your 
speech  relatlTo  to  the  Guildford  affiur : 

"  It  is  necessary  to  give  you  an  aceount  of  Maclean's  trial,  becanse  tha 
judge  forbad  it  being  taken  down  by  any  one,  txoipi  it  was  gcmnm^nL 
It  has  nerer  been  published.  A  rery  &lse  account  of  this  trial  has  indeed 
been  pubBahed  by  Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  paid  and  hnrnght  down  to  Guildford 
for  that  purpoM,  and  who  had  lodgings  taken  for  him  there,  and  who  was 
£uniliarly  oouTersant  with  a  gentlenum,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention  now, 
lest  it  should  seem  to  proceed  from  resentment  in  me  for  an  aceount  I  have  to 
^■ettle  with  him  next  week.  Howerer,  one  circumstance  I  ought  to  tell  jb^ 
tliU  gentleman  nras  foreman  of  the  grand  jury.** 
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Singular  as  my  present  sitoation  is,  it  is  neither  painful, 
nor  \yas  it  unforeseen.  He  is  not  fit  for  public  business  who 
does  not,  even  at  his  entrance,  prepare  his  mind  for  such  an 
event.  Health,  fortune,  tranquillity,  and  private  connections 
I  have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  public ;  and  the  only 
return  I  receive,  because  I  will  not  concur  to  dupe  and  mislead 
a  senseless  multitude,  is  barelv  chat  they  have  not  yet  torn  me 
in  pieces  ;  that  this  has  been  the  only  return  is  my  pride,  and 
a  source  of  more  real  satisfactiou  than  honours  or  prosperity. 
I  can  practise  before  I  am  old  the  lessons  I  learned  in  my 
youth,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  words  of  my  ancient 
monitor*, 

" '  Ti8  the  loft  key-ttone 
That  xnaket  the  arch :  the  net  that  there  were  put. 
Are  nothbif  till  that  oomea  to  bind  and  shut. 
Then  atanda  it  a  triumpiial  mark  1  then  men 
Observe  the  strength,  the  height,  the  why  and  when 
It  was  erected ;  and  still  walking  under, 
Meet  some  new  matter  to  look  up  at  and  wonder  ! " 

JOHN  HORNK 

"  Mr.  Kelly,  in  the  addxess  prefixed  to  hia  play,  which  yon  and  other 
advocates  for  the  fretdcm  of  the  press  so  basely  drore  from  the  theatre^ 
after  saying  some  dvil  things  relative  to  the  character  which  he  had  heard  of 
your  disposition,  and  which  your  perfidy  to  that  true  friend  of  the  con- 
stitntion,  Mr.  Wilkes,  has  clearly  proved  jon  never  merited,  thua  expresses 
himself: 

**  *  But  though  Mr.  Eelly  readily  makes  this  concession  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Home's  private  character,  he  must  observe  that  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  for  the  purity  of  which  Mr.  Home  is  so  strenuous  an  advocate,  doef 
not  allow  the  mere  belx^  of  any  man  to  be  positivt  evidence ;   nor  com* 

fliment  his  simple  conjecture  with  the  force  of  a  fact  For  this  reason  Mr. 
lome  should  be  extremely  cantiotts  how  he  asserts  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  another's  repntation.  Heanay  authority  ia  not  enough  for  thia 
purpose ;  he  should  know  of  his  own  ktumUdge  what  he  asserts  upon  hia 
own  vwrd;  and  be  certain  in  hia  ]m>of  where  he  ia  peremptory  in  his 
aeetuatiotu* 

"  Honestly,  now,  Mr.  Home,  had  yon  not  thia  paiagrsph  either  in  3roiir 
head,  or  your  heart,  at  the  time  you  were  writing  the  following  passage 
to  Junius  I 

'  You  are  bound  to  r^U,*  &c  "Whipcwbd." 

To  thia  letter  Mr.  Home  did  not  return  any  answer. 

*  B.  Jonson,  of  whose  writings  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  remarkably  fond. 
The  Sad  Skepherd  of  that  author  ia  called  hia  fisTooritepoem  in  the  **  Divssp- 
fions  of  Parley."  The  present  quotation  is  from  his  Underwoods :  vide  an 
apiatle  to  Sir  Bdwaid  Saokrilla,  now  finl  of  Dorset.  Folio,  1693,  p. 
(^8. 
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LETTER  LII. 

TO  THE   BETEBEXD  MB.  HOBNE. 

Sib,  July  24, 1771. 

I  CANNOT  descend  to  an  alteixation  with  joa  in  the  news- 
papers. But  since  I  have  attacked  joor  character,  and  yon 
complain  of  injustice,  I  think  you  have  some  right  to  an 
explanation.  You  defy  me  to  prove  that  you  ever  solicited  a 
vote,  or  wrote  a  word  in  suppoi*t  of  the  ministerial  aldermen. 
Sir,  I  did  never  suspect  you  of  such  gross  folly.  It  would 
have  heen  impossible  for  Mr.  Home  to  have  solicited  votes, 
and  very  difficult  to  have  written  for  the  newspapers  in 
defence  of  that  cause,  without  being  detected  and  brought  to 
shame.  Neither  do  I  pretend  to  any  intelligence  concerning 
you,  or  to  know  more  of  your  conduct  than  you  yourself  have 
thought  proper  to  commuuicate  to  the  public.  It  is  from 
your  own  letters  I  conclude  that  you  have  sold  yourself  to 
the  ministry'*';  or,  if  that  charge  is  too  severe,  and  supposini^ 
it  possible*  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  so  very  strongly 
rtgainst  you.  what  are  your  friends  to  say  in  your  defence  ? 
Must  they  not  confess  that,  to  gratify  your  personal  hatred  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  you  sacrificed,  as  far  as  depended  upon  yottr 
interest  and  abilities,  the  caase  of  the  country  ?  I  can  xnake 
allowance  for  the  violence  of  the  passions,  and,  if  ever  I 
should  be  convinced  that  you  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy 
Wilkes,  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  your  character^ 
and  to  declare  to  the  world,  that  I  despise  you  somewhat  less 
than  I  do  at  present.  But,  as  a  public  man,  I  must  for  ever 
condemn  you.  You  cannot  but  know,  nay,  you  dare  not  pre- 
tend to  be  ignorant,  that  the  highest  gratification  of  which 

the  most  detestable in  this  nation  is  capable  would 

have  been  the  defeat  of  Wilkes.  I  know  tfiat  mem  much 
better  than  any  of  you.  Nature  intended  him  only  for  a 
good-humoured  fool.  A  systematical  education,  with  long 
practice,  has  made  him  a  consummate  hypocrite.  Yet  this 
man,  to  say  nothing  of  his  worthy  ministers,  you  have  most 
assiduously  laboured  to  gratify.    To  exclude  Wilkes,  it  was 

*  The  letten  written  by  Mr.  Home  in  the  ditpnte  with  Mr.  Wilkei.  Sm 
the  eabsequent  note  at  well  af  one  :^pended  to  Frimte  Letter,  No.  8& 
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not  necessary  you  should  solicit  Totes  for  his  opponents. 
We  incline  the  balance  as  effectually  by  lessening  the  weight 
in  one  scale  as  by  increasing  it  in  the  other. 

The  mode  of  your  attack  upon  Wilkes  (though  I  am  far 
from  chinking  meanly  of  your  abilities)  convinces  me,  that 
yon  either  want  judgment  extremely,  or  that  you  are  blinded 
by  your  resentment.  You  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  the 
charges  you  urged  against  Wilkes  could  never  do  him  any 
mischief.  After  all,  when  we  expected  discoveries  highly 
interesting  to  the  community,  what  a  pitiful  detail  did  it 
end  in !  Some  old  clothes — a  Welch  pony — a  French  foot- 
man, and  a  hamper  of  claret "t".     Indeed,  Mr.  Home,  the 

*  The  facts  here  alluded  to  vren  as  follovr : — The  late  Mr.  Tooke, 
then  Mr.  Home,  while  travelling  on  the  continent  wae  introduced  to  Mr. 
Wilkea,  at  that  time  resident  in  Purisy  which  led  to  a  subsequent  intimacy, 
and  apparently  worm  friendship,  ^r.  Home,  on  learing  that  gay  metro- 
polis, left  behind  him.  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  several  suits  of  clothes  of 
the  most  fashionable  Parisian  manufacture,  being  ill  adapted  to  the  clerical 
profession,  as  well  as  ill  calculated  to  please  the  taste  or  suit  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  a  political  quarrel  which  occurred 
between  these  gentlemen,  shortly  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  and 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  ocrimonious  altercation  in  the  Ptibiic 
Advertiser,  Mr.  Home  accused  Mr.  Wilkes  with  having,  in  the  midst  of  his 
distress,  pawned  the  clothes  intmstcd  to  his  custody ;  with  commissioning 
Mr.  Home  8  brother-in*law  to  purchase  a  pony  which  he  never  paid  for ;  with 
drinking  claret  while  detained  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  ;  with  endeavour- 
ing to  make  his  brother  chamberlain  of  London ;  and  with  retaining  in  his 
serrice  six  domestics,  three  of  whom  were  French.  As  these,  with  several 
other  changes,  were  detailed  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Home  in  thirteen  or  four- 
teen very  long  letters,  the  editor  will  not  here  transcribe  them,  but  content 
himself  with  inserting  several  detached  parts  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  defence  against 
these  accusations,  as  they  contain  some  curious  facts,  and  are  illustrative  of 
the  subject  more  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  text  by  the  author. 

For  the  PvJblie  Advertiser, 

TO  TUB  SBT.  U]U  BOSKE. 

SlE,  Princes  Court,  SoUurday,  May  18. 

Hovxjirxt  letter  of  May  14,  told  me  that  you  '*  bhimed  my  public  conduct," 
and  "would  not  open  any  account  with  me  on  the  score  of  private  character." 
A  third  letter  is  this  day  addressed  to  me.  Not  a  word  hitherto  "  of  my 
public  conduct/'  but  many  talse  and  malignant  attacks  about  Mr.  Wild- 
man,  your  brotber-in*hiw,  who  formeriy  kept  the  Bedford  Head,  in  South- 
ampton Street,  Covenc  Garden,  and  your  V(2  dothet.  The  public  will  impute 
the  impertinence  of  soeh  a  dispute  to  its  author,  and  pardon  mj  calling  their 
attention  for  a  few  momenu  to  scenes  of  lo  trifling  a  naturei,  because  it  is  in 
)astification  of  an  innocent  man. 

When  yon  left  Paris  in  May  1767,  yon  desired  me  to  take  care  of 
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pnblio  should^  and  mU,  forgire  him  Ida  daretaadlufffoot^  • 
men,  and  eren  die  ambition  of  making  his  brother  chambei^ 
lain  of  London,  as  long  as  he  stands  forth  against  a  ministij 

your  old  dothti,  for  yoa  meant  to  return  in  a  few  months,  and  thejrconid  b» 
of  BO  1UO  to  joa  in  England.    The  morning  of  jBur  depaitnn  jos.«at  ni» 
the  fi>Uoinng  letter  i 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  According  to  joor  permiaaion  I  leave  with  yon 
1  suit  of  scarlet  and  gold  1  .i  *v 
1  suit  of  white  and  sdver  j 
I  Boit  of  blue  and  lilTer— — camblet 
1  suit  of  flowered  silk. 
I  suit  of  black  silk. 
And  1  black  relrec  surtout 
"  If  you  have  any  fellow-feeling  you  cannot  bat  be  kind  to  them  r  nnoa  ihef 
too,  as  well  as  yourself,  are  outlawed  in  England ;  and  on  the  sune  account 
— their  superior  worth. 

"  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  very  Affisctionate, 

-  Humble  Servant, 
"  Paris,  Jfay  25, 1767."  **  JoH»  Hojmk." 

This  letter  I  retomed  to  you  at  the  King's  Bench,  and  at  th»  bottom  of  it 
the  following  memorandum  in  my  own  hand- writing :  "  Nor.  21, 1757,  sent 
to  Hr.  Pancbaud's  in  the  Aue  St  SauTeor."  I  left  Paris  Nor.  22,  1767^ 
and  therefore  thought  it  proper  the  day  before  to  send  your  clothes  isAers  I 
was  sure  they  would  be  perfectly  safe,  to  Mr.  Paach«id*s,  the  great  Eog* 
lish  banker's.  They  remained  in  my  house.  Rue  des  Saint  Peree,  only  front 
May  till  the  November  following,  nor  was  any  deoMuid,  or  request,  made  to 
me  about  them  by  Mr.  Wildman,  or  any  one  else.  You  an  forced  to  own  **  X 
have  received  a  letter  within  the  hist  three  months  from  Hr.  Panchand,  in- 
fonming  me  that  they  {theclothtt)  have  long  been  in  his  posiession."  Examine 
the  banker's  books.  You  will  find  the  date  is  Nov.  21, 1767.  Tou  sa^, 
"  for  my  own  pert  I  never  made  the  least  inquiry  after  my  dothes."  I  sup- 
pose for  the  plainest  reason  in  the  world.  You  knew  where  they  were, 
and  that  they  could  be  no  pnrt  of  a  dez^yman's  dress  in  England,  but 
that  you  were  sure  of  so  rich  a  toardroU  on  your  next  tour  to  France  or 
Italy,  as  Paris  would  probably  be  your  route.  This  is  alll  know  of  the 
xtttimenia  pretiota  of  EtUrapelw.  I  hope,  Sir,  the  putting  them  on 
will  not  have  the  same  eifect  on  you  as  they  formerly  had  on  his  ac* 
quaintance. 

Cnm  pulchrit  tunteis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes ; 
Dormiet  in  lucem  ;  scorto  postponet  honestom 
«  Officium ;  nummo*  alienot  paseeL 

Tour  char^  about  your  6rotheMn*law,  Mr.  Wildman,  is  equally  nrijust. 
When  I  was  in  England,  in  October,  1766, 1  lodged  at  Mr.  Wildman's  house 
in  Argyle  Buildings,  on  his  own  most  pressing  invitation.  I  had  long  knotnx 
him,  and  for  several  years  belonged  to  a  clnb  which  met  onoe  a  wedt  at  the 
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and  parliament  who  are  doing  everything  they  oan  to  enalava 
the  cotintry,.  and  aa  long  as  he  is  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side. 
You  'wiU  not  suspect  me  of  setting  up  Wilkes  for  a  perfect  cha- 

Bedfocd  Head.  If  r.  Wildmim  desired  to  be  considered  at  this  time  aa  the 
waon  porrisan  of  Mr.  Wilkat.  He  becrged  that  he  might  be  useful  as  £ar  as 
he  eonld  to  me  and  my  friends.  I  asked  him  to  bay  a  little  Welch,  hoiae  for 
a  lady  in  Fiance,  to  whom  I  was  desirous  of  paying  a  compliment.  I  fixed 
the  pnoe,  and  insisted  on  paying  him  at  that  very  time,  which  I  did.  About 
a  year  afterwards  Mr.  Wildman  fulfilled  my  commission,  purchased  me  a 
Welch  pony,  and  sent  it  to  Calais.  This  was  the  single  transaction  of 
my  own  with  your  brother-in-law  at  that  time.  I  gave  him  two  or  throe 
trifling  commissions  from  Monsienr  Saint  Foy  for  anrack,  &.q^  which  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  Paris.  I  beliere  they  were  sent,  but  they  nerer  passed 
throngh  my  hands,  nor  do  I  know  whether  Mr.  Wildman  has  yet  been  paid 
for  those  trifles,  the  whole  of  which  amounted  only,  as  he  told  me,  to  about 
thirty  pounds. 

Your  endearoun  to  create  a  coolness  betw^n  Mr.  Cotes  and  me  nro 
clearly  seen  through,  and  will  prove  inetfectual.  Tou  made  the  same 
attempt  on  the  late  Mr.  Sterne  and  me  with  the  same  success.  In  youi  letter 
to  me  at  Paris,  dated  Jan.  S,  1766,  you  say,  "  I  passed  a  week  widi  Sterue 
at  Lyons,  and  am  to  meet  him  again  at  Sienna  in  the  summer.  Forgive  mr 
(question,  and  do  not  answer  it  if  it  is  impertinent.  Is  there  any  cause 
of  coldness  between  you  and  Sterne ;  he  speaks  very  handsomely  of  yon,. 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  at  all ;  but  not  with  that  varmtlt, 
and  tnikvuiam  that  I  expect  from  erery  one  that  knows  you.  Do  not  let 
3ie  cause  a  eoldnesi  between  you  if  there  is  none.  I  am  sensible  my  question 
is  at  least  imprudent,  and  my  jealousy  blameable." 

In  your  second  letter  yon  say,  '*  the  nature  of  our  intereowru,  for  it  cannot 
be  called  a  connection,''  and  afterwards,  **  in  my  return  from  Italy  to  Edit- 
hmd  in  the  year  1767, 1  saw  reasons  sufficient  never  more  to  trust  you  tciU^ 
a  tingle  line:"  and  in  your  third  letter  yon  pretend  that  yon  had  even  in 
1767,  "  infinite  contempt  for  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes."  However,  on 
the  17th  of  last  May,  you  write  me  another  letter  on  my  going  to  Fulhnm, 
while  my  house  here  was  repairing,  to  recommend  six  tradesmen  to  me,  to 
tell  me  how  vnost  eineerely  yon  were  mine,  8k,  You  add,  **  I  could  not  for- 
bear showing  mr  friendship  to  you  by  letting  you  know  your  friends."  Yon 
will  find.  Sir,  that  it  requires  more  memory  as  well  as  wit  than  Ms  to  one 
man's  share,  to  support  a  long  chain  of  falsehoods.  You  are  lost  and  be- 
wildered in  the  intricacies  of  error.  The  path  of  truth  yon  would  find  more 
easy  and  honourable. 

You  assert  **  I  found  that  all  tje  private  letters  of  your  friends  were  regu- 
larly pasted  in  a  book,  and  read  over  indiscriminately,  not  only  to  your 
fiiends  and  acquaintance,  but  to  every  visitor."  I  glory,  Sir,  in  baring  four 
large  volumes  of  manuscript  letters,  many  of  them  written  by  the  first  men  of 
this  age.  *  I  esteem  them  my  moAt  valuable  possession.  Why  is  itxe  pleasure 
of  an  elegant  and  instructive  epistle  io  perish  with  the  hour  it  is  received  ? 
To  the  care  and  attention  of  Cicero's  friends  in  presenring  that  great 
Eoman's  letters  we  owe  the  best  history  of  Borne  for  a  most  interesting 
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racter.  The  qnestion  to  the  public  is,  where  shall  we  find  a 
man  who,  with  purer  principles,  >vill  go  the  lengths  and  ran 

p«riod  of  aboat  forty  jeftn.  Ton  mistftko  when  yon  talk  vtalltkt  pftvati 
teUert  qf  jfour  frUnds,  My  care  bat  extended  only  to  letters  of  partacohr 
friends  on  particular  occasions,  or  to  letters  of  business,  taste^  or  Utexatnnu 
The  originals  of  such  I  have  presenred  ;  never  any  oopies  of  my  own  lettcn* 
unless  when  I  wrote  to  a  secretary  of  state,  to  a  Tolbe^  a  AUrtin,  or  a  Horaeu 
When  yon  add,  "that  they  are  read  over  indiscriminately,  not  only  to  yoor 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  to  every  visitor,"  you  knowingly  advaaoa  a 
fiilsehood.  So  much  of  your  time  has  passed  with  me  that  yon  are  aoa* 
sible  very  few  of  my  friends  have  ever  heard  of  the  volumes  I  mentioned. 
The  preservation  of  a  letter  is  surely  a  compliment  to  the  xniter.  Bvtp 
although  X  approve  the  preservation  in  geoeml,  I  highly  disapprove  the  pub- 
lication of  any  private  letters.  However,  then  are  cases  which  justly  call 
them  forth  to  light.  Mr.  Onslow's  first  letter  was  after  grsat  importunity 
from  you  printed  by  me,  to  justify  what  you  had  said  at  Epsom.  The 
second  you  printed,  without  my  consent,  from  a  copy  I  suffeied  yon 
to  take. 

The  pamplilet  you  mention  has  not  yet  been  pnblisAtd,  I  have  now  befiars 
me  the  copy,  corrected  with  your  own  hand,  which  you  gave  nm  at  Parii. 
The  following  passage  I  am  sure  you  will  read  at  this  time  with  particniar 
satisfiiction,  and  I  reserve  it  for  you,  pour  la  bonne  bouehe. 

*'  We  have  seen,  by  Mr,  WUixs's  treatment,  that  no  man  who  is  not,  and 
who  has  not  always  been,  absolutely  perfect  himself  must  dare  to  anaign  the 
measures  of  a  minister. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  pay  an  inviolable  regard  to  the  laws ; 
that  ho  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  and  moat  unimpeached  honour ;  that  he  be 
endowed  with  superior  abilities  and  qualifications ;  that  he  be  blessed  with  a 
benevolent,  generous,  noble,  firee  soul ;  that  he  be  inflexible,  inoormptible^ 
and  brave ;  that  he  prefer  infinitely  the  public  welfiue  to  his  own  interest 
peace,  and  safety ;  that  his  life  be  ever  in  his  hand,  ready  to  be  laid  down 
cheerfully  for  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  be  danntless  and  un- 
wearied in  her  service.     All  this  avails  him  nothing. 

"  If  it  can  be  proved  (though  by  the  base  means  of  trmckny  and  tkefC^ 
that  in  some  unguarded,  wanton  hour,  he  has  uttered  an  indecent  word  or 

enned  a  loose  expiession— Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth— 4t  is  noc 

it  that  he  should  live.'* 


pem 
fiit 


After  a  variety  of  accusations  ofprvsote  crimes,  yon  effect  to  cover  the 
whole  widi  the  veil  of  hypocrity*  xou  say,  " I  have  mentioned  these  or- 
comstancee  not  ••  any  charges  against  you,  though  no  doubt  they  will 
epetate  as  such.**  Had  your  tum^  Sir,  been  to  divinity,  in  the  subtleties  of 
the  schools  von  would  have  outshone  Thomas  Aqiiinas  or  Duns  Sootus,  an 
treachexr  even  the  priest  Malnyrida, 

Ton,  have  in  your  late  letters  to  me  accused  me  of  almost  tury  mk^ 
ef  which  the  most  diabolical  heart  is  capable.  When  yon  wrote  the  letters 
to  Sir  William  Beanchamp  Proctor,  I  had  only  oae  mms,  of  which  I  own  I 
have  not  repented.  **  Mr,  Wilktit  crime  is  well  known  to  have  been  kit 
sn«ing  and  exposing  the  measures  of  Lord  Bv*t» 
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the  hazards  that  he  has  done  ?  the  season  calls  for  such  a 
man,  and  he  ought  to  be  supported.     What  would  hare  been 

"The  ttro  Hnmeg,  Johnaon,  Mnrphr,  Balph,  Smollett,  Shebbeare,  &e,', 
&C.,  all  authors  pemioned,  or  promiaed,  had  been  let  looae  on  him  in  rain. 
The  lord  ttewaid  of  hi*  Majesty's  househoid  (who  has  thtrefort  continaed 
in  that  post  through  every  revolution  of  ministry),  and  the  treasuivr  to 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  (who  together  with  that  office  haa  a  pension 
for  himself  and  a  reversion  for  his  son),  had  separately  endeavoured  to  com> 
mit  a  murder  on  his  body,  with  as  little  success  as  otAerM  had  attempted  hi* 
reputation  ;  for  they  found  him  tant  Mart*  quam  Mereurio. 

'*  The  intended  assassination  of  him  by  Forbt*  and  Dun  hod  miscarried. 

"The  secremries  of  state  had  seized  his  papers,  and  confined  his  per- 
son to  close  imprisonment.  They  had  trifled  with  and  eluded  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  But  still  he  rou  euperior  to  them  allf  and  haffied  aLone  the  inaati* 
able  malice  of  all  his  persecutors ;  for  though  they  had  in  a  manner  mined 
his  private  fortunes,  his  pttblic  character  remained  entire.  They  hod  spilt 
his  blood  indeed ;  but  they  hud  not  taken  his  life,  and  with  it  still  were  left 

*  The  nnconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame.' 

It  remained  then  to  make  one  general  attack  upon  him  at  onco  of  every 
power  of  the  state,  each  in  its  separate  capacity.  The  reverend  name  of 
Majesty  itself  was  misapplied  to  this  business.  The  House  of  Lords,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  through  the  little  agency 
of  Carriugton,  £idgeil,  Ccxry,  Webb,  Foden,  Sandwich,  make  one  general 
assault." 

As  you  mentioned  a  promise  yon  had  obtained  of  being  one  of  the  ehap' 
laiiu  to  his  Majesty t  I  shall  condade  my  present  extzactt  with  the  following 
passage  which  will  show  how  peculiarly  fitted  you  axe  to  be  a  domeetie 
chaplain  to  our  present  sovereign. 

"  Sheridan  is  at  Blois  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  and  with  a  pension,  invent- 
ing a  method  to  give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  to 
strangers,  by  means  of  sounds  borrowed  from  their  own.  And  he  begins 
with  the  French. 

*'  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  Lord 
Harborough  an  idiot.  The  counsel  on  both  sides  produced  the  same  instance ; 
one  of  his  wit,  the  other  of  his  folly.  His  servanu  were  puzzled  once  to  un- 
pack a  large  box,  and  his  lordsliip  advised  them  to  do  with  it  as  they  did 
with  oysters — put  it  in  the  fire,  and  it  would  gape. 

''  This  commission  of  Sheridan  appears  to  me  eqnally  equivocal.  And 
should  a  eimilar  statute  be  at  any  time  attempted  against  his  Majesty,  they 
who  do  not  know  him  may  be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  employed  Sheridan  in 
this  manner,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  foreigners  as  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  had  permitted  hiip  to  amuse  himself  abroad,  to  prevent  his  spoiling  our 
pronunciation  at  home." 

Am  I  to  answer  yoor  impertinence  about  claret  and  French  servants  1  II 
•hall  be  in  one  word.  I  have  not  purchased  a  bottle  of  claret  since  I 
left  the  King's  Bench.    Only  two  French  servants  are  in  my  fiBunily.   An 

TOL.  I.  B  B 
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the  trittinph  of  that  odious  hypocrite  and  his  minions,  if 
Wilkes  had  been  defeated !  It  was  not  your  fault,  reyerend 
Sir,  that  he  did  not  ei\jo7  it  completely.    But  now,  I  promise 

old  woman  who  hu  many  yean  attended  my  daagfater,  and  a  ibotman,  whom 
I  esteem,  as  I  have  often  told  yon,  not  as  a  Frenchman,  bat  for  his  sinipdar 
fddity  to  an  Englishman  during  a  conne  of  serecal  years  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  beinsr  exiled.  I  hare  reason  to  believe  that  from  hence  originated 
3-vur  hatred  to  him. 

Ton  assert  "though  I  knew  not  the  person  of  any  one  man  in  opposition, 
I  quitted  hU  my  friends  and  connections  when  I  joined  the  public  cause ; 
and  with  mr  eyes  open,  exchanged  ease  and  &ir  fame  for  labour  and  re- 
proach.'" I  desire  to  know  what  one  friend,  and  what  single  connecnon  yon 
nare  quitted  for  the  public  cause.  Tour  fairfamg  at  Baton  and  Cam* 
bridge  sunrived  a  very  short  time  your  abode  at  either  of  these  places.  Will 
you  call  an  Italian  gentleman  now  in  town,  your  confident  during  your 
whole  residence  at  Otnoa,  to  testify  the  morality  of  yonr  conduct  in  Italy  T 
But  I  will  not  write  the  life  of  Jonathan  Wild,  nor  of  Orator  Henley. 

You  decUure  *'  mtnig^mo/  and  eawtfamnir  I  know  I  can  nerer  hare,  and 
for  public  favour  I  will  nerer  be  a  candidate.  I  chose  to  tell  them  that,  as 
&r  as  it  aifects  myself,  /  laugh  at  the  dispUasurt  of  boih."  Tou  well 
know  that  no  miniiter  will  erer  dare  optniy  to  giro  you  any  niark  of  eovrt 
favour,  at  lea>t  in  the  church  ;  many  ttcrHfatMurs  you  may,  yon  do  expect^ 
azul  some  I  believe  actually  receive.  The  ptMie  jtm.  have  abandoned  in 
despair,  after  an  assiduous  courtship  of  near  four  years,  but  remember. 
Sir,  when  yon  say,  that  you  laugh  at  their  diepleatwrt,  the  force  of  truth 
has  extorted  even  from  Lord  Mansfield  the  following  dedaration :  "  The  people 
are  almost  always  in  the  right.  The  great  may  sometimes  be  in  the  wrongs 
but  the  body  of  the  peqple  are  always  in  the  right." 

In  your  firsl  letter  yon  declare  '^  it  is  necessary  to  giro  a  short  history  of 
the  commtnctmtnt,  progress,  and  conclusion  of  the  intercourse  between  ns.* 
In  your  second  you  say  **  The  nature  of  our  intercourse  (for  it  cannot  be  called 
a  connection),  will  best  appear  from  the  tUnalim^  of  each  of  us  at  its  coss- 
mameemeni."  Yonr  tibuUion  shall  be  expUuned  by  yourself  from  the  words 
of  the  first  letter  you -ever  wrote  to  ma. 

"  Yon  are  entering  into  a  oorrespondenee  with  a  pareenj  and  I  am  a  little 
apprehensive  lest  that  title  should  disgust  yon ;  but  give  me  leare  to  assure 
yon  I  am  not  ordained  a  hypocritei. 

**  It  is  true  I  have  sutfered  the  in£Bctions  hand  of  a  bishop  to  be  wared 
over  me,  whose  imposition,  like  the  sop  given  to  Judas,  is  only  a  signal  for 
the  devil  to  enter.  It  is  -true  that  usnally  at  that  touch— fugiunt  pndor, 
Temmque,  fide.4que.  In  quomm  sobeunt  locum  "fraudes,  doliqne,  insidimqne, 
&e.,  &C.,  but  I  hope  I  hare  escaped  the  contagion :  and  if  I  have  not,  if  yon 
should  at  any  time  discover  the  blaos  spot  under  the  tongue,  assist  me 
kindly  to  conquer  line  prejndioet  of  education  nd  pTofession." 

I  am,  Sur,  ftc, 
Jomr  Ws 
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jou,  yoa  have  so  little  power  to  do  mischief,  that  I  much 
question  whether  the  ministry  will  adhere  to  the  promises 
tiiey  hare  made  you.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  say  tliat  J  am  a 
partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  personally  your  enemy.  You  will 
convince  no  man,  for  you  do  not  believe  it  yourself  Yet, 
I  confess,  I  am  a  little  offended  at  the  low  rate  at  which  you 
seem  to  value  my  imderstanding.  I  beg,  Mr.  Home,  you  will 
hereafter  believe  that  I  measure  the  integrity  of  men  by  their 
conduct,  not  by  their  professions.  Such  tales  may  entertain 
Mr.  Oliver  or  your  grandmother,  but,  trust  me,  they  are 
thrown  away  upon  Junius. 

You  say  you  are  a  man.  Was  it  generous,  was  it  manly, 
repeatedly  to  introduce  into  a  newspaper  the  name  of  a  young 
lady'<<,  with  whom  you  must  heretofore  have  lived  on  terms 
of  politeness  and  good  humour?  But  I  have  done  with  you. 
In  my  opinion  your  credit  is  irrecoverably  ruined.  Mr. 
Townshend,  I  think,  is  nearly  in  the  same  predicament. 
Poor  Oliver  has  been  shamefully  duped  by  you.  You  have 
made  him  sacrifice  all  the  honour  he  got  by  his  imprison* 
ment.  As  for  Mr.  Sawbridgef,  whose  character  I  really 
respect,  I  am  astonished  he  does  not  see  through  your  dupli- 
city. Never  was  so  base  a  design  so  poorly  conducted. 
This  letter,  you  see,  is  not  intended  for  the  public ;  but  if 
you  think  it  will  do  you  any  service,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  it. 

JUNIUS  t 

*  Home  had  taken  libertief  with  the  name  of  MisB  Wilkes  in  his  public 
letters  in  some  of  the  newspapers — and  liberties  which  no  misconduct  of  hers 
hod  entitled  him  to  take. 

i  Townshend  and  Sawbridge  had  been  persuaded  by  Home  to  unite  in  sup- 
porting Oliver  against  WilkM :  and  both,  in  consequence  hereof,  forfeited 
much  of  their  popoiaritrfiRnn  this  moment,  and  were  accused  of  gross  want 
of  understanding,  and  by  some  of  tergirersauon. 

X  This  letter  was  transmitted  prirately  by  the  printer  to  3Ir.  Home,  by 
Jimius's  request.  Mr.  Home  returned  it  to  the  printer  with  directions  to 
publish  it.— Jtjhius. 

The  reason  for  such  priTate  transmission  was,  that  it  was  not  Junius's  wish 
•to  inenase  those  divisiona  which  Home  and  Oliver  had  jo  unwisely  pro* 
voked  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. Society  by  an  open  contest  between  himself  and 
my  one  of  its  members. 


B  B  d 
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LETTER  Lin. 

FB03I  THE  BETEBEKD  VS.   HOBKE  TO  JUNIUS. 

Sir,  July  31, 1771. 

Tou  have  disappointed  me.  Wlien  I  told  you  that  surmise 
and  general  abuse,  in  however  elegant  language,  ought  not 
to  pass  for  proofs,  I  evidently  hinted  at  the  reply  which  I 
expected;  but  you  have  dropped  your  usual  elegance,  and 
seem  willing  to  try  what  will  be  the  effect  of  surmise  and 
general  abuse  in  very  coarse  language.  Your  answer  to  my 
letter  (which,  I  hope,  was  cool  and  temperate  and  modest), 
has  convinced  me  that  my  idea  of  a  man  is  superior  to  yours 
of  a  gentleman.  Of  your  former  letters  I  have  always  said 
materiem  superabat  opus:  I  do  not  think  so  of  the  present; 
the  principles  are  more  detestable  than  the  expressions  are 
metin  and  illiberal.  I  am  contented  th&t  all  those  whoadopc 
the  one  should  for  ever  load  me  with  the  other. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  public,  to  which  I 
liave  ever  directed  myself.  I  believe  they  have  it;  thougU 
I  am  sometimes  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
lias  formed  a  truer  judgment  of  mankind  than  I  have. 
However,  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  else  upon 
which  to  place  a  steady  reliance.  Trick  and  low  cunning, 
and  addressing  their  prejudices  and  passions,  may  be  the 
fittest  means  to  carry  a  particular  point ;  but  if  they  hare 
not  common  sense,  there  is  no  prospect  of  gaining  for  them 
any  real  permanent  good.  The  same  passions  which  have 
been  artfully  used  by  an  honest  man  for  their  advantage, 
may  be  more  artfully  employed  by  a  dishonest  man  for  their 
destruction.  I  desire  them  to  apply  their  common  sense  to 
this  letter  of  Junius,  not  for  my  sake,  but  their  own;  it 
concerns  them  most  nearly,  for  the  principles  it  contains  lead 
to  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  are  inconsistent  with  every  notion  of 
civil  society. 

The  charges  which  Junius  has  brought  against  me  are 
made  ridiculous  by  his  own  inconsistency  and  self-contradic* 
tion.  He  charges  me  positively  with*  *'  a  new  zeal  in  support 
of  administration;"  and  with. ."  endeavours  in  support  of  the 
ministerial  nomination  of  shen£&.**    And  he  assigns  two 
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inconsistent  motiTes  for  my  conduct;  either  that  I  haye 
**iold  myself  to  the  ministry,**  or  am  instigated  **  by  the 
solitary  vindictiye  malice  of  a  monk  ;**  either  that  I  am  influ- 
enced by  a  sordid  desire  of  gain,  or  am  hurried  on  by  *'  per- 
sonal hatred  and  blinded  by  resentment"  In  his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  he  supposes  me  actuated  by  both ;  in 
his  letter  to  me  he  at  first  doubts  which  of  the  two,  whether 
interest  or  revenge  is  my  motive ;  however,  at  last  he  deter- 
mines for  the  former,  and  again  positively  asserts  that  "  the 
ministry  have  made  me  promises ;"  yet  he  produces  no  in- 
stance of  corruption,  nor  pretends  to  have  any  intelligence 
of  a  ministerial  connection:  he  mentions  no  cause  of  per- 
sonal hatred  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  any  reason  for  my  resentment 
or  revenge ;  nor  has  Mr.  Wilkes  himself  ever  hinted  any, 
though  repeatedly  pressed  <'.    When  Junius  is  called  upon  to 

*  In  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes  by  Mr.  Home,  durini^  the 
(Utercation  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  notes,  the  latter  thus  explains  himself 
\ritb  respect  to  his  support  of  the  former,  as  well  as  to  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  it.  In  this  extract  Mr.  Home  also  gires  a  general 
and  able  outline  oi  his  political  opinions,  from  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  materially  raried  to  the  day  of  his  death.  "  I  was  your  friend  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  cause ;  that  reason  does  in  certain  matters  remain ;  as 
fitf  as  it  remains,  so  far  I  am  still  your  friend,  and  therefore.  I  said  in  my 
first  letter,  '  the  public  should  know  how  far  they  owfhi,  and  how  far  thor 
(mghi  not  to  support  you.'  To  bring  to  punishment  the  great  delinquents 
who  have  corrupted  the  parliament  and  the  seats  of  justice ;  who  have  en- 
coaraged,  pardoned,  and  rewarded  murder ;  to  heal  the  breaches  made  in  the 
constitution,  and  by  salutary  provisions  to  prevent  them  for  the  future  ;  to 
replace  once  more,  not  the  wivtinisiraiwn  and  execntion,  for  which  they  are 
very  unfit,  but  the  checks  of  government  really  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
verned. 

*'  For  these  purposes,  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  the  great  enemy 
of  mankind  could  be  rendered  instrumental  to  their  happiness,  so  far  the 
de%nl  himself  should  be  supported  by  the  people ;  for  a  human  insnru- 
ment  they  should  go  farther,  he  should  not  only  be  supported  bat  thanked 
and  rewsirded  for  the  good  which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  intend,  as  an  en- 
couxagement  to  others  to  follow  his  example.  But  if  the  fool  fiend,  having 
gained  liieir  support,  should  endeavour  to  delude  the  weaker  part,  and  entice 
them  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  himself,  by  persuading  them  that  what  ho 
suggested  was  their  voice,  and  their  voice  the  voice  of  God ;  if  he  should 
attempt  to  obstruct  everything  that  leads  to  their  security  and  happiness, 
and  to  promote  every  wickedness  that  tends  only  to  his  .own  emolument;  if 
when  the  cause — the  cause — ^reverberates  on  their  ears,  he  should  divert 
them  from  the  original  sound,  and  direct  them  towards  the  opposite  unfaith- 
ful echo ;  if  confusion  should  be  all  his  aim,  and  mischief  his  sole  enjoyment, 
would  not  he  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  monitor  to  the  people  who  should 
■ive  them  from  their  snares  by  reminding  them  of  the  true  object  of  theiz 
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justify  bi9>  aocoaation,  he  answers  "  he  cannot  descend  ta  an: 
altercation  with  me  in  the  newspapers."  Jonioa,  ndio  earigtB- 
only  in  the  newspapers,  who  acknowledges  **  he  has  attackad: 
my  character*'  thers.  and  "thinks  I  hare  some  right  to  axr 
explaruUimir  jet  this  Junius  **  cannot  descend  to  an  altercar 
tion  in  the  newspapers !  *'  and  because  he  cannot  descoid  to* 
an  altercation  widi  me  in  the  newspapers,  he  sends  a  letter  o£ 
abuse  bj  the  printer,  which  he  finishes  bj  telling  me  '*  I  am 
at  liberty  to  pubUsh  it."  This,  to  be  sore,  is  a  most  excellent- 
method  to  avoid  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers ! 

The  proofs  of  his  positive  charges  are  as  extnordinaryL 
"  He  does  not  pretend  to  any  intelligence  concerning  me,  or 

oonstituttoiul  wonhip,  afzpresMd  in  thofs  words  oflioly  writ  (for  to  mr  it  is- 
ao)  Rex,  Lex  loqttmu  ;  Lex,  Rex  mu^iu.  Thii  ii — tho  canm  the  ctuas.  To 
make  this  union  indissoluble  is  the  only  cause  I  acknowledge.  As  iar  as  the 
support  of  Mr.  Wilkes  tends  to  this  point  I  am  as  warm  as  the  wannest. 
Bat  all  the  lines  of  your  projects  are  drawn  towards  a  difierent  centrfr—your- 
self :  and  if  with  a  good  intention  I  have  been  diligent  to  gain  yon  powers 
which  mar  be  perverted  to  mischief,  I  nm  bound  to  be  doubly  diligent  to 
prerent  their  being  so  employed. 

"  The  diligence  I  have  used  for  two  years  post,  and  the  success  I  haTe  had 
in  defeating  ail  your  shameful  schemes,  is  the  true  canse  of  the  ^ssension  be* 
tween  us.  I  have  never  had  any  private  pique  or  quarrel  with  you.  It  was 
your  policy  in  paragraphs  and  anonymous  letters  to  pretend  it,  but  you  caonot 
mention  any  private  causa  of  pique  or  quaireL 

''  To  prevent  the  mischief  of  division  to  a  popular  opposition,  those  who^ 
saw  both  your  bad  intentions  and  your  actions  were  silent;  and  whilst  they 
defeated  all  your  nrojects,  ther  were  cautious  to  conceal  your  defects.  They 
studied  so  much  tne  more  to  satisfy  your  rotadous  prodigality,  and  thought, 
as  I  should  have  done  if  a  minister,  that  if  feeding  it  would  keep  you  from 
mischief,  a  few  thousands  would  be  well  employed  by  the  public  for  that 
pnrposo.  But  I  can  never,  merely  for  the  sake  of  stzengtnening  opposi- 
tion, join  in  those  actions  which  would  prerent  all  the  gwd  effects  to  be 
hoped  for  from  opposition,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  any  opposfr> 
tion  to  government  eon  be  justifiable;  Such  a  praetioe  would  very  well 
suit  those  who  wish  a  change  of  ministers.  For  ray  part  I  wish  no  such: 
thing ;  bad  as  the  present  are,  X  am  afraid  the  next  will  not  be  better,  though: 
I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  worse,  I  care  not  under  whose  administration  good 
comes.  But  tho  people  must  owe  it  to  themseives»  nor  ought  they  to  reeeivo- 
the  restoration  of  their  rights  as  a  fiivour  from  any  set  of  men,  minister,  or 
king.  The  moment  they  accept  it  as  a  grant,  a  fitvour,  an  act  of  ^raee,  ther 
people  have  not  the  prospect  of  a  right  left.  They  will  fr^m  that  time  be- 
come like  the  mere  possessors  of  an  estate  without  a  title,  and  of  which  fhey 
may  be  dispossessed  at  pleasure.  If  the  people  are  not  powerful  enough  to  maka- 
a  bad  administration  or  a  bad  king  do  them  justice,  they  will  not  often  have- 
a  good  one.  Would  to  Qod  the  time  were  come,  which  I  am  afraid  is  very 
dhrtant  beyond  the  period  of  my  lifis,  when  an  honest  man  could  not  be  iik 
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to  know  mors  o£  mj  oondnct  than  I  myself  have  thoogfat 
pcQ^r  to  communicate  to  the  public."  He*  does  not  suspect 
me  of  such  gross  foUj  as  to  have  solicited  votes,  or  to  have 
written  anonymouslj  in  the  newspapers ;  because  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  do  either  of  these  without,  being  detected  and 
brought  to  shame.  Junius  says  this- i  Who  yet  imagines  that 
he  has  himself  written  two  years  under  that  signature  (and 
more  under  others)  without  being  detected! — liis  warmest 
admirers  will  not  hereafter  add,  without  being  brought  to 
shame.  But  though  he  did  never  suspect  me  of  such  gross 
£>lly  as  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  detected  and  brought  to 
shame  by  anonf^moua  writing,,  he  insista.  that  I  have  been 

oppoiition  t  I  dedan  I  ihould  rejoice  to  find  the^patxmnge  of  a- minister  in 
the  smaUect  degree  mr  honour  and  interatL  I  never  hare  pretended  to  any 
more  than  to  prefer  the  fbnner  to  the  latter.  But  it  ia  not  upon  me  alone 
that  roa  have  poored  forth  your  abuse,  but  upon  every  man  of  honour  who 
haa  deserred  well  of  the  public  And  if  you  were  permitted  to  proceed  with- 
ont  interruption,  there  would  shortlynot  be  found  one  honest  man  who  would 
not  ahndder  to  deserre  well  of  the  people; 

"  The  true  reason  of  our  dissension  'jeing  made  public  if,  that  you  could 
not  get  on  a  step  without  it ;  and  yon  trust  that  the  popularity  of  your  name, 
and  your  diligence  in  paragraphing  the  papers,  will  outweigh  with  the  people 
the  most  essential  senrices  of  others ;  and  that  you  shall  get  rid  of  all  control 
by  taking  awny  from  those  who  mean  well  the  confidence  of  the  people.  If 
yon  can  once  get  them  affinmted  by  the  public  whom  they  have  fiuthfolly 
serred,  you  fiatUr  yourself  that  disgust  will  make  them  retire  irom  a  scene 
where  such  a  mnn  as  you  are,  corered  with  infiuny  like  yours,  has  the  dia-* 
posal  of  honour  and  disgrace,  and  the  characten  of  honest  men  at  his  mercy. 

"JOHK   HORXE." 

To  the  second  paragraph  of  thia  extract  Mr.  Wilkei  makes  the  following 
attempt  at  a  reply  : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  entertainment  of  your  sixth  letter.  The  idea  of  an 
unfaithful  echo,  although  not  quite  new  and  original,  is  perfectly  amusing  ; 
but,  like  fiayes,  yon  love  to  elevate  and  surprise.  I  wish  you  would  give 
the  list  of  echoes  of  this  kind,  which  yon  have  heard  in  your  travels  through 
France  and  Italy.  I  have  read  of  only  one  such  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom. 
If  yon  ask.  Mow  do  you  t  it  answen.  Pretty  mil  I  tAanJk  you.  The  sound 
of  your  un&ithful  echo  can  only  be  parallelal  by  Jack  Home's  silence  with, 
a  stilly  soimd,  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

'  The  torrent  rushing  o'er  ita  pebbly  bonks. 
Infuses  silence  with  a- stilly  sound.'  « 

''  I  hare  heard  of  the  babbling,  the  mimic,  the  shrill  echo.  The  discoTery 
of  an  nnfidthful  echo  wae  reserved  for  Mr.  Home.  Beally,  Sir/  I  should 
hare  thought,  notwithstanding  ail  your  rage,  you  might  have  suffered  an  echo> 
to  be  AithfuL    I  did  not  expect  noTelty  or  variety,  modi  leu  infidelity  from- 
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guilty  of  a  much-  grosser  folly— of  ineumiig  the  certsintj  of 
shame  and  detection  bj  writings  9ign4d  with  mj  name! 
But  this  is  a  small  flight  for  the  towering  Jonios.  '*  He  is 
FAB  from  thinking  meanly  of  my  abilities,"  thoagh  he  is 
**conyinced  that  I  want  judgment  extremely/*  and  can, 
'*  really  respect  Mr.  Sawbridge's  character,"  though  he  de- 
clares'i'  him  to  be  so  poor  a  creature  as  not  to  be  able  to 
"  see  through  the  basest  design  conducted  in  the  poorest 
manner  r*  And  this  most  base  design  is  conducted  in  the 
poorest  manner  by  a  man  whom  he  does  not  suspect  of  gross 
folly,  and  of  whose  abilities  he  is  fab  from  thinking  meanly! 
Should  we  ask  Junius  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  and 
explain  this  nonsense,  the  answer  is  ready;  "be  cannoc 
descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers."  He  feels  no 
reluctance  to  attack  the  character  of  any  man — the  throne  is 
not  too  high  nor  the  cottage  too  low — his  mighty  malice  can 
grasp  both  extremes — he  hints  not  his  accusations  as  opinion^ 
eonjecturs,  or  inference^  but  delivers  them  as  positive  asstr^ 
tions.  Do  the  accused  complain  of  injustice  ?  He  acknow- 
ledges they  have  some  sort  of  right  to  an  explanation; 
but  if  they  ask  for  proofs  and  facts,  he  begs  to  be  excused ; 
:  and  though  he  is  nowhere  else  to  be  encountered,  **  he  can- 
•  not  descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers." 

And  this,  perhaps,  Junius  may  think  '*  the  liberal  resent- 
.  tmtU  of  a  gentleman " — this  skulking  assassination  he  may 
call  courage.     In  all  things,  as  in  this,  I  hope  we  differ. 

"  I  thoaght  that  fortitude  bad  been  a  mean 
'Twizt  fear  and  rashness ;  not  a  lost  obscene. 
Or  appetite  of  offending ;  bat  a  skill 
And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  iU. 

*  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Home  to  the  character  of  the  DtmUe  Detdtr. 
I  thought  they  hod  been  better  acquainted. — "  Another  rerj  wrong  objec- 
tion htts  been  nude  by  some,  who  have  not  taken  leisure  to  distinguish  the 
chamcters.  The  hero  of  the  play  (meaning  MdUfont)  is  a  gull,  and  made  a 
fiM>U  and  cheated.  Is  every  man  a  gull  and  a  fool  that  is  deceived  ?  At  that 
late  I  am  afraid  the  two  classes  of  men  will  be  reduced  to  one,  and  the  knaves 
themselves  be  at  a  loss  to  justify  their  title.  But  if  an  open,  honestpheaited 
mnn.  who«has  an  entire  confidence  in  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend, 
and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  his  oninion)  in  all  appearance  and  upon  several 
trials  has  been  so ;  if  this  man  be  deceived  by  the  treachery  of  the  other^ 
must  he  of  necessity  commence  fool  immediately,  only  because  the  other  hu 
•,  proved  a  villain  V — Ybs,  says  parson  ffomt,  Ko,  says  Co»grev$,  and  he,  I 
-^hink,  is  allowed  to  hare  known  something  of  hnman  nature. — Juinui. 
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Her  endi  an  boncttj  and-  pablie  good, 
And  without  thoM  the  is  not  nndentood."* 

Of  two  things,  however,  he  has  condescended  to  give  proof. 
He  very  properly  produces  a  youttg  lady,  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  a  man ;  and  a  good  old  woman,  my  grandmother,  to 
prove  Mr.  Oliver  a  fool.  Poor  old  soul !  she  read  her  Bible 
far  otherwise  than  Junius!  she  often  fotind  there  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  had  been  visited  on  the  children;  and 
therefore  was  cautious  that  herself  and  her  immediate  de- 
scendants should  leave  no  reproach  on  her  posterity;  and 
they  left  none.  How  little  could  she  foresee  this  reverse  of 
Junius,  who  visits  my  political  sins  upon  my  grandmotJutr  I 
I  do  not  charge  this  Co  the  score  of  malice  in  iiim, — it  pro* 
ceeded  entirely  from  his  propensity  to  blunder. — that  whilst 
he  was  reproaching  me  for  introducing  in  the  most  harmless 
manner  the  name  of  one  female,  he  might  himself,  at  the 
same  instant,  introduce  two, 

I  am  i-epresented  alternately,  as  it  suits  Junius 's  purpose, 
imder  the  opposite  characters  of  a  gloomy  monk,  and  a  man 
of  polUsness  and  good  humour.  I  am  called  *'  a  solitary 
monk,'*  in  order  to  confirm  the  notion  given  of  me  in 
Mr.  Wilkes s  anonymous  paragraphs,  that  I  never  laugh; 
and  the  terms  of  poUtenesa  and  good  humour,  on  which  I  am 
said  to  have  lived  heretofore  with  the  young  lady,  are  in- 
tended to  confirm  other  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  which 
ho  is  supposed  to  have  offended  me  by  re/using  his  dau-ghter. 
Ridiculous  i  Yet  I  cannot  deny  but  that  Junias  has  proved 
me  unmanly  and  ungenerous  as  clearly  as  he  has  shown  me 
corrupt  and  vindictive:  and  I  will  tell  him  more ;  I  have  paid 
the  present  ministry  as  many  visi(s  and  compUments  as  ever 
I  paid  to  the  young  lady,  and  shall  all  my  life  treat  them  with 
the  sams  politeness  and  •  good  humour. 

*  This  quotation  is  also  from  the  epistle  to  Sackrile.  Mr.  Home  here  mode 
•ome  slight  alterations :  perhaps  he  quoted  from  memory.     For  B.  Jonson's 

'*  Or  science  of  a  dUoeming  good  and  ill," 
ho  prints, 

«  And  nice  ditoenuMnt  helwten,  &c. 

For 

"  And  where  they  wan^she  is  not  understood," 
'   And  mthcut  thtse,  &e. 
One  of  his  alterations  disturbs,  howerer  astonishmg,  the  grammatical  con* 
■tnietien :  a  sbUl  betireon  ffood  and  ill  is  not  Snglish. 
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But  Junius  '*beg»*iiiA  tot  betievo:  that  ha- measiupes  the 
integrity  of  men  by  thear  conduct,  not  by  tiieir  pro/emonM,'* 
Sureiydiis.  Junius  mnst.  imagine  hia  readers  as  Yoid  of  mi- 
derstanding>  as  he  is-  q£  modesty  I  Where  shall  ire  find  the 
standard  o£  his  integrity  ?  By  what  are  we  to  meesare  tha ' 
conduct oi  this  lurking  assassin?  And  be  says  this  to  me; 
whose,  conduct,  wherever  I  could  personally^  appear,  has  been 
as- direct  and  open  and  public  as  my- words;  I  have  not,  like 
him,  concealed  myself  in  my  chamber  to  shoot  my  arrows  oat 
the  window ;  nor  contented  myself:  to  view  the  battle  from 
afar,  but  publicly  mixed  in-  the  engagement  and  shared  tho 
danger.  To  whom  have  I,,  like  him,  refused  my  name  upon 
complaint  of  injury  ?  what  printer  have  I  desired  to  conceal 
me?  iathe  infinite  variety  of  business  in  which  I  haare  been 
concerned,  where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  fimltiess,  which  of 
my  actions  can  he  arraign?  to  what  danger  has  any  man 
been  exposed  to  which  I  have  not  faced  ?  i/rfomuUion,  action^ 
imprUonment^  or  death  f  what  labour  have  I  refused  ?  what 
expense  have  I  declined?  what  pleasure  have  I  not  rft> 
nounced  ?  But  Junius,  to  whom^  no  conduct  bdong$,  ^  mea^- 
sures  the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conduet^  not  by  their 
professions ;'  lumaelf  all  the  while  being  noddng  but  prqf» 
$ion»,  and  those  too  anonymcusl  the^  political  ignorance  or 
wilful  fjEtlsehood  of  this  <^^atm«r  is- extreme :  his  own  fomun 
letters  justify  both,  my  conduct  and  those  whom  lus  last 
letter  abuses;  for  the  public  measures,  which  Junius  has 
been  all  along  defending,  were  ours,  whom  he  attacks ;  and 
the  uniform  opposer  of  those  measures  has  been  Mr.  Wilkes, 
whose  bad  actions  and  intentions  he  endeavours  to  screen. 

Let  Junius  now,  i£  he  pleases,  change  his  abuse;  and, 
quitting  his  loose  hold  of  inUrett  and  revenge^  accuse  me  of 
vanity t  and  call  this  defence- ^a«in^.  I  own  I  have  a  pride 
to  see  statues  decreed,  and  the  highest  honours  conferred  for 
measures  and  actions  which  all  men  have  approved ;  whilst 
those  who  counselled  and  caused  them  are  execrated  and 
insulted.  The  darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  himself 
shrouded  has  not  concealed  him ;  nor  the  artifice  of  only 
attacking  under  thai  signature  those  he  would  pull  down 
(whilst  he  recommends-  by  other  vays  those  he  would  bave 
promoted),  disguised  from  me  whose  partisan  he  is.  When 
Lord  Chatham  can:  foi^ve  the  awkward  situation  in  whiok 
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for  thft  saka  of  the  pablio  he  wds  derignedly  placed  hj  tha 
thanks,  to  him  from  the  citj*;.  and  when  JvUkes's  tiam^ 
ceases-  to  be  necessarj  to  Lord  Rockingham,  to  keep  up.  & 
clamour  against  the  penons  of  the  ministrf^,  without  obliging; 
the- different  foustiona  now  in  opposition  to  bind  themselyea 
beforehand  to  some  certain  points,,  and  to  stipulate  somopra* 
cise  advantages  to  the  public,  then^  and  not  till  then^  may 
those  whom  he  now  abuses  expect  the  approbation  of  Junius^ 
The  approbation  of  the  public  for  our  faithful  attention  to. 
their  interest  by  endeavours  for  those  stipulations  which' 
have  made  us  as  obnoxious  to  the  factions  in  opposition  as  to* 
those  in  administration^  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  till 
some  years  hence,  when  the  public  will  look  back  and  see- 
how  shamefully  they  have  been  deluded,  and  by  what  arts 
they  were  made- to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  preventing 
what  they  ^Till  surely  experience,  a  change  of  ministers,, 
widiout  a  material  change  of  measures,  and  without  any 
security  for  a  tottering  constitution. 

But  what  cares  Junius  for  the  security  of  the  constitu- 
tion? He  has  now  unfolded  to  us  his  diabolical  principles* 
Am  a  public  man  he  mnut  ever  condemn  any  measure  which 
may  tend  even  accidentally  to  gratify  the  sovereign;  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  is  to  be  supported  and  assisted  in  all  his  attempts 
(no  matter  how  ridiculous  or  mischievoufr  his  projects)  a»  long 
as  he  continues  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  hinges  side  I  The  cause" 
of  the  cowUrtfy  it  seems,  in  the  opinion-  of  Junius,  is  merely 
to  vex  the  king ;  and  any  rascal  is  to  be  supported  in  any 
roguery,  provided  he  can  only  thereby  plant  a  thorn  in  the 
king*s  side.  This  is  the  very  extremity  of  faction,  and  the 
last  degree  of  political  wickedness.  Because  Lord  Chatham 
has  been  ill-treated  by  the  king»  and  treacherously  betrayed, 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  lauer  is  to  be  '*  the  pillow  on 
which  Junius  ^vill  rest  his  resentment ! "  and  the  public  ax9 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  government  from  mere  motives  of 
personal  enmicy  to  the  sovereign!  These  are  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  man  who  in  the  same  letter  s&jb^  "  if  ever 
he  should  be  convinced  that  I  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy? 
Wilkes,  he  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  my  character^ 
and  to  declare  to  the  world'that  he  despises  me  somewhat 

*  See  note^  poH,  p.  884. 
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less  than  he  does  at  present ! "  Had  I  erer  acted  from  per- 
sonal affection  or  enmity  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  I  should  justly  be 
despised ;  but  what  does  he  deserve  whose  STOwed  motive  is 
personal  enmity  to  the  sovereign  ?  The  contempt  which  I 
should  otherwise  feel  for  the  absurdity  and  glaring  incon- 
sistency of  Junius  is  here  swallowed  up  in  my  abhorrence  of 
his  principle.  The  right  divine  and  s€Uirednes8  of  kings  is  to 
me  a  senseless  jargon.  It  was  thought  a  daring  expression 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  that  if 
he  found  himself  placed  opposite  the  king  in  battle,  he  would 
discharge  his  piece  into  his  bosom  as  soon  as  into  any  other 
man's.  I  go  farther :  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  would  not 
have  waited  for  chance  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  doing 
my  duty ;  I  would  have  sought  him  through  the  ranks,  and, 
without  the  least  personal  enmity,  have  discharged  my  piece 
into  his  bosom  rather  than  into  any  other  mans*.    The  king 

*  Mr.  Home  wat  charged  with  having  stolen  this  idea  from  a  note  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  annexed  to  that  passage  in  Clarendon  to  which  the  writer  here  more 
particuhirly  alludes.  The  letter  is  short,  and  as  it  also  explains  a  sobao* 
quent  fact,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

For  tJU  Pvhiie  Advtrtmr, 

TO  IBS  BSV.  atB.  BORVB. 

Sir,  Aug.  6. 1771. 

Ton  dechire  in  your  letter  to  Janini,  that  Mr.  Wilkefl  told  the  Bodctng- 
kam  administtation,  "  it  cost  me  a  year  and  a  half  to  write  down  the  last  ad- 
ministration.** Unlackily  for  Mr.  Home  the  administration  said  to  be  wrote 
down  by  Mr.  Wilkes  did  not  hut  one  year,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  is  certainly  too 
well  informed  to  have  made  so  gross  a  mistake.  Lord  Bute  ivas  made  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  May  29»  1762,  and  resigned  April  8, 1763. 
The  Iforth  Briton  made  iu  first  appearance  June  5, 1762.  The  paper  war, 
therefore,  did  not  last  quite  one  year  before  the  enemy  abandoned  the  capi- 
tal post  he  had  seized.  Mr.  Home  when  he  invents,  should  be  careful  not 
to  give  absurd  Mictions.  I  am  acquainted  both  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr. 
Homo.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the  parson  has,  on  a  variety  of  ocea- 
fions,  purloined  from  the  alderman.  Many  of  their  ibrmer  common  friends 
have  been  amused  with  the  instances.  The  late  passage  about  Cromwell  is 
curious.  Mr.  Home  says,  *'  it  wns  thought  a  daring  expression  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  ftc"  Mr.  Wilkes  has  probably  forgot  the  litUo  anecdote ;  but  I 
bicokfiuted  with  him  at  the  King's  Bench  with  Mr.  Home,  who  copied  in  my 
pzesenee  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Wilkes's  Clarendon,  which  I  likewise 
preserved  : — "  Cromwell  ought  to  have  declare^,  that  he  would  rather  .choose 
to  single  oat  the  king,  and  discharge  bis  pistol  upon  him,  as  the  first  anther 
of  the  guilt  of  a  cirU  war,  and  whose  death  then  might  probably  extinguish 
it"  The  whole  passage  of  Clarendon  is  so  curions,  your  readers  will  not  be 
displeased  to  find  it  in  yonr  paper.     "  Cramwell,  Uiongh  the  greatest  dis- 
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whose  actions  justify  rebellion  to  his  government  deserves 
death  from  the  hand  of  every  snbject  And  should  such  a 
time  arrive  I  shall  be  as  free  to  act  as  to  saj.  But  till  then 
mj  attachment  to  the  person  and  family  of  the  sovereign 
shall  ever  be  found  more  zealous  and  sincere  than  that  of 
his  flatterers.  I  would  offend  the  sovereign  with  as  much 
reluctance  as  the  parent ;  but,  if  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  whole  family  made  it  necessary,  so  fJEur  and  no  farther 
I  would  offend  him  without  remorse. 

But  let  us  consider  a  little  whither  these  principles  of 
Junius  would  lead  us.  Should  Mr.  Wilkes  once  more  com- 
mission Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to  procure  for  him  a  pension  of 
one  tJwxuand  pounds  upon  the  Irish  establishment  for  thirty 
years,  he  most  be  supported  in  the  demand  by  the  public, 
because  it  would  mortify  the  king  ! 

Should  he  wish  to  see  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends 
once  more  in  administration,  uncloffged  by  any  stipulations  for 
tJie  people,  that  he  might  again  enjoy  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
and  forty  pounds  a  year,  viz.,    from  the  first  lord  of  the 

lemblcr  livini;,  always  made  his  hrpocriiy  of  singfular  vie  and  benefit  to  liim* 
and  never  did  anything,  hour  ungracious  or  impnident  soever  it  seemed 
to  be,  but  what  was  necessary  to  the  design ;  even  his  rou§rhness  and  an* 
polishedness,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  he  a^ected  contrary 
to  the  smoothness  and  complacency  which  his  cousin,  and  bosom  friend,  Mr. 
Hampden,  practised  towards  all  men,  was  necessary;  and  his  first  public  de- 
claration, in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  his  troop  when  it  was  first  mustered, 
that  he  would  not  deceive  or  cozen  them  by  the  perplexed  and  involved  ex- 
pressions in  his  commission,  to  fight  for  king  and  parliament,  and  therefore 
told  them,  that  if  the  king  chanced  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  enemy  that  ho 
was  to  charge,  be  would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him  as  any  other 
private  person ;  and  if  their  conscience  would  not  permit  them  uf  do  the  like 
he  advised  them  not  to  list  themselves  iu  his  troop,  or  under  his  command, 
which  was  generally  looked  upon  as  imprudent  and  malicious,  and  might, 
by  the  professions  the  parliament  then  made,  have  proved  dangerous  to 
him,  yet  served  his  tuni,  and  severed  from  others,  and  united  among  them- 
selves, ail  the  furious  and  incensed  men  against  the  government,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man  for  their  turn,  upon  whom 
they  might  depend,  as  one  who  would  go  through  the  work  that  he  under- 
took." 

The  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Home's  letter  appears  to  me  in  fiat 
contradiction  to  what  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  some  letter,  *'  whoever  or 
whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  respect  and  support  of  the  people.*'  Is  it 
posfibia  that  the  last  paragraph  could  be  written  by  the  some  person  who 
printed  in  all  the  papen  that  the  king's  smiling  when  the  city  reroonstranco 
waa  presented  reminded  him  that  "Nero  fiddlikt  while  Borne  was  burning r 

W.B. 
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tr$aaury  SOOL ;  from  the  lords  of  ths  tnanay  60L  eadi ;  frmc 
the  lords  of  trade  40Z.  each^  &c.  The  public  must  ^Te  up 
liieir  attention  to  points  of  national  benefit,  and  assist  Mr. 
Wilkes  in  bis  attempt — ^because  it  would  mortify  the  king ! 

Should  he  demand  the  government  of  Canada^  or  of  Jits' 
nuUca,  or  the  embassy  to  ConstantinopU,  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  whte  them  down,  as  he  had  before  served  another 
administration,  in  a  year  and  an  half,  he  must  be  supported 
in  his  pretensions,  and  upheld  in  his  insolence — beoause  it 
would  mortify  the  king  i 

Junius  may  choose  to  suppose  that  these  things  cannot 
happen !  But  that  they  have  happened,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Wilkes's  denial,  I  do  aver.  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Wilkes  did 
commission  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to  solicit  for  him  a  pension 
of  one  thotisand  pounds  on  the  Irish  establishment  for  thirty 
years,  with  which,  and  a  pardon,  he  declared, he  would  be 
satisfied,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  letter  to  Mr.  Onslow, 
he  did  accept  a  clandestine^  precarious  and  eleemosynary  pen- 
sion from  the  Rockingham  administration,  which  they  paid 
in  proportion  to  and  out  of  their  salaries  ;  and  so  entirely  was 
it  ministerial,  that  as  any  of  them  went  out  of  the  ministry, 
their  names  were  scratched  out  of  the  list,  and  they  contri- 
buted no  longer.  I  say,  he  did  solicit  the  governments  and 
the  embassy,  and  threatened  their  refusal  nearly  in  these 
words — "  It  cost  me  a  year  and  an  half  to  write  down  the  last 
administration ;  should  I  employ  as  much  time  upon  you,  very 
few  of  you  would  be  in  at  the  death.*'  When  these  threats  did 
not  prevail,  he  came  over  to  England  to  embarrass  them  by 
his  presence :  and  when  he  found  that  Lord  Rockingham  was 
something  firmer  and  more  manly  than  he  expected,  and 
refused  to  be  bullied  into  what  he  could  not  perform,  Mr. 
Wilkes  declared  that  he  could  not  leave  England  without 
money;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Rockingham 
purchased  his  absence  with  one  hundred  pounds  a-pieee ;  with 
which  he  returned  to  Paris.  And  for  the  truth  of  what  I  here 
advance,  I  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  Lord  Rocking- 

*^  The  Hockingfaani  party  had  consented  to  mAta  with  the  Bedibrd  ad- 
ministration  on  the  ezpreai  stipniation  of  a  revenal  of  the  proeeedinga  agaiim^. 
l^ilkea.  They  were  not,  however,  aUe  to  obtain  thi^  vtipnlation  at  last; 
sad,  as  some  indemnification  to  Wilkes  for  the  promiae  they  oad  jaade  to  Innt 
in^his  respect,  thej  gnnted  him  a  pension  oni  nf  tAeir  ov»  saianta,  apea 
the  proportions  stoted  above,  with  which,  at  their  entnatr,  ha  again  x^tmti 
to  the  continent 
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ham,  to  Lord  John  Cavendish,  to  Mr.  Walpole,  Ac — I  appeal 
to  the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  WUkes,  which  is  still  extant 

.Should  Mr.  W^es  afterwards  (feiiling  in  this  wholesale 
trade)  choose  to  dole  oat  his  popularity  hy  the  pound,  and  ex- 
pose the  city  offices  to  sale  to  his  brother,  his  attorney,  i&c 
Junius  will  tell  us  it  is  only  an  ambition  that  he  has  to  make 
them  ehamberiain^toum  clerk,  &c.,  and  ho  must  not  be  opposed  in 
thus  robbing  the  ancient  citizens  of  their  birth*right — because 
any  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilkes  would  gratify  the  king ! 

Should  he,  after  consuming  the  whole  of  his  own  fortune 
and  that  of  his  wife,  and  incurring  a  debt  of  tumuy  tJwusand 
pmmds  merely  by  his  own  private  extravagance,  wichouc  a 
single  service  or  exertion  all  this  time  for  the  public  whilst 
his  estate  remained — should  he,  at  length  being  undone, 
commence  patriot  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  illegally  per- 
secuted, and  in  consideration  of  that  illegality  be  espoused  by 
a  few  gentlemen  of  the  purest  public  principles — should  his 
debts  (though  none  of  them  were  contracted  for  the  public) 
and  all  his  other  incumbrances  be  discharged — should  he  be 
offered  600/.  or  1000^.  a  year  to  make  him  independent  for 
the  future — and  should  he,  after  all,  instead  of  gratitude  for 
these  services,  insolently  forbid  his  bene&ctors  to  bestow  their 
own  money  upon  any  other  object  but  himself  *,  and  revile  them 
for  setting  any  bounds  to  their  supplies — Junius  (who.  any  more 
than  Lord  Chatham,  never  contributed  one  farthing  to  these 
enormous  expenses)  will  tell  them,  that  if  they  think  of  con- 
verting the  supplies  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  extravagance  to 
the  support  of  public  measures  they  are  as  great  fools  as  my 
grandmother  ;  and  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  to  hold  the  strings 
of  their  purses — ae  long  as  lie  continues  to  he  a  thorn  in  the 
king's  side ! 

Upon  these  principles  I  never  have  acted,  and  I  never  will 
act.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  be  the  creature 
of  a  court  than  the  tool  of  a  faction.  I  will  not  be  either.  I 
understand  the  two  great  leaders  of  opposition  to  be  Lord 
Rockingham  and  Lord  Chatham ;  under  one  of  whose  banners 
all  the  opposing  members  of  both  Houses,  who  desire  to  get 

"^  This  qrazrel  betwwn  Mr.  Wilkei  and  lir.  Home  i«  mid  to  faare  origi- 
nated in  the  'mode  of  appropriating  the  contributions  to  the  Bill  of  £ig£fei 
Soeietj,  the  funds  of  which  were  professedly  snbseribedibr  the  -purpose  of 
pajing  the  debts  of  the  former. 
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places,  enlist  I  can  place  no  confidence  in  either  of  them, 
or  in  any  others,  unless  they  will  now  engage,  whilst  they 
are  oxrr,  to  grant  certain  essential  advantages  for  the  security 
of  the  public  when  they  shall  he  in  administration.  These 
points  they  refuse  to  stipulate,  because  they  are  fearful  lest 
they  should  prevent  any  future  overtures  from  the  court.  To 
force  them  to  these  stipulations  has  been  the  uniform  endear 
vour  of  Mr  Sawbridge,  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr.  Oliver,  &c.,and, 
THEREFOBE.  they  are  abused  by  Junius.  I  know  no  reason  but 
my  zeal  and  industry  in  the  same  cause  that  should  entitle 
me  to  the  honour  of  being  ranked  by  his  abuse  with  persons 
of  their  fortune  and  station.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford  to  say,  that  he  had  no  other  aim 
than  this  when  he  provided  tbat  sumptuous  entertainment  at 
the  Mansion  House  for  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  op- 
position *,  At  tbat  time  he  drew  up  the  heads  of  an  engage- 
ment which  he  gave  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  couch 
it  in  terms  so  cautious  and  precise  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
future  quibble  and  evasion,  but  to  oblige  them  either  to  fulfil 
the  intent  of  the  obligation,  or  to  sign  their  own  infamy,  and 
leave  it  on  record ;  and  this  engagement  he  was  determined 
to  propose  to  them  at  the  Mansion  House,  that  either  by  their 
refusal  they  might  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  public,  or  by 
the  engagement  lay  a  foundation  for  confidence.  When  they 
were  informed  of  the  intention.  Lord  Rockingham  and  his 
friends  fiatly  refused  any  engagement ;  and  Mr.  Beckford  as 
flatly  swore,  they  should  then  ''  eat  none  of  lus  broth ;"  and 
he  was  determined  to  put  o£f  the  entertainment ;  but  Mr. 

Beckford  was  prevailed  upon  by to  indulge  them  in 

the  ridiculous  parade  of  a  popular  procession  through  the 
city,  and  to  give  them  the  foolish  pleasure  of  an  imaginary 
consequence  for  the  real  benefit  only  of  the  cooks  and  pur- 
veyors. 

It  was  the  same  motive  which  dictated  the  thanks  of  the 
city  to  Lord  Chatham,  which  were  expressed  to  be  given  for  his 
declaration  in  favour  of  $hort  parliam&rUsf ;  in  order  thereby 

*  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1770,  at  which  ferty-fivtt  noblemen,  beaidat  a 
great  nnmber  ormemben  of  parliament,  and  other  peraoni  of  dietinction^  wera 


i*  The  Tote  of  ihenkf  and  aniwer  were  aa  follow  >* 

At  a  Common  Gonndl  holden  on  the  14th  of  Hmj,  1770,  it  wu  niolfad : 
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to  6x  Lord  Chatham  at  least  to  that  one  eonstitational  re- 
medj  without  which  all  others  con  afford  no  security.  The 
embarrassment  no  doubt  was  cruel.    He  had  his  choice  either 

"  That  the  grateful  thanki  of  this  coort  bs  presented  to  the  Bight  Hon.  WiU 
limn  Earl  of  Chatham,  for  the  zeal  he  has  shown  in  support  of  those  most 
▼alnable  and  sacred  pririleges,  the  right  of  election,  and  the  hght  of  petition ; 
and  for  his  wishes  and  declaration,  that  his  endearours  sliall  herrofter  be 
used  that  pariiaments  may  be  restored  to  their  original  purity,  by  shortening 
their  duration,  and  mtroductng  a  more  full  niid  equal  representation,  an  ace 
which  will  render  his  name  more  honoured  by  posterity  than  the  memorable 
auccessM  of  the  glorions  war  he  conducted." 

To  this  Tote  of  thanks  the  Earl  of  Chatham  made  the  following  reply  to 
the  committee  deputed  to  present  it  to  his  Lordship  : 

"  aS2(TLS3CEK, 

'*  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  give  expression  to  all  I  feel  on  the  extraordt* 
nary  hononr  done  to  my  public  conduct  by  the  city  of  London  ;  a  body  so 
highly  respectable  on  every  account,  but  above  all,  for  their  constant  asser- 
tion of  the  birthrights  of  Englishmen  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  constitution. 

**  In  our  present  unhappy  situation  my  duty  shall  be,  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, to  add  the  zealous  endeavours  of  an  individual  to  those  legal  exertions 
of  constitutional  rights,  which,  to  their  everlasting  honour,  the  city  of  London 
has  made  in  defence  of  freedom  of  election  and  freedom  of  petition,  and  for 
obtaining  effectual  reparation  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

'^  Aj  to  the  point  among  the  declarations  which  I  am  understood  to  hare 
made,  of  my  wishes  for  the  public,  permit  me  to  say  there  has  been  some 
misapprehension,  for  with  all  my  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  city,  I  nm 
bound  to  declare,  that  I  cannot  recommend  triennial  parliaments  as  a  remedy 
against  that  canker  of  the  constitution,  venality  in  elections ;  but  I  am  ready 
to  submit  my  opinion  to  better  judgment  if  the  wish  for  that  measure  shall 
become  prevalent  in  the  kingdom.  Purity  of  parliament  is  the  corner 
stone  in  the  commonwealth  ;  and  as  one  obvious  means  towards  thisneces- 
sary  end  is  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  natural  relation  between  the  con- 
stituents and  the  elected,  I  hare,  in  this  view,  publicly  expressed  my  earnest 
wishes  for  a  more  full  and  equal  representation  by  the  addition  of  one  knight 
of  the  shire  in  a  county,  as  a  further  balance  to  the  mercenary  boroughs. 

"  I  have  thrown  out  this  idea  with  the  just  diffidence  of  a  private  man 
when  he  presumes  to  suegest  anything  new  on  a  high  matter.  Animated  by 
your  approbation,  I  shall  with  better  hope  continue  humbly  to  submit  it  to 
the  public  wisdom,  as  an  object  most  deliberately  to  bo  weighed,  accurately 
examined,  and  maturely  digested. 

"  Having  many  times,  when  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  when  retired 
from  it,  experienced,  with  gratitude,  the  fiivour  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  am 
now  particularly  fortunate,  that,  with  their  good  liking,  I  can  offer  anything 
towards  upholding  this  wis^y-combined  frame  of  mixed  government  against 
the  decays  of  time,  and  the  deviations  incident  to  all  human  institutions ;  and 
I  shall' esteem  my  life  honoured  indeed,  if  the  city  of  London  can  vouchsafe 
to  think  that  my  endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  the  national 
honour,  to  defend  the  colonies,  and  extend  the  commercial  greatness  of  my 

TOL.  I.  0  0 
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to  ofiend  the  Bockingham  party  who  declared /oniut%  against 
short  parliaments,  and  tvith  the  assistance  of  whose  numben 
in  both  Houses  he  mast  expect  again  to  be  minister,  or  to 
give  up  the  confidence  of  the  public,  from  whom  tinaUj  all 
real  consequence  must  proceed.  Lord  Chatham  chose  the 
latter,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  by  his  tuuwer  to  those 
thanks,  he  has  giren  up  the  people  without  gaining  the 
friendship  or  cordial  assistance  of  the  Rockingham  faction, 
whose  little  politics  are  confined  to  the  making  of  matdies, 
and  extending  their  family  connections,  and  who  think  they 
gain  more  by  procuring  one  additional  vote  to  their  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  by  adding  to  their  languid  pro- 
perty and  feeble  character,  the  abilities  of  a  Chatham,  or  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  present  wretched  state 
of  politics  in  this  country  the  principles  of  Junius  will  suit 
no  form  of  government.  They  are  not  to  be  tolerated  under 
any  constitution.  Personal  enmity  is  a  motive  fit  only  for  the 
devil.  Whoever  or  whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  people.  The  union  is  formed  for 
their  happiness,  which  cannot  be  had  without  mutual  respect; 
and  he  counsels  maliciously  who  woidd  persuade  either  to  a 
wanton  breach  of  it  When  it  is  banished  by  either  party, 
and  when  every  method  has  been  tried  in  vain  to  restore  it, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  a  divorce ;  but  even  then  he  must 
have  a  hard  and  a  Tricked  heart  indeed  who  punishes  the 
greatest  criminal  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  punishment;  and 
who  does  not  let  fall  a  tear  for  every  drop  of  blood  that  is  shed 
in  a  public  struggle,  however  just  the  quarrel. 

JOHN  HOENB. 

ooantxT,  u  well  as  to  preiexTe  from  Tiolation  the  law  of  tlia  land,  and  the 
essential  ricrhtt  of  the  constttution." 

On  the  subject  of  triennial  parliaments.  Lord  Chatham  appears  suhseqnentiv 
to  have  changed  his  opinion,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  speech  in 
the  Lords,  April  30,  1771.  in  which  ha  declares  himself  "  a  convert  to  tri* 
ennial  parliaments." — £ff. 
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LETTER  LIV*. 

TO  THE   PRirmSR  OF  THE  TUBLIC   .VDVERTISER. 

Snt,  Aufnist  13, 1771. 

I  OUGHT  to  make  an  apology  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for 
suffering  any  part  of  my  attention  to  be  diverted  from  his 
Grace  to  Mr.  Home.  I  am  not  justified  by  the  similarity  of 
their  dispositions.  Private  vices,  *howiever  detestable,  have 
not  dignity  sufficient  to  attract  the  censure  of  the  press  unless 
they  are  united  with  the  power  of  doing  some  signal  mischief 
to  the  community.  Mr.  Home  s  situation  does  not  correspond 
mth  his  intentions.  In  my  own  opinion  (which  I  know,  will 
be  attributed  to  my  usual  vanity  and  pi'esnroption)  his  letter 
to  me  does  not  deserve  an  answer.  But  I  understand  that  the 
publio  are  not  satisfied  with  my  silence :  that  an  answer  is 
expected  from  me,  and  that  if  I  persist  in  refusing  to  plead, 
it  will  be  taken  for  conviction.  I  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  I  profess  if  I  declined  an  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  or  did  not  willingly  submit  myself  to  the 
judgment  of  my  peers. 

If  any  coarse  expressions  have  escaped  me  T  am  ready  to 
agree  that  they  are  unfit  for  Junius  to  make  use  of,  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  admit  that  they  have  been  improperly  applied. 

Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  an 
extreme  want  of  conduct  and  discretion  can  consist  with  the 
abilities  I  have  allowed  him ;  nor  can  he  conceive  that  a  very 
honest  man,  with  a  very  good  understanding,  may  be  deceived 
by  a  knave.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  must  be  limited 
indeed.  Had  he  never  mixed  with  the  world  one  would  think 
that  even  his  books  might  have  taught  him  better.  Did  he 
hear  Lord  Mansfield  when  he  defended  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning libels  ?  Or  when  he  stated  the  law  in  prosecutions  for 
criminal  conversation  ?  Or  when  he  delivered  his  reasons  for 
calling  the  House  of  Lords  together  to  receive  a  copy  of  his 
charge  to  the  jury  in  WoodfaH's  trial  ?    Had  he  been  present 

*  Janius,  in  FriTate  Letter,  No.  87,  makes  the  following  observation : 
**  If  Mr.  Home  answers  this  letter  handsomely,  and  in  point,  he  shall  be  my 
great  Apollo." 

C  C  S 
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Upon  any  of  these  occasions  lie  would  have  seen  how  possible 
it  is  for  a  man  of  the  first  talents  to  confound  himself  in  ab- 
surdities which  would  disgrace  the  lips  of  an  idiot  Perhaps 
the  example  might  have  taught  him  not  to  yalue  his  own 
understanding  so  highly.  Lord  Littleton's  integrity  and 
judgment  are  unquestionable ;  yet  he  is  known  to  admire  that 
cunning  Scotchman,  and  verily  believes  him  an  honest  num. 
I  speai^  to  facts  with  which  all  of  us  are  conrersant.  I  speak 
to  men  aud  to  their  experience,  and  will  not  descend  to  an- 
swer the  little  sneering  sophistries  of  a  collegian.  Distin- 
guished talents  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  discretion. 
If  there  be  anything  remarkable  in  the  chanu!ter  of  Mr. 
Home,  it  is  that  extreme  want  of  judgment  should  be  united 
with  his  very  moderate  capacity.  Yet  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  acknowledgment  I  made  him.  He  owes  it  to  my  bounty; 
and  though  his  letter  has  lowered  him  in  my  opinion,  I  scorn 
to  retract  the  charitable  donation. 

I  said  it  would  be  very  difficuU  for  Mr.  Home  to  write 
directly  in  defence  of  a  ministerial  measure  and  not  be  de- 
tected ;  and  even  that  difficulty  I  confined  to  his  particular 
situation.  He  changes  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and 
supposes  me  to  assert  that  it  would  h^imposnbU  for  any  man 
to  write  for  the  newspapers  and  not  be  discovered. 

He  repeatedly  affirms,  or  intimates  at  least,  that  he  knows 
the  author  of  these  letters.  With  what  colour  of  trath  then  can 
he  pretend  tluU  I  am  nowJure  to  he  encountered  but  in  a  newt- 
paper  I  I  shall  leave  him  to  his  suspicions.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  confide  in  the  honour  or  discretion  of  a 
man  who  already  seems  to  hate  me  with  as  much  ranconr  as 
if  I  had  formerly  been  his  friend.  But  he  asserts  that  he 
has  traced  me  through  a  variety  of  signatures.  To  make  the 
discovery  of  any  importance  to  his  purpose,  he  should  have 
proved  either  that  the  fictitious  character  of  Junius  has  not 
been  consistently  supported,  or  that  the  author  has  main- 
tained different  principles  under  different  signatures.  I  can 
not  recall  to  my  memory  the  numberless  trifles  I /have 
written ;  but  I  rely  upon  the  consciousness  of  my  own  .in- 
tegrity, and  defy  him  to  fix  any  colourable  charge  of  inoca* 
sistency  agaihst  me. 

T  am  not  bound  to  assign  the  secret  moliyes  of  his  apparent 
hatred  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;   nor  does  it  follow  that  I  may  not 
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judge  fairly  of  hU  condact.  thoagh  it  were  true  that  I  had  no 
conduct  of  my  own,  Mr.  Home  enlarges,  with  rapture,  upon 
the  importance  of  his  services ;  the  dreadful  battles  which  he 
might  hare  been  engaged  in,  and  the  dangers  he  has  escaped. 
In  support  of  the  formidable  descriptioQ,  he  quotes  verses 
without  merer.  The  gentleman  deals  in  fiction  and  naturally 
appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  poets.  Taking  him  at  his 
word,  he  cannot  but  admit  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Wilkes  iu 
this  line  of  service.  On  one  side  we  see  nothing  but  imaginary 
distresses.  On  the  other  we  see  real  prosecutions — real 
penalties — real  imprisonment — life  repeatedly  hazarded — 
and,  at  one  moment,  almost  the  certainty  of  death.  Thanks 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  every  man  who  does  his  duty  in  the 
engagement ;  but  it  is  the  wounded  soldier  who  deserves  the 
reward. 

I  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  Mr.  Home  had  been  an  active 
partisan.  It  would  defeat  my  own  purpose  noc  to  allow  him 
a  degree  of  merit  which  aggravates  his  guilt  The  very 
charge  of  contributing  his  utmost  efforts  to  support  a  ministerial 
measure  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  his  former  services. 
If  he  had  not  once  been  distinguished  by  his  apparent  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause  he  could  not  now  be  distin* 
guished  by  deserting  it.  As  for  myself,  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  whether  TsJiall  mix  with  the  throng ,  and  take  a  single 
share  in  the  danger.  Whenever  Junius  appears,  he  must 
encounter  a  host  of  enemies.  But  is  there  no  honourable 
way  to  serve  the  public  without  engaging  in  personal  quarrels  ■ 
with  insignificant  individuals,  or  submitting  to  the  drudgery 
of  canvassing  votes  for  an  election  ?  Is  there  no  merit  in 
dedicating  my  life  to  the  information  of  my  fellow-subjects  ? 
What  public  question  have  I  declined  ?  what  villain  have  I 
spared  ?  Is  there  no  labour  in  the  composition  of  these  let- 
ters ?  Mr.  Home,  I  fear,  is  partial  to  me,  and  measures  the 
facility  of  my  writings  by  the  fluency  of  his  own. 

He  talks  to  us,  in  high  terms,  of  the  gallant  feats  he  would 
have  performed  if  he  had  lived  in  the  last  century.  The 
unhappy  Charles  could  hardly  have  escaped  him.  But  living 
princes  have  a  claim  •  to  his  attachment  and  respect.  •  Upon 
these  terms  there  is  no  dtoger  in  being  a  patriot.  If  he  ' 
means  anything  more  than  a  pompous  rhapsody,  let  us  try 
how  well  his  argument  holds  together.    I  presume  he  is  not 
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jet  80  much  a  courtier  as  to  affirm  that  the  constitutioii  has 
not  been  grossly  and  daringly  violated  under  the  present 
reign.  He  will  not  say  that  the  laws  have  not  been  shame- 
fully broken  or  perverted  ;  that  the  rights  of  the  subject  have 
not  been  invaded,  or  that  .redress  has  not  been  repeatedly 
solicited  and  refused.  Grievances  like  these  were  the  foon* 
datioD  of  the  rebellion  in  the  lost  century,  and,  if  I  understand 
]Mr.  Home,  they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justified  him,  to 
his  own  mind,  in  deliberately  attacking  the  life  of  his  sove- 
reign. I  shall  not  ask  him  to  what  political  constitution  this 
doctrine  con  be  reconciled.  But,  at  least,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show,  that  the  present  king  has  better  excuses 
than  Charles  the  First  for  the  errors  of  his  government  He 
ought  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  the  constitution  was  better 
undei*stood  a  huadi-ed  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present ;  that 
the  legal  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  more  accurately  dehned  and  more  clearly  compre- 
hended. If  propositions  like  these  cannot  be  fairly  main- 
tained, I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
not  to  act  immediately  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he 
speaks.  I  reverence  the  character  of  Charles  the  First  as 
little  as  Mr.  Home ;  but  I  will  not  insult  his  nusforcunea  by 
a  comparison  that  would  degrade  him. 

It  is  worth  observing  by  what  gentle  degrees  the  furious 
persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home  has  softened  into  moderation. 
Men  and  measures  were  yesterday  his  object.  What  pains 
did  he  once  take  to  bring  that  great  state  criminal  ilfac  Qidrk 
to  execution  I  To-day  he  confines  himself  to  measures  only. 
No  penal  example  is  to  be  left  to  the  successors  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  To-morrow  I  presume  both  men  and  measures 
will  be  forgiven.  The  flaming  patriot  who  so  lately  scorched 
us  in  the  meridian  sinks  temperately  to  the  west,  and  is 
hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  share  in  the  reproaches 
with  wliich  he  supposes  me  to  have  loaded  him.  My  memory 
fails  me  if  I  have  mentioned  their  names  with  disrespect ; — 
unless  it  be  reproachful  to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respecter 
the  character  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not'  to  have  (][uestioned- 
the  innocence  of  Mr.  Oliver's  intentions. 
.  It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  cppo- 
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Bition.  If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  haye 
been  better  supjported.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public 
declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well 
knew  what  unworthy  conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  it. 
But  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  mv  opinion:  and  surely  it  is 
not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  me  from  doing 
signal  justice  to  a  man  who,  I  confess*  has  grown  upon  mr 
esteeuL  As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any 
purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question  whether  the  applause 
of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  My  vote 
will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or 
to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  understanding — if  he  judges  of  whac  is  truly 
honourable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which 
animates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom 
in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
him.  Recorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument 
and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support 
the  laurels  that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me; 
but  they  will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned. 

My  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  not  founded 
upon  his  treachery  to  any  individual ;  though  I  am  willing 
enough  to  suppose  that,  in  public  afiEairs,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  desert  or  betray  Lord  Chatham  without  doing  an 
essential  injury  to  this  country.  My  abhorrence  of  the  Duke 
arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the  cause  of 
greater  mischief  to  England  than  even  the  unfortunate  ambi- 
tion of  Lord  Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is  a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Home  cannot  enlarge  too  warmly;  nor  will  I  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  If  I  did  not  profess  the  same  sentiments 
I  should  be  shamefully  inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  bind  Lord  Chatham  by  the  written  formality  of 
an  engagement.  He  has  publicly  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  triennial  parliaments ;  and  though  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  only  possible  resource  we  have  left  to 
pireserye  the  substantial  freedom  of  the  constitution,  I  do  not*^ 
think  we  have  a  right  to  determine  against  the  integrity  of 
Lord  Hockinghain  or  his  friends.    Other  measures  znaynn- 
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doubtedly  be  supported  in  argument,  as  better  adapted  to  the 
disorder,  or  more  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Home  is  well  assured  that  I  nerer  Tras  the  champion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes.  But,  though  I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  for 
the  firmness  of  bis  future  adhereuce  to  the  principles  he 
professes,  I  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  ho  will  hereafter 
rlisgrace  them.  As  for  all  those  imaginary  cases  which  Mr. 
Home  so  petulantly  urges  against  me,  I  have  one  plain,  honest 
answer  to  make  to  him.  Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  be 
comictod  of  soliciting  a  pension,  an  embassy,  or  a  govern- 
ment, he  must  depart  from  that  situation,  and  renounce  that 
character,  which  he  assumes  at  present,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  entitle  him  to  the  support  of  the  public.  By  the 
same  act,  and  at  the  same  moment,  he  will  forfeit  his  power 
of  mortifying  the  king;  and,  though  he  can  never  be  a  favourite 
lit  St.  James's,  his  baseness  may  administer  a  solid  satisfac- 
tion to  the  royal  mind.  The  man  I  speak  of  has  not  a  heart 
to  feel  for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  their 
virtues  that  afflict,  it  is  their  vices  that  console  him. 

I  give  every  possible  advantage  to  i^Ir.  Home  when  I  take 
the  facts  he  refers  to  for  granted.  That  they  are  the  produce 
of  his  invention,  seems  highly  probable ;  that  they  are  exag- 
gerated, I  have  no  doubt.  At  the  worst,  wliat  do  they  amount 
to  but  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  never  was  thought  of  as  a  pet^ 
feet  pattern  of  morality,  has  not  been  at  all  times  proof 
against  the  extremity  of  distress !  How  shameful  is  it  in  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  friendship  with  him,  to  reproach  him 
with  failings  too  naturally  connected  with  despair!  Is  no 
allowance  to  be  made  for  banishment  and  ruin  ?  Does  a  two 
years'  imprisonment  make  no  atonement  for  his  crimes?  The 
resentment  of  a  priest  is  implacable.  No  sufferings  can 
soften,  no  penitence  can  appease  him.  Yet  he  himself,  I 
think,  upon  his  own  system,  has  a  multitude  of  political 
offences  to  atone  for.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  nauseous 
detail  with  which  he  so  long  disgusted  the  public.  He  seems 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  But  what  excuse  will  he  make  to  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  for  labounng  to  promote  this  cori'' 
&ummately  had  man  to  a  station  of  the  highest  national  trust 
and  importance  ?  Upon  what  honourable  motives  did  he  re 
commend  him  to  the  livery  of  London  for  their  represent 
tative; — ^to  the  ward  of  Farringdon  for  their  alderman;— 1« 
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the  county  of  Middlesex  for  their  knight?  Will  he  affirm 
that,  at  that  time,  he  was  ignorant  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  solidta 
tions  to  the  ministry?  That  he  should  say  so  is  indeed  veiy 
necessary  for  his  own  justification,  hut  where  will  he  find  ere- 
dnlity  to  believe  him? 

In  what  school  this  gentleman  learned  his  ethics  I  know 
not.  His  loffic  seems  to  have  been  studied  under  Mr.  Dyson. 
That  miserable  pamphleteer,  by  dividing  the  only  precedent? 
in  point,  and  taking  as  much  of  it  as  suited  his  purpose,  liad 
reduced  his  argument  upon  the  Middlesex  election  to  some- 
thing like  the  shape  of  a  syllogism.  Mr.  Home  has  con- 
ducted himself  witli  the  same  ingenuity  and  candour.  I  had 
affirmed  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  preserve  the  public  favour, 
**  ns  long  OS  he  stood  forth  against  a  ministry  and  parliament, 
who  were  doing  everything  they  could  to  enslave  the  country, 
and  as  long  as  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  king  s  side."  Yet,  from 
the  exulting  triumph  of  Mr.  Home's  reply,  one  would  think 
that  I  had  rested  my  expectation  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  be 
supported  by  the  public,  upon  the  single  condition  of  his  mor- 
tifying the  king.  This  may  be  logic  at  Cambridge  or  at  the 
treasury,  but  among  men  of  sense  and  honour  it  is  folly  or 
villany  in  the  extreme. 

I  see  the  pitiful  advantage  he  has  taken  of  a  single  un- 
^Toarded  expression  in  a  letter  not  intended  for  the  public. 
Yet  it  is  only  the  expression  that  as  unguarded.  I  adhere 
to  the  tme  meaning  of  that  member  of  the  sentence,  taken 
separately  as  he  takes  it ;  and  now,  upon  the  coolest  delibera- 
tion, re-assert  that,  for  the  purposes  I  referred  to,  it  may  he 
highly  meritorious  to  the  public  to  wound  the  personal  feel- 
ings of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  a  general  proposition,  nor  is 
it  generally  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  this,  or  any 
other  constitution.  Mr.  Home  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
the  best  of  princes  is  not  displeased  with  the  abuse  which 
he  sees  thrown  upon  his  ostensible  ministers.  It  makes 
them,  I  presume,  more  properly  the  objects  of  his  royal  com- 
passion. Neither  does  it  escape  his  sagacity,  that  the  lower 
they  are  degraded  in  the  public  esteem  the  more  submis- 
sively thej;,must  depend  upon  his  favour  for  protection.  This^ 
I  affirm,  upon  the  most  solemn  conviction,  and  the  most  cer- 
tain knowledge,  is  a  leading  maxim  in  the  policy  of  the  closet. 
It  is  unnecessaiy  to  piursue  the  argument  any  farther. 
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:  Mr.  Home  is  tioir  a  very  loyal  subject  He  laments  the 
Trretched  state  of  politics  in  this  coantiy,  and  sees  in  a  new 
light  the  weakness  and  fbllj  of  the  opposition.  WJioever  or 
whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
people^ ;  it  was  not  so,  tohen  Nero  fiddled  while  Rofne  was 
burning}.  Our  gracious  sovereign  has  had  wonderful  success 
in  creating  new  attachments  to  his  person  and  family.  He 
owes  it,  I  presume,  to  the  regular  system  he  has  pursued  in 
the  mystery  of  conyersion.  He  began  with  an  experiment 
upon  the  Scotch,  and  concludes  with  converting  Mr.  Home. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Jews  should  be  condemned  by  Pro- 
vidence to  wait  for  a  Messiah  of  their  own ! 

The  priesthood  are  accused  of  misinterpreting  the  scrip- 
tures. Mr.  Home  has  improved  upon  his  profession.  He 
alters  the  text,  and  creates  a  refutable  doctrine  of  his  own. 
Such  artifices  cannot  long  delude  the  understanding  of  the 
people ;  and,  without  meaning  an  indecent  comparison.  I  may 
venture  to  foretel,  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  be  read 
when  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  are  forgotten. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LV. 

TO  THE  PSIKTEB  OF  THE  PTTBLTC  ADVEBTISEB. 

Sib,  August  26, 1771. 

The  enemies  of  the  people,  having  now  nothing  better  to  ob- 
ject to  my  friend  Junius,  are  at  last  obliged  to  quit  his  poll- 
tics,  and  to  rail  at  him  for  crimes  he  is  not  guilty  of.  His 
vanity  and  impiety  are  now  the  perpetual  topics  of  their 
abuse.  I  do  not  mean  to  lessen  the  force  of  such  charges 
(supposing  they  were  trae),  but  to  show  that  they  are  not 
founded.  If  I  admitted  the  premises,  I  should  readily  agree 
iu  all  the  consequences  drawn  from  them.  Vanity,  indeed,  is 
a  venial  error,  for  it  usually  carries  its  own  punishment  with 
it ;  but  if  I  thought  Junius  capable  of  uttering  a  disrespect- 
ful word  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  I  should  be  t)ie  fiiBt 

*  The  very  soUloqny  of  Lord  Suffolk  before  he  passed  the  Eubicon. 
i"  This  forms  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Home's  own  writing;  and  was  one  id 
his  bitterest  sareaam8<against  the  king. 
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tb  renoance  and  give  liim  up  to  the  public  contempt  and  in- 
dignation.  As  a  man,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  a  Christian 
upon  the  most  sincere  conTiction.  As  a  writer,  he  would  be 
grossly  inconsistent  with  his  political  principles  if  he  dared 
to  attack  a  religion  established  by  those  laws  which  it  seems 
to  be  the  purpose  of  his  life  to  defend.  Now  for  the  proofs. 
Junius  is  accused  of  an  impious  allusion  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ment,  where  he  siiys  that,  if  Lord  Weymouth  he  denied  the  cup, 
there  will  he  no  keeping  him  within  the  pale  of  the  ministry. 
Now,  Sir,  I  affirm  tliat  this  passage  refers  entirely  to  a  cere- 
monial in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  denies  the  cup 
to  the  laity.  It  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  Protestant 
creed,  and  is,  in  this  country,  as  fair  an  object  of  ridicule  as 
transubstantiation,  or  ony  other  part  of  Lord  Peters  history 
in  the  Tale  of  the  Tub. 

But  Junius  is  charged  with  equal  vanity  and  impiety  in 
compoiing  his  writings  to  the  holy  scripture.  The  formal 
protest  he  makes  against  any  such  comparison  avails  him 
nothing.  It  becomes  necessaiy,  then,  to  show  tliat  the  charge 
destroys  itself.  If  he  be  tain  he  cannot  be  impious,  A  vain 
man  does  not  usually  compare  himself  to  an  object  which  it 
is  his  design  to  nndenralae.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  im- 
pious he  cannot  be  vain.  For  his  impiety,  if  any,  must  con- 
sist in  his  endeavouring  to  degrade  the  holy  scriptures  by  a 
comparison  with  his  own  contemptible  writings.  This  would 
be  folly  indeed  of  the  grossest  nature ;  but  where  lies  the 
vanity  ?  I  shall  now  be  told,  "  Sir.  what  you  say  is  plausible 
enough,  but  still  you  must  allow  that  it  is  shamefully  impu- 
dent iu  Junius  to  tell  us  that  his  works  will  live  as  long  as 
the  Bible."  My  answer  is,  A^preed;  but  first  jtrore  that  he  has 
said  so.  Look  at  his  words,  and  you  will  find  that  the  utmost 
he  expects  is  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  survive  the 
commentaries  of  the  Jesuits,  which  may  prove  true  in  a  fort- 
night. The  most  malignant  sagacity  cannot  show  that  his 
works  are,  in  his  opinion,  to  live  as  long  as  the  Bible.  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  foretel  that  Jack  and  Tom  would  survive 
Harry ; — does  it  follow  that  Jack  must  live  as  long  as  Tom  f 
I  would  only  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  protest  against  .the 
least  idea  of  pro&neness. 

*  Yet  this  is  the  way  in  winch  Junius  is  usually  answered, 
arraigned,  and  convicted.    These  candid  critics  never  remem* 
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ber  anything  he  says  in  honour  of  oar  holy  reli^on ;  thoagh^ 
it  is  trae  that  one  of  his  leading  arguments  is  made  to  rest. 
upon  tJhe  internal  evidenee  whicJi  the  pureet  of  all  rdigume 
carries  with  it,  I  quote  his  words,  and  conclude  from  them, 
that  he  is  a  true  and  hearty  Christian,  in  substance,  not  in 
ceremony ;  though  possibly  he  may  not  agree  with  my  reve- 
rend Lords  the  Bishops,  or  with  the  Head  of  the  Church,  tJtat 
prayers  are  morality,  or  that  kneeling  is  religion. 

FHILOJUKIUS. 


LETTER  LVI. 

FBOH  THE   REV.   3IB.   HOBNE  TO  JUNIUS. 

AagTUt  16, 1771. 
I  coNGiiATULATE  you.  Sir,  on  the  recovery  of  your  uonted 
style,  though  it  has  cost  you  a  fortnight.  I  compassionate 
your  labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and  will  com 
municate  to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.  Trutli  needs  no 
ornament,  and,  in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the  pencil 
is  deformity. 

You  brought  a  positive  charge  against  me  of  corruption.  I 
denied  the  charge,  and  called  for  your  proofs.  You  replied 
with  abuse  and  reasserted  your  charge.  I  called  again  for 
proofs.  You  reply  again  widi  abuse  only  and  drop  your  ac- 
cusation. In  your  fortnight's  letter  there  is  not  one  word 
upon  the  subject  of  my  corruption. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  but  to  return  thanks  to  you  for  your 
cmidesceiision,  and  to  a  grateful  public  and  Jionest  ministry  for 
all  the  favours  they  have  conferred  upon  me.  The  two  latter^ 
I  am  sure,  will  never  refuse  me  any  grace  I  shall  solicit :  and 
since  you  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  you  told  & 
deliberate  lie  in  my  favour  out  of  bounty,  and  as  a  charitable 
donation,  why  may  I  not  expect  that  you  will  hereafter  (if 
you  do  not  forget  you  ever  mentioned  my  name  with  dis* 
respect)  make  the  same  acknowledgment  for  what  you  have 
said  to  my  prejudice?  This  second  recantation  Avill  perhaps 
be  more  abhorrent  fsom  your  disposition ;  but  should  you  de- 
cline it,  you  will  only  afford  one  more  instance  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  be  generous  than  just,  and  that  men  are  some- 
times bountiful  who  are  not  honest 
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At  all  events,  I  am' as  well  satisfied  ^th  your  paniegTxic  as 
Lord  Chatham  can  be.  Monument  I  shall  have  none ;  but 
over  my  grave  it  irill  be  said,  in  your  own  words,  **Home*$ 
situation  did  not  eorrupand  with  his  intentunu"* 

JOHN  HORNK 


LETTER  LVIIt. 

TO   HIS  OB.\CE   THE   DUKE   OF  6BAFT0X. 

Mr  LoBD,  September  28,  1771. 

The  people  of  England  are  not  apprized  of  the  full  extent  of 
their  obligations  to  you.  They  have  yet  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  endless  varieqr  of  your  character.  They  have  seen  you 
distinguished  and  successful  in  the  continued  violation  of 
those  moral  and  political  duties  by  which  the  little,  as  well 
as  the  great,  societies  of  life  ore  collected  and  held  together. 
Eveiy  colour,  every  character,  became  you.  With  a  rate  of 
abilities  which  Lord  Weymouth  very  justly  looks  down  upon 
with  contempt,  you  have  done  as  much  mischief  to  the  com- 
munity as  Cromwell  would  have  done  if  Cromwell  had  been  a 
coward,  and  as  much  as  Machiavel  if  Machiavel  had  not 
known  that  an  appearance  of  morals  and  religion  are  useful  in 
society. 

To  a  thinking  man,  the  influence  of  the  crown  will,  in  no 
view,  appear  so  formidable  as  when  he  observes  to  what  enor- 
mous excesses  it  has  safely  conducted  your  Grace,  without  a 
ray  of  real  underBtanding.  without  even  the  pretension  to 
common  decency  or  principle  of  any  kind,  or  a  single  spark  of 

*  The  epitaph  iroald  not  be  ill-suited  to  the  character.  At  the  beet  it  ii 
but  eqniTocaL---Juirius. 

t  "  The  inclosed  is  of  sneh  importance,  so  rery  material,  that  it  must  be 
IfiTen  to  the  pablic  immediately." — Private  LtiUr,  ^o.  38. 

Junius's  rage  against  the  quondam  friend  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Wilkes, 
was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  had  been  unwillingly  entangled  in  the  contro-  • 
rersy  with  Mr.  Home,  and  he,  therefore,  made  this  escape  from  it  with  as 
much  haste  as  was  possible.  But  he  delighted  to  hurl  all  his  inrectives  against 
the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  and  on  this  subject  he  was,  therefore,  earnestly  dis- 
posed to  dwell  as  long  the  public  were  not  unwilling  to  listen.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  wonderful  power  to  diversify  inv'ectire,  which  the 
writer  displays  in  this  letter;  and  the  most  damaging  portion  of  it,  as  will 
be  discovered  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion,  is  founded  upon  false  ftcts.— -En. 
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personal  resolution.  What  must  be  the  opentiou  of  that  per- 
nicious influence  (for  which  our  kings  ha^e  insely  exchanged 
the  nugatory  name  of  prerogatire)  that,  in  the  highest  star 
tions,  can  so  abundantly  supply  the  absence  of  Tirtue,  courage, 
and  abilities,  and  qualiiy  a  man  to  be  the  minister  of  a  great 
nation  whom  a  private  gentleman  would  be  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  admit  into  his  family !  Lilce  the  universal  passport 
of  an  ambassador,  it  supersedes  the  prohibition  of  the  laws, 
banishes  the  staple  virtues  of  the  country,  and  introduces  vice 
and  folly  triumphantly  into  all  the  departments  of  the  state. 
Other  princes,  besides  his  ^lajesty,  have  had  the  means  of 
corruption  within  their  reach,  but  they  have  used  it  xvith 
moderation.  In  former  times  corruption  was  considered  as 
a  foreign  auxiliary  to  government,  and  only  called  in  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies.  The  unfeigned  piety,  the  sanc^ 
tiiied  religion,  of  George  tlie  Third,  have  taught  him  to  new 
model  the  civil  forces  of  the  state.  The  natural  resources  of 
the  crown  are  no  longer  confided  in.  CoiTuption  glitters  in 
the  van,  collects  and  maintains  a  standing  army  of  meroe 
naries,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  impoverishes  and  enslaves 
the  country.  Bus  Majesty's  predecessors  (excepting  tliat 
worthy  family,  from  which  you,  my  Lord,  are  unquestionably 
descended)  had  some  generous  qualities  in  their  composition, 
with  vices,  I  confess,  or  frailties  in  abundance.  They  wero 
kings  or  gentlemen,  not  hypocrites  or  priests.  They  were  at 
the  head  of  the  church,  but  did  not  know  the  value  of  their 
office.  They  said  their  prayers  without  ceremony,  and  had 
too  little  priestcraft  in  their  understanding  to  reconcile  the 
sanctimonious  forms  of  religion  with  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  morality  of  their  people.  Mj  Lord,  this  is  fact,  not 
declamation.  With  all  your  partiality  to  the  house  of  Stuarc 
you  must  confess  that  even  Charles  II.  would  have  blushed 
at  that  open  encouragement,  at  those  eager,  meretricious 
caresses,  with  which  every  species  of  private  vice  and  public 
prostitution  is  received  at  St.  James's.  The  unfortunate  House 
of  Stuart  has  been  treated  with  an  asperity  which,  if  com- 
parison be  a  defence,  seems  to  border  upon  injustice.  Neither 
Charles  nor  his  brother  were  qualified  to  support^uch  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  as  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  govern- 
ment and  subvert  the  constitution  of  England.  One  of' 
them  was  too  much  in  earnest  in  his  pleasures — ^the  other  io 
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.  his  religion.  But  the  danger  to  this  oountiy  would  cease  to 
be  problematical,  if  the  crown  should  ever  descend  to  a  prince 
whose  apparent  simplicity  might  throw  his  subjects  off  their 
guard — who  might  be  no  libertine  in  behaviour— who  should 
have  no  sense  of  honour  to  restrain  him,  and  who,  with  just 
religion  enough  to  impose  upon  the  multitude,  might  hare  no 
scruples  of  conscience  to  interfere  with  his  morality.  With 
these  honourable  qualifications,  and  the  decisive  advantage  of 
situation,  low  craft  and  falsehood  are  all  the  abilities  that  are 
wanting  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  to  deface  the 
noblest  monument  that  human  policy  has  erected.  I  know 
sitch  a  man — my  Lord,  I  know  you  both — and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  (for  I,  too,  am  religious),  the  people  of  Eng 
land  shall  know  you  as  well  as  I  do.  I  am  not  very  sure  that 
greater  abilities  would  not,  in  effect,  be  an  impediment  to  a 
design  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  require  a  superior  capsr 
dty.  A  better  understanding  might  make  him  sensible  of 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  that  system  he  was  endeavounug  to 
corrupt  The  danger  of  the  attempt  might  alarm  him.  The 
meanness,  and  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  object  (supposing 
he  could  attain  to  it)  would  fill  him  with  shame,  repentance, 
and  disgust.  But  these  are  sensations  which  find  no  entrance 
into  a  barbarous,  contracted  heart.  In  some  men  there  is  a 
malignant  passion  to  destroy  the  works  of  genius,  literature, 
and  freedom.  The  Vaadal  and  the  monk  find  equal  gratifica 
tion  in  it 

Eefiections  like  these,  my  Lord,  have  a  general  relation  to 
your  Grace,  and  inseparably  attend  you  in  whatever  company 
or  situation  your  character  occurs  to  us  ;  they  have  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  following  recent  fact,  which  I  lay 
before  the  public  for  tlie  honour  of  the  best  of  sovei-eigns, 
and  for  the  edification  of  his  people. 

A  prince  (whose  piety  and  self-denial,  one  would  think, 
might  secure  him  from  such  a  multitude  of  worldly  necessities.) 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  near  a  million  sterling,  unfortunately 
wants  money.  The  navy  of  England,  by  an  equally  strange 
concturrence  of  unforeseen  ciroumstances  (though  not  quite  so 
unfortunately  for  his  Maiesty),  is  in  equal  want  of  timber.  The 
world  knows  in  what  a  hopeful  condition  you  de^vered  the 
navy  to  your  successor,  and  in  what  a  condition  we  found  it  in 
the  moment  of  distress;  you  were  determined  it  should  con« 
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'  ttnne  in  the  sitoataon  in  which  you  left  it  * ;  it  happened,  hov- 
erer,  yerj  luckily  for  the  privy  purse,  that  one  of  the  above 
wants  promised  fair  to  supply  the  other.  Our  religioos, 
benevolent*  generous  sovereign,  has  no  objection  to  selling  lit 
own  timber  to  his  own  admiralty  to  repair  his  own  ships,  nor 
to  putting  the  money  into  his  men  pocket.  People  of  a 
reiigious  turn  naturally  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  church. 
Whatever  they  acquire  falls  into  mortmain.  Upon  a  represen- 
tation from  the  admiralty  of  the  extraordinary  want  of  timber 
for  the  indispensable  repairs  of  the  navy,  the  surveyor-genend 
was  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  timber  in  all  the  royal 
chases  and  forests  in  England.  Having  obeyed  his  orders 
with  accuracy  and  attention  be  reported  that  the  finest  timber 
he  had  anywhere  met  with,  and  the  properest  in  every  respeet 
for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  was  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  of 
which  your  Grace,  T  think,  is  hereditary  ranger.  In  coose- 
quence  of  this  report,  the  usual  warrant  was  prepared  at  the 
Treasury,  and  delivered  to  the  surveyor,  by  which  he  or  his 
deputy  were  authorised  to  cut  down  any  trees  in  Whittlebury 
Forest,  which  should  appear  to  be  proper  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  The  deputy  being  informed  that  the  war> 
rant  was  signed  and  delivered  to  his  principal  in  London, 
crosses  the  countiy  to  Northamptonshire,  and,  with  an  offidoos 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  begins  to  do  his  duty  in  the  forest. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had  not  the  warrant  in  his  pocket 
The  oversight  was  enormous,  and  you  have  punished  him  for 
it  accordingly ;  you  have  insisted  that  an  active,  useful  officer 
should  be  dismissed  from  his  place ;  you  have  ruined  an  inno- 
cent man  and  his  family.  In  what  language  shall  I  address 
80  black,  so  cowardly  a  tyrant,  thou  worse  than  one  of  the 

*  When  the  armamait  took  place,  in  conteqnenee  of  the  dtspnte  widi 
Spain  respecting  FaUdand's  Islands,  the  navy  wne  found  to  be  in  a  most 
deplorable  state.  By  the  exertions  of  the  lato  Eaii  of  Sandwich,  then  and 
for  many  years  afterwards  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  it  waa  greatly  zene- 
rated.  It  is,  howerer,  to  later  periods,  to  the  superintendence  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  Spencer  and  some  of  his  very  able  successors,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  iu  true  pinnacle  of  glory »  for  the  manifestation  of  that  expert  and 
chiralrous  courage  which  has  made  it  indeed  the  envy  of  an  indiTidoal 
>  tyrant,  but  the  admiration  of  the  universe. — [This  observation,  it  ahonld  be 
remembered,  was  made  by  the  former  editor  (Dr.  Mason  Good)  in  1S14. 
The  recent  itricturei  of  Admiral  Napier  imply  a  rery  dtflennt  state  d\" 
at  present.— Bo.] 
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Brunmkks,  and  all  the  Stuarts  1  To  them  who  know  Lord 
North,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  mean  and  base 
enough  to  submit  to  you;  this,  howeyer,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  fact.  After  ruining  the  surveyor's  depu^  for  acting  with- 
out the  warrant  you  attacked  the  warrant  itself.  You  declared 
it  was  illegal,  and  swore,  in  a  lit  of  foaming,  frantic  passion, 
that  it  never  should  be  executed.  You  asserted,  upon  your 
lionour,  that  in  the  grant  of  the  rangership  of  Whittlebury 
Forest,  made  by  Charles  the  Second  (^whom,  with  a  modesty 
that  would  do  honour  to  Mr.  Rigby,  you  are  pleased  to  call 
your  ancestor)  to  one  of  his  bastards  (from  whom  I  make  no 
doubt  of  your  descent),  the  property  of  the  timber  is  vested  in  • 
the  ranger.  I  have  examined  the  original  grant,  and  now,  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  contradict  you  directly  upon  the  fact. 
The  very  reverse  of  what  you  have  .'isserted.  upon  your  honour, 
is  the  truth.  The  grant,  expresshj,  and  by  a  particular  clause^ 
reserves  the  property  of  the  timber  for  the  use  of  the  crown. 
In  spite  of  this  evidence,  in  defiance  of  the  representations  of 
the  admiralty,  in  perfect  mockery  of  the  notorious  distresses 
of  the  English  navy,  and  those  equally  pressing,  and  almost 
equally  notorious,  necessities  cf  your  pious  sovereign,  here  the 
matter  rests.  The  lords  of  the  treasury  recall  their  \varnint, 
the  deputy-surveyor  is  ruined  for  doing  his  duty,  Mr.  John 
Pitt  (whose  name  I  suppose  is  offensive  to  you)  submits  to  be 
brow-beaten  and  insulted,  the  oaks  keep  their  ground,  the  king 
is  defrauded,  and  the  navy  of  England  may  perish  for  want  of 
the  best  and  finest  timber  in  the  island.  And  all  this  is  sub- 
mitted to,  to  appease  the  Duke  of  Grafton ! — to  gratify  the 
man  who  has  involved  the  king  and  his  kingdom  in  confusion 
and  distress,  and  who,  like  a  treacherous  coward,  deserted  his 
sovereign  in  the  midst  of  it ! 

There  has  been  a  strange  alteration  in  your  doctrines  since 
you  thought  it  advisable  to  rob  the  Duke' of  Portland  of  his 
property,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  Lord  Bute's 
son-in-law  before  the  last  general  election  *.    Nuilum  teinpus 

•  Few  penoos  hare  yet  forgotten  the  commotion  into  whtch  the  xmtion 
jM  thrown  by  thi«  outrngeoui  attempt  of  the  minieter  to  enlarge  the  royal 
prerogative.  By  the  common  law  of  England  no  man  can  be  disturbed  in 
his  title  who  has  been  in  quiet  possession  of  an  estate  for  sixty  years ;  but 
by  an  old  obsolete  law,  a  wretched  remnant  of  ancient  tyranny,  it  wat 
asserted  that  ntUlum  tempyu  oeeurrit  rtgi,  and  siicb  was  the  commencement 
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oceurrU  regi  was  then  your  boasted  motto,  and  the  cry  of  all 
your  hungry  partisans.  Now  it  seems  a  grant  of  Charles  XL 
to  one  of  his  bastards  is  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable ! 
It  must  not  be  questioned  by  the  king's  serrants,  nor  sub- 
mitted to  any  interpretation  but  your  own.  My  Lord«  this 
was  not  the  language  you  held  when  it  suited  you  to  insult 
the  memory  of  the  glorious  deliverer  of  England  from  that 
detested  family  to  which  you  are  still  more  nearly  allied  in 
principle  than  in  blood.  In  the  name  of  decency  and  common 
sense,  what  are  your  Gitices  merits,  either  with  king  or 
ministry,  that  should  entitle  you  to  assume  this  domineering 
authority  over  both  ?  Is  it  the  fortunate  consanguinity  you 
claim  with  tlie  House  of  Stuart  f  Is  it  the  secret  correspond- 
ence you  have  for  so  many  years  carried  on  with  Lord  Bute, 
by  the  assiduous  assistance  of  your  cream-coloured  parasite  *f 
Could  not  your  gallantry  iind  suiRcient  employment  for  him 
in  those  gentle  oiBces  by  which  he  first  acquired  the  tender 
friendship  of  Lord  Barrington  ?  Or  is  it  only  that  won- 
deriul  sympathy  of  manners  which  subsists  between  your 
Grace  and  one  of  your  superiors,  and  does  so  much  honour  to 
jou  both?  Is  the  union  of  Bli/il  and  Black  George  no  looser 
a  romance?    From  whatever  origin  your  influence  in  uua 

of  the  law  iucif,  in  pliin  English,  that  no  term  of  pouession,  whether 
sixty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  can  defend  against  a  cLiim  of  the 
crown.  This  law  was  attempted  to  bo  revived  in  the  retvn  of  James  I. ; 
bat  the  attempt  was  so  efFeetoally  opposed  in  its  outset  by  that  sound  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  6ir  Edward  Coke,  that  a  bill  of  a  contrary  tendency  was 
sulfered  to  pass  in  iu  stead,  which  expressly  secured  every  estate  of  sixty 
years'  posM'Ssion  "against  all  and  every  person  having  or  pretending  to 
have  any  estate,  right,  or  title,  by  force  or  colour  of  any  letters  patent,  or 
granu,  upon  suggestion  of  concealment,  or  defective  titles,  of  or  for  which 
said  manors,  binds,  and  tenements,  no  Terdict,  judgment,  or  decree,  hath 
been  haid  or  given." 

This  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  prerogative  of  the  crown  was 
attempted  to  bo  revived  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1767.  who.  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  carrying  an  election  for  the  county  of  Cumberbad  in  &vour 
of  Sir  James  Lowthcr  against  the  Duke  of  Purtiand,  had  admitted  the 
former  to  become  a  royal  grantee  of  an  enormous  portion  of  what  had  for* 
mcriy  been  crown  lands,  but  which  had  been  for  upwards  of  seventy  years 
in  the  different  families  of  the  actiud  possessors.  This  attempt  introduced 
Sir  George  Savile's  famous  bill,  which  was  called  tjbe  Quieting  Bill,  and 
was  intended  to  render  more  valid  the  Act  of  James  I.  in.  fiivour  of  the 
•object  against  the  crown. 

*  Mr.  Bradshaw. — Alxobt. 
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oountiy  arises,  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  human 
Yirtue  and  understanding.  Good  men  can  hardly  believe  the 
fact  Wise  men  are  unable  to  account  for  it.  Heligious  men 
find  exercise  for  their  faith,  and  make  it  the  last  effort  of 
thoir  piety  not  to  repine  against  Providence. 

^  ^  jurrius. 


To  this  Letter  the  foUotrinj  answer  was  retQrned,  which,  as  it  prores 
Junius  to  huve  been  mistaken  as  to  the  £:tcts  reUitire  to  Whittlebanr  Forest, 
is  here  iusertcd  on  the  score  of  impartialitr. 

VOB  TOE   PUBUO  ASTEATISES. 

The  Stort  of  the  Oaeb^  addressed  to  the  Public  and  to  Jraius. 

The  principles  upon  which  Junius  fabricates  all  bis  declanuttions  to  the 
public  have  been  &irly  unmasked  and  plainlr  exhibited  in  two  former  let- 
ters. They  need  only  an  exposure  to  nullify  ererythin!^  he  promulgates, 
and  render  him  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  common  sense  and  honesty. 
But  to  follow  so  gross  a  folsifier  through  the  infinity  of  his  wicked  libels 
and  virulent  attacks  upon  the  king,  and  many  of  the  worthiest  characters  in 
the  nation,  is  a  task  too  foul  for  any  gentleman  to  undertake.  Suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  observe,  that  Junius's  labours  all  tend  to  sinister  ends,  and  they 
are  glossed  over  with  a  high  varnish  only  to  conceal  the  coar8en?.«s  of  the 
desimi.  Men  and  not  measures  are  his  aim.  He  avaiis  himself  of  the 
unhappy  licentiousness  of  the  times,  and  levels  all  his  rhetoric  at  your 
passions,  not  at  your  reason. 

He  begrm  bis  career  upon  the  old  in&mous  maxim  in  political  writingr. 
that  lies  are  swifter  of  foot  than  truth,  and.  when  they  are  roundly  and 
boldly  asserted,  will  find  believers ;  but  luckily  for  us,  that  left-handed  wis- 
dom called  cunning  always  detects  and  frustmtea  itself. 

The  last  charge  which  he  has  blasoned  in  such  fiery  colours  against  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  relative  to  the  Oaks  mar  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
Temcity.  The  fact  is  in  no  one  instance  as  he  has  represented  it.  An 
officer  was  sent  down  by  the  coramissinners  of  the  navy  (as  he  declared)  to 
inspect  the  timber  in  Salcey  and  Whittiebury  Forests  in  Northamptonshire ; 
and  was  ordered  to  make  a  return  of  what  he  found  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
ship  building.  He  accordingly  nmrked  upwards  of  four  thousand  trees  in 
the  latter,  which  are  almost  all  that  deserve  the  name  of  timber  in  the 
whole  forest.  In  consequence  of  his  return,  an  application  was  mode  to  the 
treasury  f.  r  permission  to  cut  down  thirteen  hundred  loads,  and,  to  make  a 
just  parody  upon  Junius's  own  words,  "to  them  who  know  Lord  North  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  very  ready  to  give  his  assent ;"  as  the 
advancement  of  every  public  good  has  ever  been  the  invariable  rule  of  his 
Lordship's  conduct,  But  it  was  never  intended  nor  suspected  that  it  would 
be  carried  into  a  rash  unseasonable  execution,  without  due  regard  beine 
first  paid  to  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  such  an  operation  ;  nor  was 
the  exigency  so  urgent  as  to  warrant  a  flagrant  violation  of  private  property 
which  the  adjacent  parishes  must  have  suffered  in  their  right  of  commonage^ 
and  the  Dukq  in  his  hereditary  right  to  the  underwood,  luid  he  not  lemoD* 
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ttmted  agaifial  it  Btddo,  the  teuoii  for  fielluig  timber  «m  to  fiir  ]. 
that  the  huk  (which  ia  a  Taluable  article,  and  wiU  never  mn  exeppt  in  Afril 
or  May,  while  the  tap  ia  rieing,)  would  hare  been  entirely  loat.  Bnt  there  it 
another  aiganent  to  be  adduced,  itiil  more  cogent  than  all  the  reat,  it  being 
a  great  national  concern,  which  ia  to  prMerre  the  aocoeaaion  of  young  treea. 
Thia  can  only  be  done  by  carefully  clearing  away  the  common  underwood, 
ao  aa  to  expooe  them  to  plain  view,  otherwiae  they  would  be  inevimbly 
demoliahed,  partly  by  the  fikUing  of  the  treea,  and  partly  by  the  careleaaneaa 
of  workmen,  aa  they  grow  mostly  under  them  from  the  aooma  which  dropw 

There  ia  an  eatabliahed  and  legal  rule  againat  cutting  the  miderwood 
oftener  than  once  in  twenty-oue  yean ;  for  nine  yeara  alter  it  ia  cut,  the 
aame  regulation  preacribea  that  the  reapective  coppicea  shall  be  fenced  in  to 
prevent  the  .catUe  and  deer  from  deatroying  the  young  tender  ahooa ; 
during  which  time  the  vicinage  ia  deprived  of  the  paature ;  and  Sot  the 
remaining  twelve  yeara  of  that  term  the  neighbouring  villagea  have  a  poai- 
tive  right  of  common.  Underwood  ia  aa  necessary  to  daw  young  treea  up 
straight  and  produce  good  timber,  as  a  hotbed  ia  for  raiaing  melona  and 
inushrooma.  There  ore  many  secondary  considerataona  which  ought  to  have 
their  weight,  though  it  ia  not  requisite,  after  what  haa  been  advanced,  to 
xwell  this  narrative  by  euumemting  them.  Without  delibemting  upon  these 
ri^ieolial  points,  so  ardent  was  the  seal  of  the  surveyor-general  for  the  public 
&orvice  (for  tbo  trifling  perquisites  uf  the  lop  and  chips,  amounting  to  lilile 
more  than  half  tho  viJue  of  the  timber,  cannot  be  deemed  a  autficient  incen- 
tive for  committing  such  a  depredation),  that  he  immediately  diapntched  a 
peraon  unauthorized,  to  hack  and  kew,  without  the  Icaat  prcvioua  intimation 
(leing  given  to  tho  hereditary  nuiger,  deputy-ranger,  or  the  king*8  wood 
n-nrd.  In  opposition  to  all  this  strange  precipitancy  and  irregularity,  the 
Duke  of  Gratton  did  no  more  thau  intcrpoae  a  candid  representation  of  the 
cue,  which  wisely  put  a  stop  to  such  uiijust  prooeedinga.  lie  never  once 
uuide  uae  of  those  absurd  dedarationa  which  Juuiua  haa  ao  invidioualy  put 
ill  his  mouth,  "  that  the  property  of  the  timber  waa  veated  in  the  langer." 
And  to  retort  a  fow  more  of  hia  own  precioua  worda,  he  muat  here  be 
"  contradicted  in  the  face  of  the  public  directly  upon  the  Act.  The  very 
reverse  of  what  he  boa  aatcrted  ia  the  truth  ;**  for  neither  the  present  Dnl^ 
nor  hia  predeceaaor  ever  allowed  a  single  stick  of  timber  to  be  cnt  down 
fur  any  purpose,  without  first  having  obtained  a  regular  order  firom  the  trea- 
sury ;  on  the  contrary  (as  it  haa  been  heretofore  juatly  remarked)  it  haa 
be«n  preaerved  for  the  uae  of  the  public,  with  an  attention  and  integrity  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  ruyai  foresL 

For  the  better  convenience  uf  supplying  the  induatriona  poor  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent  country  with  hrtn?,  it  hua  been  always  a  custom  to  arrange  the 
coppices  in  a  regular  progression,  ao  na  to  cut  two  or  more  annually.  There 
are,  however,  two  coppicea  (which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  fine  timber) 
exempt  from  commonage;  and  aa  none  of  the  stated  perioda  for  the  otheia 
nre  yet  expired,  thougn  they  are  too  young,  yet  rather  than  withhold  the 
wood  front  the  naxy,  the  Duke  haa  given  orders  for  fencing  and  clearing 
them,  which  will  be  effected  long  ere  the  proper  aeaaon  arrivea  for  fiiHing 
the  treea.  The  reat  will  be  cut  aa  they  fall  in  coarse.  "  Hr.  Juniua,  thia 
la  fact  not  declamatmn."  The  oaks  will  come  down ;  the  king  will  not  be 
defrauded ;  nor  will  the  navy  of  England  perish  for  want  of  them  1 
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How  miut  ift  mindnTiiiii  all  oor  pAtrioU,  Uiat  ihut  omiiiicieiil  Jaiiiiu 
Mioald  diteoTer  rach  eoMumnuite  ignoimoc*  as  to  be  redoood  to  the  necesaity 
of  examining  the  original  giant  to  inform  himself  of  a  notoriooi  point, 
vhieh  be  might  have  learned  from  erery  attomej'i  derk  throughout  the 
Idngdom  ;  nay,  even  from  Brass  Crosbr,  who  was  only  a  menial  servant  to 
an  attorner,  "  that  the  timber  in  royal  forests  is  xeserred  for  the  nse  of  the 


This,  I  say,  may  serre  for  a  damning  proof  of  Junius's  verscity,  and  all 
bis  siandenms  productions  are  equally  refutable  and  false.  In  ihe  abun- 
dance of  his  modesty  he  hsa  somewhere  told  us  that  his  writings  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  like  the  Bible  t  It  is  ncedloM  for  me  to  censure 
his  irreverent  comparison ;  nor  will  I  altogether  deny  his  prediction ;  for 
while  the  Bible  endures  as  a  monument  of  truth,  his  writings  may  stand  in 
odious  contrast  as  a  monument  of  lies.»>PBiLALKTflsa. 

It  is  likely  that  this  refutation  proceeded  from  Mr.  John  Pitt,  at  that 
tone  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  forests,  for  Mr.  Almon  in  his  edition  of 
Jwnim,  Tol  iL  p.  200,  states,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  assured  him  that  Junius's 
statement  of  the  matter  was  eironeous  throughout,  and  that  no  blame  what- 
over  could  attach  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  subject. — £d. 


LETTER  LVIII*. 

TO  THE  LIVSBT  OF  ZX>KOOK. 

QsBTLBXur,  September  30, 1771. 

If  you  alone  were  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  present  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  the 
highest  presumption  in  a  stranger  to  attempt  to  influence 

*  The  period  was  arrived  for  the  election  of  a  lord  mayor  for  the  city 
of  London  for  the  year  1771-2.  That  election  was  regulated  principally^ 
though  not  exclusively,  by  the  rule  of  seniority  among  the  aldermen.  If 
the  senior  alderman  should  be  on  this  occasion  advanced  to  the  mayoralty, 
Hr.  Nash,  n  gentleman  unentangled  in  politics,  would  be  the  lord  mayor  of 
the  ensuing  year.  During  his  authority  the  powers  of  the  city  would  not 
be,  as  on  former  years,  at  the  command  of  Wilkes  and  the  opposition.  For 
these  reasons  the  patriots  exercised  all  their  activity  and  influence  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  of  Mr.  Nash.  But  their  divisions  had  greatly  diminished 
their  iiiHucnce,  and  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  were  sick  of  the  turbu- 
lence which  they  had  so  long  kept  up  :  the  case  was  not  thought  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  wonted  rule ;  Mr.  Nash 
^was  elected,  and^the  letter  of  Junius  fiiiled  in  its  aim.  Its  excellence  con- 
'  Jists  in  the  pertinency  of  its  applicatiod  to  the  design  of  the  writer,  in  the 
.brevity  and  phunness  with  which  the  arguments  are  stated,  and  in  Uie  skill 
with  which  the  eloquence  of  bold  metaphor  and  rehement  interrogation  it 
associated  with  simple  language  and  the  greatest  closeness  of  reasoning. 
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yonr  choice,  or  oren  to  offer  you  his  opinions.  But  the  i 
tion  of  public  afiGidrs  has  annexed  an  extraordinarj  impoitanoe 
to  jour  resolutions.  You  cannot,  in  the  choice  of  jour  ma^ 
trate,  determine  for  yourselves  only;  you  are  going  to  determine 
upon  a  point  in  which  everj  member  of  the  community  is 
interested.  I  will  not  scruple  to  saj  that  the  very  being  of 
that  law,  of  that  right,  of  that  constitution,  for  which  we  have 
been  so  long  contending,  is  now  at  stake.  Thej  who  would 
ensnare  jour  judgment  tell  jou  it  is  a  common^  ordinary  case, 
and  to  be  decided  by  ordinary  precedent  and  practice.  They 
artfully  conclude  from  moderate  peaceable  times  to  times 
which  are  not  moderate,  and  wliich  ought  not  to  be  peaceable ; 
while  they  solicit  your  favour,  they  insist  upon  a  rule  of 
rotation  which  excludes  all  idea  of  election  *, 

Let  me  be  honoured  with  a  few  minutes  of  your  attention 
The  question  to  those  who  mean  fairly  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people  (which  we  all  profess  to  have  in  view),  lies  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  Do  you  mean  to  desert  that  just  and 
honourable  system  of  measures  which  you  have  hitherto  pur 
sued  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  or  from  the  crown 
a  full  redress  of  past  grievances,  and  a  security  for  the  fiiture  ? 
Do  you  think  the  cause  desperate,  and  will  you  declare  that 
you  think  so  to  the  whole  people  of  England  ?  If  this  be 
your  meaning  and  opinion,  you  will  act  consistently  with  it  in 
choosing  Mr.  Nosh.  I  profess  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
private  character.  But  he  has  acted  as  a  magistrate,  as  a 
public  man ;  as  such  I  speak  of  him.  I  see  his  name  in  a  pro- 
test against  one  of  your  remonstrances  to  the  crown ;  he  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popular 
elections  in  the  city,  by  publishing  the  poll  upon  a  former 
occtision ;  and  I  know,  in  general,  that  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  slighting  and  thwarting  all  those  public  measures 

*  The  partv  interest  likely  to  be  served  by  an  obsemuioe  of  the  rule  ef  lo- 
tation  and  consequent  elevation  of  Aldexman  Nash  to  the  nuyoralty,  has  been 
already  noticed ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  letter,  therefore,' is  to  per- 
suade the  lirery  to  overlook  ^r.  Nash,  and  by  an  eztiaoriinary  exeidae  of 
their  elective  franchise,  to  rctur^  Air.  Crosby  or  Mr.  Sawbridge  in  his  stead, 
whose  politics  were  well  known  to  be  of  the  Whig  school  Bat  the  divi- 
sions which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  RiglAs  Society,  throv^ 
the  vanity  of  Oliver  and  Home,  had  now  spread  to  the  dty,  and  ahnoit 
ruined  the  popular  cause.  Many  were  suspicious  of  the  purity  ol  iti  kai- 
tn,  and  still  more  were  grown  inidlfferent  as  to  its  result 
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ifliich  you  have  engaged  in  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and 
hitherto  thought  most  worthy  of  jour  approhation.  From  his 
past  conduct  what  conclusion  will  you  draw,  hut  that  he  wiU 
act  the  same  part  as  lord  mayor  which  he  has  invariably  acted 
as  alderman  and  sheriff?  He  cannot  alter  his  conduct  with- 
out confessing  that  he  never  acted  upon  principle  of  any  kind. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  injure  the  character  of  a  man,  who  per- 
haps may  be  honest  in  his  intentions,  by  supposing  it  possible 
that  he  can  ever  concur  with  you  in  any  political  measure  or 
opinion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  to  persevere  in  those  reso- 
lutions for  the  public  good,  which,  though  not  always  i>uccess- 
fttl,  are  always  honourable,  your  choice  will  naturally  incline 
to  those  men  who  (whatever  they  be  in  other  respects)  are 
most  likely  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  great  purposes  which 
you  are  determined  not  to  relinquish.  The  question  is  not  of 
what  metal  your  insuruments  are  made,  but  whether  they  are 
adapted  to  the  work  you  iiave  in  hand  1  The  honours  of 
the  city,  i;i  these  times,  are  improperly,  because  exclusively, 
called  a  reirard.  You  mean  not  merely  to  pay,  but  to  employ. 
Are  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  likely  to  execute  the  extra- 
ordinary, as  well  OS  the  ordinary  duties  of  lord  mayor  ?  Will 
they  grant  you  common  halls  when  it  shall  be  necessary? 
Will  they  go  up  with  remonstrances  to  the  king?  Have  they 
firmness  enough  to  meet  the  fury  of  a  venal  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  Have  they  fortitude  enough  not  to  shrink  at  impri- 
sonment? Have  they  spirit  enough  to  hazard  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  a  contest  if  it  should  be  necessary,  with  a  prosti- 
tuted legislature  ?  If  these  questions  can  fairly  be  answered 
in  the  aihimative,  your  choice  is  made.  Forgive  this  passionate 
language,  I  am  unable  to  correct  it ;  the  subject  comes  home  to 
us  all,  it  is  the  language  of  my  heart*. 

JUNIUS. 

•  Piir&to  Letter,  No.  60,  voL  iL 
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LETTER  LIX*. 


TO  THE  PBINTEB  OF  THE    PUBLIO   ADYECTISEB. 

Sib,  OctoW  5, 1771. 

No  man  laments  more  sincerely  than  I  do  the  unhappj  differ 
ences  which  have  arisen  among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and 
divided  them  from  each  other.    The  cause  undonhtedly  suffezs 

*  The  dia«ension9  among  the  reformers  were  dbcrediting  their  canae  and 
defeating  all  their  porpowa.  The  Rockingham  Whigs  and  the  ibllowcn  of 
Lord  Cliatham  had  each  a  particobr  creed  respecting  the  garennnent  of 
America.  The  aociecjr  for  the  aopporc  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  had  heen 
divided,  and  in  some  sort  broken  up,  by  mucoal  recriminationa  between 
Wilkes  and  Home.  Amid  these  divisions  the  citv  liberals  especially  forgot 
their  complaints  and  eiibrts  against  those  whom  they  had  accounted  tho 
common  enemy.  The  aversion  which  Home  excited  against  Wilkes,  and 
the  still  greater  aversion  which  was  raised  against  Home,  hinderad  their 
respective  friends  from  due  eo-opeiation  to  defeat  Nash*s  election.  The 
ministry  new  daily  stronger  in  the  weakness  of  the  patriota.  The  former 
letter  of  Junius  had  not  proved  successful ;  but  be  waa  not  without  hopes 
that,  as  in  the  af&ir  of  the  shrievalty,  the  friends  of  Wilkea  had  soeoeededy 
so  they  might  now,  by  a  struggle,  achieve  their  object 

The  purport  of  this  letter  is  to  persuade  the  subdivided  refomiers  that* 
notwithstanding  the  diflbrences  exi«iing  among  themselvci,  they  ought  to , 
act  in  union  for  a  purpose  so  important  as  that  of  electing  a  mayor  fiivoiiiable 
to  their  cause.  Junius  produces  a  number  of  specious  argimients.  As  if 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  city  politics,  he  endeavours  to  dignify  hit 
theme  by  deriving  hu  illustrations  from  snbjeets  of  grandeur  and  moment. 
He  contrives  to  escape  to  the  examination  of  the  pariiamentaxy  oondoct  of 
the  opposition ;  and,  showing  that  iu  leaders  refused  no  aid,  and  sacrificed, 
in  furtherance  of  the  common  cause,  some  of  its  own  private  sentiments, 
strives  to  recommend,  by  this  example,  the  same  conduct  to  the  dty. 
He  pleads  again  the  apology  of  Wilkes.  He  hints  anew  at  the  miaehievoosly* 
perplexing  spirit  of  Home.  He  pronounces  the  encomium  of  Sawbridg^  and 
soothes  the  grumblings  of  Townshend.  He  artfully  endeavours  to  nmsa 
anew,  among  the  citixens,  an  indignation  against  the  leaders  in  the  govern* 
ment  that  should  withdraw  their  minds  from  their  own  mutual  discontentiu 
To  Lord  Manstield  he  turns,  as  to  a  favourite  subject  of  invective,  and 
strives  to  represent  him  as  the  worst,  because  he  was  the  ablest  and  the 
most  artful,  of  all  the  associates  of  the  ministry.  He  kindles  into  wiaih 
as  be  proceeds,  and  endeavours  to  animate  against  the  House  of  Commons 
ind  against  septennial  elections  that  indignation  which  began  to  flag. 
The  reader  cannot  but  remark,  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  how  artfully 
the  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  addressed  to  rouse  a  public  spirit  that  should 
stifle  those  private  dissensions  which  iu  first  part  strives  to  soothei^HnuNi 
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•  as  xvell  bj  tlie  diminntion  of  that  strength  vhich  union  carries 
;  \?ith  it  as  hj  the  separate  loss  of  personal  reputation,  irhich 
every  man  sustains  ^hen  bis  character  and  conduct  are  fre 
quently  held  forth  in  odious  or  contemptible  colours.  These 
differences  are  only  advantageous  to  the  common  enemy  of  the 
country ;  the  hearty  friends  of  the  cause  are  provoked  and  dis 
giisted ;  the  lukewarm  advocate  avails  himself  of  any  pretence 
to  reltipse  into  that  indolent  indifference  about  everything  that 
ought  to  interest  an  Englishman,  so  unjustly  dignified  \nth 
the  title  of  moderation ;  the  false,  insidious  partisan,  who 
creates  or  foments  the  disorder,  sees  the  fruit  of  his  dishonest 
industry  ripen  beyond  his  hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the  promise 
of  a  banquet,  only  delicious  to  such  an  appetite  as  his  own. 
It  is  time  for  those  who  really  mean  the  catiM  and  the  people*^ 
who  have  no  view  to  private  advantage,  and  who  have  virtue 
enough  to  prefer  the  general  good  of  the  community  to  the 
gratiticatiou  of  personal  animosities,— -it  is  time  for  such  men  to 
interpose  ;  let  us  try  whether  these  fatal  dissensions  may  not 
yet  be  reconciled ;  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  let  us  guard  at 
least  against  the  worst  effects  of  division,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  these  furious  partisans,  if  they  will  not  consent  to 
draw  together,  to  be  separately  useful  to  that  cause  which  they 
all  pretend  to  be  attached  to.  Honour  and  honesty  must  not 
be  renounced,  although  a  thousand  modes  of  right  and  wrong 
were  to  occupy  the  degrees  of  morality  between  Zeno  and 
Epicurus.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  may 
still  be  preserved,  though  every  zealous  sectary  adheres  to 
his  own  exclusive  doctrine,  and  pious  ecclesiastics  make  it 
part  of  their  religion  to  persecute  one  another.  The  civil  con- 
stitution,  too,  that  legal  liberty,  that  general  creed,  which 
every  Englishman  professes,  may  still  be  supported,  though 
Wilkes  and  Home,  Townshend  and  Sawbridge,  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  communicate ;  and  even  if  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  if  Savile,  Richmond,  Camden,  Hockingham,  and 
Chatham,  should  dis^ree  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  political 
worship,  and  even  in  the  interpretation  of  twenty  texts  in 
Magna  Charta.  I  speak  to  the  people  as  one  of  die  people. 
Let  us  employ  these  men  in  whatever  departments  their 
▼arious  abihlities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as  much  to  the 

•  See  PriTAte  Letter,  No.  63. 
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adyantage  of  the  common  cause  as  their  different  indinatiooa 
nill  permit  They  cannot  serre  us  mthout  essentially  sening 
themselves. 

If  Mr.  Nash  be  elected,  he  will  hardly  yentore.  aifter  so 
recent  a  mark  of  the  personal  esteem  of  lus  fellow-citizens,  to 
declare  himsei f  immediately  a  courtier.  The  spirit  and  actiTi^ 
of  the  sheriffs  ^Till,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  counteract  any 
sinister  intentions  of  the  lord  mayor ;  in  collision  with  Uieir 
virtue,  perhups  he  may  take  fire. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  exact  from  Mr.  Wilkes  the  Tirtues  of 
a  Stoic  TJ^sy  were  inconsistent  with  themselves  who,  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  represented  him  as  the  basest  of  man- 
kind, yet  seemed  to  expect  from  him  such  instances  of  forti- 
tude and  self-denial  as  would  do  honour  to  an  apostle ;  it  is 
not,  however,  flattery  to  say,  that  he  is  obstinate,  intrepid,  and 
femle  in  expedients ;  that  he  has  no  possible  resource  but  in 
the  public  favour,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  considemble  recom- 
mendation of  him.  I  wish  that  every  man  who  pretended  to 
popularity  were  in  the  same  predicament:  I  wish  that  a 
retreat  to  St.  James's  wore  not  so  easy  and  open  as  patnoto 
have  found  it.  To  Mr.  Wilkes  there  is  no  access.  However 
he  may  be  misled  by  passion  or  imprudence,  I  think  he  can- 
not be  guilty  of  a  deliberate  treachery  to  the  public ;  the  favomr 
of  his  country  constitutes  the  shield  which  defends  him  against 
a  thousand  daggers,  desertion  would  disarm  him. 

I  con  more  readily  admire  the  liberal  spirit  and  integrity. 
than  the  sound  judgment  of  any  man  who  prefers  a  republican 
form  of  government,  in  this  or  any  other  empire  of  equal 
extent,  to  a  monarchy  so  qualified  and  Umited  as  ours.  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  is  it  in  theory  the  wisest  system  of 
government,  nor  practicable  in  this  country.  Yec  though  I 
hope  the  English  constitution  will  for  ever  preserve  its  original 
monarchical  foim,  I  would  have  the  manners  of  the  people 
purely  and  strictly  republican.  I  do  not  mean  the  licentions 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  riot,  I  mean  a  general  attachment  to  the 
common  weal,  distinct  from  any  partial  attachment  to  persons 
or  families ;  an  implicit  submission  to  the  laws  only,  and  an 
affection  to  the  magistrate,  proportioned  to  the  intc^ty  and 
wisdom  -with  which  he  distributes  justice  to  his  people,  and 
administers  their  affairs.  The  present  habit  of  our  poUtical 
body  appears  to  me  the  vexy  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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The  fonn  of  the  constitation  leans  rather  more  than  enough 
to  the  popular  branch ;  while,  in  effect,  the  manners  of  th^ 
people  (of  those  at  least  who  are  likelj  to  talce  a  lead  in  the 
country)  incline  too  generally  to  a  dependance  upon  the  crown. 
The  real  friends  of  arbitrary  power  combine  the  facts,  and  are 
not  inconsistent  with  their  principles  when  they  strenuously 
support  the  unwarrantable  privileges  assumed  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  these  circumstances  it  were  much  to  be 
desired  that  we  haii  many  such  men  as  Mr.  Sawbridge  to 
represent  us  in  parliament.  I  speak  from  common  report  and 
opinion  only  when  I  impute  to  him  a  speculative  predilection 
in  favour  of  a  republic  ;  in  the  personal  conduct  and  manners 
of  the  man  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  he  has  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  that  republican  firmness  which  the  times  require, 
and  by  whicii  an  English  gentleman  may  be  as  usefully  and  as 
honourably  distinguished  as  any  citizen  of  ancient  Home,  of 
Athens,  or  Lacedxmon. 

Mr.  Townshend  complains  that  the  public  gratitude  has  not 
been  answerable  to  his  desert ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
artifices  which  have  suggested  to  him  a  language  so  unworthy 
of  his  undei'standing.  A  great  man  commands  the  atfections 
of  the  people,  a  prudent  man  does  not  complain  when  he 
has  lost  them :  yet  they  are  far  from  being  lost  to  Mr.  Towns- 
hend ;  he  has  treated  our  opinion  a  little  too  cavalierly.  A 
young  man  is  apt  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  himself,  to  be 
as  attentive  to  his  mistress  as  a  polite  and  passionate  lover 
ooght  to  be.  Perhaps  he  found  her  at  first  too  easy  a  con- 
quest ;  yet  I  fancy  she  will  be  ready  to  receive  him  whenever 
he  thinks  proper  to  renew  his  addresses.  With  all  his  youth, 
his  spirit,  and  his  appearance,  it  would  be  indecent  in  the  lady 
to  solicit  his  return. 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Home  to 
flatter  myself  that  these  gentlemen  will  ever  be  cordially 
reunited  ;  it  is  not,  however,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  each 
of  them  should  act  his  separate  part  with  honour  and  integrity 
to  the  public.  As  for  differences  of  opinion  upon  speeulative 
questions,  if  we  wait  until  they  are  reconciled*  the  action  of 
hnman  affairs  must  be  suspended  for  ever.  But  neither  are  we^ 
to  look  for  perfection  in  any  one  man,  nor  for  agreement. among 
many.  When  Lord  Chatham  affirms  that  the  authority  of  the 
British  legislature  is  not  supreme  over  the  colonies  in. the 
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sAme  sense  in  which  it  is  snpreme  over  Great  Britain ;  ^en 
Lord  Camden  supposes  a  necessity  (which  the  king  is  to  judge 
of),  and,  founded  upon  that  necessity,  attrihutes  to  the  crown 
%  legal  power  (not  given  hy  the  Act  itself)  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  I  listen  to  them  both 
with  diffidence  and  respect,  but  without  the  smallest  degree  of 
conviction  or  assent ;  yet  I  doubt  not  they  delivered  their 
real  sentiments,  nor  ought  they  tu  be  lustily  condemned.  I, 
too,  have  a  claim  to  the  candid  interpretation  of  my  country, 
when  I  acknowledge  an  involuntary  compulsive  assent  to  one 
vety  unpopular  opinion.  I  lament  the  unhappy  neoessicy, 
whenever  it  arises,  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  state  by 
a  temporary  invasion  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject*. 
Would  to  God  it  were  practicable  to  reconcile  these  important 
objects  in  every  possible  situation  of  public  al&irs !  I  regard 
the  legal  liberty  of  the  meanest  man  in  Britain  as  much  as 
my  own,  and  would  defend  it  with  the  same  zeal.  I  know  we 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  But  I  never  can  doubt  that  the 
community  has  a  right  to  command,  as  well  as  to  purchase, 
the  service  of  its  members.  I  see  that  right  founded  originally 
upon  a  necessity  which  supersedes  all  argument;  I  see  it 
established  by  usage  immemorial,  and  admitted  by  more  than 
a  tacit  assent  of  the  legislature.  I  conclude  there  is  no  remedy 
in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  grievance  complained  of;  for 
if  there  were,  it  must  long  since  have  been  redressed.  Though 
numberless  opportunities  have  presented  themselves  highly 
favourable  to  public  liberty,  no  successful  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  subject  in  this  article.  Yet  it 
has  been  felt  and  complained  of  ever  since  £ngland  had  a 
navy.  The  conditions  which  constitute  this  right  must  be 
taken  together ;  separately,  they  have  little  weight.  It  is  not 
fair  to  argue  from  any  abuse  in  the  execution  to  the  illegality 
of  the  power,  much  less  is  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
navy  to  the  land  service.  A  seaman  can  never  be  employed 
but  against  the  enemies  of  his  country  f .     The  only  case  in 

*  Junhif  alladcf  to  the  pnctiee  of  impntting  men  for  acn-Mnriee ;  thk 
legality  of  which  he  allows,  bnt  connnea  it  to  wfl^ffiog  men  alona. 

t  At  the  time  when  thA  dispute  between  this  eonntry  and  Spain  axiitod 
relatiro  to  Falkland's  Islands, 'for  a  brief  account  of  which,  see  note  to 
'  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  88  ;  under  a  persuasion  that  war  wni  ineritabW 
«n  armament  took  place,  and  press  wanaots  were  issued.    Tho  Ug^tj  of 
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which  the  king  can  have  a  right  to  arm  his  suhjects  in  general, 
is  that  of  a  foreign  force  being  actually  landed  upon  our  coast. 
Whenever  that  case  happens,  no  true  Englishman  will  inquire 
whether  the  king's  right  to  compel  him  to  defend  his  country 
be  the  custom  of  England  or  a  grant  of  the  legislature.  With 
regard  to  the  press  for  seamen,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
symptoms  may  not  be  softened,  although  the  distemper  cannot 
be  cured.    Let  bounties  be  increased  as  far  as  the  public 

these,  in  regard  to  the  city,  though  backed  br  tho  lord  mayor,  was  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wilkes  and  sercnil  other  aldemien,  who  discharged  all  per- 
sons brought  before  them  so  impressed.  In  consequence  of  these  discordant 
news  of  the  subject,  the  three  following  questions  were  submitted  by  the 
lord  mayor  to  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  most  celebrated  counsel  of  the 
day,  which,  together  with  their  answers,  it  has  been  thought  right  to 
subjoin. 

Qr*eiy  I.  May  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of  themselves,  by  virtue  of 
their  commission,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council,  legally  issue 
warrants  for  the  impressing  of  seamen  i 

Qnery  2.  If  yea,  is  the  wnrnmt  annexed,  in  point  of  form,  legal  1 

Query  3.  Is  the  lord  mayor  compellable  to  back  such  warrants  }  if  he  ii, 
what  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal  t 

"  The  power  of  the  crown  to  compel  persons  pursuing  the  employment  and 
occopation  of  seamen  to  serve  the  public  in  times  of  danger  and  necessity,  which 
has  its  foundation  in  that  universal  principle  of  the  laws  of  all  counti-ies.  tliat 
private  interest  must  give  way  to  the  public  safety,  appears  to  us  to  be  well 
established  by  ancient  and  long-continued  nsage  fiequently  recognised  ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  regulated  by  the  legislature,  and  noticed  at  least  without 
censure  by  courts  of  justice  ;  and  we  see  so  objection  to  this  power  bcing- 
excrased  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  under  the  authority  of  his 
ilajesty's  onlers  in  council. 

'*  The  form  of  tho  warrant,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  such  warrants 
have  been  usually  executed,  appear  to  us  to  be  liable  to  many  considerable 
objections ;  but  the  nature  of  those  objections  leads  us  to  titink  it  the  more 
expedient  that  the  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate  should  interpose  in  the 
execution  of  them,  to  check  and  control  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable  ; 
and,  thereibre,  nlthough  we  do  not  think  that  the  lord  mayor  is  compellable 
to  iKick  the  warrants,  or  liable  to  any  punishment  in  case  of  his  refusal,  we 
think  it  right  to  submit  it  to  his  Lordship's  consideration,  whether  it  will  not 
be  more  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  pro- 
teetioa  of  the  subject  from  oppression,  if  he  conforms,  in  this  instance,  to 
what  we  nnderstand  to  have  been  the  practice  of  most  of  his  predecessors 
upon  the  like  occasion. 

"  AL.  WEDDBRBURlTy 

•  •  «*  J.  OLTinr, 

**  J.  DUXNIRO." 

«  November  22ad,  1770.- 
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purse  can  support  them*.  Still  thej  have  a  limit,  and  when 
evexy  reasonable  expense  is  incurred,  it  will  be  found,  in  &ct, 
that  the  spur  of  the  press  is  wanted  to  gire  operation  to  the 
bounty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right 
of  pressius^,  uncil  I  heard  that  Lord  Maostield  had  applauded 
Lord  Chatham  for  delivering  something  like  this  doctrine  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  That  consideration  staggered  me  not  a 
little.  But.  upon  reflection,  his  conduct  accounts  uatnrallj 
for  itself.  He  knew  the  doctrine  was  unpopular,  and  was 
eager  to  Rx  it  upon  the  man  who  is  the  first  object  of  his  fear 
and  detestation.  The  cunning  Scotchman  never  speaks  truth, 
without  a  fraudulent  design.  In  council  he  generally  affects 
to  take  a  moderate  part.  Besides  his  natuml  timidity,  it 
makes  part  of  his  political  plan  never  to  be  known  to  reoom- 
mend  violent  measures.  When  the  guards  are  called  forth  to 
murder  their  fellow-subjects,  it  is  not  bv  the  ostensible  advice 
of  Lord  ^Mansfield.  That  odious  office,  his  pnidence  tells 
him.  is  better  left  to  such  men  as  Gower  and  Wevmouth,  as 
Barringtou  and  Grafton.  Lord  Hillsborough  wiseljr  oouliues 
his  firmness  to  the  distant  Americans.  The  designs  of 
Mansfield  are  more  subtle,  more  effectual,  and  secure.  —Who 
attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? — Lord  Mansfield.  Who  in- 
vades the  constitutional  power  of  juries? — Lord  Mansfield. 
What  judge  ever  challenged  a  juryman,  but  Lord  Mansfield? 
Who  was  that  judge,  who,  to  save  the  king's  brother, 
affirmed  that  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  quality,  who  obtains 
a  verdict  in  a  suit  for  criminal  conversation,  is  entitled  to  no 
greater  damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic? — Lord  Mans* 
field?  Who  is  it  makes  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  ? — 
Lord  Mansfield  ?  Who  is  it  forms  a  decree  for  those  com- 
missionei-s,  deciding  against  Lord  Chatham  f,  and  afterwards 
(finding  himself  opposed  by  the  judges)  declares  in  Parliament 
that  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  decree  ? — Lord  Mansfield.    Who  is  he  that  has 

*  This  fbggestion  was  adopted  by  the  cities  of  London,  Bristol  and 
Edinbuigh,  and  the  towns  of  J^ntiose,  Aberdeen,  Cambletown,  and 
Lynn. 

ir  On  the  Barton  Pynsent  estate,  which  was  dispfuted  by  the  rdatiTes  ol 
tbe  deceased  vith  tho  Eari  of  Chatham.    See  note,  jnm<;  p.  428. 
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made  it  the  stady  and  practice  of  his  life  to  nndermine  and 
alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Court  of  Eing*s 
Bench? — Lord  Mansfield.  There  never  existed  a  man  hut 
himself  who  answered  exactly  to  so  complicated  a  description. 
Compared  to  these  enormities,  his  original  attachment  to  the 
Pretender  (to  whom  his  dearest  hrother  was  confidential 
secretary)  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  the  hour 
of  impeachment  wUl  come,  and  neither  he  nor  Grafton  sliall 
escape  me.  Now  let  them  make  common  cause  against  Eng- 
land and  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  Stuart  and  a  Murray 
should  sympatiiise  with  each  other. 

When  1  refer  to  signal  instances  of  unpopular  opinions  de- 
livered and  maintained  by  men  who  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  no  view  but  the  public  good.  I  do  not  mean  to  renew  the 
discussion  of  such  opinions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  revive  the 
dormant  questions  of  Stamp  Act,  Com  Bill,  or  Press  Warrant. 
I  mean  only  to  illustrate  one  useful  proposition,  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  paper  to  inculcate : — That  we  sliouid  not 
generally  reject  the  friendship  or  services  of  any  man  because 
he  differs  from  ns  in  a  particular  opiftion.  This  will  not  ap- 
pear a  superfluous  caution  if  we  observe  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  mankind.  In  public  affairs,  there  is  the  least  chance  of  a 
perfect  concurrence  of  sentiment  or  inclination.  Yet  every 
man  is  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  common  stock,  and 
no  man's  contribution  should  be  rejected.  If  individuals  have 
no  virtues,  their  vices  may  be  of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  wiiti 
what  principle  the  new-bom  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  mea- 
sures he  supports  are  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  nation 
is  interested  in  his  conduct.  His  motives  are  his  own.  The 
properties  of  a  patriot  are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but 
there  is  a  quick  succession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is  worth 
preserving.  The  spirit  of  the  Americans  may  be  an  useful 
example  to  us.  Our  dogs  aod  hoi-ses  are  English  only  upon 
English  ground ;  but  patriotism,  it  seems,  may  be  improved 
by  transplanting.  I  will  not  reject  a  bill  which  tends  to 
confine  parliamentary  privilege  within  reasonable  bounds, 
though  it  should  be  stolen  from  the  House  of  Cavendish,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Onslow.  The  features  of  the  iiifimt  are  a 
proof  of  the  descent,  and  vindicate  the  noble  birth  from  the 
EMiseness  of  the  adoption.  I  willingly  accept  of  a  sarcasm 
from  Colonel  Barre,  or  a  simile  from  Mr.  Burke.    Even  the 
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silent  Tota  of  Mr.  Calcraft  is  worth  reckoning  in  a  dinsion. 
What  though  he  riots  in  the  plunder  of  the  army,  and  has 
only  determined  to  he  a  patriot  nhen  he  could  not  be  a  peer*? 
Let  us  profit  by  the  assistance  of  such  men  while  they  are 
^Tith  us,  and  place  them,  if  it  be  possible,  in  the  post  of  don* 
ger,  to  prevent  desertion.  The  wary  Wedderbonie,  the 
2X)mpous  Suffolk  f.  never  threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever 
went  upon  a  forlorn  hope.  They  always  treated  the  king  s 
servants  as  men  with  whom,  some  time  or  other,  they  might 
possibly  be  in  friendship.  When  a  man  who  stands  forth  for 
the  public  has  gone  tliat  length  from  which  there  is  no  prac* 
ticable  retreat,  when  he  has  given  that  kind  of  personal 
otfence,  which  a  pious  monarch  never  pardons,  I  then  begin 
to  think  him  in  earnest,  and  that  he  never  will  have  occasion 
to  solicit  the  forgiveness  of  his  countn*.  But  instances  of  a 
determination  so  entire  and  unresen'ed  ai-e  rarely  met  with. 
Let  us  take  mankind  as  they  are.  Let  us  distribute  the 
viitues  and  abilities  of  individuals  according  to  the  offices 
they  aifect.  and,  when  they  quit  tlie  service,  let  us  endeavour 
to  supply  their  places  with  better  men  than  we  have  lost.  In 
this  country  there  are  always  candidates  enough  for  popular 
favour.  The  temple  of  fame  is  the  shortest  passage  to  riches 
and  preferment. 

Above  all  things,  let  me  guard  my  countiymen  against  the 
meanness  and  folly  of  accepdug  of  a  trifling  or  moderate 
compensation  for  extraordinary  and  essential  injuries.  Our 
enemies  treat  us  as  the  cunning  trader  does  the  unskilful 
Indian.  They  magnify  their  generosity  when  they  give  us 
baubles,  of  little  propoitionate  value,  for  ivory  and  gold.  The 
same  House  of  Commons,  who  robbed  the  constituent  body 
of  their  right  of  free  election,  who  presumed  to  make  a  law 

*  Calcmft  WM  iiitrodaced  into  political  notice  by  Lord  Holhnd,  to  whom 
he  had  been  pnvnte  secretary,  and  afterwards  accnmalatod  an  immfiue 
private  property  by  becoming  army  agent.  He  subseqaendy  deserted  his 
patron,  and  strove  to  obtain  a  peerage  from  administration.  He  died  with* 
oat  having  obtained  his  object.  One  of  his  mistresses  was  the  eelebnted 
George  Ann  Bellamy. 

f  In  allusion  to  his  Lordship's  manner.  Yet  it  must  also  be  recoHccted 
that  he  headed  the  renegnde  Whigs  who  deserted  to  the  ministry  on  the 
death  of  Qtotm  Grenville.  See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  Net.  96  and  97, 
vol.  iL,  in  which  his  Lordship's  conduct  is  reprobated  in  rtrj  severe  1 
particularly  so  in  the  latter.  . 
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onder  pretence  of  didaring  it  * ;  who  paid  oar  good  king  a 
debts,  without  once  inquiring  hovr  they  were  incurred ;  who 
gave  thanks  for  repeated  muiSers  committed  at  home,  and  for 
national  infamy  incurred  abroad ;  who  screened  Lord  Mans- 
field ;  who  imprisoned  tlie  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  for 
asserting  the  subject's  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws: 
who  erased  a  judicial  record,  and  ordered  all  proceedings  in  a 
criminal  suit  to  be  suspended  f; — this  very  House  of  Com* 
mons  have  graciously  consented  that  their  own  members  may 
be  compelled  to  pay  their  debts,  and  that  contested  elections 
shall  for  the  future  be  determined  with  some  decent  regard  to 
the  meiits  of  the  case.  The  event  of  the  suit  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  crown.  While  parliaments  are  septennial, 
the  purchase  of  the  sitting  member  or  of  the  petitioner  makes 
but  the  difference  of  a  day.  Concessions  such  as  these  are 
of  little  moment  to  the  sum  of  things ;  unless  it  be  to 
prove  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the  injuries 
they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the 
imminent  danger  of  our  situation.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  iioat  and  are  preserved,  while  everything  solid 
and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LX. 

TO  THE  FBIMTKB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVEBTI8EB. 

Sir,  October  15, 1771. 

I  Au  convinced  that  Junius  is  incapable  of  wilfully  misre- 
presenting any  man's  opinion,  and  that  his  inclination  leads 
him  to  treat  Lord  Camden  with  particular  candour  and  re- 
pect.  The  doctrine  attribated  to  him  by  Junius,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  corresponds  with  that  stated  by  your  correspondent 
Scsevola  I ,  who  seems  to  me  to  make  a  distinction  without  a 

*  The  NvUum  Tempm  bill,  whicli  was  puMd  in  the  year  1769. 

f  For  a  further  explanatioa  on  this  snbiecx,  see  note  to  Miscellaneoos 
Letter.  No.  92. 

t  The  letter  of  Sesrola  here  referred  to  oocun  in  the  Public  Adv^rtUer 
of  October  12,  and  is  as  follows : — 

TO  JU2nV8a 

Sir, 
Toir  have  mistaken  Lord  Camden*s  opinion,  and  changed  it  into  aa  weak 
VOL.  I.  E  B 
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difference.  Lord  Camden,  it  is  agreed,  did  certainly  maintain 
'that,  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  king  Qyj  which  we  all 
mean  the  Jang  in  eouncU^  or  the  esecutiTe  power)  might  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  he  founded 
his  doctrine  upon  a  supposed  necessity,  of  which  the  king,  in 
the  first  instanes,  must  be  judge.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
cannot  be  judges  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  for  they  do  not 
exist :  thus  far  Junius. 

But,  says  Scaavola,  Lord  Camden  made  parUanunt^  and 
not  the  king,  judges  of  the  necessity.  That  parliament  may 
review  the  acts  of  ministers,  is  unquestionable ;  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  sapng  that  the  crown  has  a  legal 
power,  and  that  ministers  may  act  at  their  peril.  When  we 
say  an  act  is  iUegtU^  we  mean  that  it  is  forbidden  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  thi-ee  estates.  How  a  subsequent  resolution 
of  two  of  those  branches  can  make  it  legal  ab  initio,  will  re- 
quire explanation.  If  it  could,  the  consequence  would  be 
truly  dreadful,  especially  in  these  times.  There  is  no  act  of 
arbitrary  power  which  the  king  might  not  attribute  to  neee»' 

and  mischieToiis  a  tenet  as  could  hare  proceeded  firom  Scroggs  or  Jefferiei. 
You  hare  made  it  the  counterpart  of  the  ship-money  doctrine.  In  this 
representation  you  foUow  Lord  Mansfidd,  who  gaTO  that  colour  to  the 
argument  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  point  of  difference  between 
the  reprtiBTUaJdon  and  the  inUh  is,  tiuit  the  former  makes  Lord  Camden 
pronounce  the  king  judge  of  the  necessity,  and  the  latter,  namely,  my  Lord 
Camden's  real  speech,  makes  parliament  the  judge  of  it,  and  expoies  the 
head  of  the  minister  who  advised  the  illegal  act  upon  the  plea  of  its  neces- 
sity, to  the  mercy  of  pariiament.  Lord  Camden*s  opinion,  which- 1  heard 
him  twice  deliTer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  this: — That  *'if  the  king 
should,  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  issue  a  proclamation,  directing  a  step  to 
be  token  fiat  against  a  subsisting  law,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  parUar 
ment,  the  step  should  appear  to  Vum  to  hare  been  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  state,  tkeir  declaration  of  that  necessity  would  operate  as  a  retrospect, 
so  OS  to  make  the  act  legal  ah  initio  '* — (which  is  an  idea  countenanced  hy 
21r,  Locke). 

That  this  was  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  noble  Lord's  argument,  I  appeal 
to  himself  and  all  that  heard  him.  Whether  the  opinion  so  restored  be  or 
be  not  erroneous  in  point  of  law  is  a  question  foreign  to  this  letter,  which 
has  no  other  view  but  to  convince  the  public  that  his  Lordship  never 
delivered  that  pernicious  and  foolish  opinion  which  Junius,  by  mistake,  and 
Lord  Mansfield,  by  the  basest  misrepresentatian,  has  imputed  to  him. 

SOJBTOLA. 

For  Junius's  ooinion  of  this  writer,  see  the  note  to  Private  Letteib 
Ko.47 
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n^,  and  for  which  he  would  not  be  secure  of  obtaining  the  ap- 
probation of  his  prostituted  Lords  and  Commons.  If  Lord 
Camden  admits  that  the  subsequent  sanction  of  parliament  was 
necessaiy  to  make  the  proclamation  legale  whj  did  he  so  ob- 
stinately oppose  the  bill,  which  was  soon  after  brought  in,  for 
indemnifying  all  those  persons  who  had  acted  under  it?  If 
that  bill  had  not  been  passed,  I  am  ready  to  maintain,  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  Loni  Camden  s  doctrine  (taken  as  ScssTola 
states  it),  that  a  litigious  exporter  of  com,  who  had  suffered  in 
Ms  property  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation,  might  hare 
laid  his  action  against  the  custom  house  officers,  and  would 
infallibly  have  recovered  damages.  No  jury  could  refuse 
them ;  and  if  I,  who  am  by  no  means  litigious*  had  been  so 
injured,  I  would  assuredly  have  instituted  a  suit  in  West- 
minster Hall,  on  purpose  to  tty  the  question  of  right.  I 
would  have  done  it  upon  a  piinciple  of  defiance  of  the  pre 
tended  power  of  either  or  both  Houses  to  make  declarations 
inconsistent  with  law,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  with  an  act 
of  parliament  on  my  side,  I  should  have  been  too  strong  for 
them  all.  This  is  the  way  in  which  an  Englishman  should 
speak  and  act,  and  not  suffer  dangerous  precedents  to  be 
established  because  the  circumstances  are  ikvourable  or  palli- 
atiug. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Camden,  the  truth  is  that  he  inad- 
vertently overshot  himself,  as  appears  plainly  by  that  un- 
guarded mention  of  a  tyranny  of  forty  day$^  which  I  myself 
heard.  Instead  of  asserting  that  the  proclamation  was  Ugal, 
he  should  have  said,  "  My  Lords,  I  know  the  proclamation 
was  illegal,  but  I  advised  it  because  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  save  the  kingdom  from  famine,  and  I  submit  my- 
self to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  my  country." 

Such  language  as  tliis  would  have  been  manly,  rational,  and 
consistent :  not  unfit  for  a  lawyer,  and  every  way  worthy  of  a 
great  man. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 

P.S.  If  Scsvola  should  think  proper  to  write  again  upon 
this  subject,  I  beg  of  him  to  give  me  a  direct  answer,  that  is, 
a  plain  afiirmative  or  negative  to  the  following  questions : — In 
the  interval  between  the  publishing  such  a  proclamation  (or 
order  in  council)  as  that  in  question,  and  its  receiving  the 
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sanction  of  the  two  Houses,  of  what  oatim  is  it — is  it  Ugal 
or  illegal  f  or  is  it  neither  one  nor  the  other?  I  mean  to  be 
candid,  and  will  point  out  to  him  the  conseqaence  of  his 
answer  either  waj.  If  it  be  legal  it  wants  no  iaither  sanction. 
If  it  be  illegal  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  it,  consequent]  j 
it  is  a  useless,  nugatoiy  act,  eyen  as  to  its  declared  purpose. 
Before  the  meecing  of  parliament,  the  whole  mischief  which 
it  means  to  prereut  will  hsTO  been  completed'*'. 

*  The  Mowing  eztraet  of  a  tnbseqaont  letter  firom  Sesrola,  inserted  in 
the  Public  AdvertuiTj  October  24, 1771,  prores  ■uffictently  that  thia  writer 
at  last  admitted  Lord  Camden  lo  hare  maintained  an  emneoiu  doctrine. 

"  Mj  Lord  Camden  certainly  thought  the  rote  of  the  two  Honsei  t»  tkU 
cau  eqaiTalent  to  a  parUamentanr  declaration  ;  he  alao  thooght  tnch  deda* 
ration  made  the  act  (illegal  Iwfiire)  legal  a6  initio.  Now  aa  Lord  Camden 
is  no  patron  of  mine,  X  am  free  to  dedare  that  £  am  latiafied  he  was  wrong 
in  both  those  points,  on  the  foot  of  strict  law ;  that  he  was  wrong  upon 
his  conviction,  Junius  himself  has  once  admitted ;  and  that  he  was  wrong 
upon  ihir  and  rational  though  not  satisiactory  grounds,  will  appear  to  erery 
man  of  good  understanding.  The  shade  between  his  erroneous  doctrine  and 
the  true  one  being  in  sense  and  reason  hardly  distinguishable ;  both  doc- 
trines admit  the  proclamation  to  be  illegal,  and  at  the  minister's  peril  till 
the  meeting  of  parliament — ^both  doctrines  admit  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament (in  this  or  that  mode)  sole  judges  of  the  necessity — ^both  doctrines 
agree  in  exposing  the  minister  to  impeachment  if  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament should  decide  against  his  plea  of  necessity.  Whether  upon  the 
dechuation  of  necessity  ^e  act  becomes  good  in  law  ab  «»tMo,  or  not,  is  the 
only  question.  Locke  (no  Tory)  holds  the  affirmatiTe.  The  law,  in  my 
opinion,  strictly  taken,  is  in  the  negatiTo  ;  for  I  conceiTe  that  nothing  but 
an  indemnity  bill  could  justify  the  crown  for  haring  snpefseded  a  positiTe 
act  of  parliainent." 

To  these  remarks  Junius,  on  the  following  day,  pats  the  subjoined 
questions  :— 

1st.  "  In  what  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  writings  is  it  maintained  that  the 
king  may  suspend  an  act  of  parliament,  and  that  the  subsequent  approba- 
bation  of  the  two  Houses  makes  the  suspension  UgtU  aJb  mmUo,  or  to  that 
eftctr 

2nd.  "  Does  Scssrola  think  that  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature  is  as 
easily  obtained  and  completed  as  a  rote  of  the  Lords  or  Commons  1**— The 
rest  is  a  dispute  about  words  not  worth  continuing. 
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TO  ZEKO*. 

Si»,  October  17, 1771. 

The  sophistry  of  your  letter  in  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield  is 
adapted  to  the  chiuracter  you  defend.  But  Lord  Mansfield  is 
a  man  of  /orm,  and  seldom  in  his  behaviour  transgresses  the 

*  THe  letter  of  Zeno  here  referred  to  oociin  in  the  Pvhlie  AdvtrtiMr, 
dated  October  15, 1771»  and  is  addressed  "  To  Junius,  olios  Edmund  the 
Jesuit  of  St  Omer's."  This  writer,  howerer,  was  not  the  oni]r  one  of  tbo 
some  period  who  erred  in  attributing  the  letters  of  Junius  co  Mr.  Burke. 
See  Preliminary  £ssar,  in  which  the  reasons  for  disbelioTing  that  gentleman 
to  have  been  the  author  of  them  are  more  particularly  given. 

As  Junius  thought  Zeno  s  letter  worthy  of  a  lepiy,  the  reader  may  not 
think  it  unworthy  of  a  perusaL    It  is  as  follows : — 

Sir, 
TouB  letter  of  the  dth  is  a  greater  miracle  than  any  yon  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced. I  do  not  mean  in  iu  arfpnnent,  language^  and  arrangement.  In 
these  particulars  you  have  been  invested  with  a  creative  power,  and  what- 
ever you  are  pleased  to  bring  forth  is  not  for  us  to  approve,  but  to  admire ; 
bat.  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  Sth  is  not  written  in  the  single  spirit  of  calumny; 
you  have  now  turned  the  efforts  which  formerly  were  exerted  in  creating 
divisions  amongst  the  good,  to  cement  those  which  never  fiail  to  arise 
amongst  the  bad.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  success  in  this  undertaking. 
Let  the  fathers  of  your  church  and  the  sons  of  the  city  unite.  Let  them 
club  their  arts  and  their  powers.  Let  Wilkes  enjoy  his  fertility  in  expedi- 
ents, he  will  have  need  for  it  all.  But  neither  that  fertility,  tho  republican 
firmness  of  Sawbridge,  no,  nor  the  youth,  spirit,  and  graces  of  Towiishend 
will  avail  to  overturn  the  constitution,  or  even  procure  to  them  or  to  yon 
the  ultimate  object  of  your  desires — a  little  money. 

Yet,  Sir,  why,  in  a  letter  professedly  written  to  reconcile  the  patriots  of 
the  city,  do  you  make  a  digression  to  abuse  Lord  Mansfield  1  Is  it  because 
of  the  diametrical  opposition  of  his  character  to  theirs )  Certainly  it  must 
be  so ;  and  Junius  is  less  a  fool  than  I  believed  him.  Nothing  more  likely 
to  reconcile  rogues  who  rail  at  each  other  than  railing  at  honest  men.  If 
your  dogs  are  of  the  tme  breed  they  will  leave  off  worrying  one  another, 
and  join  in  the  cry  against  the  comoMB  enemy. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  this  abuse  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  addreu  the 
mighty  Junius. 

This  phoenix  of  politicians  and  ef  reasoners  tells  the  public  that "  he 
never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right  of  pressing,  till  he  knew  Lord 
Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion*  That  indeed  staggered  him  not  a 
Ihtle ;"  and  to  be  sure*  it  waa  a  staggering  considemtion :  for  who  is  to 
lesm  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  nttariy  ignorant  of  the  Uwl  and  that  his 
Judgment  is  avowedly  so  weak  and  perverse,  that  a  wise  politician  (I  mean 
so  very  wise  a  politician  as  Junins)  will  examine  no  further,  but  at  ones 
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rules  of  decorum.  1  shall  imitate  his  Lordshlp^s  good  man- 
ners, and  leave  you  in  fall  possession  of  his  principles.  I 
inU  not  call  you  liar,  Jesuit,  or  villain;  but,  Tvith  all  the  po- 
liteness imaginable,  perhaps  I  maj  prove  you  so. 

coDcluda  that  piopo«ition  in  law  to  be  &Iae,  whicb  Lord  AtassfieUl  holds  to 
be  tne. 

Sir,  when  yon  nre  only  pnarile,  blundering,  inooniistent,  and  abiaxd,  I 
treat  you  as  you  deserre,  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  But  when  yon  asMrt 
poaitive  falsehoods,  the  mildest  usage  von  can  expect  is  to  hare  them 
crammed  down  the  foul  throat  from  which  they  issned.  Of  thu  nature  are 
the  qnestions  yon  make,  and  the  answers  yon  are  pleased  to  give  to  yourself 
in  relation  to  Lord  Mansfield.  So  many  infiunous  lies  as  these  answen 
contain  were  never  crowded  together  before'  not  even  by  Jnnins.  Ton 
insinuate  (and  you  dan  but  insinuate)  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  the  secret 
adviser  of  sending  out  the  guards  when  the  affiur  of  St.  Gorge's  Fields 
happened.  That  his  Lordship  was  in  any  shape  ostensibly  or  otherwise  con- 
cerned in  that  matter,  that  he  knew  of  it  till  days  after  it  happened,  is  a  lie 
of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  I  dare  you  to  bring  even  the  shadow  of  proof 
of  your  iniiamous  assertion. 

It  is  also  a  lie  that  Lord  Mansfield  attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He 
has  endeavoured,  indeed,  by  legal  and  constitntioDal  methods,  to  restnun 
the  abase  of  that  liberty,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  shown  himself  a  good 
citizen.  Are  yon  a  politician,  and  ignorant  that  the  abuse  of  the  best 
things  makes  them  degenerate  into  the  worst)  Are  yon  a  pretender  to 
reason,  and  ignorant  that  the  abuse  of  a  valoable  privilege  is  the  certain 
means  to  lose  it  1  Are  not  you  a  public  defiimer  of  every  respectable  chan^ 
ter  in  the  nation  ?  Have  not  you  carried  the  licence  of  the  press  beyond 
the  bounds  not  only  of  decency  and  humanity,  but  even  of  human  concep- 
tion i  And  dare  yon  complain  that  its  liberty  is  attackedt  Tour  relisnoe 
on  the  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  you  write  must  be  great  indeed,  when 
yon  dare  affirm  a  fact  which  is  contradicted  and  proved  a  lie  by  the  tery 
affirmation  of  its  truth. 

Nor  is  it  less  &lse  that  Lord  Mansfield  intades  the  constitutional  power 
of  juries.  I  re£er  all  who  are  not  willing  to  beliere  a  lie  upon  the  credit  of 
a  oommon  liar,  to  the  letters  of  Philelenthenis  Angficanns,  and  those  under 
the-  signature  of  A  Candid  Enquirer,  for  information  on  this  subject  The 
letters  are  in  the  Public  Adverfuen  of  November  and  December  Ust ;  and 
from  them,  all  who  are  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  law,  will 
see  it  dcariy  demonstrated  that  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  juries  is  no  less  the  law  of  the  land  than  the  advantage  of 
the  subject. 

Tour  question  relating  to  Lord  Mansfield's  challenging  a  juryman,  I  con* 
&SS  I  do  not  understand,  neither  do  I  know  to  what  it  alludes ;  a  dmrge  of 
that  nature  ought  to  hare  been  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  time, 
place;  and  occasion.  When,  where,  Tbd  on  what  account  was  this  donet 
Answer  me  thesb  qnestions,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  the  public  that  I  shall 
prove,  to  the  coorietion  of  evexy  reasonable  man,  that  if  it  was  so  dono  it 
was  legally  done. 
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Like  other  fiiir  pleadein  in  Lord  Mansfield's  school  of  justice, 
TOQ  answer  Junius  by  misquoting  his  words,  and  misstating 
his  propositions.  If  I  am  candid  enough  to  admit  that  this  is 
the  Tory  logic  taught  at  St.  Omer's,  you  wH  readily  allow  thai 


Tour  next  aocntsfcioft  ihowi  yoa  no  len  ▼oid  of  judgment  and  oonaistenqr 
than  of  justice  and  tenth.  You  accuse  Lord  Hanalield  to  the  public,  for 
saying  a  lord  is  entitled  to  no  greater  danmges  in  a  suit  for  the  debauching 
of  his  wife  than  a  mechanic  Lord  Mansfield  did  say  that,  in  an  action  of 
damages  for  criminal  conversation,  the  law  did  not  consider  the  rank  of  the 
person  injured ;  and  in  this  he  uttered  not  only  the  dictates  of  law,  but  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  humanity^  neither  of  which  you  seem  to  under- 
stand. Had  Lord  Manstield  said  that  the  law  did  not  consider  the  rank  of 
the  injuring  person,  it  might  hare  been  argned  that  he  meant  to  screen  the 
king's  brother ;  but  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness  is  not  greater 
than  between  this  proposition  and  the  proposition  he  maintained.  None  but 
an  Irish  understanding  could  possibly  take  the  change,  or  suppose  them  con- 
vertible propositions.  But  can  you,  Junius,  seriously  make  your  court  to 
the  people  by  telling  them  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  crime  of 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  lord  and  one  of  their  own  3  To  were  bred  at 
St  Omers.  Ton  were  destined  for  a  church,  not  that  indeed  of  which 
Savile^  &&.  are  the  &thers;  but,  howerer,  a  church  which  requires  some 
reading.  Reading  the  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  is  forbid  by  your  canons ;  but 
sorely  you  hare  heard  of  the  prophet  Nathan's  address  to  David  on  a  sub* 
ject  of  this  nature  1  The  prophet,  worse  than  Lord  Manstield,  thought  that 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  poor  man  was  a  greater  crime  than  debauching  the 
wift  of  a  lord  ;  for  this  phixn  and  humane  reason,  that  a  poor  man  s  wifis 
was  his  ail,  his  only  comfort  and  oonsobtion,  whereas  a  rich  man  had  many 
others;  yet  Junius,  the  popular  Junius,  tells  the  people  plainly  that 
debauching  one  of  thar  wives  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  lying  with  a  lord's, 
and  arraigns  the  upright  and  discerning  judge  who  says  that  the  injury  to 
the  husband  is  in  both  cases  equal 

Who  makes  commissioneFB  of  the  greAt  seal  t  Lord  Mansfield.  Indeed, 
I  thought  that  power  had  only  resided  in  the  king.  To  see  how  plain 
men  may  mistake  t  If  you,  Junius,  by  making  commissioners  mean 
advisbg  the  king  to  make  commissioners  I  understand  you.  The  ezpres- 
rion  is  rather  inaccurate,  but  that  one  is  often  obliged  to  pass  over  in  Junius. 
In  my  torn  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question.  Who  so  proper  to  advise: 
his  Majesty  in  the  choice  of  a  law  officer  as  Lord  Mansfield  ! 

Bat  Lord  Mansfield  not  only  made  the  commissioners  of  the  f?reat  seal, 
he  also  fiiimed  their  decree,  and  then  disavowed  the  decree  of  his  own. 
framing  in  the  House  of  Peers.  This  is  an  absurd  and  an  improbable  lie. 
It  is  absurd  and  improbable  to  suppose  Lord  Mansfield  framed  a  decree  for 
three  judges  veqy  capable  to  frame  one  themselves.  It  u  more  absurd  to 
sappose  I^rd  Mansfield  would  disavow  the  decree  which  he  himself  had- 
made,  in 'the  presence  of  the  three  eomifiissioners  for  whom  he  had  mada 
It,  and  who  could  so  easily  have  detected  his  duplicity.  And  it  is  a  direct 
and  public  lie  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law 
«M  fai  direct  opposition  to  that  decree.    He  did  not  give  aa.  opinion  in:  the 
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it  is  the  constant  practice  in  the  Court  of  Kings  Beach. 
Junius  doe9  not  tay  that  he  never  hud  a  doubt  about  the  stnet 
right  of  pressing  tUl  hs  knew  Lord  ManaJUld  wan  of  lk$  mnm 
opinion.  His  irords  are,  un^  he  heard  that  Lord  Man^iM 
had  applauded  Lord  Chatham  for  maintaining  that  doctrine 
in  the  Houte  of  Lords.  It  was  not  the  accidental  concurrenoo 
of  Lord  Mansfield^s  opinion,  but  the  suspicious  applause  given 
by  a  cunning  Scotchman  to  the  man  he  detests,  that  raised 
and  justified  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Junius.  The  question  ia 
not  whether  Lord  Mansfield  be  a  man  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties (which  Junius  has  never  disputed),  bat  whether  or  no  he 
abuses  and  misapplies  his  talents. 

Junius  did  not  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  advised  the 
calling  out  the  guards.  On  the  contrary,  his  plain  mean* 
ing  is  that  he  left  that  odious  office  to  men  less  cunning  than 
himself.  Whether  Lord  Mansfield  s  doctrine  concerning  libels 
be  or  be  not  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  public  in  general  are  very  well  able  to  deter- 
mine.    I  shall  not  enter  into  it  at  present.    Nor  do  I  think 


HonM  of  Peers.    He  only  stated  the  qnesuon ;  and  the  de 

on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  eight  jndget  who  attended.    F«r  the  tnth 

of  this  I  appeal  to  all  who  were  present. 

The  last  charge  of  Junius  representt  Lord  Massfield  makinflr  it  his  study 
to  undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  junspmdenee  in  the  Boaga 
Bench.  One  would  scarcely  belieTe  that  there  oould  he  aa  onderstanding 
so  twisted,  or  a  heart  so  corruptly  malignant  as  to  make  that  an  artide  of 
accusation,  which,  £iirly  taken,  includes  in  it  the  moat  exalted  merit  and 
virtue.  If  there  he  a  superiatirely  eminent  quality  in  Lord  Mansfield's 
great  and  deserved  character,  it  is  tha  unremitting  and  unwearied  eAirtf  he 
constantly  has  made  to  rescue  injured  and  oppressed  innooenee  from  tha 
harpy  fiings  of  chicane  and  quibble.     The  nation  does  him  justiee  in  thia 

C'cular ;  and  nil  the  arte  and  lies  that  bare  been  employed  to  defiuaa 
have  never  been  able  to  stagger  the  public  confidenoe  in  his  judgment 
and  integrity.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  breast  of  every  man  to  whom  I 
write ;  and  the  crowd  of  suitors  in  the  court  where  he  presides  gives  tha 
most  honourable  testimony  to  the  truth  which  I  affirm^  and  tha  most  paip^ 
ble  He  to  the  assertion  of  the  abandoned  Junius. 

And  now,  Sir,  having  answered  all  your  questions,  yon  are  worth  n» 
further  notice.  I  shall,  m  my  turn,  address  a  few  queries  to  the  publie ; 
and  I  am  sorry  that  the  temper  of  the  times  should  oblige  me  to  recall  toi 
their  memory  things  which  ought  to  be  indelibly  engraven  on  the  heart  o£ 
every  Englishman. 

By  whose  advice  was  it  that  his  Majesty,  immediately  an  his  aeccsaioa  ttt 
the  throne,  made  the  judges  pk^es  for  life,  thartby  rendering  them  inda- 
pendent  on  king  or  minister}    Lord  Mansfield.    Whan  Loid  Chatham  aail 
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it  necessary  to  say  much  to  a  man  who  had  the  daring  confi- 
dence to  say  to  a  jnry, "  Gentlemen,  you  are  to  bring  in  a  ver- 
dict gtdUy  or  not  gwUy^  but  whether  the  defendant  be  guilty 
or  innocent  is  not  matter  for  ^ottr  consideration.**  Clothe  it 
in  what  language  you  will  this  is  the  sum  total  of  Lord  Mans- 
field s  doctrine.     If  not,  let  Zeno  show  us  the  difiference. 

But  it  seems  the  liberty  of  the  pme  may  be  abtued  and  the 
abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  the  certain  means  to  lose  it. 
The  first  I  admit ;  but  let  the  abuse  be  submitted  to  a  jury^ 
a  sufficient  and  indeed  the  only  legal  and  constitutional  check 
upon  the  licence  of  the  press.  The  second  I  flatly  deny.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  Lord  Mansfield,  I  affirm,  that  "  tbo 
abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  not  the  certain  means  to  loao 
it.*'  If  it  were,  the  English  nation  would  have  few  privileges 
left,  for  where  is  the  privilege  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  been  abused  by  individuals  ?  But  it  is  fidse  in  reason 
and  equity,  that  particular  abuses  should  produce  a  general 
forfeiture.  Shall  the  community  be  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  because  there  ore  robbers  and  murderers  ? 

Lord  Camden  attempted  to  revive  the  impiooi  aod  wieonstitutional  doctrine! 
of  s  power  in  the  crown  to  diipenee  with  the  lawe  of  the  Uuid  (which  was 
preciseij  the  point  on  which  the  gloiiona  rerolution  hinged,  and  the  doctrine 
for  maintaining  of  which  Jomea  11.  lost  his  crown),  who  stood  in  the  breach, 
and  with  eloquence  and  argument,  more  than  human,  defeated  the  pemicioua 
attempt  1  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  supported  and  carried  through  the  House 
of  Peers  the  bill  called  the  IfuUum  Temput  bill ;  that  Uw  by  which  th» 
minds  of  the  people  were  qnieted  against  apprehensioa  of  claims  on  the  port 
of  the  crown  1  Lord  Mansfield.  To  whom  do  we  owe  the  success  of  the 
'  hiU  lor  restraining  the  privilege  of  parliament,  of  such  essential  service  to 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  especially-  to  that  part  of  it  which 
could  least  afford  to  lie  under  any  disadvantage,  the  industrious  shopkeeper 
and  tradesman }  Lord  Manstield.  Who  corned  Mr.  Grenville's  hut  legacy 
to  the  nation  through  the  House  of  Peers,  that  bill  by  which  questions  of 
elections  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  henceforth  to  be  tried  in  a  manner 
which  will  prevent  the  injustice  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  Middle- 
sex election,  and  guard  against  the  bad  consequences  which  it  was  feared 
nkht  follow  from  that  determination)    Lord  Mansfield. 

I  might  add  many  other  constitutional  questions  in  which  Lord  Mansfield 
has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  public  liberty.  But  if  what  I  have  already 
said  be  not  sufficient  to  vmdicate  the  first  character  in  the  nation  from  the 
iolte  aspersions  of  an  unprincipled  scribbler,  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  time 
IS  now  arrived  when  it  is  unworthy  of  an  honest  man  to  hbour  for  the 
public ;  and  the  character  of  an  Sn^lishnuin,  once  so  respectable,  will  no 
logger  be  known  hat  by  its  folly  and  ingratitude. — Zsmo. 
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Shall  the  commnnitj  be  ptmished,  because  indiTidoala  hare 
offended?  Lord  Mansfield  says  so,  consbtently  enough  irith 
his  principles,  but  I  wonder  to  find  him  so  ezpUcit.  Yet,  £>r 
one  concession,  however  extorted,  I  confess  myself  obliged  to 
him.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is,  after  all,  a  valuable  prwi' 
lege,  I  agree  with  him  most  heartily,  and  will  defend  it 
against  him. 

You  ask  me,  Whnt  juryman  was  challenged  by  Lord  Mans- 
field? I  tell  you  his  name  was  Benson.  When  his  name 
was  called  Lord  Mansfield  ordered  the  clerk  to  pass  him  by. 
As  for  his  reasons,  you  may  ask  himself,  for  he  assigned 
none*.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  all  men  thought  of  iL  This 
Benson  f  had  been  refractory  upon  a  former  jury,  and  would 
not  accept  of  the  law  as  delivered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  had 
the  impudence  to  pretend  to  think  for  himself.  But  yon  it 
seems,  honest  Zeno,  know  nothing  of  the  matter !  You  never 
read  Junius  s  letter  to  your  patron !  You  never  heard  of  the 
intended  instructions  from  the  city  to  impeach  Lord  Mans- 
field !  You  never  heard  by  what  dexterity  of  Mr.  Pateraoxt 
that  measure  was  prevented  ^1  How  wonderfully  ill  some 
people  are  informed  I 

Junius  did  never  affirm  that  the  crime  of  seducing  the  wife 
of  a  mechanic  or  a  peer  is  not  the  same,  taken  in  a  moiai  or 
religious  view.  What  he  affirmed,  in  contradiction  to  the 
levelling  principle  so  lately  adopted  by  Lord  Mansfield,  was, 
that  the  damaget  ehauld  be  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  for' 

*  On  A  motion  made  in  the  Home  of  Gobubobi,  For.  27, 1770,  bj  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Phippt,  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  William  the 
Third,  which  empowers  the  attomer-genenl  to  file  informationaev  t^leio,  the 
late  Lord,  then  Mr.,  Thorlow,  tolicitoi^fenenl,  thvt  defended  Lord  Mansfidd 
from  the  charge  here  bronght  againtc  him  by  Jumna : — "  Indeed,  if  a  jorjw 
nan  has  been  rejected  without  a  challenge  fiom  the  parties,  there  is  room  fer 
damonr.  Such  an  act  is  highly  ciiminaL  No  man  is  able,  no  honest  maa 
wonld  wish,  to  defend  it.  Bat  let  ns  not  be  rssh  in.  passing  seatenea.  Let 
the  fiwt  be  well  authenticated  before  we  condemn,  kumonr  is  not  a  sofll* 
dent  groand  for  proceeding.  As  we  found  it  a  liar  in  other  artides,  we 
hare  this  reason  to  doubt  its  Teradtr;  thoneh  I  frequent  Westminster  Hail, 
I  know  nothing  of  it ;  but  1  must  confess  toat  1  cannot  gitie  it  the  least 
credit.  The  great  judge  who  is  suspected  was  incapable  of  aoch  aa 
•ction.- 

t  See  Letter  68,  j>oil,  p.  488. 

I  Mr.  Peterson  was  one  of  the  common  council  fhr  the  ward  of  IbniDf* 
don  Within,  and  t jok  an  aetiTe  part  in  faTour  of  gorenmanti 
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tuM  of  the  partUi;  and  for  this  plain  reason  (admitted  bj 
eTOiy  other  judge  that  ever  sat  in  Westminster  Hall),  because 
Tfthat  is  a  compensation  or  penalty  to  one  man  is  none  to 
another.  The  sophistical  distinction  joa  attempt  to  draw  be- 
tween the  person  injured  and  the  person  injuring  is  Mans- 
field all  over.  If  you  can  once  establish  the  proposition  that 
the  injured  party  is  not  entitled  to  receive  large  damages,  it 
follows  pretty  plainly  that  the  party  injuring  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  them;  consequently  the  king's  brother  is 
efifectoally  screened  by  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine.  Your  re 
ference  to  Nathan  and  David  comes  naturally  in  aid  of  your 
patron's  professed  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  is  fond  of  in 
tTodudng  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  any  law  that  con 
tradicts  or  excludes  the  common  law  of  England ;  whether  it 
be  caiwn,  civil,  jus  gentium,  or  Levitic€U.  But.  Sir,  the  Bible 
is  the  code  of  our  religious  faith,  and  not  of  our  municipal 
jurisprudence;  and  though  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God  to  in- 
flict a  particular  punishment  upon  David's  crime  (taken  as  a 
breach  of  his  divine  commands^  and  to  send  his  prophet  to  de- 
nounce it,  an  English  jury  have  nothing  to  do  either  with 
David  or  the  prophet.  They  consider  the  crime  only  as  it  is 
a  breach  of  order,  an  injury  to  an  individual,  and  an  offence 
to  society,  and  they  judge  of  it  by  certain  positive  rules  of 
law,  or  by  the  practice  of  their  ancestors.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart  is  much  indebted  to  you  for 
comparing  him  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  That  his  Royal 
Highness  may  be  the  man  after  Lord  Mansfield's  own  heart 
seems  much  more  probable,  and  you  I  think.  Mr.  Zeno,  might 
succeed  tolerably  well  in  the  chmcter  of  Nathan.  The  evil 
deity,  the  prophet,  and  the  royal  sinner,  would  be  very  proper 
company  for  one  another. 

Tou  say.  Lord  Mansfield  did  not  make  the  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal^i^,  and  that  he  only  advised  the  king  to  appoint. 
I  believe  Junius  meant  no  more,  and  the  distinction  is  hardly 
worth  disputing. 

You  say  he  did  not  deliver  an  opinion  upon  Lord  Chatham's 

*  It  has  been  already  obserred,  tliat  tha  great  seal  was  put  in  commission, 
upon  tho  sndden  death  of  Charles  Yorka  through  pdlitical  chagrin.     Lord  • 
.Uansfidd  was  upon  this  occasion  made  speaker  of  ue  House  of  Lords,  and 
received  the  fees,  which  were  supposed  to  amount  to  6000L  per  annum. 
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uppeal.  I  affina  that  he  did,  directly  in  faToar  of  the  appeal  4^. 
This  is  a  point  of  iaet  to  be  determined  hj  evidence  onljr. 
Bat  yoa  assign  no  reason  for  his  supposed  sirenoe,  nor  for  his 
desiring  a  conference  with  the  judges  the  day  before.  Was 
not  all  Westminster  Hall  conrinced  that  he  did  it  with  a  view 
to  puzzle  them  with  some  perplexing  question,  and  in  hopes 
of  bringing  some  of  them  oyer  to  lum  ?  You  say  the  com- 
missioners were  very  capMs  of  frammg  a  deeres  for  them' 
selveg  By  the  fact  it  only  appears  that  they  were  caoable  of 
framing  an  UUgal  one,  which,  i  apprehend,  is  not  muai  to  the 
credit  either  of  their  learning  or  integrity. 

We  are  both  agreed  that  Lord  Mansfield  has  incessantly 
laboured  to  introduce  new  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  court 
where  he  presides ;  but  you  attribute  it  to  an  honest  zeal  in 
behalf  of  innocence  oppressed  by  quibble  and  chicane.  I  say 
that  he  has  introduced  new  latD  too,  and  removed  the  land- 
marks established  by  former  decisions.  I  say  that  his  view 
is  to  change  a  court  of  common  law  into  a  court  of  equity, 
and  to  bring  everything  within  the  turbitrium  of  a  prmlorian 
court.  The  public  must  determine  between  us.  But  now 
for  hit  merite.  First,  then,  the  establishment  of  the  judges 
in  their  places  for  life  (which  you  tell  us  was  advised  by 
Lord  Mansfield)  was  a  concession  merely  to  catch  the 
people.  It  bore  the  app^nmce  of  royal  bounty,  but  had 
nothing  real  in  it.  The  judges  were  already  for  life,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  a  detniee*  Your  boasted  bill  only 
provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  kings 
successor  to  remove  them.  At  the  best,  therefore,  it  is  only 
a  legacy,  not  a  gift,  on  the  part  of  his  present  Majesty,  since 
for  himself  he  gives  up  nothing.  That  he  did  oppose  Lord 
Camden  and  Lord  Northington  upon  the  proclamation  against 
the  exportation  of  com»  is  most  true,  and  with  great  ahility 
With  his  talents,  and  taking  the  right  side  of  so  dear  a 
question,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  ill.  His  motives  are 
not  so  easily  penetrated.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  politics  at  that  period,  will  judge  of  them  somewhat 

*  Sir  Wm.  Pynsent  bad  bequeathed  an  estate  to  Lord  Cbatham,  wbich 
beqfieat  waa  contested  by  hia  immediate  bein.    Tbe  cbancellorahip,  then  ' 
in  commission,  was  appealed  to.     Lord  Cbatham  lost. bis  cause  by  Htn 
dectaion  of  tbe  commissioners ;  but  gained  it  upon  a  furtber  appeal  to  tbt 
House  of  Lords. 
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differently  from  Zeno.  Of  the  popalar  bills,  which  jou 
saj  he  supported  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  most  material 
is  unquestionably  that  of  "Mr.  Grenville  for  deciding  con- 
tested elections.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what 
possible  pretence  any  member  of  the  Upper  House  could 
oppose  such  a  bill,  after  it  liad  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
monsf  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  share  he  had  in  pro- 
moting the  other  two  bills,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  him  all  the 
credit  you  desire.  Still  you  will  find  that  a  whole  life  of  de- 
liberate iniquity  is  ill-atoned  for  by  doing  now  and  then  a 
laudable  action  upon  a  mixed  or  doubtful  principle.  If  it  be 
unworthy  of  him,  thus  ungratefully  treated,  to  labour  any 
longer  for  the  public  in  God*s  name  let  him  retire.  His 
brothers  patron  (whose  health  he  once  was  anxious  for)  is 
dead,  but  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  survives,  and,  I 
dare  sav,  will  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

PHILOJUNIITS. 
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TO  AN  ADTOGATE  IK  THE  CAUSE  OF  TEES  PEOPLE  4*. 

So,  October  18. 1771. 

Yon  do  not  treat  Junius  fairly.    You  would  not  have  con- 
demned him  so  hastily,  if  you  had  ever  read  Judge  Foster*s 

*  The  letter  tbu  tubtcribed  appeared  in  the  Pvilie  AdvtrtUer,  Oct.  16, 
1771,  and  deaerrea  a  penual,  as  it  was  deemed  entitled  to  a  repiy. 

to  juxigs. 
Sib, 
Thess  ia  a  bigotrj  in  politics  as  well  aa  in  religion.  Preeepta  which,  on 
eiamiaatton,  we  ahoold  have  found  to  be  erroneous,  are  often  implicitly 
reeeived  by  us,  because  we  hare  formed  nn  opinion  of  the  integrity  and 
aoond  judgment  of  those  by  whom  they  were  penned ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  biasaed  by  those  principles  entirely  whidi  they  hare  imbibed 
in  their  yonth,  and  pay  deference  to  those  persons  and  things  which  their 
parenu  instructed  them  to  revere.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  reputation  of 
a  writer,  the  stricter  gnard  I  must  keep  orer  my  belief  for  the  easier  he 
might  lead  my  judgment  astray.  I  eren  think  it  my  duty,'  when  such 
1^  writer  eiTs^  to  sound  the  alarm,  lest  my  fcllow-citiaens  be  unwarily  misled. 
Junxua  is  their  favourito  guide;  but  shall  they  follow  him  blindfold  be- 
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argument  npon  the  legality  of  pressing  seamen.  A  man  lAa 
has  not  read  that  argument  is  not  qoalified  to  speak  aocontslj 
upon  the  subject  In  answer  to  strong  facts  and  fair  reason- 
hag*  you  produce  nothing  but  a  vague  comparison  between 
two  things  which  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  each  other. 
General  warrants,  it  is  true,  had  been  often  issued,  but  thej 
had  neyer  been  regularly  questioned  or  resisted  until  the  case 
of  Mr.  Wilkes.  He  brought  them  to  trial,  and  the  moment 
they  were  tried  they  were  declared  ilUgal.  This  is  not  the 
case  of  press  tcarrants.  They  have  been  complained  of,  qoes 
tioned,  and  resisted,  in  a  thousand  instances ;  but  still  the 
legislature  have  never  interposed,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
formal  decision  against  them  in  any  of  the  superior  courts. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  frequently  recognized  and  ad- 
cause  he  affirms  it  to  be  dork  1  No,  let  them  walk  with  their  ejes  open,  and 
see  if  there  be  not  a  my  of  light.  Credulity  and  superstitious  renenuioa 
have  ever  held  in  darkness  the  human  mind.  It  was  not  till  the  Pope  and 
his  priests  had  forfeited  their  character  of  holiness  and  in&llibility  that  the 
Eeformation  took  place,  and  mankind  began  to  think  for  themseU-es ;  the 
Scriptures  began  to  be  understood  in  their  original  meaning,  though  many  to 
this  day  interpret  them,  not  as  they  have  considered  them  in  their  own 
minds,  but  as,  by  their  priests  or  their  parents,  they  are  taught  to  beheva. 
It  was  not  till  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  abused  by  the  House  of 
Stuart,  that  the  revolution  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Britain.  Men 
then  lost  that  fear  and  reverence  with  which  they  used  to  behold  their 
king ;  and  they  began  to  imagine  it  would  be  better  for  the  common  wiai 
that  his  power  and  prerogative  were  curtailed.  The  authority  of  the 
monarchical  law-writers  became  also  disregarded;  and  customs  which, 
before  that  period,  were  peaceably  received  as  the  laws  of  the  land,  wen 
then  found  to  be  iUe^  and  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  a  firce  man. 
Our  minds  are  becoming  still  daily  more  enlightened;  general  wanaati 
have  lately  been  abolished  as  illegal ;  and  you,  Junius,  have  publidy  a> 
raigned  the  conduct  of  our  chief  maBistiate  with  a  freedom  hitherto  un- 
known. A  few  years  ago  a  jury  of  your  own  countrymen  would  have 
perused  your  sentiments  of  their  king  with  almost  the  same  horror  and 
detestation  as  they  would  have  read  blasphemy  against  their  Qod.  Yon 
have  indeed.  Sir,  been  the  grottest  reformer  of  our  political  creed,  axid  I 
revere  you  for  your  enlarged  mind.  But,  though  in  general  I  assent  to  tha 
articles  of  your  fiuth,  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  you  in  the  opinioni 
delivered  to  us  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  this  month.  What  yon  hav* 
there  written  on  the  subject  of  press  warrants  does  not  beeome  yoor  pen. 
I  wish.  Sir,  f»r  your  own  honour  you  would  give  that  matter  a  second  cob> 
sidenition.  Ton  say,  "  I  see  the  right  (of  nressing  men  into  the  sea  isr* 
rice)  founded  originally  upon  necessity,  which  suposedea  all  argument  I 
see  it  established  by  usage  immemorial,  and  admitted  by  more  than  a  imat 
assent  of  the  legislature.    I  conclude  there  it  no  remedy  in  the  natan  «f 
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mitted  hy  parliament,  and  there  are  judicial  opinions  given  in 
their  favour  by  judges  of  the  first  character.  Under  the 
various  circumstances  stated  hj  Junius,  he  has  a  right  to  con- 
dude /or  himself  that  there  is  no  remedy.  If  yon  have  a  good 
one  to  propose,  yon  may  depend  upon  the  assistance  and  ap- 
plause of  Junius.  The  magistrate  who  guards  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  deserves  to  be  commended.  But  let  him  re- 
member that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  provide  for,  or  at  least  not 
to  hazard,  the  safety  of  the  community.  If,  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  'vrar,  and  the  expectation  of  on  invasion,  you  would 
rather  keep  your  fleet  in  harbour  than  man  it  by  pressing 
seamen  who  refuse  the  bounty,  I  have  done. 
You  talk  of  disbanding  the  army,  with  wonderful  ease  and 

things  for  the  grierance  complained  of;  for,  if  there  were,  it  mutt  long 
since  hare  been  redressed." — Xow  rcallr.  Sir,  this  conclusion  is  more  like 
the  argument  of  a  bigoted  priest  of  the  chiuch  of  Kome  than  the  sound 
reasoning  of  a  Protestant  diyine.  Ton  might  as  well  hare  told  us  to  reve- 
rence the  Pope,  to  belieTO  in  tmnsubstantiation,  and  to  icneel  to  ail  the 
images  of  the  popish  sainu,  because,  if  it  were  not  proper  so  to  do,  our 
ancestors  would  not  hare  done  so  before  as.  Would  you  not  hare  been 
laughed  at  if,  in  the  debate  on  the  legaiitj  of  general  warrants,  you  had 
dedared  there  was  no  remedy  against  them,  because,  if  there  were,  they 
mtut  long  since  hare  been  decUired  illegal  1  Were  not  general  wairnnu  as 
much  estoblished,  by  usage  immemorial,  as  is  the  arbitrary  custom  of  prea^ 
ing  men  }  and  were  they  not  as  anciently  admitted  by  the  tacit  assent  of 
the  legislature }  Surely,  Sir,  if  you  had  been  seriously  inclined  to  investi- 
gate the  truth,  you  would  have  delivered  yourself  in  a  more  rational  style. 

A  man  of  your  fisrtile  imagination  could  easily  have  thought  of  a  remedy 
against  the  grievance  compluned  of  in  the  custom  of  pressing  men.  Yoa 
could  have  shown  us  that  a  body  of  seamen  kept  in  constant  pay  was  much 
more  necessary  £>r  the  defence  of  this  country  than  a  standing  army.  You 
could,  during  the  peace,  have  found  employment  for  those  seamen  in  the 
dock-yards,  in  the  herring  fishery,  in  the  custom<4ioiise  cutters,  and  in  fully 
manning  those  inactive  men-o^war  now  most  improperly  called  guard-shipi^ 
though  originally  intended  to  guard  our  isle.  In  short.  Sir,  if  those  seamen 
were  to  do  nothing  during  the  peace,  they  would  still  be  more  requisite 
than  an  army  in  peace,  only  employed  to  add  force  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  But  Jtmius  was  not  in  earnest.  He  is,  periiaps,  one  of  our  dis- 
carded ministers  (or  rather  one  of  their  seecetaiies,  for  ndnisten  rarely  write 
so  well),  fie  expects  to  be  employed  again;  xad.  as  he  may  then  have 
oqpasion  for  men,  suddenly  to  put  a  fleet  to  sea,  he  must  not  deliver  his 
opinion  against  press  warrants ;  if  it  were  reeeived,  he  might  hereafter  find 
a  difficulty  to  equip  his  fleet ;  the  remedy,  though  found  by  him,  being 
net  yet  applied  to  the  grievance  of  wkidh  the  nation  would  complain. 

As  AsvooAxa  nr  tbb  Cav^x  of  tbi  Psopul 
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indifference.    If  m  iriser  man  held  soch  language,  I  shoold  tie 
apt  to  suspect  hia  sincerity. 

As  for  keeping  up  a  much  greaUr  number  of  seamen  in 
time  of  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  done.  Ton  will  oppress  the 
merchant,  you  will  distress  tnde.  and  destroy  the  nursery  of 
your  seamen.  He  must  be  a  miserable  statesman  who  volon* 
tarily,  by  the  same  act,  increases  the  public  expense  and 
lessens  the  means  of  supporting  iL 

PHILOJUKIUS. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

Octobtt  22, 177L 
A  FRiEio)  of  Junius  desires  it  may  be  observed  (in  answer  to 
A  Banister'auLaw*)^^ 

1.  That  the  fact  of  Lord  Mansfield*s  having  ordered  a  jury- 
man to  be  passed  by  (^which  poor  Zeno  never  heard  of),  is  now 

*  Tba  lotttf  here  refemd  to  appctnd  in  the  PubUe  Advtrlmr  of  Oct 
19, 1771,  and  ii  as  foUowg  :— 

LORD  lUmULD  DEflHOU)  AKUJXn  JXHttOS  JLVD  HIS  PABTT. 

Jumni  deriTM  importanco  from  «T«iy  leply.  Hii  pride  is  flattered  by 
the  number  of  his  opponents ;  and  even  detection  itself  is  a  triumph  to  a 
man  who  has  no  honour,  no  &me  to  lose.  In  the  absence  of  all  cfaazactar 
he  enjoys  the  seenrity  which  others  owe  to  a  reputation  inmlneiable  on 
every  side ;  and  he  is  singularly  independent  of  rebuke,  under  the  unpaal* 
leled  depnvity  of  his  mind.  But  there  are  charges  which  require  an 
answer,  notwithstanding  the  discredit  which  is  annexed  to  them  en  aeeooni 
of  the  qiuirter  from  which  they  come.  Junius  is  not  more  wicked  than 
some  of  his  readers  are  credulous;  and  this  consideration  was  the  sole 
inducement  to  the  following  dispassionate  answer  to  his  late  attack  upon  a 
great  law  Lord  who  is  an  ornament  to  the  present  age. 

The  charge  that  kit  LonUkip  chalUtifftd  a  juror  is  at  once  impossible  and 
absurd.  It  answers  itself,  and  bears  the  lio  on  its  fiwew  But  Junius  asay 
found  his  accusation  upon  a  misrepresented  fiict.  A  jurjrman,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  for  a  suspicion  conceived  upon  something  which  happened  in 
court,  was  passed  by  with  the  acquiescence  and  consent  of  the  counsel  on 
both  sides.  Neither  of  the  parties  complained.  A  frctious  attorney,  to 
gain  consequence  to  himself,  began  to  mutter.  He  met  with  no  eneourage- 
ment,  and  he  dropped  the  affidr.  Junius  ought  to  know  that  jurors  am 
passed  by  with  the  acquiescence  of  both  parties,  without  ^formal  cAoUsufb 
Without  the  consent  of  both,  it  cannot  be  done.  Such  a  measure  would 
be  a  mu^alj  and,  upon  motion,  would  be  set  aside  of  course  by  the 
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fonnallj  admitted.  When  Mr.  Ben8on*8  name  xras  called. 
Lord  Mansfield  was  observed  to  flush  in  the  face  (a  si^al  of 
guilt  not  uncommon  irith  him),  and  cried  out,  pau  him  by. 
This  I  take  to  be  something  more  than  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge.    It  is  an  unlawful  command,  without  any  reason 

court  Bat  wlien  the  parties  axe  aatiiiied,  nobody  else  hat  any  light  to 
conpuiin. 

Hu  Lordship  hat  dalroyed  thd  liberty  of  the  press,  Janias,  in  this  charge, 
girea  himself  the  lie.  No  writer  erer  used  the  liberty  of  the  preu  with 
such  unrettzaioed  freedom  as  himself ;  no  times  were  ever  so  much  marked 
as  the  present  with  public  scurrility  and  defiunation.  A  reply  to  the  charge 
is  in  every  column  of  every  paper.  Ther  are  the  most  dangeroos  enemies 
who  abase  the  liberty  of  the  press  like  Junius  and  his  adherents. 

His  lordship,  not  content  with  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has,  if 
we  beliere  Junius,  restrained  ths  power  of  jtartes.  Juries,  it  has  never  yet 
been  doubted,  hare  a  power  of  doing  either  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
their  will  and  pleasore.  The  only  question  is.  by  what  rules  should  they 
gOTem  themselves  if  they  mean  to  do  right  Till  the  year  1730,  there  was 
some  doubt  whether  the  construction  of  a  libel  was  not  a  question  of  law ; 
but  in  Franklin's  trial,  the  rule,  which  has  been  invariably  ever  since  fol- 
lowed, was  admitted  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  then  attomey-geneml,  agreed  to 
by  eminent  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  adopted  by  the  court.  Lord 
Mansfield  made  a  Ute  opinion  of  the  court  very  public,  undoubtedly  with  a 
Tiew  that  it  should  be  taken  up  consdtntionaUy  in  parliament  by  those  who 
pretended  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  by  a  bill,  in  the  progress  of  which 
the  matter  might  be  discussed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  judges.  It  waa 
in  this  light  nnderstood ;  and  the  most  considerable  part  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  that  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  clear  that  there 
was  no  colour  for  a  declaiatory  law,  moved  for  a  bill  to  make  a  law  for  the 
iutnre^  which  waa  rejected.  The  enormous  crime  trumped  up  by  Junius 
and  his  party  then  is,  that  a  judge  tells  the  jury  what  in  his  opinion,  the 
lav  is,  and  leaves  them  afterwards  to  do  as  they  please,  without  interposi- 
tion. If  he  thinks  his  opinion  right  &*  he  most  certainly  does,  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  do  otherwise ;  and  he  vmist  repeat  the  some  conduct  whenever 
a  similar  case  comes  before  him. 

Junius  next  affirms,  that  ''to  save  the  kxng*s  brother.  Lord  Mansfield 
declared  that  in  a  verdict  for  criminal  conversation,  a  man  of  the  first 
quality  is  entitled  to  no  greater  damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic."  I 
have  talked  with  some  who  attended  the  trial,  I  have  read  the  spurious 
accounu  of  it  in  print  We  know  how  falsely  and  ignorantly  such  notes 
are  tiken,  even  when  the  writers  mean  no  haxm.  They  are  generally  un- 
intelligible tin  they  are  corrected  by  the  persons  concerned.  But  I  suspect 
that  malice  joined  issue  with  blunder  in  what  is  made  Lord  Mansfield's 
opinion.  It  is  full  of  nonsense,  contradictory,  and  manifestly  imperfect 
Much  depends  upon  a  word  or  two,  a  restriction  or  a  qualification.  The 
published  opinion  makes  Lord  Mansfield  tell  the  jury  that  the  measure  of 
damages  must  be  formed  from  all  the  circumstances  of  ^e  ease  taken 
together.    In  another  place,  it  makes  him  state  many  of  the  drenmstancesy 
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assigned.  That  the  oonnael  did  not  leastt  is  true;  but  Hom 
might  happen  either  from  inadyerteiioe  or  a  cximmal  OQm> 
plaisance  to  Lord  Mansfield.  You  BarriaUn  are  too  apt  to 
be  civil  to  mj  Lord  Chief  Justice,  at  the  expense  of  joor 
clients. 

and  lay  thef  are  not  at  all  material,  withont  any  reatriction  or  qnalifieation. 
But  the  Mope  and  occasion  of  the  direction  are  Terj  plain,  in  xiduiever 
wordi  the  direction  itaelf  waa  exprenad. 

A  very  eminent  and  able  counael  had,  with  a  torrent  of  etoqnenoa^  >PplMd 
tc  the  passiona  of  the  jury.  He  laboured  with  great  art  and  addren  to 
carry  them,  it  ia  impoaiible  to  ny  where,  merely  on  account  of  the  rank 
and  situation  of  the  parties.  The  Duke  of  Yock,  he  infonned  the  juxy, 
recovered  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  against  a  man  for  calling  him  s 
papist,  which  was  no  additional  damage  to  his  character,  for  all  Bngland 
knew  him  to  be  actually  a  papist.  H,  therefore,  eontinued  the  connsei,  thv 
king's  brother  recovered  so  much,  the  role  should  be  reciprocal,  and  th« 
defendant  ought  to  pay  much  more,  as  the  injury  was  greater.  The  leaned 
counsel  judiciously  passed  orer  the  many  cases  in  England— of  a  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  Duke  of  Beaufort,  a  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  many  other  peeca 
who  hod  recovered  moderate  damages  from  men  of  fortune.  But  he  rested 
on  an  Irish  cose,  of  which  he  stated  no  circumstances,  where  the  rule  wai 
to  give  such  damages  as  should  ruin  the  defendant.  He,  therefore,  contended 
for  an  exorbitant  verdict  by  way  of  punishment. 

It  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  judge  to  extricate  the  matter  ficon 
the  passions  of  the  jury,  worked  up  and  biassed  by  inflammatory  eloquence, 
that  powerful  instmment  of  deceit,  and  to  brinv  it  back  to  their  cool  and 
sound  judgments.  They  were,  therefore,  told  that  damages  are  by  way  of 
retribution  or  compensation  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  injury,  and  to  be  esti- 
idated  from  all  the  circumstances.  The  rank  and  situation  of  the  paitiei 
were  noc  of  themselves  decisive.  A  peer,  under  some  circumstances,  may 
be  entitled  to  less  damages  for  this  injury  than  a  tradesman  under  other 
dreumstanoes.  That  it  might  be  just,  in  certain  sitoations,  to  give  small 
damages  for  this  injury  against  a  defiendant  of  great  wealth,  and  in  other 
situations  to  give  ten  thousand  pounds  against  a  person  of  low  degree. 
Bven  from  the  spurious  opinion  published,  the  case  appean  to  have  been 
left  to  the  jury,  upon  all  the  circnmstanoes,  without  a  single  remark  on  any 
of  them,  without  a  word  of  alleviation.  No  caieo  were  mentioned  where 
modente  damages  had  been  given  to  peers  of  the  highest  rank  for  thia 
iBJary  against  persons  of  great  fortune. 

The  next  charge  of  Junius  and  hia  party  against  the  noble  Lord  is,  "  that 
he  has  changed  the  system  of  jurisprudence.  The  unrandid  party  do  not 
recollect  that  Lord  Mansfield  has  had  three  assistantt  most  eminent  fsx 
knowledge  and  integrity.  The  only  change  we  of  Westminster  Hall  either 
know  or  have  heard  of  is,  that  the  decisions  inform  and  satisfy  the  bar : 
that  hitherto  ^o  one  has  been*  reversed,  and,  whidi  h  a  main  point  to  the 
Bttttor,  and  perhaps  new,  there  is  no  dday.  Since  Lord  Habs6eld  sat  thcn^ 
the  business  which  flows  into  that  channel,  and  leaves  every  other  ahgaoal 
dzy,  is  incrsBMd  beyond  belief^    I  haTe  been  anoied  that^  baaidea  all  tht 
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d.  Junius  did  oeyer  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  destroyed 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  *'  That  his  lordship  has  laboured  to 
destroy — that  his  doctrine  is  an  attack  upon  uie  liberty  of  the 
press— that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  juries/*  are  the 
propositions  maintained  by  Junius.  His  opponents  never 
answer  him  in  point,  for  they  never  meet  him  Mrly  upon  his 
own  ground. 

8.  Lord  Mansfield's  policy,  in  endeavouring  to  screen  liis 
onconstitutional  doctrines  behind  an  act  of  the  legislature,  is 
easily  understood.  Let  every  Englishman  stand  upon  his 
guard  ;  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  It  stands  in 
no  need  of  a  bill,  either  enacting  or  declaratory,  to  confirm 
it*. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Grosvenor  cause,  it  is  pleasant  ta 
observe   that   the   doctrine  attributed  by    Junius  to   Lord 

other  business,  there  are  not  fewer  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  causes 
entered  every  year  at  the  sittings  before  his  Lordship  for  London  and  Mid* 
diesez.  It  is  at  once  unjust  and  uncandid  to  take  from  him  ail  merit 
vhila  he  goes  through  the  immense  fotigae  which  azisei  from  a  high  reputa* 
tion. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  cause,  the  malentlent  writer  has  sat  down  to  invent 
a  lie,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  what  passed  in  pub- 
lic upon  that  subject.  I,  as  many  more  of  the  profession,  attended  that 
eaase.  Lord  Mansfield  moved  the  question,  which  was  put  to  the  judges^ 
penned  with  a  view  to  that  point,  upon  which,  it  appeared  afterwards,  he 
thought  the  cause  depended.  Though  it  had  been  argued,  both  above  and 
below,  upon  another  point,  the  judges  considered  the  point  on  which  it  had 
been  argued.  They  were  divided  and  prepared  to  give  different  opinions. 
Lord  JUansfield,  apprized  of  the  disagreement  among  the  j.udges,  suggested 
that  point  upon  which  he  thought  the  cause  turned,  be  the  other  as  it 
might  He  proposed  to  the  judges  to  consider  it  in  that  light.  The  House 
was  adjourned  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  the  judges  came  to 
consider  the  cause  on  the  point  Suggested  by  Lord  Monidield,  they  were 
unanimous,  which  terminated  the  cause,  whatever  the  law  might  be  upon 
the  other  point  on  which  it  was  decided  below.  The  allegation  that  Lord 
Mansfield  made  the  decree  for  the  commissioners,  bears  on  its  face  the  marks 
of  a  palpable  fidsehood.  It  is  a  mere  invention  of  Junius ;  never  men- 
tioned, never  suspected  by  any  other  writer.  I  am  convinced,  both  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  commissioners  and  that  of  his  Lordship,  that  not  a  single 
word  ever  passed  between  them  on  the  subject. 

Temple,  Oct.  16.  A  BAsaiSTBR-AT-LATr. 

*  This  subject  was  agitated  in*  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1771,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dowdeswell  for  leave  to*  bring  in  an 
snacting  bill ;  which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  218  against  72.  See 
also  note,  ante,  p.  94.--ED.  • 
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Mansfield  is  admitted  by  Zeno,  and  directly  defended.  The 
BarrUter  has  not  the  assurance  to  deny  flatly,  but  he  evades 
the  charge,  and  softens  the  doctrine  by  such  poor  contemptible 
quibbles  as  cannot  impose  upon  the  meanest  understanding. 

5.  The  quantity  of  business  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench 
proves  nothing  but  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  people,  arising 
from  a  great  increase  of  ivealth  and  commerce.  These  how- 
ever are  now  upon  the  decline,  and  will  soon  leave  nothing 
but  law  tuUs  behind  them.  When  Junius  affirms  that  Loxd 
Mansfield  has  laboured  to  alter  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  court  where  his  Lordship  presides,  he  speaks  to  those 
who  are  able  to  Jook  a  little  further  than  the  vulgar.  Besides 
that  the  multitude  are  easily  deceived  by  the  imposing  names 
of  equity  and  substantial  justice,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
judge,  who  introduces  into  liis  court  new  modes  of  proceed- 
ing and  new  principles  of  law,  intends,  in  every  instatice,  to 
decide  unjustly.  Why  should  he  where  he  has  no  interest? 
We  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  a  bad  man  and  a  worse  judge; 
but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  9nere  devil.  Our  adversaries 
would  isln  reduce  us  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  too  much. 
This  artifice,  however,  shall  not  avail  him.  The  truth  of  ^e 
matter  is  plainly  this : — ^When  Lord  Mansfield  has  succeeded 
in  his  scheme  of  changing  a  court  of  common  law  to  a  court 
of  equity,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  justice  whenever 
he  Mnks  proper.  This,  though  a  wicked  purpose,  is  neither 
absurd  nor  unattainable  «. 

*  The  nnfaTovFable  constructioni  by  Junius  of  tba  judicial  meritt  of  Loud 
Manafield  ba?e  not  be«n  ratified  by  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  later  gene- 
ration. In  the  above  paiagraph  he  is  charged  with  **  making  it  his  study  to 
undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudenoe  in  the  £lng's  Bench ; 
upon  which  allegation  the  explanatory  defence  of  Lord  Manstield's  biographer 
may  be  fitly  introduced.  *'  His  Lordship^s  ideas,"  says  Mr.  Holliday,  **  went 
to  the  gradual  melioration  of  the  law,  by  making  iu  liberality  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  actual  concerns  of  the  world ;  not 
restricting  the  infinitely-dlTcrsified  occasions  of  men  and  the  rules  of 
national  justice  within  artificial  circumscriptions.  Cases  in  law  depend  on 
the  drcuffistanees  that  give  rise  to  them.  A  statute  can  seldom  take  in  all 
cases.  Therefore  the  common  law,  whi^h  fcarks  ttulf  pure  by  rules  drawn 
from  the  fountain  of  justice,  is  for  this  reason  superior  to  act  of  parliament. 
From  the  period  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  present  time  the  law  bu  gone  on 
continually  working  itself  pure  by  rules  (to -use  his  Lordship's  expresMon) 
drawn  from  the  fountain  of  justice.  '  General  rules,'  sud  he  on  the  bench, 
'are  wisely  established  for  obtaining  justice   with  case,  certainty,  nd 
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6.  The  last  paragraph,  relatiye  to  Lord  Chatham*8  cause, 
cannot  be  answered.  It  partly  refers  to  facta  of  too  secret 
a  nature  to  be  ascertained,  and  partly  is  unintelligible. 
**  Upon  ons  point  the  cause  is  decided  against  Lord  Chatham ; 
upon  anothsr  point  it  is  decided  for  him."  Both  the  law  and 
languags  are  well  suited  to  a  Barrister  I  If  I  have  any  guess 
at  this  honest  gentleman's  meaning  it  is,  that  **  whereas  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal  saw  the  question  in  a  point 
of  Tiew  unfavounable  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  decreed  accord 
ingiy,  Lord  Mansfield,  out  of  sheer  love  to  Lord  Chatham, 
took  the  pains  to  place  it  in  a  point  of  view  more  favourable 
to  the  appeUanl^^Credat  Judaus  Apella,  So  curious  an 
assertion  would  stagger  the  faith  of  Mr.  Sylvo. 


LETTER  LXIV. 

TO  Ta£  FBIKTKB  OF  TBC  PUBIJC  ADTEBTISEB. 

SxB,  Notembor  2, 1771. 

We  are  desired  to  make  the  following  declaration  iu  behalf 
of  Junius,  upon  three  material  points,  on  which  his  opinion 
has  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 

I.  Junius  considers  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  by  an 
act  of  the  British  legislature,  as  a  speculative  right  merely, 
never  to  be  exerted  nor  ever  to  be  renounced.  To  hie  judg- 
ment it  appears  plain,  '*  that  the  general  reasonings  which 
were  employed  against  that  power,  went  directly  to  our  whole 
legislative  right,  and  that  one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded 

detpatch.  But  the  great  end  of  tliem  being  to  do  justice,  the  court  will  see 
that  it  be  really  obtained.' " — Life  of  Lord  Mantfittd,  pp.  121-3. 

Lord  Brouffhani,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  SictU  of  tht  Lav,  Feb.  8, 
1888»  makes  hoDOuiable  mention  of  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  referenee  to 
the  opinion  of  Junius. 

"  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  luminous  mind  was  never  understood  except  bv 
those  who  were  either  jealous  of  his  fiune  or  ignorant  of  his  value  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence — whom  no  man  ever  attiicked  for  a  defictencr  in  hie 
.knowledge  of  the  laws  (with  the  exception  of  om  gnat  vriter^  whose  sty^ 
gave  eomncj  for  a  time  to  the  assertion,  though  aocoippanied  by  an  obvioaf 
want  of  legal  knowledge  in  himseli),  that  great  man  had  noticed  many  of 
the  diserepandes  of  the  law  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  which  were  cot 
to  be  changed  by  the  habits  of  the  practitioner."— Bo. 
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to  such  aiguments  \ntlioat  a  virtual  surrender  of  all  tlia 
rest" 

2.  That,  with  regard  to  press  Tvarrants,  his  argument 
should  be  taken  in  his  own  words  and  answered  strictlj: 
that  comparisons  may  sometimes  illustrate,  but  prove  nothing  ; 
and  thitt,  in  this  case,  an  appeal  to  the  passions  is  unfJEur  and 
unnecessary.  Junius  feels  and  acknowledges  the  evil  in  the 
most  express  terms,  and  will  show  himself  ready  to  concur 
in  any  rational  plan  that  may  provide  for  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  without  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  community. 
At  the  same  time  he  expects  that  the  evil,  such  as  it  is,  be 
not  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.  In  general  it  is  net 
unjust  that,  when  the  rich  man  contributes  his  wealth,  the 
poor  man  should  serve  the  state  in  person;  otherwise  the 
latter  contributes  nothing  to  the  defence  of  that  law  and 
constitution  from  which  he  demands  safety  and  protection. 
But  the  question  does  not  lie  between  rich  and  poor.  The 
laws  of  England  make  no  such  distinctions.  Neither  is  it 
true  that  the  poor  man  is  torn  from  the  care  and  support  of 
a  wife  and  family  helpless  without  him.  The  single  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  seaman*,  in  times  of  public  danger, 
shall  serve  the  merchant  or  the  state  in  that  profession  to 
which  he  was  bred,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  ho 
can  honestly  support  himself  and  his  family.  General  argu- 
ments against  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  the  dangerous  use 
that  may  be  made  of  it,  are  of  no  weight  in  this  particular 
case.  Necessity  includes  the  idea  of  inevitable.  Whenever  it 
is  so,  it  creates  a  law  to  which  all  positive  laws  and  all  positive 
rights  must  give  way.  In  this  sense  the  levy  of  shipmoneif 
by  the  king  s  warrant  was  not  necessary,  because  the  business 
might  have  been  as  well  or  better  done  by  parliament .  If  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  Junius  be  confined  within  this  limita- 
tion, it  will  go  but  very  little  way  in  support  of  arbitraiy 
power.  That  the  king  is  to  judge  of  the  occasion  is  no 
objection,  unless  we  are  told  how  it  can  possibly  be  otherwise. 
There  are  other  instances  not  less  important  in  the  exercise, 
nor  less  dangerous  in  the  abuse,  in  which  the  constitution 
relies  ej^tirely  upon  the  king's  judgment.  The  execudve 
power  proclaims  war  and  peace,  binds  the  nation  by  treatifls, 

*  I  confioa  myielf  itrictl^  to  ^rasMA/ — if  any  othen  are  pratsed,  U  il  • 
gron  abuse,  which  the  magittiutes  can  and  ahoold  cotiect— Juinua. 
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orders  general  embargoes,  and  imposes  quarantines,  not  to 
mention  a  multitude  of  prerogatives  \?liich,  though  liable  to 
the  greatest  abuses,  were  never  disputed. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  reproach  to  Junius,  that  he  has 
not  delivered  an  opinion  upon  the  game  laws,  and  particularly 
the  late  Dog  Act,  Buc  Junius  thinks  he  has  much  greater 
reason  to  complain  that  he  is  never  assisted  by  those  who  are 
able  to  assist  him*,  and  that  almost  the  whole  labour  of  the 
pi'ess  is  thrown  upon  a  single  hand,  from  which  a  discussion 
of  every  public  question  whatsoever  is  unreasonably  expected. 
He  is  not  paid  for  his  labour,  and  certaiuly  has  a  right  to 
choose  his  employment.  As  to  the  game  laws,  he  never 
scrupled  to  declare  his  opinion  that  they  are  a  species  of  the 
Joreu  laws,  that  they  are  oppressive  to  the  subject,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  them  is  incompatible  vnth  legal  liberty;  that 
the  penalties  imposed  by  these  laws  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  otfence ;  that  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  degree 
and  kind  of  evidence  necessary  to  convict,  not  only  deprive 
the  subject  of  nil  the  benefits  of  a  trial  by  jury,  but  ore  in 
themselves  too  summary,  and  to  the  last  degree  arbitrary  and 
oppressive ;  that,  in  particular,  the  late  acts  to  prevent  dog- 
stealing,  or  killing  game  between  sun  and  sun,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  absurdity,  extravagance,  and  pernicious 
tendency.  If  these  terms  axe  weak  or  ambiguous,  in  what 
language  can  Junius  express  himself?  It  is  no  excuse  for 
Lord  Mansfield  to  say  that  he  happened  to  be  absent  when 
these  bills  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  his  duty  to 
be  present.  Such  bills  could  never  have  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  without  his  knowledge.  But  we  very  well  know 
by  what  rules  he  regulates  his  attendance.  When  that  order 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Lord  Pom* 
firet*  at  which  every  Englishman  shudders,  my  honest  Lord 
Mansfield  found  himself  by  mere  accident  in  the  Couit  of 
King's  Bench.  Otherwise  he  would  have  done  wonders  in 
defence  of  law  and  property !    The  pitiful  evasion  is  adapted 

*  In  Private  Letter,  "So.  66,  oddreued  to  Hr.  Wilkes,  Jtmias  oomplaiiis 
of  hu  want  of  **  rapport  in  the  newspapers.'* 
.  t  A.  case  brought  by  Lord  Pomfret  before  the  House,  from  one  of  tht 
inferior  courts,  in  reference  to  a  tract  of  ground  claimed  by  the  parish  in 
which  he  resided  as  common  land,  but  maintained  by  his  Lordship  to  bt  H 
part  of  his  own  freehold. 
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to  the  character.  Bat  Junius  will  nerer  juatifj  himadf  bf 
the  example  of  this  had  man.  The  distinction  between 
doing  wrong  and  avoiding  to  do  right  belongs  to  Lord  Mans- 
field.   Junius  ^fy^W*'"*  it. 


LETTER  LXV. 

TO  LORD  CHZEV  JUSriCB  lIAKSnELD, 

At  tho  intereession  of  three  of  your  oonntrfmen  yon  have 
bailed  a  man,  who,  I  presume,  is  also  a  Sootohman,  and 
whom  the  lord  major  of  London  had  refused  to  bail*. 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  partial, 
sinister  motives  of  your  conduct;  but,  confining  myself 
strictly  to  the  fiict,  I  affirm,  that  yon  have  done  that  which 
by  law  you  were  not  warranted  to  do.  The  thief  was  taken 
in  the  theft,  the  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  him,  and  he 
made  no  defence.  In  these  circumstances  (the  truth  of  which 
you  dare  not  deny,  because  it  is  of  public  notoriety),  it  could 
not  stand  indifferent  whether  he  was  gnOty  or  not,  much  less 
could  there  be  any  presumption  of  his  innocence ;  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  I  affirm,  in  contradiction  to  TOU,  Lobo 
Chief  Justiob  Mansfhsld,  that,  by  the  laws  of  England,  he 
was  not  bailabU:    If  ever  Mr.  Eyre  should  be  brought  to 

*  In  •zphuiatioo  of  this  astertion,  the  editor  ertmets  the  following  pen* 
qmph  from  the  JPvUte  Adttrtiur,  Oct.  20, 1771 :_ 

"  Yesterday  application  was  made  to  the  lord  mayor  by  the  friende  ef 
John  Eyre.  'E«q.,  committed  on  the  oathi  of  Thomas  Fielding,  William 
Holder,  William  Pajrne,  and  William  Nash,  for  feloniously  stealing  eleven 
qnins  of  writing  paper.  The  civenmstuioes  were  so  strong  against  tha 
prisoner,  on  whom  the  goods  were  found,  and  no  deftnoe  whatever  being 
set  np  by  him  before  the  magistrate  who  made  the  commitment,  that  the 
lord  mayor  refused  to  bail  him.  The  alderman  who  committed  him  had 
before  refused  to  bail  him,  as  it  was  alleged  that  no  instance  whatever  had 
been  known  of  a  person  being  bailed  under  such  drenmstances.  If  r.  Byre 
was,  however,  bailed  yesterday  by  Lord  Mansfield,  himself  in  only  8001. 
and  three  Sa>ttish  secnrities  in  lOOf.  each,  a  Einloch,  Fkrquar,  and  Im^ 
J?yri  Am  Hnet  matU  Aw  iMcap^," 
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tfifll*,  ve  shall  hear  what  yon  have  to  saj  for  yoomlf ;  and 
I  pledge  myself  before  God  and  my  covmtry,  in  proper  time 
and  place,  to  make  good  my  charge  against  yoo. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXVr. 

FOB  TlIK  PUBLIC  ADTERTISEB. 

NoTember9, 1771. 
Junius  engages  to  make  good  his  charge  against  Lord  Chisf 
Justice  Mamsfisld,  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons  may,  if  they 
think  proper,  make  it  one  article  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
said  Lord  Chief  Justice. 


LETTER  LXVIIf. 

TO  HIS  GBACS  THE  DUSB  OF  OBAFTOK. 

Norembcr  28, 1771. 
WHiLT  is  the  reason,  my  Lord,  that,  irhen  almost  every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  inthout  distinction  of  principles  or  party, 

*  The  fiMti  of  tiM  am  wen  as  fbUow  :>-0n  the  2nd  Oct,  1771,  Byre 
WBS  committed  to  Wood  Street  Compter,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Halifiuc,  for 
piiTately  stealing  out  of  a  room  at  Guiidhall  three  qoiree  of  writinj-peper 
which  were  found  upon  him ;  on  searching  his  lodgings,  there  were  duco« 
▼ered  in  a  box  eight  quires  more  of  the  same  sort  of  paper,  which  had  been 
marked  pritately  ibr  the  discotery  of  the  thiol  Syre  had  attended  at  the 
justice-room  for  a  consideiable  time,  under  the  pretence  of  learning  the 
business  of  a  magistrate,  to  which  situation,  he  said,  he  shortly  expected  to 
be  appointed.  On  the  dsy  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  surrendered 
himself  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  take  his  trial  for  stealing  the  paper,  to  which 
charge  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  transported.  This  sordid  wretch  wat 
asMrted  at  the  time  of  committing  so  miserable  a  theft  to  be  worth  at  least 
thirty  thousand  pounds^ 

-  f  The  litigation  which  had  arisen,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  grant 
away  the  Dnko  of  Pordand's  estate  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  had  ended  in 
CsTour  of  the  Puke.    Inglewood  Forest  was  found  to  have  been  not  legally 
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emits  in  the  ridicnloas  defeat  of  Sir  James  Lowther*,  vrhsa 
good  and  bad  men  unite  in  one  common  opinion  of  that 
baronet,  and  triumph  in  his  distress,  as  if  the  erent  (without 
any  reference  to  yice  or  virtue)  ^rere  interesting  to  human 
nature,  jour  Grace  alone  should  appear  so  miserably  de- 
pressed and  afflicted  ?  In  such  universal  joy  I  know  not 
whers  you  will  look  for  a  compliment  of  condolence,  unless 
you  appeal  to  the  tender  sympathetic  sorrows  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw.  That  cream-coloured  gentleman*s  tears  f,  affecting  as 
they  are,  cany  consolation  along  with  them.  He  never 
weeps  but,  like  an  April  shower,  with  a  lambent  ray  of  sun- 
shine upon  his  countenance.  From  the  feelings  of  honest 
men  upon  this  joyful  occasion  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  auy 
conclusion  to  your  Grace.  They  naturally  rejoice  when  they 
see  a  signal  instance  of  tyranny  resisted  with  success,  of 
treachery  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  world,  an  infJBLmous 
informer  defeated,  and  an  impudent  robber  dragged  to  the 
public  gibbet.  But  in  the  otJier  class  of  mankind,  I  own 
I  expected  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Grafton.    Men  who  have  no 

mnted  to  Sir  James,  and  to  be  not  legmlly  reiomable  from  the  Duke  of 
rortland.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  iras  minister  when  the  grant  to  Sir  James 
Lowther  passed  from  the  treasury ;  and  Junius,  therefore,  eagerly  seiiet 
this  last  opportunity  to  insult  his  feelings. 

The  letter  chiefly  repeats  the  old  themes  of  opprobrion  leveled  aganat 
tha  Dnke,  is  interspersed  with  digteesions  respecting  tha  Lnttrells,  intk 
einltations  over  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  with  hinted  abuse  of  the  king.  It 
is  eloquent  and  canstio ;  bat  contains  little  to  demand  new  iDustration.  hi 
his  Private  Letter,  No.  44,  Junius  declares  that  it  was  written  in  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  from  Garrick  to  Bamua,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  king,  that  Junius  would  write  no  more  ;  and  hence  the  questions  in  tha 
condudLig  pangnph.  His  words  are,  "  David  Garrick  has  literally  forced 
ma  to  break  my  resolution  of  writing  no  more,'*  for  the  subsequent  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield  was  completed  sometinie  previooa  to  the  data 
of  this  letter,  as  may  be  seen  in  Private  Letter,  Ko.  40,  where,  and  in  that 
which  follows  it,  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  tha  curious  cireumstanoe  of 
the  communication  to  the  king,  the  author's  eariy  knowledge  of  the  iacl^ 
and  a  copy  of  the  very  severe  letter  which  he  sent  to  Kr.  Garrick,  in  ooii» 
saqnenoe  of  the  in&rmation  which  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Bamns.— »Kn. 

*  He  refers  to  the  case  of  Lowther  against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  tbt 
contest  concerning  Inglewood  Forest,  &&.  in  Cumberland.    See  the  deitti 


determinatioii  of  the  dispote  (which  last  had  now  just  taken  plsfis)  ia 
fte,  ante,  n.  402. 
t  MisoeUanaoos  Lattw  71*  toL  fL 
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regard  for  justice,  nor  any  sense  of  honour,  seem  as  heartily 
pleased  triUi  Sir  James  Lowther^s  Trell-deserved  punishment 
as  if  it  did  not  constitate  an  example  against  themselves. 
The  unhappy  haionet  has  no  friends,  eren  among  those  who 
resemble  him.  You,  my  Lord,  are  not  yet  reduced  to  so 
deplorable  a  state  of  dereliction.  Every  villain  in  the  king- 
dom is  your  friend,  and,  in  compliment  to  such  amity,  I  think 
you  should  suffer  your  dismal  countenance  to  clear  up. 
besides,  my  Lord,  I  am  a  little  anxious  for  the  consistency 
of  your  chareuster.  You  violate  your  o\m  rules  of  decorum 
when  you  do  not  insult  the  man  whom  you  have  betrayed. 

The  divine  justice  of  retribution  seems  now  to  have  begun 
its  progress.  Deliberate  treachery  entails  punishment  upon 
the  traitor.  There  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  it,  even  in 
the  highest  rank  to  which  the  consent  of  society  can  exalt  the 
meanest  and  woist  of  men.  The  forced,  unnatural  union  of 
Luttrell  and  Middlesex  was  an  omen  of  another  unnatural 
union,  by  which  indefeasible  infamy  is  attached  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  If  one  of  those  acts  was  virtuous  and  honourable, 
the  best  of  princes,  I  thank  God,  is  happily  rewarded  for  it 
by  the  other.  Your  Grace,  it  has  been  said,  had  some  share 
in  recommending  Colonel  Luttrell  to  the  king.  Or,  was  it  only 
the  gentle  Bradshaw  who  made  himself  answerable  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  his  friend  ?  An  intimate  connection  has 
long  subsisted  between  him  and  the  worthy  Lord  Imfaam. 
It  arose  from  a  fortunate  similarity  of  principles,  cemented  by 
the  constant  mediation  of  their  common  friend,  Miss  Davis*. 

*  Thflfe  Is  aoertBUi  fionily  in  this  country,  on  which  naton  seemi  to  hare 
entailed  an  hereditary  bateneu  of  disposition.  As  &r  as  their  history  haa 
been  known,  the  son  has  regnlarly  improved  upon  the  yioes  of  his  father, 
and  has  taken  care  to  tnmsmit  them  pore  and  undiminished  into  the  bosom 
of  his  sooeessor.  In  the  senate,  their  abilities  hare  confined  them  to  those 
humble,  sordid  serrices,  in  which  the  scaTengera  of  the  ministry  are  usually 
employed.  But  in  the  memoin  of  private  treachery  they  stand  first  and 
imhTBlled.  The  following  story  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  thi| 
respectable  fiunily,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  the  present  possessor  haa 
as  dear  a  title  to  the  infimiy  of  his  ancestors  as  he  has  to  their  estate.  -  It 
deserves  to  be  recorded  fi>r  the  curiosity  of  the  £fttt,  and  should  be  given  t» 
thepublic  as  a  warning  to  every  honest  member  of  society. 

Tne  present  Lord  unham,  who  is  now  in  the  decTme  of  life,  lately  enl- 
tivated  the  aeipiaintance  of  a  younger  brotiier  of  a  fionily  with  which  ha 
had  lived-  in  some  degree  of  intnaaey  and  friendship.  The  young  man  ha4 
long  been  the  dope  of  a  most  unhappy  attachment  to  a, common  prostitntOd 
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Yet  I  confess  I  should  be  sonythat  the  opprobrious  m&axf 
of  this  match  should  reach  beyond  the  family.  We  have  now 
a  better  reason  than  ever  to  pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  best 
of  princes,  and  the  welfare  of  his  royal  i$$ue,  I  will  not  mix 
anjrthing  ominous  with  my  prayers,  but  let  parliament  look  to 
it.  A  Lnttrell  shall  ne^er  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England*. 
If  the  hereditary  rirtues  of  the  family  deserve  a  kmgdom, 
Scotland  will  be  a  proper  retreat  for  them. 

The  next  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  goodness  of 
Providence.  The  just  law  of  retaiiadon  has  at  last  orertaken 
the  little,  contemptible  tyrant  of  the  north.  To  this  son-in- 
law  of  your  dearest  friend,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  you  meant  to 
transfer  the  Duke  of  Portland's  property f ;  and  you  hastened 
the  grant,  ^rith  an  expedition  unknown  to  the  treasuxr,  tbat 
he  might  have  it  time  enough  to  giye  a  dedsiye  tarn  to  the 
election  for  the  county.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
flagitious  robbery  was  tbat  he  lost  the  election,  which  you 
meant  to  ensure  to  him,  and  with  such  signal  circumstances 
of  scorn,  reproach,  and  insult,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  general 
exultation  of  all  parties,)  as  (excepting  the  kix^  s  brodier-in* 
law.  Colonel  Luttrellt*  and  old  Simon,  his  father-in-law,) 
hardly  ever  fell  upon  a  gentleman  in  this  oountiy.    In  the 

Hit  friends  and  relations  foreasw  the  conseqneneee  of  this  oonncetion,  and 
did  ererything  that  depended  upon  them  to  sare  him  from  ruin.  But  ha 
had  a  friend  in  Lord  Imham,  whose  advice  rendered  all  their  endeaToots 
ineffectnaL  This  hoary  letcher,  not  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friend's  mistreu  [the  notorions  Polly  Davis,  mentioned  in  the  letter  above]. 
was  base  enough  to  take  advantaffe  of  the  passions  and  foUy  of  a  young 
man,  and  persuaded  him  to  marry  her.  He  descended  even  to  perfbim  the 
office  of  fiither  to  the  prostitute.  He  gave  her  to  his  friend,  who  was  on 
thepoint  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  the  next  night  lay  with  her  himsell 

whether  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  prodnca  anything  more 
base  and  detestable  than  this  fact,  must  be  left  undetennined  until  the  son 
shall  arrive  at  hts  fitther's  age  and  experience. — Juvxus. 

This  note  appeared  in  the  FuUie  Advertiaer,  April  7, 1769,  under  the 
•ignatore  of  IImviu  ;  and  was  republished  by  Junius  ia  the  edition  of  hia 
LtUtn,  revised  by  himself. — Ed. 

•  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  now  married  to  Mrs.  Hortouy  Golonal 
Lntkrell's  sister.    Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  102,  voL  ii. 

t  Bee  note,  p.  402.  ^ 

X  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  l02.  Our  fwthor  thus  denonioates  hia 
Majesty,  because,  by  the  marriage  of  Lnttrell's  sister,  Mrs.  Hortoo,  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Luttrell  was  legally  become  brother-in-law  to  the 
king's  brother ;  as  was  LottreU's  fiither,  £sther-ia-law  to  him. 
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crent,  bo  loses  the  yeiy  property  of  which  he  ihought  he  had 
gotten  possession,  and  after  an  expense  which  would  have  paid 
the  value  of  the  land  in  question  twenty  times  over ;  the  forms 
of  Tillany,  you  see,  are  necessary  to  its  success.  Hereafter 
you  will  act  with  greater  circumspection,  and  not  drive  so 
directly  to  jour  object.  To  snatch  a  grace^  beyond  the  reach 
of  common  treachery,  is  an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

And  now,  my  good  Lord,  does  not  your  conscious  heart 
inform  you  that  tlie  justice  of  retribution  begins  to  operate, 
and  that  it  may  soon  approach  your  person  ?  Do  you  think 
that  Junius  has  renounced  ti]e  Middlesex  election  ?  Or  that 
the  king's  timber  shall  be  refused  to  the  royal  navy  with  im- 
punity't'  ?  Or  that  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  sale  of  that 
patent  to  Mr.  Hine.  which  you  endeavoured  to  screen  by  sud- 
denly dropping  your  prosecution  of  Samuel  Yaughanf,  when 
the  rule  against  him  was  made  absolute  ?  I  believe,  indeed, 
there  never  was  such  an  instance,  in  all  the  history  of  negative 
impudence.  But  it  shall  not  save  you.  The  very  sunshine 
you  live  in  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissolution.  When  you  are 
ripe  you  shall  be  plucked. 

JUNIUS. 

P.S. — I  beg  you  will  convey  to  our  gracious  master  my 
humble  congratulations  upon  the  glorious  success  of  peerages 
and  pensions*  so  lavishly  distributed  as  the  rewards  of  Irish 
virtue. 


LETTER  LXVmt. 

TO  LOBD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  MAKSFIELD 

January  21,1772. 
J  HAVE  undertaken  to  prove  that  when,  at  the  intercession  of 
three  of  your  countrymen,  you  bailed  John  Eyre,  you  did  that 

• 

*  Note,  ante,  p.  408. 

t  Letter  S3,  ante,  p.  249,  oad  PriTata^Letter,  No.  15,  for  the  porticnUlrt 
of  thtt  traiiiactien  here  alluded  to. 

X  Thia  ia  the  threatened  proof  of  the  charge  of  illegality  in  the  admitting 
ol  t.y  re  to  baiL    It  attempts  to  *how  that  the  roperior  power  of  the 
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which  hy  law  you  were  not  warranted  to  do,  and  that  a  felon, 
under  the  circamstances  of  being  taken  in  tlie  fact,  with  tha 
ttoleh  goods  upon  him,  and  making  no  defence^  ia  not  bailaUe 
hj  the  la\rs  of  England.  Your  learned  advocates  have  inters 
preted  this  charge  into  a  denial  that  the  Goort  of  King  s  Bench^ 
dr  the  judges  of  that  court  during  the  yacation,  have  any 
greater  authority  to  bail  for  criminal  offences  than  a  justice  of 
peace.  With  the  instance  before  me- 1  am  supposed  to  ques- 
tion your  power  of  doing  \n:ong,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  power,  at  the  same  moment  that  I  arraign  the  illegal  exercise 
of  it.  But  the  opinions  of  such  men,  whether  wilful  in  their 
malignity  or  sincere  in  their  ignorance,  ore  unworthy  of  my 
notice.  You,  Lord  Mansfield,  did  not  understand  me  so,  and 
I  promise  you  your  cause  requires  on  abler  defence.  I  am 
now  to  make  good  my  charge  against  you.  However  dull  mj 
argument,  the  subject  of  it  is  interesting.  I  shall  be  honoured 
^yith  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  supported,  as  I  am,  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
establishing  my  charge.  If,  on  your  part,  you  should  have  no 
plain,  substantial  defence,  but  should  endeavour  to  shelter 
yourself  under  the  quirk  and  evasion  of  a  practising  lawyer,  or 
under  the  mere  insulting  assertion  of  power  without  right,  the 
reputation  you  pretend  to  is  gone  for  ever ;  you  stand  degraded 
from  the  respect  and  authority  of  your  office,  and  are  no  longer, 
dejure,  lord  chief  justice  of  England.  This  letter,  my  Lord, 
is  addressed  not  so  much  to  you  as  to  the  public,  Learned  as 
you  are,  and  quick  in  apprehension,  few  arguments  ore  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  you,  that  you  have  done  that  which  by  law  you 
were  not  warranted  to  do ;  your  conscience  already  tells  you  that 
you  have  sinned  against  knowledge,  and  that  whatever  defence 
you  make  contradicts  your  own  internal  conviction.  But  other 

Oottit  of  King's  Bench  to  bail  rests  not  npon  positiTe  lav ;  that  in  a  case 
80 -clear  as  that  of  Byre,  there  T^-as  no  scope  for  the  discretion  of  the  judges  7 
that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  no  juridical  authority 
known  to  the  law  of  England  could  legally  admit  the  colprit  to  baiL  Then 
are  infinite  ingenuity  and  elaborate  erudition  in  the  argument.  VaJUai  quoMf 
tuM  valere  potest.  The  inrective  connected  with  it  degenerates  oocuiMially 
into  TuJJw  abuse,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  gnniy  of  the  invettigatioB. 

Junius,  in  speaking  of  this  letter,  says,  '*  The  paper  itself  is,  in  MSf 
^ttion,  of  the  highest  style  of  Junius,  and  cannot  £dl  to  leU.**  Frivtt* 
liettery  N(W  49, 
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men  are  willing  enongli  to  take  the  law  upon  trost.  They  rely 
upon  aathority,  because  they  are  too  indolent  to  search  for 
imormation ;  or,  conceiving  that  there  is  some  mystery  in  the 
laws  of  their  country  wmch  lawyers  are  only  qualified  to 
explain,  they  distrust  their  judgment,  and  voluntarily  renounce 
the  right  of  thinking  for  themselves.  With  all  the  evidence 
of  history  before  them,  from  Tresillian  to  Jefferies,  from  Jefiferies 
to  Mansfield,  they  will  not  believe  it  possible  that  a  learned 
judge  can  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  laws  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  made  the  study  of  his  life,  and  which  he  has 
sworn  to  administer  faithfully.  Superstition  is  certainly  not 
the  characteristic  of  this  age.  Yet  some  men  are  bigoted  in 
politics  who  are  infidels  in  religion. — I  do  not  despair  of 
making  them  ashamed  of  their  credulity. 

The  charge  I  brought  against  you  is  expressed  in  terms 
guarded  and  well  considered.  They  do  not  deny  tbe  strict 
power  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench  to  bail  in 
cases  not  bailable  by  a  justice  of  peace,  nor  repievisable  by 
the  common  writ,  or  ex  officio  by  the  sheriff.  I  well  knew  the 
practice  of  the  court,  and  by  what  legal  rules  it  ought  to  be 
directed  ;  but  far  from  meaning  to  soften  or  diminish  the  force 
of  those  terms  I  have  made  use  of,  I  now  go  beyond  them,  and 
affirm-— 

I.  That  the  superior  power  of  bailing  for  felony,  claimed 
by  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench,  is  founded  upon  the  opinion  of 
lawyers,  and  the  practice  of  the  court ;  that  the  assent  of  the 
legislature  to  this  power  is  merely  negative,  and  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  any  positive  provision  in  any  statute  whatsoever : 
if  it  be,  produce  the  statute 

II.  Admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
are  vested  with  a  discretionary  power  to  examine  and  judge  of 
circumstances  and  allegations  which  a  justice  of  the  peace 
is  not  permitted  to  consider,  I  affirm  that  the  judges,  in  the 
use  and  application  of  that  discretionary  power,  are  as  strictly 
bound  by  the  spirit,  intent,  and  meaning,  as  the  justice  of 
peace  is  by  the  words  of  the  legislature.  Favourable  circum- 
stances, alleged  before  the  judge,  may  justify  a  doubt  whe* 
ther  tl^e  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not;  and  where  the  guilt  is 
doubtful  a  presumption  of  innocence  should  in  general  be 
admitted.  But  when  any  such  probable  circumstances  are 
alleged,  they  alter  the  state  and  condition  of  the  prisoner. 
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He  is  110  Jooger  that  all-but'Convicted  felon,  vrhom  the  kw 
intends,  and  who  hj  law  is  not  hailabls  at  all*  If  no  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever  are  alleged  in  his  favour,  —  if  no 
allegation  whatsoever  be  made  to  lessen  the  force  of  that 
evidence  which  the  law  annexes  to  a  positive  charge  of  felonj, 
and  particularly  to  the  fact  of  being  taken  voith  Uie  maner^ 
— I  then  sav  that  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  has  no 
more  right  to  bail  him  than  a  justice  of  peace.  The  discre- 
tion of  an  English  judge  is  not  of  mere  will  and  pleasure- 
it  is  not  arbitrary — it  is  not  capricious ;  but,  a«  that  great 
lawyer  (whose  authority  I  wish  you  respected  half  as  mudi  as 
I  do)  truly  says*,  •♦Discretion,  taken  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
discemere  per  legem  quid  sit  justum.  If  it  be  not  directed 
by  the  right  line  of  the  law,  it  is  a  crooked  cord,  and  ap- 
peareth  to  be  unlawful."  If  discretion  were  arbitrary  in  the 
judge,  he  might  introduce  whatever  novelties  he  thought 
proper ;  but,  says  Lord  Coke,  *'  Novelties  without  warrant 
of  precedents  are  not  to  be  allowed ;  some  certain  rules  are 
to  be  followed — Quicquid  judicis  atUJioritati  suljicitur^  lum* 
tati  non  subjicitury  and  this  sound  doctrine  is  applied  to  the 
Star  Chamber,  a  court  confessedly  arbitrary.  If  you  will 
abide  by  the  authority  of  this  great  man,  you  shall  have  all 
the  advantage  of  his  opinion  wherever  it  appears  to  favour 
you.  Excepting  the  plain,  express  meaning  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  which  all  private  opinions  most  give  way,  I  desire  no 
better  judge  between  us  than  Lord  Coke. 

III.  I  affirm  that,  according  to  the  obvious,  indisputaUe 
meaning  of  the  legislature  repeatedly  expressed,  a  peisoo 
positively  charged  with  feloniovsly  stealing,  and  taken  m 
flagrante  delicto,  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  him,  is  not 
baUable.  The  law  considers  him  as  differing  in  nothing  from 
a  convict  but  in  the  form  of  conviction,  and  (whatever  a  cor^ 
rupt  judge  may  do)  will  accept  of  no  security  but  the  confine- 
ment of  his  body  within  four  walls.  I  know  it  has  been 
alleged  in  your  favour  that  you  have  often  bailed  for  murders, 
rapes,  and  other  manifest  crimes.  Without  questioning  the 
fact,  I  shall  not  admit  that  you  are  to  be  justified  by  your 
own  example.  If  that  were  a  protection  to  you,  where  is  the, 
crime  that,  as  a  judge,  you  might  not  now  securely  commit? 

*  i  TnrU  41.  C6. 
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But  neither  shall  I  suffer  myself  to  be  draTm  aside  from  my 

Present  argument,  nor  you  to  profit  by  your  own  wrong, 
'o  proTO  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  legislature  will 
require  a  miante  and  tedious  deduction.  To  investigate  a 
question  of  law  demands  some  labour  and  attention,  though 
Tery  little  genius  or  sagacity.  As  a  practical  profession  the 
study  of  the  law  requires  but  a  moderate  portion  of  abilities. 
The  leaminj?  of  a  pleader  is  usually  upon  a  level  with  his 
integrity.  The  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong 
contracts  the  understanding  while  it  corrupts  the  heart. 
Subtlety  is  soon  mistaken  for  wisdom,  and  impunity  for 
virtue.  If  there  be  any  instances  upon  record,  as  some  there 
are  undoubtedly,  of  genius  and  morality  united  in  a  lawyer, 
they  are  distingubhed  by  their  singularity,  and  operate  as 
exceptions. 

I  must  solicit  the  patience  of  my  readers.  This  is  no 
light  matter,  nor  is  it  any  more  susceptible  of  ornament  tlian 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  capable  of  aggravation. 

As  the  law  of  bail,  in  charges  of  felony,  has  been  exactly 
ascertained  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  it  is  at  present  of  little 
consequence  to  inquire  how  it  stood  at  common  law  before 
the  statute  of  Westminster.  And  yet  it  is  worth  the  reader's 
attention  to  observe  how  nearly,  in  the  ideas  of  our  ancestora, 
tlie  circumstance  of  being  taken  icUh  the  maner  approached 
to  the  conviction  of  the  felon.  It  "  fixed  the  authoritative 
stamp  of  verisimilitude  upon  the  accusation,  and,  by  the 
common  law,  when  a  thief  was  taken  tcith  the  maner  (that  is, 
with  the  thing  stolen  upon  him  in  manu,)  he  might,  so 
detected,  flagrante  delicto ^  be  brought  into  court,  arraigned, 
and  tried  witJtotit  indictment;  as,  by  tiie  Danish  law,  he 
might  be  taken  and  hanged  upon  tho  spot,  without  accusation 
or  trial.*'«  It  will  soon  appear  that  our  statute  law  in  this 
behalf,  though  less  summary  in  point  of  proceeding,  is 
directed  by  the  same  spirit  In  one  instance  the  very  form 
is  adhered  to.  In  offences  relating  to  the  forest,  if  a  man 
was  taken  'with  vert,  or  venison,  it  was  declaretl  to  be 
equivalent  to  indictment -f.  To  enable  tho  reader  to  judge 
for  himself,  I  shall  state,  in  due  order,  the  several  statutes 
relative  to  boil  in  criminal  cases,  or  as  much  of  them'  as  may 

*  Blachttme,  iv.  303. 

1 1  S<L  III.  cap.  8— and  7  Eicb.  II.  cap.  i. 
VOL.  I.  O  O 
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1)6  material  to  the  point  in  qnestion,  omitting  sopeiflo 
words.    If  I  misrepresent,  or  do  not  qoote  with  fidelity,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  detect  me. 

The  statute  of  Westminster  the  first*,  in  l$i75,  sets  forth« 
that,  "  Forasmuch  as  sherifis  and  others,  who  have  token  and 
kept  in  prison  persons  detected  of  felony,  and  incontinenc 
have  let  out  bj  replevin  such  as  were  iiot  npUvisabU,  because 
thev  would  gain  of  the  one  party  and  grieve  the  other ;  and 
forasmuch  as  before  this  time  it  was  not  determined  which 
persons  were  replevisable  and  which  not,  it  is  provided,  and 
by  the  king  commanded,  tliat  such  prisoners,  ^c.,  as  be  taken 
with  the  manvr,  &c.,  or  for  manifest  ofifences,  shall  be  in  no 
vise  replevisable  by  the  common  writ,  nor  without  wriL."-| 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  exposition  of  the  last  port  of  this  quota 
tion,  accurately  distinguishes  between  replevy  by  the  common 
writ  or  ex  ojficio,  and  bail  by  the  King's  Bench.  The  words 
of  the  statute  certainly  do  not  extend  to  the  judges  of  that 
court.  But  besides  that  the  reader  will  soon  find  reason  to 
think  that  the  legislature,  in  their  intention,  made  no  dif* 
ference  between  bailable  and  replevisable.  Lord  Coke  himseli 
[i£  he  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  but  an  exposition  of  the 
statute  of  Westminster,  and  not  to  state  the  law  generally), 
does  not  adhere  to  his  own  distinction.  In  expounding  the 
other  offences  which,  by  this  statute,  ore  declared  not  repU* 
vieable,  he  constantly  uses  the  words  not  bailable.  '*  That 
outlaws,  for  instance,  ore  not  bailable  at  all;  that  persons 
who  have  abjured  the  realm  are  attainted  upon  their  own 
confession,  and  therefore  not  bailable  at  all  by  law;  that 
provers  are  not  bailable ;  that  notorious  felons  are  not  bail- 
able,''  The  reason  why  the  superior  courts  were  not  named 
in  the  statute  of  Westminster  was  plainly  this,  "  because 
anciently  most  of  the  business  touching  bailment  of  prisoners 
i^r  felony  or  misdemeanors  was  performed  by  the  sheriffs,  or 

*  "  Videiur  tptt  It  UaivU  ds  matuprise  nett  gut  rtkenaU  dd  couten 
ley." — Bro.  Mainp.  61. 

+  "  There  ere  three  points  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  •!! 
remedial  statutes — the  old  lair,  the  mischief^  and  the  remedy;— that  is,  how 
the  common  law  stood  at  the  making  of  the  act,  what  the  mischief  was  foe 
which  the  common  law  did  not  provida,  and  what  remedy  the  parliament 
hath  prorided  to  cure  this  mischi^«  It  is  the  business  of  the  judges  so  to 
construe  the  act  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  adrance  the  remedy."— 
JXacksUme,  i  87. 
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special  bailiffs  of  liberties,  either  by  \mt  or  virtuts  officii  /*'  * 
consequently  the  superior  courts  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  commit  those  abuses  which  the  statute  imputes  to  the 
sheriffs.  With  submission  to  Doctor  Blackstone,  I  thiuk  he 
has  fallen  into  a  contradiction  which,  in  terms  at  least, 
appears  irreconcilable.  After  enumerating  several  offences 
not  bailable,  he  asserts,  without  any  condition  or  limitation 
whatsoever,  "all  which  are  clearly  not  admissible  to  bail." f 
Yet  in  a  few  lines  after  he  says,  **  it  is  agreed  that  the  Court 
of  King*s  Bench  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  case."  To  his  first  proposition  he 
should  have  added  bij  sheriffs  or  justices^  otherwise  the  two 
propositions  contradict  each  other,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  is  absolute,  the  second  limited  by  a  con- 
sideration of  circumstances.  I  say  this  without  the  least 
intended  disrespect  to  the  learned  author.  His  worii  is  of 
public  utility,  and  should  not  hastily  be  condemned. 

The  statute  of  17  Richard  II.  cap.  10,  in  1393.  sets  forUi, 
that  "  Forasmuch  as  thieves  notoriously  defamed,  and  others^ 
taken  with  the  maner,  by  their  long  abiding  in  prison  were 
delivered  by  charters,  and  favourable  inquests  procured,  to  the 
great  hinderance  of  the  people,  two  men  of  law  shall  be 
assigned  in  every  commission  of  the  peace  to  proceed  to  tho 
deliverance  of  such  felons,"  &c.  It  seems  by  this  act  that 
there  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  legislature  and  the 
officers  of  justice.  Not  daring  to  admit  felons  taken  with 
the  maner  to  bail  or  mainprise,  they  evaded  the  law  by 
keeping  the  party  in  prison  a  long  time,  and  then  delivering 
him  without  due  trial. 

The  statute  of  I  Richard  ITI.,  in  1483,  sets  forth,  that 
*•  Forasmuch  as  divers  persons  have  been  daily  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  suspicion  of  felony,  sometime  of  malice,  and 
sometime  of  a  liglu  suspicion,  and  so  kept  in  prison  without 
bail  or  maiuprize,  be  it  ordauied,  that  every  justice  of  peace 
shall  have  authority  by  his  discretion  to  let  such  prisoners 
and  persons  so  arrested  to  bail  or  mainprize."  By  this  act  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  abases  in  matter  of  imprison- 
ment, and  that  the  legislature  meant  to  provide  for  the  imme* 
diate  enlargement  of 'persons  arrested  (to  light  suspicion  of 
felony. 

•  2  ffaU,  P.  C.  128. 136.  f  maehtone,  iv.  299. 
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The  statute  of  3  Heniy  YII.  in  1486,  declares,  that  "  undet 
colour  of  the  preceding  act  of  Richard  the  Third,  persons, 
tuch  as  rvere  not  mainpemaUe,  were  oftentimes  let  to  hail  or 
mainprize,  hy  justices  of  the  peace,  wherehj  many  murderers 
and  felons  escaped,  the  king,  &c.,  hath  ordained,  that  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  or  two  of  them  at  the  least  (whereof  one  to 
be  of  the  quorum)  have  authoiity  to  let  any  such  prisoners  or 
persons,  mainpernable  by  the  law,  to  hail  or  mainpiize.'* 

The  statute  of  1st  and  2nd  of  Philip  and  Maiy,  in  1554, 
sets  forth,  that  "  not\nthstanding  the  preceding  statute  of 
Heur}'  the  Seventh,  0710  justice  of  the  peace  hath  oftentimes, 
hy  sinister  labour  and  means,  set  at  large  the  greatest  and 
notablcbt  offenders,  such  as  be  not  rephvisabie  hy  tJie  laws  of 
this  realm;  and  yet,  the  rather  to  hide  their  affections  in  that 
behalf,  have  signed  the  cause  of  tlieir  apprehension  to  be  but 
only  for  suspicion  of  felony,  whereby  the  said  offenders  have 
escaped  unpunished,  and  do  daily,  to  the  high  displeasure  of 
Almighty  God,  the  great  peril  of  the  king  and  queen's  true 
sui)jects,  and  encouragement  of  all  thieves  and  evil-doers ; — 
for  reformation  whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  no  justices  of 
peace  shall  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  any  such  persons,  which, 
for  any  offence  by  them  committed,  be  declared  not  to  be 
rep/evised  or  bailed,  or  be  forbidden  to  be  repUvised  or  bailed 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first;  and,  furthermore, 
that  any  persons  arrested  for  manslaughter  or  felony,  being 
bailable  by  the  law,  shall  not  be  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  by 
any  justices  of  peace,  but  in  the  form  thereinafter  prescribed.'* 
In  the  two  preceding  statutes,  the  words  bailable,  replevisaUe, 
and  mainpernable  are  used  synonymously*,  or  promiscuously 
to  express  the  same  single  intention  of  the  legislature,  viz., 
not  to  accept  of  any  security  but  tJie  body  of  the  offender;  and 
when  the  latter  statute  prescribes  the  form  in  which  persons 
ai'rested  on  suspicion  of  felony  (being  bailable  by  the  law)  may 
be  let  to  bail,  it  evidently  supposes  that  there  are  some  cases 
not  bailable  by  the  law.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I 
attribute  to  the  legislature  an  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in  the 
use  of  terms,  merely  to  serve  my  present  purpose.  But,  in 
truth,  it  would  make  more  forcibly  for  my  argument  to  pre- 
tome  that  tho  legislature  were  constantly  aware  o^the  strict 

•  2  HaU,  P.  C.  \L  124. 
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legal  distinction  between  hail  and  replevy,  and  that  tbej 
al\re.7S  meant  to  adhere  to  it* ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  replevy  is 
bj  the  sheriiTs,  and  hail  by  the  higher  courts  at  Westminster 
(which  I  think  no  lawyer  will  deny),  it  follows  that,  when  the 
legislature  expressly  say  that  any  particular  oifeiico  is  by  law 
not  bailable,  the  superior  courts  arc  comprehended  in  the  pro- 
hibition, nud  bound  by  it.  Otherwise,  unless  there  wns  a 
positive  exception  of  the  superior  courts  (which  I  affirm  there 
never  was  in  any  statute  relative  to  bail),  the  legislature  would 
grossly  contradict  themselves,  and  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  law  be  evaded.  It  is  an  established  rule  that,  when  the 
law  is  special,  and  the  reason  of  it  general,  it  is  to  be  (jcncralbj 
understood ;  and  though,  by  custom,  a  latitude  be  allowed  to 
the  Court  of  lung's  Bench  (to  consider  circumstances  inductive 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  innocent^  if  this 
latitude  be  taken  a^  on  arbitrary  power  to  bail,  when  no  cir- 
cumstances wliatsoever  are  alleged  in  favour  of  the  prisoner, 
it  is  a  power  without  right,  and  a  daring  violation  of  the  whole 
English  law  of  bail. 

The  Act  of  the  31st  of  Charles  the  Second  (commonly 
called  the  Habeae  Corpus  Act)  particularly  decloi'es  that  it  is 
not  meant  to  extend  to  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially 
expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  The  prisoner  is 
therefore  left  to  seek  his  habeas  corpus  at  common  law ;  and 
so  far  was  the  legislature  from  supposing  that  persons  (com- 
mitted for  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially  expressed  in 
the  warrant  of  commitment)  could  be  let  to  bail  by  a  single 
judge,  or  by  the  whole  court,  that  this  very  act  provides  a 
ixsmedy  for  such  persons  in  case  they  are  not  indicted  in  the 
course  of  the  term  or  session  subsequent  to  their  commitment. 
The  law  neither  suffers  them  to  be  enlarged  before  trial,  nor 
to  be  imprisoned  after  the  time  in  which  they  ought  regularly 
to  be  tried.  In  this  case  the  law  says,  **  It  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench  and 
justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  general  gaol  delivery,  and 
they  are  hereby  required,  upon  motion  to  them  made  in  open 
court,  the  last  day  of  the  term,  session,  or  gaol  delivery,  either 
by  the  prisoner  or  any  one  in  his  behalf,  to  set  at  libei^y  the 

•  Vids  2  Inst  150. 186. — "The  word  rtptetitaUt  neyer  iignifie*  hail' 
obU,  Baildblg  !•  in  a  court  of  record  by  the  king's  juiticet;  but  rtpievita^ 
U«  it  bj  the  thai&r-^dden,  StaU  Tr.,  viL  149. 
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prisoner  upon  bail ;  unless  it  appear  to  tlie  judges  and  justices^ 
upon  oath  made,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  king  could  not  bo 
produced  the  same  term,  sessions,  or  gaol  delirery."  Upon 
the  whole  of  this  article  I  obsen-e — 

1.  That  the  provision  made  in  the  first  part  of  it  irould  be 
in  a  great  measure  useless  and  nugatory  if  any  single  judge 
might  have  bailed  the  prisoner  ex  arbitnOy  during  the  vacation ; 
or  if  the  court  might  have  bailed  him  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  term  or  sessions.  S.  When  the  law 
says.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  bail  for  felony  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  we  must  presume  tliat,  before  the  passing 
of  that  act,  it  was  not  lawful  to  bail  under  those  circumstances. 
The  terras  used  by  the  legislature  are  enacting,  not  declara 
Tory,  3.  Notwithstanding  the  party  may  have  been  impri 
soued  during  the  greatest  part  of  tlic  vacation,  and  during  the 
whole  session,  the  coui't  are  expressly  forbidden  to  bail  him 
from  that  session  to  the  next,  if  oath  be  made  that  the  wit* 
nesses  of  the  king  couid  not  be  produced  that  same  term  or 
sessions. 

Having  faithfully  stated  the  several  acts  of  parliament 
relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
reader  to  take  a  shoit  historical  review  of  the  law  of  bail, 
through  its  various  gradations  and  improvements. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  before  and  since  the  Conquest, 
all  felonies  were  bailable  till  murder  was  excepted  by  statute ; 
so  that  persons  might  be  admitted  to  bail,  before  conviction, 
almost  in  every  case.  The  statute  of  Westminster  says  that, 
before  that  time,  it  had  not  been  determined  which  offences 
were  replevisable  and  which  were  not,  whether  by  the  common 
writ  ds  hoviine  replegiando,  or  ex  officio  by  the  sheriff.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  abuses  arising  ixoixi  this  nniimited* 
power  of  replevy,  dreadful  as  they  were  and  destructive  to  the 
peace  of  society,  were  not  corrected  or  taken  notice  of  by  the 
legislature  until  the  Commons  of  the  kingdom  had  obtained  a 
share  in  it  by  their  representatives ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  scarce  begun  to  exist  when  these  formidable  abuses 
were  corrected  by  the  statute  of  Westminster.  It  is  highly 
probHble  that  the  mischief  had  been  severely  felt  by  the 
people,  although  no  remedy  had  been  provided  for  it  by  the 
Norman  kings  or  barons.  "  The  iniquity  of  the  times  was  so 
great,  as  it  even  forced  the  subjects  to  forego  that  which  was 
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in  accotmt  a  ffj^^  liberty,  to  stop  the  coarse  of  a  growing 
mischief."*  The  preamble  of  the  statates  made  by  die  first 
jMurliament  of  Edxrard  the  First  assigns  the  reason  of  calling 
It :  '*  becaase  the  people  had  been  otherwise  entreated  than 
they  ought  to  be,  the  peace  less  kept,  the  laws  less  used,  and 
ofenders  less  punislied  than  they  ought  to  be,  by  reason  whereof 
the  people  feared  less  to  offend;"!  and  the  first  attempt  to 
reform  these  various  abases  was  by  contracting  the  power  of 
replevying  felons. 

For  above  two  centuries  following  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  of  bail,  except  that  being 
taken  tcith  vert  or  venison  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to 
indictment.  The  legislature  adhered  firmly  to  the  spirit  of 
the  statute  of  Westminster.  The  statute  of  Ulth  of  Edward 
the  First  directs  the  justices  of  assize  to  inquire  and  punish 
officers  bailing  such  as  were  not  bailable.  As  for  the  judges 
of  the  superior  comts,  it  is  probable  that  in  those  days,  they 
thought  themselves  bound  by  the  obvious  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  legislatare.  They  considered  not  so  much  to  what  par- 
ticular persons  the  prohibition  was  addressed,  as  what  the 
thing  was  which  the  legislature  meant  to  prohibit,  well 
knowing  that  in  law,  quando  aliquid  prohihetur,  prohibetur  et 
omne,  per  quod  devenitur  ad  illud,  '*  When  anything  is  for- 
bidden, all  the  means  by  which  the  same  thing  may  be  com- 
passed or  done  are  equally  forbidden." 

By  the  statute  of  Richard  the  Third  the  power  of  bailing 
was  a  little  enlarged.  Every  justice  of  peace  was  authorized 
to  bail  for  felony ;  but  they  were  expressly  confined  to  persons 
arrested  071  light  suspicion;  and  even  this  power,  so  limited, 
was  foufid  to  produce  such  inconveniences  that,  in  three  years 
after,  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  it.  Instead 
of  trusting  any  longer  to  a  single  justice  of  peace,  the  act  of 
drd  Henry  VII.  repeals  the  preceding  act,  and  directs  'Hhat 
no  prisoner  {of  those  w1u>  are  mainpernable  by  the  law)  shall 
be  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  by  less  Uian  tteo  justices,  whereof 
one  to  be  of  the  quorum.'*  And  so  indispensably  necessary 
was  this  pro>'ision  thought  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  for  the  security  and  peace  of  society,  that  at  this  time  an 
oath  was  proposed  by  the  king,  to  be  taken  by  the  knights 

•  SeUUn,  by  A\  Bacon,  182.  f  Parliamentary  Sisioryt  i.  82, 
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and  esquires  of  his  household,  hj  the  memhers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
accepted  and  sworn  to  quasi  und  voce  by  them  all,  which, 
among  other  engagements,  binds  them  **  not  to  let  any  man 
to  bail  or  mainprize,  knowing  and  deeming  him  to  be  a  felon* 
upon  your  honour  and  worship.  So  help  you  God  and  all 
saints/'* 

In  about  half  a  century,  however,  even  these  provisions 
were  found  insufficient.  The  act  of  Henry  the  Seveudi  was 
evaded,  and  the  legislature  once  more  obliged  to  interpose. 
The  net  of  1st  and  *^nd  of  Philip  and  Mary  takes  away 
entirely  from  the  justices  all  power  of  boiiiug  for  offences 
declared  not  bailable  by  the  statute  of  Westminster. 

The  illegal  imprisonment  of  several  persons  who  Iiod 
refused  to  contribute  to  a  loon  exacted  by  Charles  the  First, 
and  the  delay  of  the  habeas  corpiu  and  subsequent  refusal  to 
bail  them,  constituted  one  of  the  first  nnd  most  important 
grievances  of  that  reign.  Yet  when  the  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  the  year  1028  resolved  upon  measures  of  the 
most  firm  and  strenuous  resistance  to  the  power  of  imprison- 
ment assumed  by  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  to  the  refusal 
to  boil  the  party  on  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus^  they  did 
expressly,  in  all  their  resolutions,  make  an  exception  of  com- 
mitments where  the  cause  of  the  restraint  was  expressed, 
and  did  by  law  justify  the  commitment.  The  reason  of  this 
distinction  is  that,  whereas  when  the  cause  of  commitment  is 
expressed,  the  crime  is  then  known,  and  the  offender  must 
be  brought  to  the  ordinary  trial ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  causo 
of  commitment  be  expressed,  and  the  prisoner  be  thereupon 
remanded,  it  may  operate  to  perpetual  imprisonmem.  This 
contest  with  Charles  tho  First  produced  the  act  of  tho  IGth 
of  that  king,  by  which  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench  are 
directed,  within  three  days  after  the  return  of  the  haheais 
corpus,  to  examine  and  determine  the  legality  of  any  commit- 
ment by  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  to  do  what  to  justice 
shall  appertain  iu  delivering,  hailing,  or  remanding  the  pri- 
soner, ^oir,  it  seems,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  judge  to  do 
what  appertains  to  justice.  The  same  scandalous  traffic  \\\ 
which  we  have  seen  the  privilege  of  parliament  exerted  or 

*  ParUameiktary  Sutory,  ii.  419. 
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relaxed  to  gratify  the  present  homoar,  or  to  senre  the  imme* 
diate  purpose,  of  the  crown,  is  intiodnced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  magistrate,  it  seems,  has  now  no  rule 
to  follow  but  the  dictates  of  personal  enmity,  national  par- 
tialitv,  or  perhaps  the  most  prostituted  corruption. 

To  complete  this  historical  inquiry  it  only  remains  to  he 
observed,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  31st  of  Charles  the 
Second,  so  justly  considered  as  another  magna  charta  of  the 
kingdom,  '*  extends  only  to  the  case  of  commitments  for 
such  crimiual  chm*ge  as  can  produce  no  inconvenience  to 
public  justice  by  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  prisoner."* 
So  careful  were  the  legislature,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  not  to  fur- 
nish any  colour  or  pretence  for  violating  or  evading  the  esta- 
blished law  of  bail  in  the  higher  criminal  oifences.  But  the 
exception,  stated  in  the  body  of  the  act,  puts  the  matter  out 
of  all  doubt.  After  directing  the  judges  how  they  are  to 
proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  upon  recognizance 
and  surety,  having  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  prisoner  and 
nature  of  the  offence,  it  is  expressly  added.  **  unless  it  shall 
appear  to  the  said  lord  chancellor,  «S:c.,  that  the  party  so  com- 
mitted is  detained  for  such  matters  or  oifences  for  the  which 
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When  the  laws,  plain  of  themselves,  are  thus  illustrated 
by  facts,  and  their  uniform  meaning  established  by  history, 
wo  do  not  want  the  authority  of  opinions,  however  respectable, 
to  inform  our  judgment  or  to  confirm  our  belief.  But  I  am 
detei-mined  that  you  shall  have  no  escape.  Authority  of 
every  sort  shall  be  produced  against  you,  from  Jacob  to  Lord 
Coke,  from  the  dictionary  to  the  classic.  In  vain  shall  you 
appeal  from  those  upright  judges  whom  you  disdain  to  imi- 
tate,  to  those  whom  you  have  made  your  example.  With  one 
voice  they  all  condemn  yon. 

"To  be  taken  with  the  maner,  is  where  a  thief,  having 
stolen  anything,  is  taken  with  the  same  about  him.  as  it  were 
in  his  hands,  which  is  called  flarfrantB  delicto.  Such  a  cri- 
minal is  not  baUabU  by  law.*^ — >Tacob,  under  tlie  word  Maner. 

"  Those  who  are  taken  with  the  maner  are  excluded  by  the 
statute  of  Westminster  from  the  benefit  of  a  replevin.**— 
EawMm'  P.  C.  ii.  98. 

t  tv«  .S** 
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"  Of  such  heioous  offences  no  one,  who  b  notoriooslj 
guilty,  seems  to  be  baUabie  by  the  intent  of  this  statute.** — 
Hawkins'  P.  C.  99. 

'^  The  common  practice  and  allowed  general  rule  is,  that 
bail  is  only  then  proper  \vhere  it  stands  indifferent  whether 
the  party  were  guilty  or  innocent.'* — Ibid 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  bailing  of  a  person,  who  is  not 
bailable  by  law  is  punishable,  either  at  common  law  as  a  neg- 
ligent escape,  or  as  an  offence  against  the  several  statutes  rela- 
tive to  bail."— I6ui.  89. 

**  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  neither  the  jodges  of  this 
nor  of  any  other  superior  court  of  justice  are  strictly  within 
the  purview  of  tliat  statute,  yet  they  will  always,  in  their 
discretion,  pay  a  due  regard  to  it,  and  not  admii  a  person  to 
bail  who  is  expressly  declared  by  it  irreplevisable,  without 
soma  jparticvdar  circumstance  in  his  favour;  and  therefore  it 
seems  difi&cult  to  find  an  instance  where  persons  attainted  of 
felony,  or  notoriously  guilty  of  treason  or  manslaus^hter,  &c., 
by  their  own  confession  or  otliencisSy  have  been  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  boil  without  some  spedal  motive  to  the  court  to 
grant  it:'— Ibid.  114. 

"If  it  appears  that  any  man  hath  injury  or  wrong  by  his 
imprisonment,  we  have  power  to  deliver  and  discharge  him ; 
if  otherwise,  he  is  to  be  remanded  by  us  to  prison  again." — 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde — State  Trials,  vii.  115. 

**  The  statute  of  Westminster  was  especially  for  direction 
to  the  sheriff  and  others,  but  to  say  courts  of  justice  are 
excluded  from  this  statute,  I  conceive  it  cannot  be." — Attorney- 
General  Heath^State  Trials,  132. 

**The  court,  upon  review  of  the  return,  judgeth  of  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  it.  If  they  think  the  prisoner 
in  law  to  be  bailable,  he  is  committed  to  the  marshal  and 
bailed  ;  if  not,  he  is  remanded.*'  Through  that  whole  debate 
the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  was,  that  no  cause 
of  commitment  was  expressed  in  the  warrant;  but  it  was 
uniformly  admitted  by  their  counsel  that,  if  the  cause  of  com- 
mitment had  been  expressed  for  treason  or  felony,  the  court 
would  then  h^ve  done  right  in  remanding  them. 
.  The  Attorney-General  having  urged,  before  a  committee  of 
both  Houses,  that,  in  Beckwith*s  case  and  others,  the  lords  of 
the  council  sent  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
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bail,  it  was  replied  bj  the  managers  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  this  was  of  no  moment,  "for  that  either  the 
prisoner  was  bailable  by  tJie  law  or  not  bailahU ;  if  bailable 
by  the  law,  then  he  was  to  be  bailed  without  any  such  letter ; 
if  not  bailable  by  the  law,  then  plainly  the  judges  could  not 
liave  bailed  him  upon  tlie  letter  without  breach  of  their  oath, 
which  is,  that  they  are  to  do  justice  according  to  the  law,  dc'' 
— State  Trials,  vii.  176. 

"  So  that,  in  bailing  upon  such  offences  of  the  highest 
nature,  a  kind  of  discretion  rather  than  a  constant  law  hath 
been  exercised  when  it  stands  wholly  indifferent  in  the  eye  of 
the  court,  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not" — Selden — 
State  Trials,  vii.  230-1. 

"  I  deny  that  a  man  is  always  bailable  when  imprisonment 
is  imposed  upon  him  for  custody." — Attoiitcy-General  Heath — 
State  Trials,  ^38.  By  these  quotations  from  the  State  Trials, 
though  otherwise  not  of  authority,  it  appears  plainly  that,  in 
regard  to  bailable  or  not  bailable,  all  parties  agreed  in  ad- 
mitting one  proposition  as  incontrovertible. 

"  In  relation  to  capital  offences,  tliere  are  especially  these 
acts  of  parliament,  that  are  the  common  landnMrks  *  touching 
offences  bailable  or  not  bailable."  —  Hales  P.  Q,  ii.  1 27. 
The  enumeration  includes  the  several  acts  cited  in  this 
paper. 

**  Persons  taken  with  the  manouvie  are  not  bailable,  because 
it  is  furtum  manifestian"—  Ibid.  133. 

"The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  of  a  high  nature;  for,  if 
persons  be  wrongfully  committed,  they  are  to  be  discharged 
upon  this  writ  returned,  or  if  bailable,  they  are  to  be  bailed  ; 
if  not  bailable,  thetf  are  to  be  committed.'' — Ibid.  143.  This 
doctrine  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  refers  immediately  to 
the  superior  courts  from  whence  the  writ  issues.  "  After  the 
return  is  filed  the  court  is  either  to  discharge  or  bail,  or 
commit  him,  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  requires."  — 
Ibid.  146. 

"  If  bail  be  granted  othertcise  than  tJie  law  alloweth,  the 
party  that  alloweth  the  same  shall  be  fined,  imprisoned, 
render  damages,  or  forfeit  his  place,  as  the  case  shall  re^ 
qmve"-^Selden,  by  N.  Bacon,  182.     • 

*  It  has  been  the  itndy  of  Lord  Hantfield  to  remoTe  landnmrkt. 
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*'  This  indaces  an  absolute  necessitjr  of  expressiiig  upon 
cveiy  commitment  the  reason  for  which  it  is  mode,  that  the 
court,  upon  a  habeas  corpus^  may  examine  into  its  Talidity, 
and,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  dis- 
charge, admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the  x>nsouer."  —  Black' 
stone,  ill.  133. 

"  Mnrriot  >vas  committed  for  forging  indorsements  upon 
bank  bills,  and,  upon  a  habeas  corpuny  was  bailed,  because  the 
ci*ime  Avas  only  a  great  misdemeanor ;  for,  though  the  forging 
the  bills  be  felony,  yet  forging  the  indorsement  is  not." — 
SalkeldX\0\. 

**  Appell  de  mahem,  &c.,  ideo  ne  fuit  lesse  a  bailie,  nient 
plus  que  in  nppell  de  robbeiy  ou  murder ;  quod  nota,  et  que 
in  robry  et  murder  le  partie  n'est  baillable." — Bro.  Jfatit- 
irrise^  67. 

"  The  intendment  of  the  law  in  bails  is  quod  stat  indif- 
ferenter,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  no ;  but  when  he  is  convict 
by  verdict  or  confession,  then  he  must  be  deemed  in  law  to 
be  guilty  of  the  felony,  and  therefore  not  bailxible  at  all" — 
Coke  il' Inst.  188— iv.  178. 

**  Bail  is  quando  stat  indifferenter,  and  not  when  the  oiTence 
is  open  and  manifest." — S  Inst.  189. 

"  In  this  case  non  stat  indifferenter,  whether  ho  be  guilty 
or  no,  being  taken  with  tlie  maner,  that  is  with  the  thing 
stolen,  as  it  were  in  his  hand." — Ibid. 

*'  If  it  appeareth  that  this  imprisonment  be  just  and  law- 
ful, he  shall  be  remanded  to  the  former  gaoler ;  but.  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  court  that  he  was  imprisoned  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  tliey  ought  by  force  of  the  statute  to  deliver 
him ;  if  it  be  doubtful  and  under  consideration,  he  may  be 
bailed."— 2  Inst.  55. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  load  the  reader  with  any  funhev  quota- 
tions. If  these  authorities  are  not  deemed  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrine  maintained  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  law  books  or  to  the  opinions  of 
judges.  They  are  not  the  authorities  by  which  Lord  Mans- 
field will  abide.  He  assumes  an  arbitrary  power  of  doing 
right,  and,  if  he  does  wrong,  it  lies  only  between  God  and  his 
conscience. 

Now,  my  Lord,  although  I  have  great  faith  in  the  pre- 
ceding argument,  I  will  not  say  that  every  minute  part  of  it 
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18  absolutely  ioYulnerable.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  Tnth 
the  practice  of  a  certain  court  directed  by  your  example,  as  it 
is  governed  by  your  authority,  to  think  there  ever  yet  was  an 
argument,  however  conformable  to  law  and  reason,  in  which 
a  cunning  quibbling  attorney  might  not  discover  a  flaw. 
But,  taldng  the  whole  of  it  together,  I  affirm  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  mass  of  demonstration  than  which  nothing  more  com- 
plete or  satisfactory  can  be  offered  to  the  human  mind. 
How  an  evasive  indirect  reply  will  stand  with  your  reputa- 
tion, or  how  far  it  will  answer  in  point  of  defence  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  worth  yoiu*  consideration.  If,  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  it  should  still  be  maintained  that  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  bailing  felons,  are  exempted  from 
all  legal  rules  whatsoever,  and  that  the  judge  has  no  direction 
to  pursue  but  his  private  affections  or  mere  unquestionable 
will  and  pleasure,  it  will  follow  plainly  that  the  distinction 
between  bailable  and  not  bailable  uniformly  expressed  by  the 
legislature,  current  through  all  our  law  books  and  admitted 
by  all  our  great  lawyers  without  exception,  is  in  one  sense  a 
nugatory,  in  another  a  pernicious  distinction.  It  is  nugatory, 
as  it  supposes  a  difiference  in  the  bailable  quality  of  offences, 
when,  in  effect,  the  distinction  refers  only  to  the  rank  of  the 
magistrate.  It  is  pernicious,  as  it  implies  a  rule  of  law 
which  yet  the  judge  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  least  regard  to, 
and  impresses  an  idea  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the 
judge  is  wiser  and  greater  than  the  law. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  the  law  thus  stated  to  the  fact  in 
question.  By  an  authentic  copy  of  the  mittimttSf  it  appears 
that  John  Eyre  was  committed  for  felony  plainly  and  speci- 
ally expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  He  was 
charged  before  Alderman  Halifax,  by  the  oath  of  Thomas 
Fielding,  William  Holder,  William  Payne,  and  W^illiam 
Xash  for  feloniouBly  stealing  eleven  quires  of  writing-paper, 
value  six  shillings,  the  property  of  Thomas  Beach,  <&c. 
By  the  examinations  upon  oath  of  the  four  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  mittimus^  it  was  proved  that' large  quantities  of 
paper  had  been  missed,  anct  that  eleven  quires  (previously 
marked,  from  a  suspicion  that  Eyre  was  the  thief,)s(vere  found 
npon  him.  Many  other  quires  of  paper  marked  in  the  same 
manner  were  found  at  his  lodgings ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
some  time  in  Wood  Street  Compter,  a  key  was  found  in  his 
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room  there,  which  appeared  to  be  a  key  to  the  closet  at 
OaildhuU,  from  whence  the  paper  was  stolen.  When  asked 
what  he  had  to  saj  in  his  defence,  his  only  answer  was, 
" I  Jiope  you  will  bail  me"  Mr.  Holder,  the  clerk,  replied, 
**  That  is  impossible.  There  never  was  an  instance  of  it  when 
tlte  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  the  thief.''  The  lord  mayor 
was  then  applied  to,  and  refused  to  bail  him.  Of  ail  these 
circumstances  it  was  your  duty  to  have  informed  yourself 
minutely.  The  fact  was  remarkable,  and  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city  of  London  was  known  to  have  refused  to 
bail  the  offender.  To  justify  your  compliance  with  the  soli- 
citations of  your  three  countrymen,  it  should  be  proved  that 
such  allegations  were  offered  to  you  iu  behalf  of  their  asso- 
ciate as  honestly  and  bond  fide  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  indifference  whether  the  prisoner  was  innocent  or 
guilty.  Was  anything  offered  by  the  Scotch  triumvirate  that 
tended  to  invalidate  the  positive  charge  made  against  him  by 
four  credible  witnesses  upon  oath  ?  Was  it  even  insinuated 
to  you,  either  by  himself  or  his  bail,  that  no  felony  was  com- 
mitted, or  that  he  ^vaa  not  the  felon ;  that  the  stolen  goods 
were  not  found  upon  him,  or  that  he  was  only  the  receiver, 
not  knowing  them  to  be  stolen '?  Or,  in  short,  did  they 
attempt  to  produce  any  evidence  of  his  insanity?  To  all 
these  questions  I  answer  for  you,  without  the  least  fear  of 
contradiction,  positively  NO.  From  the  moment  he  was 
arrested  he  never  entertained  any  hope  of  acquittal ;  there- 
fore thought  of  nothing  but  obtaining  bail,  that  he  might 
have  time  to  settle  his  affairs,  convey  his  fortune  to  another 
country,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comfort  and 
affluence  abroad.  In  this  pradential  scheme  of  future  happi- 
ness the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  most  readily  and 
heartily  concurred.  At  sight  of  so  much  virtue  in  distress 
your  natural  benevolence  took  the  alarm.  Such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Eyre,  struggling  with  adversity,  must  always  be  an 
interesting  scene  to  Lord  Mansheld.  Or  was  it  that  liberal 
anxiety  by  which  your  whole  life  has  been  distinguished  to 
enlarge  the  liberty  of  the  subject?  My  Lord,  we  did  not 
.jTant  this  new  instance  of  the  liberality  of  your  principles. 
We  already  loiew  what  kind  of  subjects  they  were  for  whose 
liberty  you  were  anxious.  At  all  events  the  public  are  much 
indebted  to  you  for  fixing  a  price  at  which  felony  may  be- 
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committed  tvith  impunity.  You  bound  a  felon,  notoriously 
^orth  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred. 
With  your  natural  turn  to  equity,  and  knowing  as  you  are  in 
the  doctrine  of  precedents,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  settle 
the  proponion  between  the  fortune  of  the  felon  and  the  fine 
by  which  he  may  compound  for  his  felony.  The  ratio  now 
upon  record,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Manstield.  is  exactly  one  to  a  hundred.  My  Lord, 
without  intending  it,  you  have  kid  a  cruel  restraint  upon  the 
genius  of  your  countrymen.  In  the  warmest  indulgence  of 
their  passions  they  have  an  eye  to  the  expense,  and,  if  their 
other  virtues  f:iil  us,  we  have  a  resource  in  their  economy. 

By  taking  so  trifling  a  security  from  John  Eyre,  you  in- 
vited and  manifestly  exhorted  him  to  escape.  Although  in 
bailable  cases,  it  be  usual  to  take  four  securities,  you  left  him 
in  the  custody  of  three  Scotchmen,  whom  he  might  have 
easily  satisfied  for  conniving  at  his  retreat.  That  he  did  not 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  you  industriously  gave  him, 
neither  justifies  your  conduct,  nor  can  it  be  any  way  accounted 
for,  but  by  his  excessive  and  monstrous  avarice.  Any  other 
man,  but  this  bosom  friend  of  three  Scotchmen,  would  gladly 
have  sacrificed  a  few  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  infamy  of  pleading  guilty  in  open  court.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  he  might  have  flattered  himself,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, with  the  hopes  of  a  pardon.  That  he  would  have 
been  pardoned  seems  more  than  probable  if  I  had  not  directed 
the  public  attention  to  the  leading  step  you  took  in  favour  of 
him.  In  the  present  gentle  reign,  we  well  know  what  use 
has  been  made  of  the  lenity  of  the  court  and  of  the  mercy  of 
the  crown.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  accepts  of 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  property  of  a  felon  taken  in  the 
fact,  as  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance.  Your  brother 
Smythe  browbeats  a  jury,  and  forces  them  to  alter  their  yer- 
dic^  by  whicli  they  had  found  a  Scotch  serjeant  guilty  of  mur* 
der;  and  though  the  Kennedys  were  convicted  of  a  most 
deliberate  and  atrocious  murder,  they  still  had  a  claim  to  the 
royal  mercy*.     They  were  saved  by  the  chastity  of  their  con- 

*  Tfib  caia  of  the  Kexmedyi  is  stated  in  note,  ante,  p.  302.  That  of 
John  Taylor  ii  as  follows : — He  was  a  leijeant  in  the  first,  or  royal  Scots 
regiment  of  foot,  and  was  tried  at  the  Gnildford  summer  assizes  in  the 
year  1770,  for  the  murder  of  James  Smith,  the  master  of  the  Wheatsheaf, 
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nexions.    They  had  a  sister ; — jet  it  \ras  not  her  heaiitj»  hut 
the  pliancy  of  her  yirtae  that  reoommenoed  her  to  the  king. 

near  Wettminster  Bridge.  It  appeared  upon  the  trial,  tbit  the  deemed 
had  ottered  some  aegrarating  expressiona  ngainet  the  Scots ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  prisoner  being  suddenly  thrown  off  his  guard,  drew  hb  sword 
and  stabbed  him.  The  juryi  after  deliberating  a  considerable  time,  bnmsht 
in  a  verdict  of  gwlty,  on  which  Mr.  Baron  Smythe  cxptesscd  his  surprise, 
adding,  that  he  had  told  them  it  was  only  manslaughter,  and  desired  that  a 
mcial  Terdict  should  be  drawn  up,  which  the  intiniidaUd  jury  signed.  On 
this  Mr.  Jasper  Smith,  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased,  addrnsed  the  eourt 
in  the  following  words : — "  Mr  Lord,  I  am  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  nnfor* 
tnnate  man  who  was  murdered.  I  always  thought,  my  Lord,  when  a  ver- 
dict was  once  giren  it  was  unalterable,  but  by  the  present  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, there  need  not  have  been  any  jury  at  alL  It  is  as  phiin  a  murder 
OS  can  be,  and  I  am  persuaded  your  Lordship  thinks  so."  To  this  speech 
no  reply  was  given.  The  decision  of  the  judge,  in  the  aboTo  case,  occa- 
sioned some  severe  animadversions  on  his  conduct,  and  several  qaerie«  were 
addressed  to  him  upon  the  subject,  which  were  repeatedly  inserted  in  the 
Puhlie  Advertiter,  so  as  to  become  extremely  conspicuous.  This  account, 
however,  extracted  from  tliat  paper,  does  not  seem  to  contain  the  whole  train 
of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  this  unfortunate  catastrophe^  for  when 
Taylor  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  February  d,  1771,  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  read  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  as  taken  down  by  Baron 
Smythe,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  observed,  that  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner had  been  three  times  assaulted  by  Smith,  the  deceased,  collared  and 
violently  thrown  backward  upon  a  bench  without  any  provocation,  turned 
out  of  the  house,  and  called  by  the  most  opprobrious  names ;  and  further, 
that  when  out  in  the  street,  he  was  pursued  and  attacked  by  two  men, 
before  he  offered  to  draw  his  sword ;  from  which  circumstances  the  court 
was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  had  only  been  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  which  was  performed  aoeord* 
ingly,  behind  the  bar.  Mr.  Dtmning,  also;  a  strong  oppositionist,  defended 
Mr.  Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  respect  to  the  trial  alluded  to  by  Junius,  in 
a  speech  spoken  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  December  6, 
1770,  **  for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  rchitin? 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries." 
Mr.  Dunning  s  words  are  as  follow : — "  It  is  not  that  the  characters  of  the 
judges  are  not  traduced  by  groundless  accusations  and  scandalous  aspersions. 
These  are  grievances  which  every  one  sees,  and  every  one  laments.  Judge 
Smythe,  for  example,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  very  injurioush'  treated. 
His  conduct  in  tr^ring  the  Scotch  serjeant  at  Guildford,  for  which  he  haa 
been  so  much  abused  in  print,  and  now  arraigned  in  Parliament,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  very  fiur  and  honourable.  I  was  consulted  on  the  a^ir  as  an 
advocate,  and  I  must  say  that  I  perfectly  coincided  with  him  in  sentiment. 
Had  I  been  in  his  place,  I  must  have  follen  under  the  same  odium,  for  my 
conscience  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  use  any  other  koguage  bat  that  ef 
Baron  Smythe." 
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The  holy  author  of  our  religion  \ras  seen  in  the  company  of 
sinners  ;  but  it 'was  his  gracious  purpose  to  convert  them  from 
their  sins.  Another  man,  who  in  the  ceremonies  of  our  faith 
might  give  lessons  to  the  great  enemy  of  it,  upon  different 
principles  keeps  much  the  same  company.  Ho  advertises  for 
patients,  collects  ail  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  turns  a 
royal  palace  into  an  hospital  for  incurables.  A  man  of  honour 
has  no  ticket  of  admission  at  St.  James's.  They  receive  him, 
like  a  virgin  at  the  Magdaleu: — Go  thou  and  do  likeicise. 

My  charge  against  you  is  now  made  good.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, be  ready  to  answer  or  to  submit  to  fair  objections**.  If, 
whenever  this  matter  shall  be  agitated,  you  suffer  the  doors 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  shut,  I  now  protest  that  I  shall 
consider  you  as  having  made  no  reply.  From  that  moment, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  you  will  stand  self-convicted. 
Whether  your  reply  be  quibbling  and  evasive,  or  libei-al  and 
in  point,  will  be  matter  for  the  judgment  of  your  peers :—  • 
but  if,  when  every  possible  idea  of  disrespect  to  that  noble 
House  (in  whose  honour  and  justice  the  nation  implicitly  con- 
fides.) is  here  most  solemnly  disclaimed,  you  should  endea- 
vour to  represent  this  charge  as  a  contempt  of  their  authority, 
and  move  their  Lordships  to  censure  the  publisher  of  this 
paper,  I  then  afi&rm  that  you  support  injustice  by  violence, 
that  you  are  guilty  of  a  heinous  aggravation  of  your  oifeuce, 
and  that  you  contribute  your  utmost  influence  to  promote,  on 
the  part  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  a  positive  denial 
of  justice  to  the  nation. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXIXt. 

TO  THE  BIOHT  HONOURABLE  LORD   CAMDEN. 

Ht  Lord, 
I  TURN  with  pleasure  from  that  barren  waste,  in  which  no 
salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  character 

*  MiMellaneous  Letter,  No.  106,  in  which  Junius  defends  the  present 
latter  ngoinst  sevcml  attacks  -which  had  been  made  upon  it  in  the  Public 
Advertiser, 
f  Lord  Camden  stood  in  riTslship  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.    He  had 
TOL.  7.  H  H 
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fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
fication.  I  call  upon  joa,  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation, 
to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  jour  country,  and  to 
exert,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  ahilitief 
\nth  which  you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
To  ascertain  the  fiicts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paper,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  mittinau  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  *.  If  a  motion  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  rejected,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  innocence.  The  legal  argument  is  submitted  to 
you  Lordship's  judgment.  After  the  noble  stand  you  made 
against  Lord  Manshold  upon  the  question  of  libeU  we  did  ex- 
pect that  you  would  not  have  suffered  that  matter  to  have  re- 
mained undetermined.  But  it  was  said  that  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Wilmot  hod  been  prevailed  upon  to  vouch  for  an 
opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Yates,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
against  you;  and  we  admit  of  the  excuse.  When  such  de- 
testable arts  are  employed  to  prejudge  a  question  of  light,  it 
might  have  been  imprudent  at  that  time  to  have  brought  it  to 
a  decision.  In  the  present  instance  you  will  have  no  such 
opposition  to  contend  with.  If  there  be  a  judge  or  lawyer  of 
any  note  in  Westminster  HaU  who  shall  be  daring  enough 
to  affirm  that  according  to  the  true  intendment  of  the  laws  of 
England,  a  felon,  taken  with  the  maner,  in  flagrante  delicto^ 
is  bailable,  or  that  the  discretion  of  an  English  judge  is 
merely  arbitrary,  and  not  governed  by  rules  of  law,  I  should 
oe  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him.    Whoever  he  be,  I  will 

ifareatened  him  in  the  Inst  teuion  of  parliament  But  Lord  Hansfield  eloded 
erenr  attempt  to  draw  him  into  an  open  and  lengthened  contention  relatiro 
to  hit  principle!  of  dediion.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  another  session 
of  parliament  might  see  the  contest  renewed  with  Lord  Manslield.  It  wu 
with  a  Tiew  to  this  that  Junius  so  laboriously  resumed  his  attack  against 
the  Chief  Justice.  In  this  letter  he  calls  on  Lord  Camden,  almost  with 
threau  and  with  reproach,  to  make  the  bailing  of  Eyre  th«  sabject  of  a  new 
motion  against  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  House  of  Feen.  The  call  was 
fruitless. 

This  letter  ends  the  political  series,  and  followed  the  preceding  in  the 
Public  Advcriuer,  appearing  under  the  same  date  as  that  addressed  to  Lord 
Mansfteld.  namely,  January  21, 1772. — Ed. 

*  In  the  case  of  Lord  Mansfield's  haTing  bailed  Eyre,  Lord  Camden  had 
•openly  expressed- his  opinion  that  the  bail  was  illegal,  and  hod  given  reason 
to  expect  that  he  would  make  it  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  on 
ihe  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session. 
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take  care  that  he  shall  not  give  jou  much  trouble.  Your 
Lordship's  character  assures  me  that  jou  Mrill  assume  that 
principal  part  which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of 
England  against  a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation 
of  his  life  to  misinterpret  and  pervert  them.  If  tou  decline 
this  honourable  office,  I  fear  it  will  be  said  that  for  some 
months  past  you  have  kept  too  much  company  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  When  the  contest  turns  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  laws  you  cannot,  without  a  formal  surrender  of  all  your 
reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honour  even  to  Lord  Chatham. 
Considering  the  situation  and  abilities  of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do 
not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for 
my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the  very  worst  and 
most  dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  far  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  But 
mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

JUNIUS. 


POSTSOEIPT. 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  John  Home  having,  with  his  usual  vera- 
city and  honest  industry,  circulated  a  report  that  Junius,  in  a 
letter  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  warmly  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  long  parliaments  and  rotten 
boroughs,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  submit  to  the  public  the 
following  extract  from  his  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  dated 
the  7Lh  of  September,  1771,  and  laid  before  the  sociely  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month  .4". 

**  With  regard  to  the  several  articles,  taken  separately,  I 
own  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  the  great  condition,  which 
ought  to  be  the  &ine  qua  non  of  parliamentary  qualification, 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  (as  it  assuredly  will  be  the  only 
support)  of  every  barrier  raised  in  defence  of  the  constitution. 
I  mean  a  declaration  upon  oatik  to  shorten  the  duration  of 

*  Thia  letter  is  given  entire  in  the  private  correapondence  between  Janiua 
Imd  Mr.  Wilkes,  No.  66,  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  edition.  It  is  a  remarkable 
prodnction,  both  from  the  important  political  questions  it  discnaaea,  and  its 
bearinga  on  the  great  secret  of  the  anosymona  anthorabip  of  the  Let- 
ters.— Ed. 

H  H  2 
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parliamentSt  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  rank  ia  the  esteem 
of  the  society ;  and  even  in  that  place,  far  from  being  insisted 
on  vith  firmness  and  vehemence,  seems  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly slighted  in  the  expression.  You  sltall  endeavour 
to  restore  annual  parliamaits! — Are  these  the  terms  xrhich 
men,  who  are  in  earnest,  make  use  of  when  the  solus  rei' 
jmblica  is  at  stake?  I  expected  other  language  from  Mr. 
Wilkes.  Besides  ray  objection  in  point  of  form,  I  disapprove 
hii^bly  of  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  article  as  it  stauds. 
AVhenever  the  question  shall  be  seriously  ogicated  I  Trill  en- 
•leavour  (and  if  I  live  will  assuredly  attempt  it)  to  conviuce  the 
English  nation,  by  arguments  to  my  understanding  unanswer- 
:ible,  that  they  ought  to  insist  upon  u  triennial,  and  banish 

the  idea  of  an  annual,  parliament I  am 

convinced  that,  if  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments 
(which,  in  effect,  is  keeping  the  representative  under  the  rod 
of  the  constituent)  be  not  made  the  basis  of  our  new  parlia- 
mentary jurisprudence,  other  checks  or  improvements  signify 
uoihing.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  be  made  the  foundation, 
other  measures  may  come  in  aid,  and,  as  auxiliaries,  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  Lord  Chatham's  project,  for  instance, 
of  increasing  the  number  of  knights  of  shires,  appears  to  me 

admirable As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten 

boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as  any  man  at  seeing  so 
many  of  them  under  the  direct  infiuence  of  the  crown,  or  at 
the  disposal  of  private  persons.  Yet,  I  own,  I  have  both 
doubts  and  apprehensions  in  regai'd  to  the  remedy  vou  pro- 
pose. I  shall  be  charged  perhaps  with  an  unusual  want  of 
political  intrepidity,  when  I  honestly  confess  to  you  that  I  om 
startled  at  the  idea  of  so  extensive  an  amputation.  In  the 
first  place,  I  question  the  power,  de  jure,  of  the  legislature  to 
disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground 
of  improving  the  constitution.  There  cannot  be  a  doctrine 
more  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  property  we  are  contending  for 
than  that  which  confounds  the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  an  arbU 
train/  legislature.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  fatal  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been,  and*  may  be,  applied.  If  we  are 
sincere  in  the  political  creed  we  profess,  there  ^re  many 
things  which  we  ought  to  affiim  cannot  be  done  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  Among  these  I  reckon  the  disfran- 
chising of  boroughs  with  a  general  view  to  improvement.    I 
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consider  it  as  equiTalent  to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of 
their  freehold,  of  their  birthright.  I  say,  that,  although  this 
birthright  may  be  forfeited,  or  the  exercise  of  it  suspended 
in  particular  cases,  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  general 
law  lor  any  real  or  pretended  purpose  of  improving  the 
constitution.  Supposing  the  attempt  made,  I  am  persuaded 
you  cannot  mean  that  either  King  or  Lords  should  take 
an  active  part  in  it,  A  bill  which  only  touches  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  formation  and  mode  of  passing  it  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Commons  must  be  asserted  as  scrupu- 
lously as  in  the  case  of  a  money  bill.  Now,  Sir.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  it  can  be  proved, 
that  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  representative  to  destroy 
his  immediate  constituent.  Fi-om  whence  could  he  possibly 
derive  it  ?  A  courtier,  I  know,  will  be  ready  enough  to  main- 
tain the  affirmative.  Tlie  doctrine  suits  him  exactly,  because 
it  gives  an  unlimited  operation  to  the  iniluence  of  the  crown. 
But  wc.  Mr.  Wilkes,  ought  to  hold  a  different  language.  It 
is  no  answer  to  me  to  say,  that  the  bill,  when  it  passes  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  tiie  act  of  the  majority,  and  not  of  the 
representatives  of  the  particular  boroughs  concerned.  If  the 
majority  can  disfranchise  ten  boroughs,  why  not  twenty,  why 
not  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Why  should  not  they  make  their 
own  seats  in  parliament  for  life  ?  When  the  Septennial  Act 
passed,  the  legislature  did  what,  apparently  and  palpably,  they 
had  no  power  to  do ;  but  they  did  more  than  people  in  general 
were  aware  of:  they,  in  effect,  disfranchised  tlie  whole  kingdom 
for  four  years. 

"  For  arguments  sake,  I  will  now  suppose,  that  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure,  and  the  power  of  parliament  are  un- 
questionable. Still  you  will  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  the  execution.  When  all  your  instmments  of  amputation 
are  prepared,  when  the  unhappy  patient  lies  bound  at  your 
feet,  without  the  possibility  of  resistance,  by  what  infallible 
rule  will  you  direct  the  operation  *?  When  you  propose  to  cut 
away  the  rotten  parts,  can  ybu  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly 
sound  ?  Are  there  any  certain'  limits  in  fact  orxheory,  to  in- 
form you  at  what  point  you  must  stop,  at  what  point  the 
mortification  ends  ?  To  a  man  so  capable  of  observation  and 
reflection  as  you  are,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  all  that  might 
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be  said  upon  the  subject  Besides  that  I  appfore  higUj  of 
Lord  Chatham's  idea,  of  infunng  a  portion  of  new  heaUk  into 
tlu  constitution  to  mabU  it  to  bear  ita  infirmities  (a  brilliaat 
expression,  and  fall  of  intrinsic  wisdom),  other  reasons  ooncor 
in  persuading  me  to  adopt  it.     I  have  no  objection/*  Jfc. 

The  man  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  this  argument, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  alrrady 
with  him.  I  am  ready  to  be  converted.  I  admire  his  mo* 
rauty,  and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  &ith. 
Grrateful  as  I  am  to  the  good  beikg  whose  bounty  has  im- 
parted to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold 
mvself  proportiouably  indebted  to  him  from  whose  en- 
lightened understanding  another  ray  of  knowledge  commnni- 
caces  to  mine.  But  neither  should  I  think  the  most  exalted 
faculties  of  the  human,  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  Divinity, 
nor  any  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  them  a  subject  of 
i^'racitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were  not  satisfied  that 
really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
lieart. 

"^         JUNIUS. 
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MR  WOODFALKS  TRIAL*. 

<I»  AceouiU  qfthi  Ttial  ai  GuildJioll  of  the  original  rublither  o/Jvsiui'a 
LttUr  to  the  King. 

YssxERDAT  monung,  (June  13,  1770),  about  nine  o'clock,  came  on  before 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King  •  Bench  at  Guildhall,  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Wocd^iU,  the  original  printer  of  Juniua'e  Letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser  ot 
December  19.  Only  seren  of  the  special  jury  attended,  riz.  William  Bond, 
foreman ;  Peter  Cazalet,  Alexander  Peter  Allen,  Frederick  Commerell,  Her- 
men  Meyer,  John  Thomas,  and  Barrington  Boggin. 

Upon  which  the  following  five  talesmen  were  taken  out  of  the  box,  yiz. 
Williasi  flanuard,  Paul  Verges,  William  Sibley,  William  WiUett,  and  Wil- 
liam Duvis. 

The  trial  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wallis. 

Nathaniel  Crowder  swore  he  bougbt  the  paper  of  Mr.  Wood&ll's  publish- 
ing servant,  whom  he  named. 

Mr.  Harris  proved  that  the  duty  for  the  advertisements  and  stamps  were 
paid  by  Mr.  Wood&lL    And 

A  clerk  of  Sir  John  Fielding  proved,  by  a  receipt  from  Mr.  WoodfaU,  hit 
concern  in  and  for  the  paper. 

The  publication  and  direction  of  the  paper  by  Mx^  Woodfoll  being  thus 
proved. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  bis  charge,  told  the  jury,  that  there  were  only  two 
points  for  their  consideration :  the  first,  the  printing  and  publishing  the 
paper  in  question ;  the  second,  the  sense  and  meanmg  of  it :  That  as  to  the 
charges  of  its  beinsif  malicious,  seditious,  &c.,  they  were  inferencee  in  law 
about  which  no  evidence  need  be  given,  any  more  than  that  part  of  an  indict- 
ment need  be  proved  by  evidence,  which  chaises  a  man  witb  being  moved 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil :  That  tberefi>re  the  printing  and  sense  of 
the  paper  were  alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of;  and  that  if  the  paper 
should  really  contain  no  brcacn  of  the  law,  that  was  a  matter  which  might 
afterwards  be  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment:  That  he  had  no  evidence  to 
sum  up  to  them,  as  the  defendant's  counsel  admitted  the  printing  and  publi- 
cation to  be  well  proved:  That  as  to  the  tense,  they  had  not  called  in  doubt 
the  manner  in  which  the  dashes  in  the  paper  were  filled  up  in  the  record,  by 

•■  *  For  the  remarks  of  Jonins  on  this  celebrated  Trial,  see  Prefiice,  p.  dif 
I  note. 
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ffiving  any  other  Mnw  to  tits  patnget;  if  the];  had,  the  jury  would  have 
been  to  consider  which  application  was  the  tme  oue,  that  charged  in  the  in* 
formation,  or  suggested  by  the  defendant :  That  the  jury  night  now  coo 
the  pnper  with  the  information :  That  if  they  did  not  find  the  applie 
wrong,  they  mnst  find  the  defendant  gnilty  ;  and  if  they  did  find  it  wi 
they  must  acquit  him  :  That  this  was  not  the  time  for  alleviation  or  aggra- 
vation, that  being  for  future  consideration :  That  every  subject  was  under  the 
control  of  the  law,  nnd  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it  protection  inr  hia 
person,  his  property,  and  his  good  name  :  That  if  any  man  offended  the  bws, 
he  wna  amenable  to  them,  and  was  not  to  be  censured  or  punished  but  in  a 
legal  course :  That  any  person  libelled  had  a  right  either  to  bring  a  civil  or  a 
criminal  prosecution :  That  in  the  latter,  which  is  by  information  or  indict- 
ment, it  is  immaterial  whether  the  publication  be  false  or  true  :  That  it  is  no 
defence  to  say  it  is  true,  because  it  is  a  breach  of  tho  pence,  and  therefece 
criminal ;  but  in  a  civil  prosecution  it  is  a  defence  to  say  the  charges  in  tho 
publication  nre  true,  because  the  plaintiff  there  sues  only  for  a  pecuniary  sati*> 
faction  to  himself;  and  that  this  is  the  distinction  as  to  that  nature  of  defence. 
His  lordship  said  ho  was  afraid  it  was  too  tme  that  few  characters  in  the 
kingdom  escaped  libels :  That  many  were  very  injuriously  treated — and  if 
so,  th;it  the  best  way  to  preTent  it  was  by  an  application  to  the  Uiw,  which 
is  open  to  every  man :  That  tho  liberty  of  tho  press  consisted  in  every  man 
ha\nng  the  power  to  publish  his  sentiments  without  tlrst  applying  for  a  licence 
to  any  one ;  but  if  any  man  published  what  was  against  law,  he  did  it  at  his 
peril,  and  was  answerable  for  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  who  safes  hit 
hand  to  commit  an  assault,  or  his  tongue  to  utter  blasphemy,'* 

Between  eleven  and  twcdve  the  jury  withdrew,  at  four  the  court  adjoumed, 
and  a  little  afifcer  nine  the  jury  waited  on  Lord  Mansfield  at  his  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  with  their  verdict,  which  was  Guilty  of  wnnixa  and 
?uBUSBixa  ONLT. 

This  charge  having  been  hud  upon  tho  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1770,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  following  questions  were  put  to 
him  in  his  place  by  Lord  Camden,  on  the  day  ensuing. 

1.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  deelate  that  upon  the  general  issae  of  KoC 
Guilty,  in  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel,  the  jury  have  no  right,  by  law,  to  ex- 
amine the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  if  they  think  fit,  and  to  form 
their  verdict  upon  such  examination  ? 

2.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  declare,  that  in  the  case  above  mentioned, 
when  the  jury  have  delivered  in  their  verdict,  Owlty,  that  this  verdict  has 
found  the  fact  oniy  and  not  the  lawt 

3.  Is  it  to  be  understood  by  this  opinion,  that  if  the  jury  come  to  tho  bar, 
nnd  say  that  they  find  the  pnnting  and  publishing,  but  that  the  paper  is  no 
libel,  that  in  that  case  the  jury  have  found  the  defendant  guilty  generally, 
and  the  verdict  must  be  so  entered  up  1 

4.  Whether  the  opinion  means  to  say,  that  if  the  judge,  after  giving  bis 
opinion  of  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  should  leave  the  conside- 
ration of  that  matter,  together  with  the  printing  and  publishing,  to  the  jury, 
such  a  direction  would  Ikb  contrary  to  \kw  1 

5.  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  dead,  and  living  judges  then  absent,  did 
declare  their  opinions  in  open  court,  and  whather  the  nobla  Lord  has  anj 
note  of  such  opinions  1 
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6.  "Whether  they  deckred  inch  opinions  after  solid  ugunents,  or  upon  may 
point  jndicially  before  them  1 

To  these  queries  Lord  Mansfield  made  no  repi j,  brteflj  obserring,  that  he 
woald  not  juiswer  interrogatories. 

The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House,  December  6, 1770,  on 
a  motion  mode  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  "  That  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed  lo  inquire  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating  to  the 
liberty  ot  the  press,  and  the  constitutional  power  and'  duty  of  juries."  In  the 
conrse  oi  the  discussion  the  speakers  on  both  sides  alluded  not  only  to  the 
charge  in  Mr.  Woodfall's  case,  but  also  to  Mr.  Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  try 
ing  a  Scotch  serjeant  at  Guildford,  which  will  bo  found  more  particularly 
detailed  in  the  note  to  Junius's  Letter,  No.  68.  Amongst  the  chief  speakers 
on  this  occasion  were,  on  the  sido  of  the  ministry,  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  that  of 
the  people,  Mr.  Burke. 


"To   Vie  ffonouralU   tin   Commons   of  Great  JSi'Uaia    in   Parltanunt 
ojuembled, 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  Hskrt  Sampsoit  Woodfall,  in  custody  of 
the  Serjeant4t-Anns  attending  this  House. 

"  SxiSWKTIt, 

*'  That  your  Petitioner,  having  justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
this  House  by  printing  a  letter  highly  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  was  summoned  to  attend  on  Monday  the  14th  of  this 
instant,  at  this  honourable  House.  t 

"  That  your  Petitioner  did  readily  obey  that  summons,  and  did  attend  this 
Honse  accordingly. 

"  That  year  Petitioner  having  offended  inadrertently,  and  through  a  Tory 
blameable  neglect,  which  kind  of  neglect  in  future  ho  will  do  his  utmost  en- 
deavour to  avoid,  of  examining,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  contents  of 
what  he  printed,  and  your  petitioner  having  already  incurred  very  heavy  ex- 
penses which,  if  longer  continued,  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  nume- 
TODS  nnd  innocent  family,  who  must  be  sufferers  together  with  him. 

"  Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  all  punishment  he  has  already 
undertrone  by  expenses,  confinement,  and  interruption  of  his  business  may 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and,  though  the  enormity  of  his  otfence  is  con- 
"essedly  preat,  yet,  trusting  to  the  well-known  mercy  and  clemency  of  this 
Honourable  House,  your  Petitioner  humbly  hopes  ho  may  be  dischaigcd  from 
the  further  elfects  of  their  displeasure. 

"  And  your  Petitioner, 
**  As  in  duty  bound, 

"  shall  pray. 
"HENEY  SAMPSON  WOODPALL. 

K3.— The  above  is  ia  the  handwriting  of  H.  S.  W. 
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Ur»  Woodfau's  Fstt. 

£   &  dl 

To  tbe  Serjeaat-at-Armf ,  Caption  Fees    •        .        •        •        .868 

SeTenteen  days  in  cuatodj 17    0    0 

Bringing  to  the  bar        . 068 

Hoiuekeeper 050 

MeMengvr  17  dayt  nt  6<.  8c/.  per  dar 5  13    4 

Senring  the  fifpcoker's  order  and  warrant  •        •        •        .      0  18    4 

Doorkeeper! 050 

The  speaker's  lecrcuirr 10    0 

The  clerk  and  derk'i  anistant 14    0 

29  U    0 


Mr.  Woodfall's  Bill. 

February  14.    3  Bottles  of  Port 0    7    6 

„     *           2     ditto      Shemr 0    4    0 

„                 Beer        .         .   ' 0     14 

„                 5  Slippers^  beefsteaks 0    7     6 

„         15.    3  Break£uts 0    3    0 

„  2  Fowls,  bncon,  greens,  leg  of  pork    .         .         .110 

„  G  Bottles  of  Fort      .         .       \         .         .         .  0  15     U 

2  Ditto         S^herrr 0    6    0 

„                Biscakes           .    * 0    0    3 

„  7  Sappers^  duck,  mince  pics,  and  cold  bnef          .  0  14    0 

„                7  Teas  and  cofiee 0     7    0 

„                Beer 0     3    0 

„         16.   2  BrenkfasU 0     2    0 

„                 3  Bottles  of  Sherry 0     6    0 

„  10  Ditto       Port .15    0 

„  6  Dinners,  leg  of  lamb,  2  ducks,  sallat,  Sic         .  0  13    0 

„  Snpper,  beef  and  mnttoo,  stc-oks,  sallat,  &c.        .  0  10    6 

„                Biscakes 0    0    3 

„  Beer -        .080 

„        17.  2  Brenkibsts 0    2    0 

,,  5  Dinners,  salt-fish,  sauce,  Olid  loin  of  mutton      .  0  15    0 

,,                 2  Bottles  of  Sherrr 0    4    0 

„  2  Ditto         Port  ' .050 

„                Sappers 0    2    6 

,,                 Beer 0     16 

18.    2  BreakfiisU 0    2    0 

„  7  Dinners,  sirloin  of  beef,  sallat,  &c  •        .        .  0  18    0 

„                 Sherrr,  1  bottle 0     2    0 

„                Port,  7  ditto 0  17    6 

„                Bnndy 0    0    6 

„                Biscakes 0     0    8 

„                4  Teas    .        •                 034 

M  •             Suppers,  bee4  sallat,  &e.  .      '  .        •                 .060 

Carried  forward           .        «        ,        .        .        .  11  12  11 
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£    i.     d. 

Bnmghtftrwazd 11  12  11 

FtbmirylS.   Beer 0    8    O 

„        19.   4BicakiuU   .  0    4    0 

„  7  Dinnm,  mutton,  2  chickens,  and  sallat  .        .110 

„  Sherrr,  2  bottles 0     4     0 

,,  Port,  4  ditto 0  10     0 

„  Biicakes.        .' 0     0     3 

„  6  Teas  and  coffee 0     S     0 

„  Suppers,  real  coilops,  sallat,  &c.        •        .        .050 

„  Beer 0     2     0 

„        20.    4Br«akfiists 0     4     0 

„  6  Dinners,  Teal,  bacon,  and  greens    •        •        .       0  12     8 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles 0     4     0 

„  Port,  2  ditto 0     5     0 

12  Teas 0  10     0 

„  6  Suppers,  cold  dock,  beef,  and  sallat        .        .070 

Beer 0     2     6 

„  Lipsalve 0     0     3 

„        21.    3  Brcok&sts 0     3     o 

„  4  Dinners,  stewed  beef,  &c.       .         .         .         .030 

„  2  Bottles  of  Sherry 0     4     0 

„  4  Ditto,  Port 0  10     0 

„  4  Suppers,  mutton  chops,  oold  beeC  &c      .        .050 

Beer 0     2     6 

22.    2Breiikfiuts 0    2     0 

y,  7  Dinners,  leg  of  pork  and  potatoes  •        •        .       0  12     6 

„  Port,  8  bottles 0     7     6 

„  Sherry,  1  ditto 0     2     0 

„  4  Teas 0     3     4 

„  6  Suppers 0    3    0 

„  Beer 0     3     0 

„  Oninqes  and  sugar 0     0     6 

„        28.    8  Break&sts 0     3     0 

„  7  Dinners,  fish,  sauce,  leg  of  mutton,  &c   .        .110 

„  Sherry,  1  bottle 0    2     0 

„  Port.  8  ditto 0    7     0 

„  2  Teas 0     18 

„  6  Suppers 0    6     0 

„  Beer  and  tofaocco 0     4  10 

„        24.    3  Breakfittts 0    3     0 

„  7  Dinners,  real  cutlets,  &c 0  17     6 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles 0    4     0 

„  Port,  2  ditto 0     5     0 

n  6  Teas 042 

„  7  Supoers,  beef  and  mutton  steaks    .        .        .076 

;,  Beer       .                 .        .*.        .        .         .030 

IP        25.  8BreakfasU   .                         .      *•        .        .080 

.  Gmied  fortrard 24  18    5 
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£   &  iL 

Brought  forward     •  »        •        •       •        .^13    5 

February  25.    3  Dinners,  matton,  &c.        •        •        •        .076 

„                Port,  4  bodies 0  10    0 

Shcmr,  2  ditto 0    4     0 

4T«i 0    S    4 

„                6  Suppers,  fowls  and  mutton  chops    .        •        .  0  10    G 

Beer 0    3     0 

26.    3  Breakfasts 0    3     0 

„  8  Dinners,  stewed  beef  and  fowl       .        .         .10     0 

„               Sherry,  2  bottles 0    4    0 

„                Brandy 0    2    0 

7  Teas 0    5  10 

„         .       6  Sappers,  fowls  and  chops       .        .        •        .  0  10    G 

Beer 0    4     0 

„         27.    3  Breakfasts 0    3     0 

„                 6  Dinners,  beef  and  tart 0  IS     0 

„                 Sherry,  3  botUes 0    6    0 

„                 Port,  4  ditto 0  10    0 

„                 6  Teas 0     5    0 

„                 3  Suppers 0    3    0 

„                Beer  and  tobacco 0    3  10 

„        28.   3  Breakfasts 0    3    0 

„                5  Dinners,  mutton  and  sauce              •        .        .  0  10    G 

„                Port,  3  bottles 0    7    G 

„                Sherry,  2  ditto 0    4    0 

„                Beer 0    3    0 

„                4  Suppers,  cold  beef,  &c. 0    5    0 

Unrchl.           3  Breakfasts 0    3    0 

,,                5  Dinners,  veal  and  brocoli        •        .        •        .  0  12    G 

„                 4  Tens 034 

„                Port,  1  bottle 0    2    6 

„  4  Suppers,  mutton  chops  and  sailat    •        •        .050 

Beer 0     3    6 

„          2.   3  Break&sts 0    3    0 

y,                5  Dinners,  mutton,  6:e 0  10    0 

„                Sherry,  1  bottle 0    3    0 

M                Beer 0    16 


Deduct  for  fowl,  oTercfaafged 


Use  of  room  and  linen 
Serrants 


Camed  fBTwud     •       •       »        .       •        •        •    67  10    9 


35    9 
0    5 

35    4 

1  11 
1    1 

37  16 
29  14 
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£     t.     d. 

Brought  fomnid     •        • 67  10    9 

The  barber  and  metienger      2  11     6 


70    2    3 
Messenger,  &e.      1  17    9 

Keeeircd,  March  7, 1774,  the  above  contents  in  fall    72    0    0 
(Signed)  JOHN  BELLAMY. 

Mb.  Woodfall  to  Tnos.  Bar&at  D'. 

For  seren  times  shaving       •        .        .        .        .        .        .036 

To  seven  times  shaving 0     3     6 


0  7  0 

Servants      0  2  6 

0  9  6 

Gave  Wood,  messenger      2  2  0* 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  DAVID  GARRICK. 

"Br  what  dropt  resterdaj  from  our  friend  Beckets,  I  imagine  that  I  am 
but  a  poor  caput  •moi'tuum  among mr  brethren  of  the  Pnblick  Advertiser^  and 
what  is  worse,  I  hare  a  property  the  rerr  reverse  of  that  of  a  bor  s  top,  for 
the  more  I  am  whipped  the  less  I  spin.  I  must  therefore  desire  you  to  dis- 
pose of  my  share  to  any  Gentleman  ♦•♦♦•• 
Paper  and  the  Publisher,  though  no  one  wish  better  to  both  than 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most 

Humble  servant  ^ 

(Signed)  DAVID  GARRICE. 

Outside. 

To  Mx.  WOODFALL, 

Publisher  of 

The  Pnblick  Advertiser." 

N.B. — The  top  of  the  above  note  is  torn  off,  which  accounts  for  the  hiatus. 

*  The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  in  duress 
with  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  more  fortunate  in  thn  public 
sympathy  he  excited,  and  received  numerous  largesses  during  his  incarcera- 
tion.     The  subjoined  extract  is  from  Alhov: — 

*'  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  confine^  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  he  received 
many  private  presents.  The  Duchess  of  Queensbery  (patroness  of  Gay,  &c.^ 
sent' him  100/.;  and  Lady.  Elisabeth  Gkrmain  also  transiditted  to  him  a 
simiUur  donation.  Wine  of  all  sorts,  game  and  wild  fowl,  fruit,  turkeys, 
poultry,  &c.,  were  sent  to  him  daily  from  most  parts  of  England.** — Cctrf 
ipondena  qfJoAn  WiUee  vith  hit  Friends,  voL  r.  p.  4^.— Ed. 
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KBYEBSAL  OF  THB  OUTLAWBT  OF  HB.  WILEEa* 

Ai  Jvaam  wm  eztramely  leTen  in  liii  censDres  on  Lord  Umisfidd,  it  if 
deemed  a  mere  act  of  jastioe  to  extnct  a  part  of  his  lordship's  speech  on  tlie 
rerenal  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  oatlawrr,  by  which  it  will  appear,  snch  was  the 
temper  of  the  times,  that  the  Chief  justice  was  even  privately  threatened 
upon  the  occasion,  shoaid  his  decision  of  the  cause  be  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  day.  The  extract  is  well  worthy  the  rnder's  perasa], 
as  a  specimen  of  eloquence  not  often  equalled,  and  rarely  excelled ;  it  Ibnns 
the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

"  I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  errors  assigned  by  the  defendant, 
and  which  hare  been  ingeniously  argued,  and  confidently  relied  on  by  his 
counsel  at  the  bar ;  I  have  given  my  sentiments  upon  them,  and  if  upon  the 
whole,  after  the  closest  attention  to  what  has  been  said,  and  with  the 
^  strongest  inclination  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  no  argumenu  which  have 
been  urged,  no  cases  which  have  been  cited,  no  reasons  that  occur  to  me,  are 
suificient  to  satisfy  me  in  my  conscience  and  judgment  that  this  ontlawxj 
should  be  reversed,  I  am  bound  to  affirm  it — ^and  here  let  me  make  a  pause. 

*'  Many  arguments  have  been  suggested,  both  in  and  out  of  court,  upon  the 
consequences  of  establishing  this  outlawry,  either  as  they  may  atfect  the  de- 
fendant as  an  individual,  or  the  public  in  generaL  As  to  the  first,  whatever 
they  may  be,  the  defendant  has  brought  them  upon  himself;  they  are  in- 
evitable consequences  of  law  arising  irom  his  own  act ;  if  the  penalty,  to 
which  he  is  thereby  subjected,  is  more  than  a  punishment  adequate  to  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  be  should  not  have  brought  himself  into  this  unfor- 
tiuiate  predicament,  by  ilying  from  the  justice  of  his  country;  he  thought 
proper  to  do  so,  and  he  must  take  the  fruits  of  his  own  conduct,  however 
bitter  and  unpalatable  they  may  be ;  and  although  we  may  be  aeartily  sqrj 
for  any  person  who  has  brouglit  himself  into  this  situation,  it  i%  not  in  our 
power,  God  forbid  it  should  ever  be  in  our  power,  to  deliver  him  from  it;  we 
cannot  prevent  the  judgment  of  the  law  by  creating  irreguhuiiy  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  we  cannot  prevent  the  consequences  of  that  judgment  by  pardon- 
ing  the  crime ;  if  the  defendant  has  any  pretensions  to  mercy,  those  preten- 
sions must  be  urged,  and  that  power  exercised  in  another  place,  where  the 
constitution  has  wisely  and  necessarily  vested  it :  the  crown  will  judge  for 
itself;  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  interfere  with  punishment,  we  have  only  to 
declare  the  law;  none  of  us  had  any  concern  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
business,  nor  any  wishes  upon  the  event  of  it ;  it  was  not  our  fiiult  that  the 
defendant  was  prosecuted  for  the  libels  upon  which  he  has  been  convicted ;  I 
took  no  share  in  another  place  in  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  prosecute 
him  for  one  of  them ;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  he  was  convicted ;  it  was  not 
our  fault  that  he  fled ;  it  was  not  our  £iult  that  he  was  outlawed ;  it  was  nos 
our  fault  that  he  rendered  himself  up  to  justice ;  none  of  us  revived  the  pro- 
secution against  him,  nor  could  any  one  of  us  stop  that  prosecution  when  it 
was  revived ;  it  is  not  our  fault  if  there  are  not  any  errors  upon  the  record, 
nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  create  any  if  there  are  none ;  we  are  bound  by  our 
our  oath  and  in  our  oonseienees,  to  give  such  a  judgment  as  the  law  will  wai^ 

*  The  occasion  of  this  address  is  referred  to  in  Letter  11,  p.  147« 
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XBnt,  and  as  our  kmoii  am  prore;  rach  a  judgment  as  we  mnst  stand  or  fhll 
by,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  times,  and  of  posterity ;  in  doing  it,  there- 
fore, we  must  have  regard  to  onr  reputation  as  honest  men,  and  men  of  skill 
and  knowledge  competent  to  the  stations  we  hold ;  no  considemtions  what- 
soever shonld  mislewl  us  from  this  great  object,  to  which  we  erer  ought,  and 
I  trust  ever  shall,  direct  our  attention.  But  consequences  of  a  public  nature, 
reasons  of  state,  poiitical  ones,  have  been  strongly  urged,  (private  anonymous 
letters  sent  to  me,  I  shall  pass  over,)  open,  avowed  publications  which  have 
been  judicially  noticed,  and  may  therefore  be  mentioned,  have  endeavoured 
to  influence  or  intimidate  the  court,  and  so  prevail  upon  us  to  trifle  and  pre- 
varicate with  God,  our  consciences,  and  the  public :  it  has  been  intimated 
that  consequences  of  a  frightful  nature  will  now  from  the  establishment  of 
this  outlawry ;  it  is  said  the  people  expect  the  reversal,  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  demand  it;  that  the  multitude  will  have  it  so ;  that  the  continuation 
of  the  outlawry  in  full  force,  will  not  be  endured ;  that  the  execution  of  the 
law  upon  the  defendant  will  be  resisted :  these  are  arguments  which  will  not 
weigh  a  feather  with  me.  If  insurrection  and  rebellion  are  to  follow  our 
determination,  we  have  not  to  answer  for  the  consequences,  though  we  shonld 
be  the  innocent  cause — we  can  only  say,  Fiat  justitia,  ru<U  ccelum;  we 
shall  discharge  our  duty,  without  expectations  of  approbation  or  the  appre- 
hensions of  censure ;  if  vie  are  subjected  to  the  latter  unjustly,  we  must 
submit  to  it ;  we  cannot  prevent  it,  we  will  take  care  not  to  deserve  it     He 

'  must  be  a  weak  man  indeed  who  can  be  stnggered  by  such  a  consideration. 
"  The  misapprehension,  or  the  misrepresentation  of  the  ignorant  or  wicked, 
the  Mendax  Infamia,  which  is  the  consequence  of  both,  are  equally  in- 
different to,  unworthy  the  attention  of,  and  incapable  of  making  any  impres- 
sion on  men  of  firmness  and  intrepidity.  Those  who  imagine  judges  are 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  such  unworthy,  indirect  means,  most  grossly 
deceive  themselves ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  trust  that  my  temper,  and  the 
colour  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  clothed  me  vrith  a  suit  of  armour  to 
shield  me  from  such  arrows.  If  I  have  ever  supported  the  king's  measures ; 
if  I  have  ever  aflbrded  any  assistance  to  government ;  if  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  as  a  public  or  private  character,  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  pure 
and  pei'fect  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  maintaining  unsullied  the 
honour  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and,  by  an  upright  administration  of,  to  giro 
A  due  etifect  to,  the  laws, — I  have  hitherto  done  it  without  any  other  gift  or 
reward  than  that  most  pleasing  and  most  honourable  one,  the  conscientious 
conviction  of  doing  what  was  right.  I  do  not  affect  to  scorn  the  opinion  of 
mankind ;  I  wish  earnestly  for  popularity ;  I  will  seek  and  will  have  popu- 
larity ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it ;  I  will  have  that  popularity 
which  follows,  and  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  not  the  applause  of  a 
day,  it  is  not  the  huzzas  of  thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satisfaction 
to  a  rational  being ;  that  man's  mind  must  indeed  be  a  weak  one,  and  his 
ambition  of  a  most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  captivated  by  such  wretched 
allurements,  or  satisfied  with  such  momentary  gratifications.  I  8<*y  with  the 
Boman  orator,  and  can  say  it  with  as  much  truth  as  he  did,  '  JS'fo  hoc  animo 

^semper  /?a',  lU  invidiam  virtute  jx^rtanit  gloriam  non  infamiara  putarem. 
But  the  threats  have  been  carried  further;  personal  violence  nas  been 
denounced,  unless  public  humour  be  complied  with;  I  do  not  fear  such 
threats;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  them;  it  is  not  tbt 
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genius  of  the  iront  of  meu  in  the  wont  of  times,  to  proceed  to  such  sboeking 
extremities :  bat  if  such  an  event  should  happen,~let  it  he  so ;  eren  racfa  an 
event  might  he  productive  of  wholenome  effects ;  si»h  a  stroke  might  rouse 
the  better  port  of  the  nation  from  their  lethai^nc  condiUon  to  a  state  of 
activity,  to  assert  and  execute  the  law,  and  punish  the  daring  and  inpioaa 
ha'ids  which  had  violated  it ;  and  those  who  now  supinely  behoid  the  damper 
wtiich  threatens  all  libertr,  from  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  might, 
by  such  an  event,  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  as  dranlEcn  men 
are  oftentimes  stunned  into  sobriety.  If  the  security  of  oar  persons  and  our 
property,  of  all  we  hold  dear  and  valuable,  are  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of 
a  giddy  multitude,  or  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  giddy  mob ;  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  humours,  and  to  appease  the  clamours  of  those,  all  ci\*il  and  political 
institutions  are  to  be  disregarded  or  overtiirown,  a  life  somewhat  more  than 
sixty  is  not  worth  preserving  at  such  a  price,  and  ho  can  never  die  too  soon. 
who  lays  down  his  life  in  support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  the  go 
ment,  and  the  constitution  of  his  country." — £c« 
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